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PREFACE. 


X  HE  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  obtain  for  it 
a  special  advantage,  namely  an  accurate  military 
gro\md-plan  of  the  battle-field  of  Senlac.  For  this 
my  best  thanks  are  owing  to  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
JameS)  RE.  and  to  Captain  Edward  R  James,  RE. 
I  had,  on  J\me  2nd,  the  great  advantage  of  a  final 
examination  of  the  battle-ground  in  company  with 
Captain  James  and  Mr.  Bryce.  My  aocoimt  of  the 
battle  was  then  abeady  printed,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  examination  led  only  to  one  or  two 
small  changes  which  I  have  made  in  the  Additions 
and  Corrections.  Captain  James  has  had  the  kind- 
ness to  put  my  ideas  of  the  battle,  as  drawn  fi:om 
the  original  writers,  into  scientific  military  shape. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  my  historical  view  of  the 
battle,  neither  am"  I   responsible   for  such  purely 
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military  points  as  the  extent  and  arrangement  oi 
the  palisade.  The  relative  position  of  the  different 
divisions  in  the  two  armies  seems  beyond  doubt 
but  the  extent  of  groimd  occupied  by  each  divisioi 
must  be  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  The  one  absa 
lutely  certain  point  is  the  position  of  the  Englisl 
Standard  and  the  fact  that  it  was  against  that  poini 
that  the  main  attack  under  William  himself  waj 
made. 

Besides  my  great  obligations  to  Sir  Henry  Jamej 
and  Captain  James,  I  am  no  less  indebted  to  Hif 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  for  the  free  and  re 
peated  access  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  all  parti 
of  the  battle-field,  a  large  part  of  which  lies  withii 
his  private  groimds  at  Battle  Abbey.  Without  tliii 
kindness  on  his  Grace's  part  no  satisfactory  accoum 
of  the  battle  could  have  been  written.  I  owe  detj 
thanks  also  to  my  two  companions  at  Stamford 
bridge.  Archdeacon  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  o 
whom  Mr.  Green  also  accompanied  me  on  one  of  nij 
visits  to  Senlac,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  placei 
described  in  Normandy  and  Maine.  I  have  als<^  t( 
thank  Mr.  Dawkins  for  much  valuable  advice  wit! 
regard  to  the  map  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings,  anc 
M.  Le  Gost-Clerisse  of  Caen  for  his  kind  and  valu 
able  guidance   to  the  field   of  VaraviUe.     Neithei 
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must  I  forget  the  good-humoured  readmess  which 
Mr.  H.  O.  Ooxe  has  so  often  shown  in  verifying 
references  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  benefit 
of  unrestrained  resort  on  all  questions  to  Professor 
Stubbs  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  every  stage  of 
every  undertaking  of  mine.  And  there  are  others 
whose  names  cannot  well  appear  in  print  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  much  ready  and  zealous  help 
in  many  ways. 

SOMKRLBAZE,  WeLLS^ 

JWM  30A,  1869. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  COEKECTIONS. 


p.  6,  L  14.  For  "boy/'  here  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  it  would  be 
safer  to  say  "  young."    On  Eadgar^s  probable  age  see  p.  766. 

p.  37,  L  14,  for  "among  all  the  Kings  whose  tombs  are  gathered  together" 
read  "among  all  the  tombs  of  Kings  which  are  gathered  together." 

p.  Sh  V'  ^4*  '^^  P-  53*  ^oto  I.  I  see  that,  when  I  wrote  this,  I  had  not 
fully  seen  my  way  to  the  true  history  of  the  two  East-Anglian  Ralphs.  The 
Staller  died  soon  after  £adward*s  death,  and  his  son,  the  future  Earl,  was 
banished.    See  Appendix  LXi. 

p.  55,  note  i,  for  "amplori"  read  **  ampliori." 

p.  1x8, 1.  13.  Bishop  Hugh  had  a  son  named  Roger,  "Bogerius  Hugonis 
Episcopi  filius."    See  the  Trinity  Cartulazy  at  Bouen,  pp.  443,  443. 

p.  133,  note  I,  for  "sur"  read  "tur." 

p.  135, 1.  a.  On  Nithard's  birth  and  his  fikther's  works  at  Saint  Biquier,  see 
also  Nithard^s  own  Histoiy,  iv.  5. 

p.  136,  note  4,  add  "  Ord-  Vit.  504  A." 

p.  139,  note  1,  for  "armatura"  read  "armatum." 

p.  156,  note  3,  after  "  the  war"  read  "took  place." 

p.  179,  note  i,  for  *'ut  pote"  read  "utpote." 

P'  i83>  1*  5i  for  "we  presently  find"  read  **we  shall  presently  find,"  and 
1.  13.  for  "the"  lead  "their." 

p.  190,  note  3,  for  "Fulko"  read  "Pulco." 

p.  195,  last  side-note,  for  "  1061"  read  "  1051." 

p.  224,  note  I.  Guy  had  two  children,  Ivo,  who  was  at  Senlac  (see  p.  499, 
note  4),  and  Agnes,  wife  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  succeeded  him.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  4,  he  rides  on  a  mule. 

p.  227,  1. 13.  I  now  feel  very  little  doubt  that  Harold's  marriage  hi^pened 
after  his  coronation,  at  the  time  of  his  journey  to  York. 

p.  234,  note  I,  for  "makes"  read  "puts." 

p.  244, 1.  5  firom  the  bottom.  I  here  meant  '^^^lliam  of  Poitiers,  who  makes 
no  mention  of  the  marriage  in  his  direct  account  of  the  oath,  though  he  after- 
wards takes  it  for  granted  in  an  incidental  allusion.    See  pp.  687,  701. 

p.  247,  side-note,  for  "  into  breach"  read  **  into  a  breach." 

p.  264,  note  I,  put  a  sign  of  inteirogation  after  '^  permittere." 

p.  266,  1.  7  from  bottom.  The  case  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk  as  a  possible  ex- 
ception is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

p.  276,  L  7,  for  "looked  upon  as,  whereyer"  read  "looked  upon,  as 
wherever." 

p.  312,  L  6  from  bottom.  On  the  relations  between  William  and  Eustace 
see  p.  748. 

P-  343i  1*  4»  for  "  Northern  King  "  read  *«  a  Northern  King." 
VOL.  UI.  C 
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XXVI  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

p.  365, 1.  II,  for'*tiiute"  raftd  *•  strike. " 

p.  377,  note  I.  I  oQght  here  to  have  qaoted  Orderio'e  foUer  eettnute  ti 
WilliAm  of  Poitien  and  of  Guy  of  Amiene  (505  D) ;  **  De  onjni  [GmUehai 
Regis]  proUtate,  et  ezuniis  moribne  ac  proeperiii  eventibus  et  itrennia  admiran- 
diaqne  actibni  Guillelmns  PiotaTtnue,  Lezovienib  Archidiaoonof,  affinenter 
traotaTit,  et  libmm  polito  eermone  et  magni  sensila  profunditate  pr»olamm 
edidtt.  Ipee  tiqaidem  prsdicti  Regis  CapeUanus  longo  tempore  exetitit,  et  ea 
qnc  oenlit  ■ola  riderit  et  quibne  intorfuerit  longo  relatn  vel  copioeo  indaU' 
tanter  ennolearo  stndait,  qnamvii  libmm  usque  ad  finem  Regis  adyenii  CMibns 
impeditofl  perdncere  nequiyerit.  Ouido  etiam  Pnesnl  Ambianensis  metricmn 
carmen  edidit,  quo  Maronem  et  Papininm  gesta  heronm  pan  gen  tee  imitatos 
Senladnm  bellum  descripeit,  Hemldum  vituperam  tt  oondemnamt,  OuilUrmmm 
verb  eoOaudanf  ei  magniJUemi'*  This  is  at  least  as  true  of  the  Archdeacon 
as  it  is  of  the  Bishop. 

p*  383*  note  1.  The  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomeiy  is  a  grant  to  the 
IVinity  monastery  at  Rouen.  Another  grant  of  the  same  date  to  the  same 
monastery  I  have  mentioned,  as  bearing  on  another  point  in  the  history,  in 
p.  717.  In  p.  451,  on  the  same  cartulary,  we  find  the  donation  of  a  companion 
of  William,  who  seems  to  have  been  mortally  wounded  or  worn  out  in  the  cam- 
paign ;  "  EA  tempeetate  quA  Guillelmus,  Dux  Nonnannorum  egregius,  cum 
dassioo  apparatn  ingentique  exercitu  Anglorum  terram  ezpetiit,  quidam  miles, 
nomine  Osmundus  de  Bodes,  cum  aliis  illue  profectus,  et  languors  correptus 
atque  ad  extrema  perdnctu%  pro  animaB  sue  remedio,  dedit  Sanct«  Trinttati 
omnem  dedmam  terre  suae  in  alodio,"  kc 

p.  384,  L  8  from  bottom.    On  William's  possible  precautions  with  regard  to 
Maine,  see  p.  683. 
p.  438,  note  3,  for  **  mere  "  read  "  more." 
p.  433,  note  I,  for  ''Chronicles"  read  "Chronicle." 
p.  445. 1.  5.  d«l«  "  threefold." 

p.  458,  note,  for  "adjuventur  congruum,"  read  "adjuveotur,  congruum." 
p.  466,  note  4.     On  eompaUr  see  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  318.     What 
a  gap  between  this  use  of  the  word  and  the  Sedition  of  the  Ciompi. 

p.  467,  note.  On  the  origin  of  .£l%ifu  the  wife  of  iElfgar,  see  p.  699,  and 
vol.  iL  p.  6a9. 

p.  472,  1.  13.     On  placing  the  inferior  troops  in  the  rear,  see  the  tactics  of 
Eadmund  at  Sherstone,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
p.  474,  note  1,  for  "itum^wX^oii"  read  *'(rvfi3ovAf^if." 
p.  476,  note  a.    Of.  vol.  i.  p.  577. 

p.  477, 1.  14,  read,  "at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  hill,  where  the  present  road 
from  Hastings  enters  the  town  of  Battle." 

p.  483, 1.  I.  0£  the  account  of  the  danger  of  Sevenu  at  the  battle  of  Lyons, 
Dion.  IxxY.  6 ;  o^r^t  rhv  tmrov  iaro0a\if¥  4tta^ifv*wrw,  &s  ik  <78c  ptiyorras 
Tdantks  robs  lovrov,  t^f  x^^M*!^  Ttptfi^dfiMros  koI  t^  ^^t  awoiffdfuyot,  4s  rohw 
^c^rraff  c2rtir48i|<rcy  ftwi  (>  ataxw9^*f  iiroffrp^meuf  ^  jcol  aibrbs  airrois  ^vmu 
w6k7rrm.  So  ^lius  Spartianus,  Severus,  11;  "Ingens  periculum  equi  casu 
adiit,  ita  ut  mortuus  ictu  plumbese  crederetur." 
p.  486, 1.  I.    On  the  sword,  see  p.  749. 


ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS.  xxvii 

p.  491, 1.  a  from  bottom,  dele  "with  a  alight  inclination  of  the  ground  in 
their  fovoar.** 

»  p.  511,  note  I.  I  aooept  this  implied  statement  of  Florenoe  that  the  son  of 
Harold  and  Ealdgyth  was  named  Ulf,  rather  than  the  other  statement  in  the 
"Genealogia  Regnm  West-Saxonum"  fThorpe,  i.  376),  which  gives  him  the 
name  of  his  father ;  "  Haroldos  .  .  .  de  ReginA  AldgithA,  Comitis  j£l%arl 
filiA,  hahoit  fiHum  Haroldmn ; "  though  this  passage  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  my  conjecture  in  p.  764  that  Harold's  other  sons  were  children  of  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  statement  of  William  of 
MakDesbfuij  (iv.  529)  that  Magnus  of  Norway  in  his  expedition  to  Anglesey 
was  accompanied  by  a  "Haioldus,  filius  Haroldi  Regis  quondam  Anglie/' 
is  a  confiiBion,  arising  perhaps  from  the  description  in  Florence  of  Magnus 
himself,  as  a  grandson  of  Harold  Hardrada.  No  such  person  appears  in  the 
account  in  Florence  or  Orderic  (768%  and  the  Chronicle  simply  calls  the  in- 
vaders "  utwikingas.*' 

p.  517,  note  2.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ijegend  of  Siward  (Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes,  iL  iii)  expressly  denies  that  Waltheof  was  at  Senlac ; 
"Comes  Waldevus  nop  interfuit  conflictui  quum  Dux  Willelmus  Bastardus 
Anglos  oppressit  et  devicit."  The  conflicting  authorities  are  about  equally 
worthless. 

p-  533t  last  line.  On  the  physical  changes  along  this  coast,  see  Earle, 
Parallel  Chronicles,  315-317. 

P-  539*  n<'to  '•  '^^^  legend  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  legend  of  Bimam 
Wood  coming  to  Dunsinane. 

p.  543,  note  3.  Another  provision  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Housecarls  is 
fyvaad  at  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire,  Domesday,  75. 

p.  557,  last  line.  Why  did  William  have  a  new  crown  made  ?  One  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  made  a  special  point  of  being  crowned  with 
the  crown  which  had  been  worn  by  Eadward.  Was  it  held  to  be  desecratet} 
by  the  irregular  coronation  of  Hardd  1 

p.  607, 1.  II  from  bottom,  lor  ''thirteenth"  read  "twelfth." 

p.  630,  L  II  from  bottom^  alter  "takes  its  place/'  add  "Harold  the  First 
seems  to  have  been  crowned  at  Oxford,  Harthacnut  at  Canterbury ;  Eadward 
was  crowned  at  Winchester,  perhaps  at  Canterbury  also.** 

p.  624,  1.  ao.  See  also  Depping,  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Nonnands, 
i.  316 ;  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i  188.  Depping's  speculations  are 
amusing  enough,  though  he  does  not  go  quite  so  deep  as  Menard. 

p.  641,  1.  15.  To  these  German  accounts  add  Annales  Wirzibui^nses 
(Porta,  ii.  245),  "A.  1066.  Cometa  videtur;  et  Anglia  a  Normannis  subji- 
citnr,**  and  Annales  Besuenses  (it  949),  "  A.  1066.  Stella  cometes  apparuit, 
et  eo  anno  Rex  Anglorum  Haroaldus  ocdditur.** 

p.  660, 1.  9  from  bottom.    See  p.  703. 

p.  668,  L  4,  for  "  fratneUs"  read  *«  frmtrueUs." 

p.  670,  L  14,  for  "need"  read  "accept." 

p.  684, 1.  18.    It  is  a  charter  to  Westminster,  quoted  by  Ellis,  i.  312. 

p.  685,  L  3  from  bottom.  For  another  oath  taken  "supra  philacteria 
reliquiurum,''  see  Dudo,  126  C. 


xxvui  ADDITIONS  AND   C0BBECTI0N8. 

p.  694,  L  1 1  from  bottom.  Yet  oompare  the  strange  itfttemont  of  the  Eboo- 
miast  (aee  vol.  L  p.  454)  about  the  ^thelingi  Eadwvd  %ad  .Alfred  bebg  tent 
into  Nonnandy  for  education. 

p.  709,  L  9.  I  ought  not  to  have  called  "Ordericui  Angligena**  a  "foieign 
writer,"  but  he  wrote  in  a  foreign  country,  and  from  a  foreign  point  of  view. 
For  all  these  purposee  he  connte  as  a  Norman  writer. 

p.  714,  L  19.  ''ErnuUus*^  or  "  Amulfus  de  Heeding"  ocoun  also  as  a  large 
landowner  in  Wiltshire,  Domesday,  66,  69  b,  and  in  other  counties. 

p.  730,  L  34.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  have  added  to  mj  list  two 
other  Hampshire  Thegns  of  small  estate,  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig,  who  appear  in 
the  same  page  of  Domesday  ;  "  Sudberie  tenuerunt  Ednod  et  Edni  in  alodiui 
de  Bege  E.  et  poet  mortem  ejus  ipsi  quoque  sunt  mortut.  Quidam  Tsro 
proximus  eorum  Cola  redemit  terram  de  Willelmo  Comite."  This  does  not 
positively  show  that  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig  died  at  Senlac,  but  the  time  of  their 
death  and  the  apparent  confiscation  of  their  lands  look  like  it. 

p.  731,  1.  13.  Sereral  curious  personal  details  of  Godric  will  be  found  in 
Domesday,  57  6,  58, 149. 

p.  736,  L  a,  for  "six"  read  "twelve." 

p.  738,  L  6,  for  "in  vigiles"  read  "invigiles." 

p.  745,  L  II.  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  in  his  lately  published  History  of  Eng- 
land  (i.  ao8),  shows  a  better  understanding  of  the  ground  than  most  modem 
writers. 

p.  748, 1.  7  from  bottom.  One  or  other  of  these  stories  about  Eustace,  it  is 
hard  to  see  which,  seems  to  be  darkly  alluded  to  by  William  of  Bialmesbury 
(iii.  344).  After  mentioning  how  William  had  three  horses  killed  under  him 
(see  p.  485,  note  2),  he  adds,  "  Perstitit  tamen  magnanlmi  Duois  et  corpus  et 
animus,  quamvis  fiuniliari  susurro  a  custodibus  corporis  revocaretur ;  perstitit, 
inquam,  donee  victoriam  plenam  superveniens  noz  infunderet." 

p.  750,  L  3  from  bottom.  Thomas  Wikes,  in  the  opening  of  his  history, 
ingeniously  rolls  together  several  accounts,  and  makes  altogether  short  work 
of  the  battle.  "  In  primo  conflictu  totum  pondus  proelii  conversum  est  in 
Regem,  qui  coxA  prope  nates  pene  prscisA,  letaliter  vulneratus  post  modicum 
tempus  interiit.  Compert&  Begis  morte  dilapsus  est  ejus  exercitus,  fere  om- 
nibus qui  fugere  non  poterant  interfectis."  This  reminds  one  of  a  passage  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  which  I  ought  to  have  quoted  elsewhere.  After  his 
description  of  the  battle,  which  he  certainly  makes  out  to  have  been  hard 
fought  enough,  he  goes  on  to  make  his  celebrated  comparison  between  the 
Normans  and  the  English.  After  speaking  of  the  English  love  of  eating  and 
drinking,  he  adds  (iii.  245),  "  Sequebantur  vitia  ebrietatis  socia,  quae  viiorum 
animos  effoeminant.  Hinc  factum  est,  ut  magis  temeritate  et  furore  prse- 
dpiti  quam  scientii  militari  Willelmo  congressi,  uno  proelio,  et  ipso  perfacili, 
servituti  se  patriamque  pessumdederint."  I  believe  that  some  modem  writers 
have  inferred  from  this  that  the  English  went  drunk  into  the  battle,  and  have 
taken  this  as  a  text  to  preach  the  advantages  of  temperance. 

p.  751,  L  a  from  bottom,  for  "difference"  read  "differences." 

p.  754,  L  6,  for  "  text"  read  "notes." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THB     ELBCTION     OF     HAROLD.^ 
Jwaiiaiy  5th — April  i6th,  1066. 

THE  central  stage  of  onr  journey  is  now  reached.    We  Pre- 
are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  year^  of  that  ^^rtanoe 
year  whose  effects  on  all  later  English,  on  all  later  European,  ^^*  ^^ 

^  The  anthoritieB  for  tliia  Chapter  and  for  the  whole  of  this  volume  may 
be  dealt  with  in  a  single  sammary.  For  the  most  part  they  are  the  same 
as  those  which  we  have  been  using  all  along ;  but  they  must  now  be 
looked  at  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Hitherto,  except  in  the  Chapters 
specially  devoted  to  Norman  affiiirs,  our  use  of  the  Norman  writers  has 
been  for  the  most  part  incidental.  But,  through  the  whole  of  the  con- 
troversies of  the  year  1066,  we  must  place  English  and  Norman  writers  in 
a  certain  sense  on  a  leveL  The  writers  of  each  nation — I  speak  of  course 
mainly  of  contemporary  writers — teU  the  tale  from  their  own  national 
points  of  view  and  in  the  way  which  is  most  &vourable  to  their  own 
national  heroes.  At  no  time  must  thehr  statements  be  more  carefully 
compared  with  one  another,  as  no  full  or  accurate  narrative  could  be 
drawn  from  either  side  by  itself.  The  English  writers  maintain  a  sort  of 
sullen  silence  on  those  points  on  which  the  Normans  are  naturally  the  most 
full.  The  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  through  ignorance,  through  pre- 
judice, sometimes  through  direct  disregard  to  truth,  grossly  misrepresent 
all  English  affidrs. 

At  this  stage  we  lose  the  Biographer  of  Eadward,  who  ends  his  story  in 
a  most  significant  way  at  Eadward^s  death,  and  who  has  nothing  beyond  one 
or  two  dark  allusions  to  anything  later.  On  the  Norman  side  we  gain  one 
most  valuable  source  of  help  in  the  Tapestry  of  Bayeux,  whose  origin  and 
importance  I  shall  discuss  in  a  separate  note.  (See  Appendix  A.)  The 
Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro  must  also  be  carefully  studied.  Wild 
as  it  is  in  many  parts,  it  is  our  most  detailed  account,  and  our  only  Scandi- 
navian account,  of  the  campaign  of  Stamfordbridge,  and  it  also  shows  us 
the  way  in  which  English  and  Norman  affikirs  were  looked  on  in  Northern 
Europe. 

Later  writers,  down  to  as  late  a  time  as  any  one  pleases,  are,  at  this 
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CHAP.  XI.   history  can  never  be  wiped  out.     No  one  year  in  later 
English  history  can   for  a   moment  compare^  in   lasting 
importance,  with  the  year  which^  with  some  small  exag- 
geration, we  may  call  the  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
No  later     There  have  indeed  been  later  periods  in  our  history  which 
which'one   ^^^  ^^^  ^  memorable  in  their  results  as  the  inyasion 
yew  and     ^f  William    itself.     The    events    of    the    thirteenth,    of 

one  day 

stand  oat    the   sixteenth^  of  the   seventeenth   century,  are  all  fully 
way.  entitled  to  be  set   side  by  side  with  the  events  of  the 

eleventh.  But  in  all  these  cases  we  have  to  set  the 
work  of  a  whole  generation  against  the  work  of  a  single 
year.  One  age  is  famous  for  the  great  struggle  against 
alien  domination,  and  for  the  final  establishment  of  English 
ireedom  in  its  later  form.  Another  age  gave  us  all  the 
results,  for  good  and  for  evil,  of  the  great  Reformation  of 
religion.  A  third  age  confirmed  on  a  surer  and  more 
lasting  basis  those  political  rights  which  the  thirteenth 
century  had  won  back,  but  which  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth  had  once  more  brought  into  jeopardy.  But,  in  all 
these  great  periods  of  change,  the  work  was  gradual ;  there 
is  no  single  moment,  no  single  year,  on  which  we  can 
place  our  finger  as  the  moment  or  the  year  when  the  work 
was  actually  done.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  work  was 
gradual  also.  A  long  series  of  events  prepared  the  way  for 
William's  enterprise,  and,  when  he  began  his  work,  it  needed 
more  than  a  single  day  or  a  single  year  to  put  him  in  full 
possession  of  the  Empire  for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long. 
Still  in  the  eleventh  century  there  is  a  single  year  and  a 
single  day  which  stand  forth  in  a  way  in  which  no  single 
day  or  year  stands  forth  in  the  ages  after  them.  There  is 
no  later  year  to  compare  to  the  year  in  which  the  Crown 

time,  worthy  of  more  than  usual  attention.     Tliough  for  the  most  jwirt  of 

very  little  value  in  themselveH,  they  tell  us,  what  it  ia  inodt  important  !*• 

leam,  the  way  in  which  different  ages  looked  at  the  greatest  events  iu 
English  history. 


CHABACTBR   OF  THE   YEAR    I066.  5 

of  England  was  worn  by  the  last  King  of  the  old  sacred  chap.  xi. 
and  immemorial  stocky  by  the  first  and  last  King  who 
reigned  purely  because  he  was  the  best  and  bravest  among 
his  people,  and  by  the  first  and  last  King  who  could  boast 
that  he  held  his  Kingdom  purely  of  God  and  his  own 
sword.  There  is  no  one  day  in  later  times  to  compare  to 
that  memorable  morning  when  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe,  when  England  and  Normandy,  when  Harold  and 
William,  met  face  to  face  in  the  great  wager  of  battle  on 
the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  For  days  of  equal  moment  in 
our  history  we  must  go  back  to  far  earlier  times,  to  times 
which  are  still  half  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  legend.  For 
a  day  like  the  day  when  England  bowed  to  her  first  purely 
foreign  lord,  we  must  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  first 
Englishman  was  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  the 
day  when  the  first  Englishman  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Britain. 


§  1,  Sickness  and  Death  of  Eadward,     December  a8,  1065- 
January  5,  1066. 

We  left  Eadward  on  his  death-bed.  His  work  was  over ; 
his  newly  built  minster  was  hallowed,  though  he  had  been 
himself  shut  out  from  taking  any  part  in  that  great  cere- 
mony. The  Witan  had  been  gathered,  as  usual,  for  the 
Christmas  festival ;  the  special  summons  to  the  dedication 
of  Saint  Peter's,  and,  still  more,  the  pressing  urgency  of  the 
national  a&irs,  had,  we  may  well  believe,  called  together 
a  greater  number  than  usual  of  the  Thegns  and  Prelates 
of  the  land.  It  was  plain  that  the  nation  would  soon  be 
called  on  to  elect  a  King,  and  to  elect  a  King  under 
circumstances  of  which  no  past  age  had  ever  seen  the 
like.  Perhaps  vague  reports  may  already  have  found  their 
way  into  the  land,  warning  men  of  the  dangers  which 
were  likely  to  threaten  England  alike  firom  her  own  exiles 
and  from  the  foreign  kinsman  of  the  dying  King.     But, 
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CHAP.  XI.  even  if  no  thought  of  Tostig  or  of  William  crossed  men's 
minds,  there  was  enough  to  make  those  days  of  Eadward's 
last  sickness  days  of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  every  patriotic 
Englishman.  From  the  beginning  of  Eadward's  sickness, 
no  hope  of  his  recovery  seems  to  have  been  entertained.  The 
question  in  every  man's  mind  must  have  been,  who  should 
fill  his  place  when  he  was  taken  from  them.  The  choice  of 
the  electors  would  be  perfectly  free.  Things  were  not  as 
they  had  been  when  Swend  and  Cnut  were  in  the  land,  claim- 
ing the  votes  of  the  Witan  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But 
things  were  as  they  had  never  been  before  since  the  line  of 
State  of  Cerdic  had  ruled  over  united  England.  The  King  who  lay 
Une."*^  at  the  point  of  death  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
boy  Eadgar  and  his  sisters,  the  last  of  his  race.  The  names 
of  Christina  and  Margaret  were  most  likely  never  uttered ; 
England  had  never  yet  dreamed  of  g^iving  herself  a  female 
ruler.  A  sentimental  interest  might  gather  round  Eadgar 
as  the  last  male  of  the  kingly  house,  but  a  sentimental 
interest  was  all  that  he  could  awaken.  His  age  and,  as 
events  proved,  his  character  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  for 
rule.  And  Eadgar,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  did  not 
possess  that  constitutional  claim  to  a  preference  which  was 
all  that,  before  the  actual  election,  would  have  belonged  even 
to  a  son  of  the  dying  King.  At  three  earlier  times  had 
the  royal  line  been  reduced  so  low  as  to  number  none  but 
members  of  an  age  too  young  for  personal  government. 
Eadwig,  Eadward  the  Martyr,  iEthelred,  had  all  been 
chosen  in  their  non-age.  But  the  princes  so  chosen  were 
all  of  them  true  -^thelings.  Englishmen  born,  sons  of  an 
English  King  by  an  English  mother.  And,  in  those  days, 
as  there  was  no  better  qualified  candidate  in  the  royal 
house,  so  there  was  no  man  out  of  it  marked  out  by  the 
hand  of  nature  as  a  bom  King  of  Men.  In  those  days  the 
greatest  of  living  Englishmen  was  no  Thegn  or  Ealdor- 
man,  but  the  renowned  Primate  Dunstan.     England  had 
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therefore^  in  all  those  cases^  accepted  a  King  in  his  boyhood   chaf.  jx. 
or  even  in  his  childhood.     There  was  now  no  such  need. 
Eadgar^  grandson  of  Ironside  as  he  was,  had  no  consti-  No  con- 
tutional  claim  upon  the  votes  of  the  Witan  beyond  any  prefenjucs 
other  male  person  in  the  realm.     He  was  not  bom  in  the  ^^^ 
land;  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady. 
And  close  beside  the  throne,  just  beyond  the  strict  limits  Positiott  <^r 
of  the  royal  house,  stood  the  foremost  man  in  England, 
already,  it  may  be,  associated  in  some  sort  to  the  honours 
of  royalty,  already  an  Under- King  who  received  the  oaths 
and  homage  of  vassal  princes,  as  a  sharer  in  the  rule  of  the 
Empire  of  Britain.^     Whether  he  had  been  marked  out  by 
any  formal  act  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  men  had  long 
learned  to  look  to  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  as  their 
future  King.     And  yet,  when  the  day  of  choice  drew  near, 
men  might  well  stop  and  wonder  at  the  step  which  they 
were  about  to  take.     The  Law  justified  the  act;  the  needs 
of  the  time  commanded  it ;  but  it  was  a  strange  and  un- 
wonted  act  nevertheless.     It  was  something  new,  some-  Novelty  ^r 
thing  which  might  well  set  the  minds  and  tongues  of  men  from  u 
at  work,  to  be  called  on,  freely  and  under  no  fear  of  the  royiahtluM!. 
Danish  axe,  to  choose  a  King  who  had  no  royal  forefathers, 
a  King  who  came  not  of  the  stock  of  Ecgberht,  Cerdic,  and 
Woden.     Men  whose  office  or  whose  sagacity  had  taught 
them  to  scan  the  chances  of  the  time  might  ask  how  such 
a  choice  would  be  looked  on  by  the  exile  at  the  court  of  Attitude 
Baldwin,  and  by  the  prince  who  now,  in  the  height  of|^Xo&tig, 
success  and  glory,  had  made  the  Norman  land  the  wonder 
of  continental  Europe.     Rimiours  might  already  be  afloat 
that  the  English  Earl,  soon  about  to  become  the  English 
King,  had,  in  some  strauge  and  unknown  way,  abeady 
become  ihe  man  of  the  Norman  Duke.    And  without  going  Possible 
so  far  afield,  men  might  ask  how  the  great  land  north  of  ^jj^^^j. 
the  Himiber  would  look  on  the  choice  which  to  Wessex^^^*^- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  424,  634. 
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OHAP.  XI.  and  East-Anglui  seemed  the  only  choioe  possible.    The 
Thegns  and  Prelates  of  Northumberland  migpht  gire  their 
votes  with  the  other  Witan,  but  would  the  fierce  people  of 
that  proud  and  distant  province  submit,  without  a  blow  or 
a  murmur,  to  the  kingahip  of  a  West-Saxon,  a  son  of  Gbd- 
wine^  a  brother  of  Tostig?    The  days  when  thoughts  like 
these  were  working  in  men^s  minds  must  have  been  days  of 
imporUnoe  care  and  perplexity.  There  was  one  source  from  which  light 
wartl*8'       A^d  h^Ip  might  be  looked  for,  light  and  help  which  might  in 
oomm'^dA-  ^°^®  ^^  Beem  to  come  directly  from  heaven.  The  words  of  a 
tion.  djring  man  have  been  in  all  times  looked  on  as  solenm  and 

almost  prophetic  utterances.  The  words  of  a  djring  King 
were,  by  the  traditional  feelings  of  Englishmen,  clothed  with 
an  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the  Law  itself.  Eadward 
was  a  dying  man  and  a  dying  King.  And  he  was  yet  more. 
Strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  was  already  beginning  to  be 
looked  on  with  somewhat  of  the  reverence  due  to  a  Saint. 
The  will  of  Eadward  had  perhaps  never  been  held  to  be  of 
such  moment,  his  voice  had  perhaps  never  been  so  eagerly 
listened  for  in  the  Councils  of  his  Kingdom,  as  when  he  lay, 
helpless  and  wellnigh  speechless,  on  his  bed  at  Westminster. 
Men  waited  for  the  voice  of  the  dying  man,  the  dying 
King,  the  dying  Saint,  to  confirm  once  more  with  his  last 
breath  the  nomination  of  the  successor  on  whom,  amidst 
all  doubts  and  dangers,  the  heart  of  England  still  was  fixed. 
In  choosing  for  the  first  time  a  King  not  of  the  blood  of 
Cerdic,  it  would  be  no  small  strength  and  comfort  if  they 
knew  that  the  step  was  taken  with  the  full  approval  and 
the  foil  bidding  of  the  last  King  of  Cerdic^s  house.  The 
King  was  sick  unto  death ;  the  Witan  were  gathered  round 
his  palace.  The  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body, 
it  would  become  their  duty  to  choose  his  successor.  It  was 
doubtless  with  no  small  anxiety,  with  somewhat  even  of 
religious  awe,  that  they  awaited  the  last  expression  of  the 
will  of  Eadward  as  to  who  that  successor  should  l>e. 


EADWARD  S  DEATH-BED. 


The  West  Minster  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday ;  the  chap.  xt. 
news  was  brought  to  the  King^  who,  as  his  legend  says,  The  King's 
on  hearing  it  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  as  if  to  say.  It  wedncH- 
is   finished.^     For  five   days  his   sickness  increased,  and  ^^^^^g 
the  public  anxiety  heightened  at  every  stage  of  the  dis-  1065. 
order.*    On  the  sixth  day  from  the  consecration,  his  speech  He  becomes 

BDeecult^H^ 

began  to  fail  him ;  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  his  words  Tueadny, 
could  no  longer  be  imderstood ;  for  two  days  he  lay  worn  ^*^^^ 
out  by  the  extremity  of  his  sickness.^     It  was  no  time  to 
trouble  the  weary  sufferer  with  questions  even  as  to  the 
welfare  of  his  Kingdom.     At  last,  on  the  following  Thurs-  He  re- 
day,  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  his  flagging  powers  rallied,  speech, 
as  the  powers  of  dying  men  often  do  rally  at  the  point  of  J^J^^* 
death.     He  awoke  from  his  sleep  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  senses  and  of  his  speech.  On  either  side  of  his  bed  stood  The  grouii 
the  two  great  chiefs  of  his  realm,  Harold  the  Earl  and  bed. 
Stigand  the  Archbishop.*    At  the  bed's  head,  in  still  more 
immediate  personal  attendance  on  his  master,  stood  the 
Staller,  Bobert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  a  man  of  Norman  birth, 
but  whom  history  does  not  charge  with  treason  towards 

^  Mihei.  Biev.  X  Scriptt.  399.  "Peractis  itaque  omnibus  pro  t«'int4 
sollennitate,  quasi  diceret  Rex  *  Consuznmatum  est,'  inclinat  in  lectulo 
caput,  et  exhinc  ccepit  gravi  dolore  &tigari." 

'  lb.  "Tunc  moeror  et  luctus  omnium,  una  vox  plangentium."  This 
we  can  well  believe  ;  but  the  hag^ographer  is  plainly  writing  with  the  help 
of  his  own  fuller  knowledge,  when  he  goes  on  to  say ;  *'  Praesentiebant 
plures  ejus  in  morte  desolationem  patriae,  plebis  exterminium,  totius 
Anglicse  nobilitatis  excidium,  finem  libertatis,  honoris  ruinam."  The 
moment  was  an  anxious  one,  but  no  one  who  had  not  Eadward's  own  gift 
of  prophecy  could  foresee  all  this. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  430.  "  Biduo  vel  amplids  aded  eum  languor  &tigaverat, 
ut  vix  quum  loqueretur  quid  diceret  intelligi  posset."  These  details  should 
be  compared  throughout  with  the  account  in  ^tbelred,  who  developes  and 
improves  upon  every  touch. 

*  The  Biographer  (p.  431)  describes  those  present  as  "  Regina  terrse 
assidens  ejusque  pedes  super  gremium  suum  fovens,  ejusque  germanus 
Dux  Haroldus,  et  Rodbertus  regalis  palatii  stabilitor  et  ejusdem  Regis 
propinquus  (?),  Stigandus  quoque  Archiepiscopus.**  ^thelred  (400)  gives 
the  same  list,  but  stops  to  abuse  Stigand.  The  four  will  be  eeen  in  the 
Tapestry  (pi.  vii.  Bruce,  p.  74)  as  I  have  described  them. 
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OHAP.  XI.  England.  On  the  ground,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sat 
the  Lady  Eadgyth,  the  sister  of  the  great  Earl,  cherishing 
the  feet  of  her  royal  husband  in  her  bosom.  Her  thoughts 
wandered  perhaps  to  the  brother  beyond  the  sea,  the  brother 
on  whose  behalf  she  had  so  deeply  sinned,  the  brother  who 
had  so  lately  held  the  place  nearest  to  Eadward's  heart,  but 
who  was  now  for  ever  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  crowns  or 
earldoms.  The  tongue  of  Eadward  was  loosened,  but  his 
first  words  were  words  of  prayer.*  In  his  long  slumber  he 
had  seen  a  vision ;  if  that  vision  were  truly  from  heaven, 
he  prayed  that  he  might  have  strength  to  declare  it ;  if  it 
were  but  the  phantom  of  a  disordered  brain,  he  would  that 
his  tongue  should  rather  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of  Robert. 
But  the  message  which  he  had  to  declare  from  heaven 
called  for  a  larger  audience  than  the  four  favoured  ones 
who  were  gathered  round  him.  A  few  more  of  his  chosen 
friends — their  names  are  not  recorded — were  summoned  to 

He  declares  the  bedside  of  the  dying  King.^  He  then,  fluently  and 
with  energy,^  poured  forth  the  awful  words  of  warning. 

'  In  this  account  of  Eadward's  death-bed  I  follow  the  contemporary  USsy 
which  is  closely  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  a 26.  ^thelred,  or 
Osbert  whom  he  copied,  evidently  had  the  Life  before  him,  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  expand  every  speech  and  incident,  llie  reader  must  form  what 
judgement  he  pleases  as  to  the  prediction  put  into  Eadward's  mouth.  Per* 
haps  most  modem  readers  will  be  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Stigand.  But  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  wholly  leaving  out  what 
I  find  in  a  contemporary  writer,  who  affirms  that  he  had  his  information 
from  eye-witnesses  ("sicut  testantur  hi  qui  aderant  prajHentes,"  Vita  Eadw^. 
p.  430),  that  is,  very  probably  from  Eadgyth  herself.  In  fact  the  con- 
temptuous incredulity  attributed  to  Sti<,rand  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument 
that  something  professing  to  be  a  prophecy  was  actually  uttered  by  Ead- 
ward on  his  death-bed.  Of  course  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  exact  words.  Eadward  would  speak  English,  or  more  pro> 
bably  French,  and  his  words  would  gain  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  their 
translation  into  rhetorical  Latin. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  431.  "Cum  paucis  aliis  quos  idem  bcatus  Rex  a  somno 
excitatus  advocari  jusserat." 

■  lb.  430.  *'  TantA  uaus  est  loquendi  copiA  ut  cuivi.s  sanissimo  nihil  opuc 
esMct  supiik." 


eadward's  vision. 


« 


"  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  youth  in  Normandy,  1  knew  chap,  ati. 
two  monks,  most  holy  men  and  most  dear  to  me. 
Many  long  years  have  passed  away  since  they  were 
taken  away  from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world. 
But  now,  in  my  trance,  God  hath  sent  them  again  to  me 
to  speak  to  me  in  His  holy  name.  '  Know/  said  they  to 
me,  'that  they  who  hold  the  highest  place  in  thy  realm 
of  England,  the  Earls,  the  Bishops,  the  Abbots^  the  men 
in  holy  orders  of  every  rank,  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  In  the  eye  of  God  they  are  but 
ministers  of  the  fiend.  Therefore  hath  God  put  a  curse  He  fore^ 
upon  thy  land;  therefore  hath  He  given  thy  land  over  into  ^^^tr^of 
the  hand  of  the  enemy.  Within  a  j^r  and  a  day  from  Euglaad. 
thy  death,  shall  fiends  stalk  through  thy  whole  land,  and 
shall  harry  it  from  one  end  to  another  with  fire  and  sword 
and  the  hand  of  plunder.'-  Then  said  I  to  them,  '  Let  me 
then  show  these  things  to  my  people  in  the  name  of  Ood. 
Haply  they  will  repent,  and  His  loving-kindness  will  have 
mercy  upon  them.  For  He  had  mer^y  on  the  men  of 
Nineveh,  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  His  threateningj  and 
repented  them  of  their  evil  ways.'     But  they  answered  me, 

*  They  will  not  repent,  neither  shall  the  mercy  of  God  come 

nigh  imto  them.'     Then  said  I,  *  What  shall  be  the  time  Aiit^sory  of 
or  the  way  in  which  we  may  look  for  these  your  threaten-  ti^^^"^^ 
ings  to  come  to  an  end  V     '  In  that  day/  they  answered, 

•  when  a  green  tree  shall  be  cut  away  from  the  midst  of  its 
trunk,  when  it  shall  be  carried  away  for  the  space  of  three 
furlongs  from  its  root,  when,  without  the  help  of  man,  it 
shall  join  itself  again  to  its  trunk,  and  shall  again  put  forth 
leaves  and  bear  fruit  in  its  season.  Then  first  shall  be  the 
time  when  the  woes  of  England  shall  come  to  an  end/ ''  ^ 

^  The  Biographer  records  this  last  famous  prediction  or  similitude  without 
anjr  attempt  at  an  eiplanation.  When  he  wrote,  in  the  oarJy  ycnrs  of 
William,  a  Prometheus  after  the  &ct  might  well  put  into  Endward'^  mouth 
a  prophecy  of  the  Conquest  of  England  and  of  the  genffml  nuHfortutiua  of 
the  country.     But  he  could  not  put  into  his  moutJi  a  projihocy  in  honour  of 
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CHAP.  XI.        The  King  ceased  his  words  of  prophecy.   Harold,  Eadgyth^ 
th^^er     Bobert,  all  who  had  been  gathered  to  hear,  were  struck  with 
hearera;      g^^^  ^^d  remained  speechless.     One  heart  alone^  we  are 
dubelief  of  told,  was  hardened.     Stigand  leaned  over  the  King's  bed^ 
**^"        and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Earl  Harold  that  all  this  pro- 
phetic  talk  was  but  the  babbling  of  an  old  man  worn  oat 
by  sickness.'     The  Primate,  stout-hearted  Englishman  as 
we  know  him^  was,  we  may  well  believe,  a  hard  and  worldly 
man,  and  his  experience  of  men  of  his  own  calling,  his 
familiarity  with  what  others  looked  on  as  miracle  and  pro- 
phecy, may  well  have  made  him  less  inclined  to  superstition 

Henry  the  Second.  Either  then  the  poHHage  is  a  later  interpolation,  of 
which  the  Editor  givAs  no  hint,  or  elne  Eadward  really  uttered  some  aUe- 
gory.  quote<l  »ome  proverb,  or,  as  Stigand  thought,  simply  talked  nonseiwe, 
on  which  people  began  to  put  a  meaning  forty  years  Uter.  The  orthodox 
eiplanation  is  that  the  tree  reniovwl  from  the  root  for  the  space  of  three 
furlongs  (the  words  are  "  trium  jvgerum.  spatio,"  but  one  can  hardly  make 
acret  a  measure  of  length)  means  the  Cruwn  transferred  to  usurpers  during 
three  reigns,  those  of  Harold  and  the  two  Williams  (the  descent  of  William 
Rufus  from  ^Ifre<l  is  forgotten,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  304).  The  tree  returns  to  the 
root  when  Henry  the  First  marries  Eadgyth  or  Matilda  the  daughter  of 
Margaret ;  it  bears  leaves  at  the  birth  of  her  chUdren.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (v.  419)  witnesses  that  the  birth  of  the  ^Etheling  William  (c.  iioi) 
was  looked  on  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  which  shows  that  it 
had  already  attracted  attention,  most  likely  at  the  marriage  of  William*s 
parents.  The  death  of  the  ^tbeling  in  1119  cut  off  all  such  hopes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  opened  the  way  for  a  more  clfiliorate  fulfilment 
in  the  persons  of  his  sister  and  her  son.  The  tree  now  brings  forth  leaves 
at  the  birth  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  fruit  at  the  birth  of  Henry  the 
Second.  See  -^thelred  401,  and  the  French  Life,  3805  et  se^jq.  The  writer 
seems  in  v.  384O  to  confound  Henry  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Third. 

^  Vita  Eadw.  431.  "Cunctisque  Rtupentibus  et  terrore  agente  taoenti^ 
bus,  ipse  Archiepiscopus,  qui  debuerat  vol  primus  pavere  vel  verbum  con- 
silii  dare,  infatuate  corde  ivhrnurmurat  in  aurem  DucU  senio  confectum  et 
morbo  quid  diceret  nescire."  He  had  just  before  paid  that  Harold,  Robert, 
and  Eadgyth  were  all  frightened — "terrentur  nimium."  ^thelred  (400) 
leaves  out  Harold's  fears,  and  also  leaves  out  the  characteristic  and  trust* 
worthy  little  touch  of  the  Archbishop  whispering  in  the  Earl's  ear,  which, 
as  they  stood  (see  the  Tapestry)  on  different  sides  of  the  bed,  involved 
leaning  over  the  dying  man.  In  his  account  the  details  of  the  coo  tempo* 
rary  writer  evaporate  in  this  fashion  ;  **  Is  [Stigandus]  ad  vocem  narraDtis 
obduruit,  nee  terretur  oraculo,  nee  fidem  habuit  prophetanti,  sed  potius 
Regem  confectum  senio  delirare  submurmurans,  riderc  maluit  quam  lugere.*' 
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than  to  unbelief.  The  lay  heart  was  more  easily  touched ;  mAF.  xr. 
the  female  heart  most  easily  of  all.  Eadgyth^  and  othem 
who  were  devoutly  given,  knew  well,  we  are  told,  the  sius 
of  England.  They  shuddered  as  they  thought  how  often  the 
warning  voice  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  how  often  the  voioo 
of  Eadward  and  of  Eadgyth  herself,  had  spoken  in  vain  to 
the  guilty  nation.^  The  pious  Lady  perhaps  deemed  that 
the  uncanonical  appointment  of  Stigand  was  more  likely 
to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  than  the  murder  of  Gros* 
patric.  At  the  last  Christmas  feast,  she  whose  heart  was 
now  so  deeply  stirred  at  the  thought  of  ecclesiastical  corrup- 
tions, had  in  that  very  palace  stretched  forth  her  haiul 
to  shed  blood  which  no  Law  had  bidden  to  be  shed,  blood 
which,  as  far  at  least  as  she  was  concerned,  was  innocent. 

But  there  was  other  work  to  be  done  that  day  besidye  The^ue- 
hearkening  to  foretellings  of  evil,  besides  disputing  as  to 
the  degree  of  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  words  of  him  who 
foretold  it.    The  moment  was  come  when  the  all-important     ' 
question  might  be  pressed  on  the  mind  of  the  dying  King. 
His  fiiends  stood  and  wept  around  him ;  the  tears  of  the 

'  The  meaDiog  of  the  Biographer  (431-432)  is  perfectly  plain ;  "Cog- 
noHcebaDt  enim  per  sacri  ordinis  personas  Christiani  culttbs  religirtrii^iu 
maxim^  violatam,  hocqne  frequentii&s  declam&sse  [declar&sse  ?]  turn  jjcr 
legates  et  epistolas  suas  Romanum  Papam,  turn  in  frequentibus  moiiiti!^ 
ipsom  Begem  et  Reginam  ;  sed  divitiis  et  mimdanA  glorift  irrecuperaliliter 
quidam  diabolo  allecti,  vitas  ade6  neglezerant  disoiplinam  nt  non  horrerent 
jam  tunc  imminentem  incidere  in  Dei  iram.*'  That  is,  the  Pope,  the  Klng^ 
and  the  Lady  had  before  this  time  rebuked  the  English,  but  they  weft? 
stiff-necked  and  would  not  hearken ;  hence  the  divine  threaten iiii^ji 
^thelred  (400)  clearly  means  the  same  ;  '' Recordantur  haec  ipsa  sun>ijh^ 
siepiiis  narrata  Pontifioi,  ipsumque  perssope,  tarn  per  legates,  turn  [»er 
epistolas,  eorum  vesaniam  increp&sse,  Regemque  ac  Reg^inam  his  nmliJi 
curandis  diligentiam  adhibuisse,  sed  profecisse  nihil/*  But  his  first  chvuM: 
was  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  writer  of  the  French  Lifa  did 
misunderstand  it.  He  mistakes  the  letters  written  by  the  Pope  for  lett  .n- 
written  to  the  Pope  to  announce  Eadward's  vision  ; 

**  Mais  li  prudem  11  plus  sen^  En  escrit  unt  tuz  les  rootz  mi«, 

Unt  ses  dits  mut  meuz  not^  ;  E  a  TApostoille  tramis, 

E  curaument  unt  entendu  Par  epistre,  e  par  legat." 

L'ordres  des  mot«,  e  retenu  ;  Vv.  3787  et  seqq. 
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Lady  as  she  sat  at  his  feet  fell  &Bter  and  more  thickly 
still.  He  ^ye  orders  for  his  burial.  He  checked  the  grief 
of  his  friends ;  he  bade  them  rejoice  at  his  coming  de- 
liverance, and  he  craved  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  his 
Bonl.^  He  spoke  of  the  constant  love  and  devotion  which 
had  been  ever  shown  him  by  the  wife  whom  he  had  once 
driven  away  from  his  hearth  and  board.  She  had  ever  been 
to  him  as  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter;'  God  would 
reward  her  for  her  good  deeds  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  At  last  Harold  and  Stigand — nor  have  we  any 
right  to  exclude  Robert  from  their  counsels — found  means 
of  calling  Eadward's  mind  to  the  great  subject  which  then 
filled  the  whole  heart  of  England.  When  all  was  over^ 
when  his  body  was  laid  in  his  new  minster,  when  his  soul 
had  gone  to  its  reward,  who  should  fill  the  place  which  he 
had  so  long  filled  on  earth  ?  Who,  when  he  was  gone^ 
should  wear  the  royal  crown  of  England,  the  Imperial 
diadem  of  Britain  ?  Eadward,  at  that  last  moment,  was 
not  wanting  to  his  last  duty.  He  stretched  forth  his  hand 
towards  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  spake  the  words^ 
''  To  thee,  Harold  my  brother,  I  commit  my  Kingdom.*' ' 
He  then  went  on  to  declare  his  last  wishes  to  his  chosen 
Eadward*8  successor.  For  Eadward  to  give  Harold  instructions  in  the 
*"  ^'  art  of  government  was  certainly  needless,  and  the  dying 
man  doubtless  felt  it  to  be  so.  But  there  were  a  few  per- 
sonal wishes  which  were  near  to  his  heart ;  there  were  a  few- 
personal  favourites  whom  he  wished  to  commend  to  the 


Eadwnrd 
names 
Harold  as 
his  sue- 
cessor. 


>  Vita  Eadw.  430.  "  Fnneribus  exsequiis  attitulat  se  oommendatione  et 
precibus  Bammoruni  Dei  fidelimn."  As  might  bo  expected,  he  recun  more 
than  once  to  the  subject.     See  pp.  433,  434. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 

'  I  think,  comparing  the  evidently  cautious  exprcRsion  of  the  Biogn^her 
with  the  outspoken  words  of  the  Chronicles  an((  Florence,  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  putting  this  meaning  on  the  words  (433), "  Porrect4  manu  [the  very 
gesture  is  shown  in  the  Tapestry]  ad  pnedictnm  nutriduro  suum  fratrem 
Haroldum,  '  Hanc/  inquit,  '  cum  omni  rtffno  tiitandam  comroendo.* "  Se« 
Appendix  B. 
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favourable  care  of  his  successor.  First  among  these  was  chap  xj. 
the  Lady  herself.  I  need  not  again  enlarge  on  the  mys-  ^'^^^^ 
terious  relations  between  Eadward  and  Eadgyth ;  but,  in  Hr4iai4*» 

1.1         1  t  I'l         .,,..         ,.    cure  Uie 

these  his  last  days  at  least,  she  is  described  as  enjoying  his  i^dy 
perfect  confidence  and  affection.  But  a  sister  who  certainly 
abetted  Tostig,  who  perhaps  abetted  William,  against  the 
brother  who  was  now  called  to  reign,'  might  be  thought 
likely  to  meet  with  less  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Harold  than  she  had,  latterly  at  least,  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Eadward.  The  King  commended  her  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  his  widow  to  the  friendly  care  of  his  successor. 
Let  him  show  to  her,  as  a  Lady  and  a  sister,  all  faithfu] 
worship  and  service,  and  never,  while  she  lived,  let  her  lose 
the  honours  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her.^  He  com-  aofl  the 
mended  also  to  Harold  his  Norman  favourites,  those  whom^  r^vm^rit<  ii 
in  his  simplicity,  he  spoke  of  as  men  who  had  left  their 
native  land  for  love  of  him.^  Those  who  were  willing 
to  abide  in  the  land  as  English  subjects  under  Harold's 
allegiance  he  prayed  him  to  keep  and  to  protect.  Those 
who  refused  to  become  the  men  of  the  new  King  he 
prayed  him  to  dismiss  under  his  safe-conduct  to  their  own 
land,  taking  with  them  all  the  goods  which  they  had 
acquired  by  his  own  fitvour.* 

The  King  had  now  done  the  last  act  of  his  kingly  office,  Hb  direc* 
With  this  last  request  to  Harold  all  thought  of  earthly  biirial! 
things  passed  away  from  the  mind  of  Eadward.     But  the 
man  and  the  saint  had  still  friends  to  comfort ;  he  had  a 


'  See  Appendix  I. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  433.  "Hanc  .  .  .  tutandam  coinmendo,  ut  pro  Domin.i 
et  Borore,  at  est,  fideli  serves  et  honores  obsequio,  ut,  quo  advizerit,  a  me 
adepto  non  privetur  honors  debito."  Fideli  must  agree  with  obscquto,  not 
with  aorore. 

*  lb.  ''Commendo  pariter  etiam  eos  qui  nativam  terram  suam  rcli- 
querant  oanssft  amoris  mei,  mihiqne  hactenus  fideliter  sunt  obsequuti.** 

*  lb.  "  Ut,  susceptft  ab  eis,  si  ita  volunt,  fidelitate,  eos  tuearis  et  r6tinefl»» 
ant  tuA  defensione  conductos,  cum  omnibus  quae  sub  me  adquisierunt,  cum 
salute  ad  propria  transfretari  fiioias.** 
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oHAF.  XL   soul  for  which  to  request  their  prayers ;  he  had  a  body  to 

be  committed  to  the  ground  with  the  solemn  rites  of  the 

Church.     He  craved  that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the 

minster  which  he  had  reared^  in  a  special  spot  within  the 

hallowed   walls  which  their  inmat<eB  would  point  out  to 

His  death    those  who  stood  round  him.>     One  faint  thought  of  earth 

ooncwJed    P^^'^P^  <»nie  back  to  his  mind^  when  he  bade  them  not  to 

lest  he  lose  hiJe  his  death   firom  his  i)eople.     At  such  a  moment  it 

the  prayers 

of  his         might   perhaps  be  convenient  to   let    men   believe  that 

^^^  ®        Eadward  still  lived,  till  every  arrangement  could  be  made 

for   the   quiet  election  and  consecration  of  his  successor. 

But  Eadward^s  care  for  his  own  soul  made  him  tremble  at 

such  a  prospect.     "  Let  my  death/'  he  earnestly  prayed, 

''be  at  once  announced  everjrwhere,  that  all  the  faithfril 

may  at  once  call  on  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  for  me 

a  sinner/'^     Eadgyth  meanwhile  wept  without  ceasing. 

Eadward  comforted  her  with  the  allegorical  words ;  "  Fear 

not ;  I  shall  not  die,  but  by  God's  grace,  I  shall  soon  arise 

to  better  health/'^      But  the   last   moment  was  clearly 

drawing  near;  the  last  comfort  of  the  Church  had  to  be 

He  com-      given.     The  dying  saint  received  the  Body  of  his  Lord, 

™^J^.     seemingly  at  the  hands  of  Stigand ;  the  irregularity  of  his 

Thursday,    position  as  Primate  was  perhaps  not  held  to  affect  acts  done 

January  5f  .  .  . 

1066.  by  him  as  a  simple  priest.^     Strengthened  by  this  spiritual 

*  Vita  Eadw.  434.  *'  Fossa  sepulcri  mei  in  monasterio  paretur,  in  e** 
loco  quo  vobis  assignabitur." 

*  lb.  "  Mortem  meam  quceso  ne  celetis  [the  plural  is  ased  in  thcne 
general  directions,  while  the  political  requests  are  addressed  in  the  singular 
to  Harold],  sed  celeriiis  circumquaque  annuncietis,  ut  quicjue  fidelea  pro 
me  peccatore  deprecentur  clementiam  Dei  Omnipotentis."  Compare  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  suspicion  that  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
was  concealed.     Froude,  Hist.  £ng.  v.  514. 

'  lb.  "  Ne  timeas  ;  non  moriar  modo,  sed  bene  convalescam  propitiante 
Deo." 

*  lb.  "Sumpto  a  cobleSti  mensil  vita;  viatico.''  There  is  no  mention 
whether  the  Communion  was  in  one  kind  only.  Communion  in  both  kind^i 
was  certainly  usual  at  this  time  (see  'Will.  Pict.  113,  131),  but  it  is  not 
likely  in  the  case  of  a  dying  man. 


DEATH   OF   EADWABD. 

food^  Eadward's  soul  gently  passed  away,  and  the  last  Kin^ 
of  the  Hoase  of  Cerdic  was  no  more.  His  body  lay  as  in 
sle5^ ;  his  cheeks  like  the  rose,  his  beard  like  the  lily,  his 
white  hands  &lling  peacefully  by  his  side;  men  saw  written 
on  the  face  of  the  departed  saint  that  he  had  gone  to  hie 
Creator.* 
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The  King  was  dead.     The  last  day  of  his  kingship  had  Eiulwiml'i 
been  the  worthiest.     After  all  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  hk^im*  * 
reign,  Eadward  died,  not  only  as  a  saint,  but  as  an  English-  p^^vement 
man  and  a  patriot.     For  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  f^rUer 
Harold  had  been  his  guide  and  guardian ;  for  the  last  nine 
years  he  had  been  the  expectant  successor  of  the  Crown, 
And  now  the  day  had  come  and  the  word  was  spoken. 
Those  years  of  faithftil  guardianship  had  not  been  without 
their  firuit ;  Eadward,  with  Harold  and  Stigand  at  his  side, 
had  become  another  man  from  Eadward  who  had   once 
listened  to  every  lie  which  rose  to  the  lips  of  Robert  of 
Jumieges.*    The  old  wayward  spirit  had  again  burst  fortli 
when  revolt  overthrew  his  last  favourite;^   but  his  last 
favourite  was  at  least  an  Englishman  and  a  son  of  God- 
wine.    And  the  latest  act  of  all  had  made  up  for  all  that  Englbb 
had  gone  before.    Eadward  showed  on  his  death-bed  that  ^J^^*^ 
he  had  at  last  learned  that  the  Norman  could  never  bear  ^^^  ^ 
sway  in  England  with  the  good-will  of  the  English  peopk. 
The  dream  of  the  Norman  Duke  as  the  heir  of  the  Englidi 
Crown  had  passed  away.     The  dream  of  England  portioned 
out   among  Norman  Earls,   Prelates,  and   Knights  had 
passed  away  with  it.     England  was  to  have  an  English 
King,  the  noblest  man  of  the  English  people.    No  stranger 

*  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "Erat  tunc  videre  in  defuncto  corpore  gloriaiD 
migrantia  ad  Deum  animte,  qumn  scilicet  caro  fiunei  ut  rosa  rubemt, 
subjecta  barba  ut  lilium  canderet,  manus  suo  ordine  directse  albe- 
Boerent,  totumque  corpus  non  morti  sed  fausto  sopori  traditum  signa- 
rent." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  38  a. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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CHAP.  u.  was  to  be  endured  in  the  land,  but  such  as  wonld  plight 
their  homage  to  the  King  of  England's  choice.  For  others, 
however  dear  to  him,  all  that  Eadward  now  craved  was 
that  thej  might  depart,  unhurt  and  unplundered,  from  the 
land.  Virions  of  danger  may  have  flitted  across  his  mind, 
and  in  the  delirium  of  sickness,  in  the  mere  excitement  of 
pious  fear,  they  may  have  sliapcd  themselves  into  vague 
foreshadowings  of  the  wrath  to  come.  But  what  the  last 
dying  wishes  of  Eadward  were  we  know  beyond  a  doubt 
His  last  wishes,  his  last  hoi)es,  were  the  same  as  the  wishes 
and  the  hopes  of  every  faithful  Englishman.  His  last 
earthly  desire  was  that  Harold  should  wear  his  Crown,  that 
Harold  should  reign  over  a  land  freed  from  the  presence  of 
every  man  whose  presence  he  might  find  inconsistent  with 
the  welfare  of  England  and  her  King. 

£ftdwiurd*8  And  he  has  had  his  reward.  Far  more  precious  than  the 
vulgar  praises  of  Norman  legend-makers,  far  more  precious 
even  than  the  wrought  up  panegyric  of  the  courtly  chaplain 
of  his  widow,  is  the  song  in  Eadward's  honour  preserved  in 
our  national  Chronicles  from  the  hands  of  a  gleeman  of  his 
own  time  and  of  his  own  people.^  The  English  poet  sang 
of  Eadward's  early  troubles,  bow  he  had  to  seek  a  foreign 
land,  when  Cnut  overcame  the  race  of  iEthelred,  and  when 
Danes  wielded  the  dear  realm  of  England  for  eight  and 
twenty  winters.*  He  sang  of  Eadward's  personal  virtues  ; 
how  he  was  holy,  clean,  and  mild,  how  the  baleless  King 
was  ever  blithe  of  mood.'^  He  sang  of  the  glories  of  his 
reign ;  how  he  guarded  his  land  and  people ;  how  renowned 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1065. 

*  lb.         "pah  he  langa  tir.  And  Deona  weoldon 
Landes  bereafod,  Deore  rice 
Wunoda  wreclaatum  Eiij^lalandes 
Wide  geond  eorCan,  xx\-iii. 
8eo'S>an  Knut  ofercom  Wiiitra  gerimes 
Cynn  iESelredes,  Weolan  brytnodon." 

'  lb.         "Wbbs  k  bli«e  mod. 

Bealeleas  King."         See  vul.  ii.  p.  531. 


native 
panegyric. 
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warriors  stood  around  his  throne;  how  the  son  of  ^thelred  chap,  xi, 
ruled  over  Angles  and  Saxons,  how  Welsh  and  Scots  and 
Britons  all  obeyed  the  mighty  sway  of  the  noble  Eadward.> 
But  before  his  song  ceases^  the  minstrel  has  yet  to  tell  of 
one  deed  &r  above  all ^  of  one  last  act  which  made  the  name 
of  Eadward   truly  glorious.     Bitter  death  snatched  the 
noble  King  from  earth;  angels  bore  his  truthftil  soul  to 
heaven.    But  a  truer  note  of  patriotic  feeling  rings  forth  The  poet 
in  the  words  which  tell  us  how  the  wise  King  made  fast  the  nomi- 
his  realm  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl,  in  the  words  which,  ^^^/^ 
bursting  from  the  poef  s  heart,  tell  us  how  well  the  noble 
Earl  deserved  the  greatest  of  earthly  gifks.     He  in  all 
time  by  words  and  deeds  had  truly  obeyed  his  lord,  and 
had  lefb  nought  undone  which  was  needful  for  the  ruler  of 
his  people.2 

§  2.    The  Election  and  Coronation  of  Harold, 
January  5-6,  1066. 

The  throne  of  England  was  now  vacant,  vacant  under  Vacancy  i>r 
circumstances  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before.  The 
late  King^s  dying  orders  were  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as 
Eadward's  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  the  Witan  of  Eng- 
land knew  that  their  King  was  dead.  But  by  the  Law 
of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  announcement 
that  the  King  was  dead  could  not  be  answered  by  a  cry 
for  the  long  life  of  the  King  who  still  was  living.^    The 


Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066. 

"Weold  wel  ge'SungsD 
Walum  and  Scpttum, 
And  Bryttum  eac, 
Byre  JS^lredee. 
Englum  and  Seexum 
Oret  msegcum. 


Swa  ymbclyppa]> 
Cealda  biymmas, 
pet  eall  Eadwardse 
^))elum  Kinge 
Hyidan  holdelice 
Hagestalde  menn." 


The  Welsh,  who  are  thus  coupled  with  Scots,  and  distinguished  from 
the  Britons,  can  mean  only  the  Welsh  of  Strathdyde. 

'  See  Appendix  B,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 

'  *'Le  Roi  est  mort;  vive  le  Roi" — the  exact  opposite  to  old  Teutonic 
feelings. 

C  2 
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CHAP. ».  Witan,  not  yet  departed  from  their  Christinas  gathering, 
heard  that  the  throne  was  vacant^  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  for  them  alone  to  fill  it.    And,  with  the  news  that 
they  had  no  longer  a  King,  came  the  news  that  the  last 
wish  of  the  King  who  was  gone  had  pointed  out  to  them 
whom  he  wished  to  fill  his  kingly  seat  after  him.    All 
scruple  was  taken  from  every  mind  when  men  knew  that 
the  son  of  ^thelred,  the  heir  of  Cerdic,  had,  as  his  last 
act,  named  as  his  successor  the  son  of  Godwine^  the  grand- 
Meeting  of  son  of  Wulfuoth.    It  was  no  time  for  delay.    Men  came 
Juiuarj  5^  together  as  speedily  upon  the  death  of  Eadward  as  they 
'o^-         had  come  together  to  choose  Eadward  himself  upon  the 
death  of  Harthacnut.     The  King  lay  dead  in  his  pakce, 
while  Earls  and  Prelates^  Thegns  and  citizens,  came  to- 
gether to  choose  the  King  who  should  reign  in  his  stead. 
Doubtful     The  choice  was  speedy  and  unanimous.    Later  writers  speak 
S  ViUilrT  ^^  voices  being  raised  for  Eadgar,  even  of  voices  being  raised 
^J^        for  William.*    And  so  it  may  have  been.     Here  and  there 
sentimental  feelings  may  have  caused  this  or  that  voice  to 
utter  the  name  of  the  royal  boy,  even  in  preference  to  the 
noblest  of  a  merely  subject  house.   And,  in  our  land  of  free 
debate,  some  daring  Norman  may  even  have  ventured  to 
breathe  the  thought  that  the  King^s  kinsman,  who  had 
made  Normandy   so  great   and   fiourishing,  might  make 
England  no  less  great  and  flourishing  also.     But  words 
No  sign      like  these  told  not  on  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly.     Nor  do 
jealousies.   ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^7  expression  of  those  local  jealousies  which 
had  divided  England  on  more  than  one  earlier  vacancy. 
We  hear  nothing  of  any  rivalry  of  the  House  of  Leofric 
against  the  House  of  Godwine ;  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
murmurs  of  the  fierce  Danes  of  the  North  against  the 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  761  D.  "Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling 
promovere  volebant  in  Regem."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "Anglia  dubio 
favore  nutabat,  cui  se  rectori  committ^ret  incerta,  an  Haroldo  an  Willelmo 
an  Edgaro . . .  Angli  dlversis  votis  ferebantur,  quamvU  jjoXam  cuncti 
bona  Haroldo  imprecarerUur."    This  is  an  important  admission. 
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inauguration  of  a  new  West-Saxon  dynasty.    If  the  mm  chap,  xi. 

of  iiilfgur  dreamedj  as  they  doubtless  did,  of  a  divided 

Kingdom— -of  the  Imperial  Crown  for  one  of  themselves 

they  hardly  could  have  dreamed — their  hopes  were  doomed 

to  disappointment.    Such  thoughts,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 

still  lived  in  men^s  minds^  hut  in  that  great  Gemot  of 

London^  they  found  no  open  spokesman.    It  was  not  only 

London,  ever  foremost  in  every  patriotic  cause ;  it  was  not 

only  Wessex,   proud  of  her   illustrious  son;    it  was  not 

only  East-Anglia,  cherishing  the  recollections  of  his  earliest 

rule;  it  was  not  only  Hereford,  rejoicing  in  her  recovered 

being,  safe  alike  against  British  ibes  and  Norman  governors  | 

it  was  the  Witan,  not  of  this  or  that  shire  or  ancient 

Kingdom,  but  of  the  whole  r^alm  of  England,  who  chose  Harold 

Harold  the   son  of  Grodwine   to    fill    the  vacant   throne,^  ^u'^E^.^ 

His  reign  had  long  been  looked  for,  and  now  the  dying  ^*"*** 

voice  of  Eadward  had  marked  him  out  as  the  worthiest 

object  of  their  choice.    The  wise  rulef,  the  unconquered 

warrior,  the  bountifnl  founder, — the  shield  of  the  Kingdom, 

the  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  judge  of  the  fatherless 

and  the  widow  ^— the  Earl  of  the  West- Saxons,  the  con- 

qneror  of  Gruffydd,   the  pacificator  of  Northumberland, 

the  founder  of  Waltham — stood  forth  before  them  as  the 

foremost  man  of  England,     He,  and  he  alone,  stood  forlii 

above  other  men,  sprung  from  no  Hue  of  Kings,  but  the  son 

of  a  father  greater  than  Kings,  the  man  who  in  long  years 

of  rule  had  shown  that  there  was  none  like  him  worthy  to 

fill  the  throne  of  the  heroes  of  old  time,  worthy,  as  none  of 

royal  race  were  worthy,  to  wield  the  sword  of  iEthelstan 

and  sit  upon  the  judgement-seat  of  iElfred.    The  assembled 

people  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  and 

^  Would  the  course  of  Ibe  tdlectioti  b&ye  hetsn  in  lUij  way  diffemni,  if  the 
Oecndt  bad  b^en  held  in  Oxford  7 

'  FL  Wig.  i€66,  **A  totiyfl  Angliift  prim^tibtsA  ad  rc^lo  oabnen 
e tectum/'     See  Appendix  0, 

*  See  the  Waltham  wTitcrr*^  chftracter  of  Harold^  voL  iL  p.  540' 
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oRiF.  XI.  undoubted  right,  chose  with  one  voice  Harold  the  eon  of 
Gk>dwine  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle 
of  Britain.  On  no  day  in  their  annals  did  the  English 
people  win  for  themselves  a  higher  or  a  purer  fame. 
The  Crown  The  choice  of  the  Assembly  had  now  to  be  announced  to 
offered  to  the  King-elcct.  We  know  not  whether  that  choice  was 
^*^  made  in  his  presence.  Possibly  he  may  have  deemed  that 
his  most  fitting  place  was  still  with  his  departed  brother- 
in-law  and  his  widowed  sister.  But^  in  any  case,  two 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  sent^  in  the  name  of 
aU,  to  ofier  the  Crown  of  England,  as  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  England,  to  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen 
as  their  King.  Who  discharged  that  office  we  know  not 
None  but  men  of  the  highest  rank  would  be  sent  on  such 
an  errand.  In  the  pictured  record  of  that  dajr's  acts  they 
appear,  not  as  Prelates  but  as  lay  chieftains.  One  bears  the 
official  axe;^  the  other  bears  the  Crown  itself,  and  points 
towards  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Crown  had 
doubtless  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  this  symbolic 
ojffering.^     Who  then  were  the  men  whom  England  thus 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  7.  Bruce,  p.  80.  "  Hie  dederuDt  Haroldo  Coronam  Regis." 
It  is  worth  remark  that  the  crown  which  is  here  represented  aa  oflfered 
to  Harold  is  of  a  different  and  simpler  form  from  that  with  which  Harold 
is  represented  as  being  crowned  the  next  day.  This  last  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Eadward  is  always  drawn  as  wearing,  even  when  supported  in 
the  arms  of  Robert  on  his  death-bed.  This  last  representation  is  of  course 
merely  symbolical ;  it  is  simply  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  the  King." 
This  latter  crown  is  doubtless  the  crown  used  at  the  actual  coronation, 
and  also  on  the  great  days  when  the  King  "  wore  his  Crown "  publicly. 
On  its  form  cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  334.  But  this  simpler  crown,  borne,  it  would 
seem,  immediately  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead  King,  suggests  that  such 
a  crown  was  commonly  kept  at  hand  near  the  King's  person.  Compare  the 
well-known  story  of  Henry  the  Fifth  trying  on  the  crown  which  was  kept  by 
his  father's  bed-side  (Monstrelet,  i.  163  6),  a  story  which  may  pass  as  autho- 
rity for  the  custom,  whether  true  or  not  as  to  the  fact.  This  crown,  as 
easier  of  access,  would  be  the  one  symbolically  offered  to  the  King-elect, 
while  the  crown  of  greater  ceremony  would  of  course  be  used  in  the  great 
rite  of  the  morrow.- 
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trusted  to  speak  such  weighty  words  in  her  name  ?    Were  chap.  zi. 
they  the  two  Northern  Earls,  perhaps  already  the  brothers- 
in-law  of  the  elected  King,  stifling^  as  they  best  might, 
their  local  and  family  jealousies,  their  hopes  of  a  divided 
kingdom?    Or  were  they  rather  the  two  Earls  of  Eastern 
England,  sons  worthy  of  Godwine,  brothers  worthy  of 
Harold,  who  were  sent  to  bear  the  gift  of  England  to  the    • 
chief  of  their  own  house  ?    That  day's  vote  had  placed  that 
house  above  the  royalties  of  Oaul  and  Denmark ;  it  had 
placed  the  line  of  Godwine  on  a  height  lower  by  one  step 
only  than  the  line  whose  youthful  chief  now  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Augustus.     It  was  for  Gyrth   and   Leofwine, 
rather  than  for  any  other  two  men  in  England,  to  act  on 
that  day  as  the  spokesmen  of  their  country.     Harold  stood,  Poeition  of 
axe  in  hand,  to  receive  them.    The  day  for  which  he  had 
looked  so  long  had  at  last  come*    The  path  from  which  so 
many  obstacles  had  been  so  strangely  cleared  away  had  at 
last  brought  him  close  to  the  great  object  of  his  life.     He 
had  now,  not  in  figure,  but  in  very  truth,  only  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  and  to  grasp  the  Crown  of  England,  the  free 
gift  of  the  people  of  England.    No  surprise  could  have  filled 
his  mind ;  for  years  he  had  been  marked  out,  practically  if 
not  by  a  formal  vote,  as  the  man  to  whom  that  gorgeous 
gift  must  one  day  come.     And  yet  that  moment  of  realized 
dreams  must  have  been  a  moment  of  anxiety,  and  even  of  fear. 
For  him,  no  son  of  a  kingly  father,  no  scion  of  legendary 
heroes  and  of  Gods  of  the  elder  faith,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  and  Cerdic  ready  for  his  grasp, 
was  of  itself  a  strange  and  wondrous  feeling,  such  as  few 
men  but  him  in  the  world's  history  can  have  felt.     He  was 
not  like  others  before  and  since,  who  by  lEraud  or  violence 
have  risen  to  royalty  or  more  than  royally.     Harold  was 
not  a  Dionysios,  a  Ceesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Buonaparte, 
whose  throne  was  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the  freedom  of 
his  country.     He  was  not  an  Eastern  Basileus,  climbing  to 
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oHAF.  XI.  the  seat  from  which  a  fortunate  battle  or  a  suceeesful  con- 
spiracy had  hurled  a  murdered  or  blinded  predecessor.     He 
was  not  a  Pippin,  whose  elevation,  however  expedient  and 
rightful,  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  displacement 
of  a  lawful,  though  an  incompetent.  King.     He  was  not 
even  a  Rudolf,  whose  election,  free  and  honourable  as  it 
was,  came  when  the  royal  office  had  long  been  discredited 
in  men's  eyes,  and  when  traditional  reverence  no  longer  at- 
tached to  any  one  ancient  royal  house.     Harold  was  freely 
offered  the  Crown  of  England  in  all  its  glory  and  greatness, 
a  Crown  which  had  never  before  been  offered  to  any  but 
men  of  royal  birth,*  which  had  never  before  been  finely 
offered  to  any  but  men  of  the  one  Imperial  House  of  Cerdic. 
Difficulties  He  may  well  have  paused  as  he  looked  at  the  glittering 
aituatioD.    gift,  through  the  mere  greatness  and  strangeness  of  the 
position  in  which  he  stood.     And  other  thoughts  may  well 
have  pressed  upon  his  mind,  before  he  spoke  the  word 
which  should  change  the  Earl  into  a  King.     Harold  knew 
better  than  any  man  the  dangers  which  threatened  himself 
Double       and  which  threatened  England.    He  knew  what  she  had  to 
f^^^       fear  from  the  vengeance  of  her  own  banished  son,  a  ven- 
Twtigand  geancc  which  would  be  kindled  into  a  sevenfold  flame  if 
Harold  were  King  in  a  land  where  Tostig  might  not  hold 
even  an  Earldom.  He  knew  also,  as  no  man  knew,  how  much 
more  she  had  to  fear  frx>m  the  claims  of  the  mighty  and 
Effects  of    wily  Duke  beyond  the  sea.     And  heavy  on  his  soul  may 
WUUwn.     ®^iU  1^^®  pressed  the  memory  of  that  fatal  day  when  he 
had  become  the  sworn  man  of  that  dangerous  rival.'    If  he 
had  promised  more  than  simple  homage,  casuistiy  and  more 
than  casuistry,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  every  honest  man, 

'  The  Danish  Kings,  though  not  of  royal  English  hlood,  were  of  royal 
blood  in  their  own  land.  With  the  exception  of  them,  the  Crown  of 
Wessex,  and  of  England  as  the  deyelopement  and  continuation  oi  Wessex, 
had  never  gone  out  of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house.  I  cannot  answer  for 
all  the  momentary  Kings  in  Northiunberland  or  in  the  last  days  of  Mercia. 

'  See  below,  Chapter  xii.  $  4,  and  Appendix  B. 
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would  declare  that  an  extorted  promise,  onlawfiil  and  im-^ 
possible  to  fidfil,  was  perhaps  a  crime  in  him  who  had 
plighted  it,  but  could  be  no  crime  in  him  who  should  obey 
a  higher  law  by  breaking  it.  But  since  that  day,  the  heart 
of  Harold  could  never  have  beaten  so  high,  his  step  eould 
never  have  been  so  light  and  joyous,  as  in  the  days  when 
his  faith  was  wholly  free,  when  even  his  enemies  could  not 
impeach  his  truthfulness.  And  now  the  full  weight  of  that 
day^s  act  must  have  stared  him  in  the  tsyoe.  Let  him  accept 
the  Crown  now  offered  him  by  England,  and  Normandy 
would  at  once  declare  him  a  perjurer  and  a  traitor.  No 
wonder  then  if,  as  the  picture  sets  him  before  us,  he  looked 
at  the  Crown  at  once  wistfully  and  anxiously,  and  half 
drew  back  the  hand  which  was  stretched  forth  to  grasp  the 
glittering  gift.  And  yet  the  risk  had  to  be  run.  A  path 
of  danger  opened  before  him,  and  yet  duty  no  less  than 
ambition  bade  him  to  enter  upon  the  thorny  road.  If  he 
declined  the  Crown,  to  whom  should  England  offer  it? 
Would  the  risk  be  less  if  the  boy  Eadgar  could  win  the 
votes  of  the  Witan,  and  if  to  the  other  dangers  of  England 
were  to  be  added  all  the  dangers  which  beset  the  land  whose 
King  is  a  child  ?*  What  if  the  young  ^theling  failed,  as 
he  doubtless  would  fail,  to  stand  his  ground  at  such  a 
moment  ?  Could  the  land  hope  to  be  united  in  any  single 
choice  ?  Would  Mercia  and  Northumberland  submit  to  the 
rule  of  some  West-Saxon  boasting  neither  the  royal  bl^x)d  of 
Eadgar  nor  the  personal  glory  of  Harold  ?  Would  Wessox 
and  East-Anglia,  would  mighty  and  growing  London^ 
submit  to  Eadwine  or  Morkere  or  to  the  youthful  son  of 
Siward?  The  dangers  of  accepting  the  Crown  were  great, 
but  the  dangers  of  refiising  it  were  greater.  Whoever 
reigned,  Tostig  and  William  would  still  try  their  chance, 
and,  if  it  were  not  Harold  who  reigned,  they  would  try 
their  chance  with  far  greater  hope  of  success.    The  accesdon 


ouaf*  xt. 


in  the 

Tftpestiy. 


frreater 
dftngi&r  if 
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r>Aiigcr  of 

of  the 

Kingdooj* 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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CHAP.  XI.  of  Harold  would  indeed  put  iresh  weapons  into  the  hand 
of  William,  but  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Duke  would 
wholly  cast  aside  his  claims  and  his  projects,  simply  because 
he  would  have  some  other  King,  and  not  Harold,  to  strive 
against.  The  fear  indeed  was  that,  if  Harold  shrank  from 
the  burthen,  William  would  find  no  one  single  King  to  resist 
him.  He  would  win  an  easy  victory  over  a  divided  land, 
a  land  split  asunder  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hartha- 
cnut  and  the  earlier  Harold,  a  land,  it  might  be,  already 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  war.  Under  Harold  alone  could  there 
be  the  faintest  hope  that  England  would  offer  an  united 
front  to  either  of  the  invaders  who  were  sure  to  attack  her. 
The  danger  then  had  to  be  faced.  Tlie  call  of  patriotism 
distinctly  bade  Harold  not  to  shrink  at  the  last  moment 
firom  the  post  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward,  and 
which  had  at  last  become  his  own.  The  first  man  in  Eng- 
land, first  in  every  gift  of  war  and  peace,  first  in  the  love  of 
his  countrymen,  first  in  renown  in  other  lands,  was  bound 
to  be  first  alike  in  honour  and  in  danger.  The  gift  now  lay 
before  him.  Ambition  bade  him  seize  it.  Duty  in  no  way 
The  Crown  held  back  his  hand.  The  offered  gift  was  accepted.  The 
bTHarold.  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  great  Epiphany,  the  day  on  which  King 
Eadward  was  alive  and  dead,^  saw  the  Crown  pass  away 
for  ever  from  the  male  line  of  Cerdic,  and  the  next  day  saw 
it  solemnly  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Harold.  The  evening 
of  Eadward's  death  must  have  been  sjient  in  preparation  for 
the  two  g^eat  ceremonies  of  the  morrow.  On  the  morning 
of  that  short  winter's  day,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had 
kept  his  watch  by  the  dying  bed  of  his  King  and  brother. 
Before  its  last  hour  had  passed,  he  had  become,  not  yet 
indeed  a  crowned  and  anointed  King,  but  one  called  to 
kingship  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country,  a  King- 

*  *'  Die  qu4  Edwardus  Rex  vivus  fuit  et  inortuus  **  ib  a  common  form 
in  Domesday.  So  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  333  ;  '*  To  Hm  tiroan  5c  Eidward  cing 
was  cucu  and  dei&d." 
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elect  of  the  English^  who  on  the  morrow  might  claim  the   chap,  xi, 
sceptre  and  the  diadem  as  his  own. 


The  morning  of  the  Epiphany  dawned.  It  was  the 
Feast  of  the  Kings,  a  fitting  day  for  an  august  rite  withiu 
the  walls  of  that  minster  which  was  reared  to  be  specially 
the  home  of  Kings  alike  in  life  and  in  death.  On  that 
day  began  that  long  series  of  national  ceremonies  which 
has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  to  our  own  time,  and  which 
has  made  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  the  hearth  and  Pry- 
taneion  of  the  English  nation.  The  octave  of  the  conse- 
cration-day had  barely  passed,  and  there  was  already  a 
King  to  be  buried  and  a  King  to  be  crowned.  Earl 
Harold  was  King-elect  by  the  choice  of  the  Witan  of  all 
England;  but  he  was  not  "ftill  King''  till  he  and  his 
people  had  exchanged  their  mutual  promises,  till  he  had 
been  arrayed  with  the  outward  badges  of  his  kingly  office, 
till  the  blessing  of  the  Church  and  the  unction  of  her 
highest  minister  had  made  the  chosen  of  the  people  also 
the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.  Those  were  not  days  when 
that  crowning  rite  could  be  delayed  for  one  needless  mo- 
ment. England  could  not  be  safely  left  for  a  single  day 
without  a  King.  The  twofold  right  of  the  new  Soverei^Oj 
as  King  alike  by  the  election  of  the  people  and  by  the 
consecration  of  the  Church,  must  be  at  once  placed  beyond 
all  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil.  The  Christmas  feast  was  not 
yet  over,  but  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  holy  season ;  tlie 
Witan  were  still  assembled;  to  have  waited  for  another 
feast  of  the  Church,  for  another  gathering  of  the  nation^ 
would  have  been  simple  madness.^  The  day  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Harold  must  therefore  follow  at  once  on  the  day 
of  his  election.  And  the  coronation  of  Harold  involved  t  he 
previous  burial  of  Eadward.  England  could  not  see  two 
Kings  of  the  English  above  ground  at  the  same  moment. 

1  This  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Bruce,  p.  79. 
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cHAF.  XI.  Before  then  the  Crown  could  be  set  on  the  brow  of  the 
King-elect,  the  hallowed  soil  of  Saint  Peter's  must  dose 
over  the  King  who  was  no  more.  The  day  of  the  burial 
of  Eadward  must  therefore  follow  at  once  on  the  day  of 
his  death.  And  never,  even  in  the  long  history  of  that 
venerable  Abbey,  has  there  been  such  another  day.  Other 
GrefttneM  Kings  have  been  buried  and  crowned  within  its  walls ;  but 
occMion.  there  has  been  no  day  like  that,  which  beheld  the  last  of 
one  kingly  line  borne  to  his  grave  in  the  holy  house  of  his 
own  building,  and  which  beheld  the  first — could  men  deem 
that  he  would  be  also  the  last  ?— of  a  newly-chosen  race  raised 
to  the  vacant  throne  alike  by  the  bequest  of  his  predecessor 
and  by  the  will  of  his  people.  Of  all  the  gorgeous  rites 
celebrated  by  Kings  and  Prelates  beneath  the  vaults  of  the 
West  Minster,  the  twofold  rite  of  that  great  Epiphany, 
which  haste  and  urgency  may  well  have  rendered  the  least 
gorgeous  of  them  all,  is  that  around  which  the  national 
memory  of  Englishmen  may  well  centre  most  fondly.  The 
first  royal  burial,  the  first  royal  consecration,  within  the 
newly-hallowed  temple,  possess  an  historic  interest  and  an 
historic  import  beyond  all  those  which  have  followed  them. 
The  Burial  The  body  of  Eadward  had  been  prepared  for  burial  almost 
wanl  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  passed  away.  Decked  in  royal  robes, 

the  crown  on  his  head,  the  pilgrim's  ring,  so  legend  said, 
upon  his  hand,  the  saint  lay  ready  for  his  last  home. 
Stigand,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  last  moments,  seems 
to  have  stayed  to  help  in  paying  this  last  tribute  to  his 
departed  master.  ^     But  the  Primate,  patriot  in  the  eyes  of 

^  The  Tapestry  (pi.  7)  significantly  puts  together,  in  one  compartment, 
one  over  the  other,  the  nomination  of  Harold  by  Eadward  ('*  Hie  Eadward  as 
Rex  in  lecto  alloquit  fideles  ")  and  the  preparation  of  Eadward's  body  for 
burial  ("Hie  delunctus  est*').  Now  the  churchman  in  attendance  on  the 
death-bed  must  surely  be  the  same  as  the  churchman  who  is  helping  at  the 
preparation  for  burial.  Now  the  former  can  only  be  Stigand,  and  the 
latter  is  still  more  distinctly  marked  with  the  archiepiscopal  pallium,  the 
unluckly  gift  of  Benedict. 
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Englishmen^  schismatic  in  the  eyes  of  Rome,  was  not  to   chap.  xi. 
minister  in  either  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  morrow.     As  a  P<>5iti.iti  „r 
Prelate  of  doubtfiil  right,  he  was  deemed  unfit  to  l»tvar  the 
chief  part  in  the  consecration  of  Harold.     As  a  simple 
priest,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  oSciate  at 
the  funeral  rites  of  Eadward.     But  it  may  well  be  that  the 
newly-won  privileges  of  the  house  of  Saint  Peter  giive  to 
the  head  of  that  house  the  ministration  of  all  rites  withiu 
its  walls  which  did  not  need  the  special  powers  of  a  eooBe- 
crated  Bishop  to  give  them  sacramental  eflScacy.    And  Ead- 
ward doubtless  sought,  above  all  things,  the  prayers  which 
the  monks  of  the  house  which  he  himself  had  reared  would 
put  up  to  Heaven  for  the  soul  of  their  founder.     At  all  Stigimd  did 
events,  the  priest  who  holds  the  first  place  in  Eatlward'a  ^t  tUe 
funeral  procession  is  not  set  before  us  in  our  pictured  record  f^*^^***^- 
as  adorned  with  any  badge  of  pontifical  rank.^     We  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  guess  that  the  chief  ministry^  in  the 
funeral  rites  of  Eadward  was  assigned  to  his  friend  and 
bedesman,  Abbot  Eadwine.   Early  on  the  winter^s  momingj' 
perhaps  while  the  minster  still  needed  torchlight  within 
the  deep  gloom  of  its  massive  walls  and  narrow  windows, 
the  King  was  carried  to  his  grave.     The  body  of  EiiJwartl,  Futienvl  <rf 
his  form  shrouded  from  sight,  was  borne  on  the  shuulders 
of  eight  of  his  subjects,  laymen  all,  and  doubtless  men  of 
high  degree.     There  was  no  need,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
later  Kings,  to  assure  his  people,  by  the  sight  of  !iis  un- 
covered body,  that  he  had  not  come  unfairly  by  his  end. 
Boys  ringing  bells  walked  on  either  side  of  the  bier ;  behind 
them  followed  a  crowd  of  clergy,  surrounding  the  tvk  o  chief 
ministers  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  who  walked  bearing  their 

*  Bayeiix  Tapestry,  pi.  7.  Bruce,  p.  74. 

*  In  the  coronation-offices  of  different  ages,  mention  is  often  made  of  tlit; 
weariness  of  the  sovereign,  caused,  according  to  Mr.  Maskell,  b^  hh  obli^ 
gation  to  receive  the  Communion  fasting.  In  this  case  thenffiro,  vfhen 
the  burial  had  to  take  place  before  the  coronation,  it  would  be  ^fit^eijilly 
necessary  to  begin  the  ceremony  early  in  the  day. 
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CHAP.  XI.  offioe-books  in  their  hands.  In  this  guise  the  procession 
moved  from  the  palace  to  the  western  door  of  the  newly- 
hallowed  minster.  They  swept  along  the  nave,  between 
the  long  rows  of  tall  and  massive  pillars  stiU  fresh  from 
the  axe  and  hammer  of  the  craftsnum.  They  passed  beneath 
the  mighty  arches,  which,  in  all  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  those  early  days  of  art^  bore  up  the  great  central  tower 
like  a  vast  canopy  over  the  choir  below.  They  bore  their 
burthen  to  the  spot  which  Eadward  had  long  before  chosen 
as  his  place  of  burial,  and  there^  before  the  altar  of  the 
saint  whom  he  so  deeply  reverenced,  the  patron  alike  of 
Westminster  and  of  Rome,'  the  body  of  the  last  King  of 
General  the  olden  stock  received  its  last  kingly  honours.  We  can 
^E^^t^  well  believe  that,  not  only  the  poor  whom  he  had  relieved, 
the  churchmen  whom  he  had  enriched,  and  the  strangers 
on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  wealth  of  England,  but  that 
Englishmen  of  all  ranks  might  well  weep  in  awe  and  in 
sorrow  over  the  grave  of  the  last  son  of  Cerdic  and  Woden. 
At  such  a  moment,  reversing  the  pectus  rule,  the  good  that 
men  have  done  lives  after  them  and  the  evil  is  interred 
with  their  bones.  There,  by  his  grave  in  his  own  church, 
men's  thoughts  would  dwell  on  the  virtues  rather  than  on 
Causes  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  King  who  was  taken  &om  them.  His 
jmxieTy^  &ults  as  a  King  were  great;  but  men  would  then  think 
rather  of  all  that  was  worthy  in  him  as  a  man,  and  they 
might  well  deem  that  his  last  kingly  act  had  covered  a 
multitude  of  errors.  In  the  crowd  which  filled  the  church, 
there  could  have  been  few  whom  Eadward  had  personally 
wronged ;  there  must  have  been  many  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally benefitted.  And,  more  than  this,  men  must  have 
felt  that  the  two  great  rites  of  that  day  placed  a  great  golf 

^  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "  Coram  altare  beati  Petri  Apostoli  conditur  corpus.^' 
The  Chronicles  simply  mention  the  burial  in  the  minater ;  "  He  for^ferde 
on  Twelftan  nfen,  and  hyne  man  bebyrigdc  on  Twelftan  dft>ig  on  )Mm  ylcan 
mynstre"  (Ab.  Wig.  1065) — "  innan  Jwere  niwa  halgodre  circean  on  West- 
mynstre"  (Petrib.  1066). 
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between  them  and  a  long  and  honoured  past^  while  a  future  chap.  xi. 
rose  before  them^  bright  indeed  with  glorious  hopes,  but 
around  which  two  dark  clouds  were  gathering  in  opposite 
quarters  of  the  heaven.  No  wonder  then  that  by  the  grave 
of  Eadward  men  wept  and  trembled.  ^  Psalms  were  sung, 
masses  were  said,  alms  were  scattered  abroad  with  a 
bounteous  hand,  needless  offerings  it  might  seem  for  a  soul 
which  men  deemed  that  angels  had  already  borne  to  the 
beatific  vision.^  For  three  hundred  days,  days  which 
stretch  beyond  the  reign  of  Harold,  the  masses,  the  hymns, 
the  alms,  continued  to  be  daily  offered.^  And  wonders  Miracles 
soon  were  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  royal  saint.  The  ^  tomb  * 
blind  received  their  sight,  the  lame  walked,  the  sick  were 
healed,  the  sorrowing  received  comfort.^  So  thought  men 
of  his  own  day,  men  who  had  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  and 
who  have  not  shrunk  from  handing  down  to  us  even  the  less 
worfliy  actions  of  his  life.  If  we  deem  such  a  belief  and 
such  a  worship  to  be,  not  only  superstitious  in  itself,  but  to 
have  been  thrown  away  on  an  unworthy  object,  we  must 
remember  with  how  fond  a  memory  men  must,  ere  a  year 
had  passed,  have  looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  the 
baleless  King.  We  must  remember  how  easily  men  would 
forget  that  the  calm  of  those  happy  days  was  due,  far  less 
to  the  crowned  monk  upon  the  throne,  than  to  the  man  of 
the  stout  heart  and  the  strong  arm  who  stood  beside  him. 
And  let  us  remember  too  that  the  canonizing  voice  of 


^  The  general  sorrow  has  quite  witness  enough  in  the  Life,  434,  435. 
JBthelred  (403)  uses  stronger  expressions,  but  which  still  perhaps  do  not 
go  beyond  the  facts  of  the  case ;  "  Dici  non  potest  quantus  mox  omnes 
timor  invaserit,  occupaverit  moeror,  quomodo  totam  quoque  insulam 
tenebrosus  quidam  horror  impleyerit." 

'  See  the  Poem  in  the  Chronicles,  above,  p.  18. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "Totum  quoque  a  prime  die  tricesimum  celebratione 
missarum,  decantatione  prosequuntur  psalmorum,  expensis  pro  redemptione 
ipsius  animsQ  multis  auri  libris  in  sublevatione  diversi  ordinis  panperum." 

*  lb.  435.  "Ibi  illuminantur  caeci,  in  gressum  solidantur  claudi, 
infirmi  curantur,  moerentes  consolatione  Dei  repnrantur." 
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England  was  not  always  raised  only  to  commemorate  mere 
monastic  virtues  like  those  of  Eadward.  Foreign  Kings 
and  foreign  Pontiffs  might  forbid,  but  a  day  came  when 
England  looked  with  no  less  devout  reverence  on  the  true 
heroes  and  martyrs  of  our  land.  If  miracles  adorned  the 
tomb  of  Eadward  at  Westminster^  no  less  mighty  works 
were  soon  deemed  to  be  wrought  before  WaltheoPs  tomb 
in  the  chapter-house  of  Crowland,  and  two  ages  later,  the 
sick  were  again  healed  and  the  blind  again  saw,  before  the 
tomb  where  English  hearts  still  revered  the  relics  which 
were  all  that  the  foeman's  sword  had  left  of  the  mangled 
form  of  the  martyr  of  Evesham.  ^ 

The  funeral  rites  were  over;  but  the  history  of  Eadward, 
as  the  history  of  a  saint,  is  oue  which  reaches  beyond  the 
grave.  A  King  at  whose  tomb  wonders  were  daily  wrought, 
a  King  whom  two  hostile  races  could  unite  to  look  upon 
with  reverence,  gradually  filled  a  larger  and  a  larger  space 
in  men's  minds.  Such  a  King,  already  canonized  by  the 
popular  voice,  a  Sang  who  had  done  more  than  any  King 
before  him  to  bring  the  English  Church  into  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  See,  could  not  £Edl,  ere  long,  to 
obtain,  by  Papal  authority,  a  formal  admission  into  the 
register  of  the  saints.  But  the  steps  by  which  he  won 
his  saint's  rank  were  gradual.     Six-and-thirty  years  after 


^  At  this  point  we  lose  the  contemporary  Life  of  Eadward.  He  speaka 
of  no  event  Utter  than  the  funeral,  except  in  an  allusion  to  the  BatUe  of 
Stamfordbridge  (426) ; 

"  Quia  canet  saquoreo  vastum  fenrore  tumentem 
Humbram  oongressum  JUgibut  cequivocUt" 

He  declinee  entering  on  the  subject  for  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
Eadgyth.  Except  from  this  one  place,  and  from  the  dying  recommendation 
of  Eadward,  which  last  he  makes  as  dark  as  possible  (see  Appendix  B),  we 
should  never  learn  from  him  that  Harold  ever  reigned  at  all.  William  ia 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  It  is  dear  that,  writing  as  he  did  for 
Eadgyth,  under  William,  he  could  not  write  as  he  would,  and,  courtier  as 
he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to  write  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  moat 
acceptable. 
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Eadward's  deaths  a  Bishop  and  an  Abbot  of  Norman  birtli,  cuat,  xi. 
who  had  most  likely  never  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  were  the  ^^^^^^ 
first  whom  pious  curiosity  led  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  hw  body  by 
departed.  It  was  already  whispered  that  the  body  of  Gilbert. 
Eadward,  the  instrument  of  so  many  miracles,  was  itsolf  ^^' 
the  subject  of  miracle.  The  holy  King,  men  said,  had 
never  seen  corruption.  Abbot  Gilbert,  one  of  the  great 
Norman  line  of  Crispin,  whom  Lanfranc  had  put  in  charg^e 
of  the  house  of  Westminster,'  deemed  it  his  duty  to  see 
whether  the  tale  that  so  often  met  his  ears  were  true.  In 
company  with  Bishop  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  the  Prelate 
to  whose  skill  we  owe  the  White  Tower  of  London  and  the 
lowlier  keep  of  Mailing,  and  with  other  noble  and  pious 
persons,  he  opened  the  grave  of  Eadward.  A  sweet  savour 
filled  the  minster;  they  unfolded  the  garments  in  which 
Eadward  had  been  wrapped  under  the  eyes  of  Stigand;  the 
body  lay  as  in  sleep ;  the  powers  of  nature  had  failed  to  do 
their  work ;  the  skin  was  still  white  and  rosy ;  the  limbs 
were  still  flexible;  they  might  deem  that  he  might  again 
arise  from  his  trance  and  again  denounce  the  sins  of  Eng- 
land. The  Bishop  would  fain  have  carried  off  one  hair  of 
his  snowy  beard  to  keep  as  a  relic  more  precious  than  n\\ 
the  treasures  of  the  earth.^  But  not  a  hair  could  be  \>u\\vd 
away  firom  the  fece  of  the  sleeping  saint.  The  Abbot;  ivith 
a  reverence  to  which  those  ages  were  commonly  strangers, 
checked  the  attempt;  he  restored  the  vestments  and  ihe 
body  to  their  place,  and  bade  that  the  remains  of  the  mnn 
of  God  should  rest  in  peace. 

Thirty-eight  years  later  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Attempt  of 
Osbert,  Prior  of  Westminster,  the  special  trumpeter  of  proqure 


'  "Gillebertus  cognomento  Crispyn,"  says  ^thelred  (408),  who  ealb 
this  examination  "prima  tranalatio.''  His  appointment  by  Lanfranc  b 
mentioned  in  the  Tract  on  the  Crispin  Family,  Lanfranc,  ed.  Giles,  i.  343. 
'  iEtheL  U.S.  *'Non  tamen  conatum  hunc  memn  prnsumptioni  depute* 
»ed  devotioni,  quum  relliquiarum  ejus  vel  modicam  portionem,  si  mWa 
copia  pnestaretur,  CrtBsi  opibus  praBtulissem." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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CHAP.  XL  Eadwaid'8  renown,^  to  obtain  formal  canonization  for  him 
]5*jJ]J[J^'*  from  Innocent  the  Second.  But  a  day  came  when  the 
^^^'  House  of  William  had  passed  away  like  the  House  of 

Cerdic,  a  day  when  men  had  taught  themselves  to  hail  a 
stranger  from  Anjou  as  the  corner-stone  which  united  Nor- 
Eftdwyd    man  and  English  rojralty.     Then^  at  last,  the  influence  of 
^^ex-     ^  K^i^  who  reigned  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees  was 
IJ^  *^®    able  to  procure  from  Rome  the  decree  which  placed  the  pre- 
1161.         decessor  whom  all  his  subjects  agreed  to  reverence  among 
authorized  objects  of  religious  honour.'    The  green  tree  had 
now  returned  to  the  trunk ;  it  had  brought  forth  its  queenly 
leaves  and  its  kingly  fruit,  and  the  day  was  now  come  to 
do  special  homage  to  the  seer  who  had  foretold  that  the 
good  time  would  at  last  come  back  again.     As  one  Pope 
Alexander  had  given  the  blessing  of  Rome  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Norman  invader,  his  next  successor  of  the  same 
name  might  seem  in  some  sort   to  undo  the  wrong  by 
making  the  last  King  of  the  old  royal  stock  of  England 
First Tran*.  an  object  of  Worship  to  the  Church  Universal.     In  tlie 
Eadward.    pi'^^cnce  of  the  Angevin  King,  in  whom  men  now  saw  the 
Oc^ber  13,  j^gjy  ^f  Eadward,  in  the  presence  of  the  Norman  Primate 
whom   England   learned  to   love   as   her    champion   and 
martyr,  the  body  of  Eadward  was  translated  from  his  royal 
tomb  to  the  shrine  which  was  the  fitting  resting-place  of  the 

^  See  Hardy*8  Catalogue  of  English  History,  voL  i.  part  1.  p.  647. 
Several  letters  on  the  subject  will  be  found  among  the  letters  of  Osbert 
published  (along  with  those  of  Herbert  Lozinga)  by  Colonel  AnstmUker 
(r>ruH8els  1846),  numbered  2,  3,  4*  5,  6,  7  in  the  series.  Osbert  writes 
on  behalf  of  the  canonization  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  Alberic  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  and  to  Henry,  Dinhop  of  Winchester,  whose  somewhat  remote 
kindred  to  the  saint  is  enlarged  on.  Bishop  Henry,  the  Chapter  (Con- 
ventus)  of  Saint  Paul's,  and  lastly  King  Stephen,  write  letters  which 
Osl>ert  carries  to  the  Pope.  Lastly  comes  Innocent's  answer  to  the 
Convent  of  Westminster,  asking  for  further  proof  of  Eiui ward's  minM^le^. 
&c.     There  is  notldng  of  special  interest  in  the  whole  series. 

'  See  the  opening  of  ^thelred's  Life  of  Eadward  (370.  Cf.  GteneAl. 
^^ZZ-  350);  he  calls  Henry  ''lapidem  angularem  Anglici  geiieri]«  et 
Normannici." 
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relics  of  a  saint  in  glory.  Things  were  not  now  as  thej  chap.  xj. 
were  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Gilbert.  Then  the  body, 
entitled  only  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  remains  of  a 
departed  Christian,  was  allowed  to  return  unhurt  and  un* 
plundered  to  the  grave.  But  now  that  Eadward  claimed 
the  worship  due  to  a  canonized  saint,  whatever  had  touched 
the  holy  corpse  became  endowed  with  sanctity  and  mira- 
culous power.  The  ring,  the  subject  of  so  many  legends, 
was  dravm  from  his  finger  and  was  preserved  as  a  wonder- 
working relic.  The  royal  robes  in  which  the  body  had 
been  enfolded  were  borne  away  from  the  tomb  and  became 
vestments  for  the  holiest  worship  of  the  sanctuary*^  And 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  still  preserves  the  memory  of 
Eadward  in  the  Kalendar  of  the  English  Church.  It  was 
not  without  a  certain  fitness  that  the  Feast  of  the  Translation 
of  Saint  Eadward  should  be  kept,  not  on  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtns* 
It  is  well  that  two  successive  days  should  remind  us  of  the 
memory  of  Eadward  and  of  the  memory  of  him  who  fell  on 
the  morrow  of  his  festival. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  spot  to  which  Eadward  had  Second 
been  moved  on  his  first  translation  was  now  deemed  un*  ^i^n  ^f 
worthy  of  a  Saint  who  was  already  looked  upon  as  *he5^™**j" 
patron  of  England.    A  King  now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Ead-  t^^^ 
ward,  who  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  Eadward 
himself.     The  same  fervent  zeal  for  God,  the  same  neglcK^t 
of  duty  towards  man,  the  same  vehemence  in  speech  and 
weakness  in  action,  the  same  love  for  men  of  foreign  lands, 
the  same  spiritual  bondage  to  a  foreign  yoke,  the  same 
deep  and  lavish  devotion  to  the  holy  house  of  Saint  Peter, 
appeared  in  Henry  the  Third  which  had  already  appeared 
in  the  predecessor  whom  he  reverenced  and  resembled*  The 
King  who,  like  Eadward,  aroused  the  feeUngs  of  the  nation 


^  See  Dart,  Westmonasterium,   p. 
unpublished  manuscript. 


53.     He  quote*  from  a  sieemirigly 
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CHAP.  u.  by  his  wasteful  preference  for  strangers  of  every  land, 

chose  as  the  special  objects  of  his  religious  devotion  two 

royal  saints  of  English  birth.     Before  all  other  sainis, 

King  Henry^s  worship  was  paid  to    the   East-Anglian 

Eadmnnd  and  the  West- Saxon    Eadward.     By  his   act 

those  kingly  names  again  found  their  way  into  the  royal 

house,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  himself  became  the  most 

glorious  in  the  later  history  of  England.^     In  honour  of 

Babnilding  Eadward    the  work    of   Eadward  was    destroyed.*     The 

West         church  which  he  himself  had  reared  was  now  deemed  un- 

Miiwtor.     worthy  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  so  great  a  saint.'    Hie 

''massive  arches,  broad  and  round/' ^  of  the  church  which 

so  long  was  the  model  for  all  England/  now  gave  way  to 

'  Edward  the  Fint  was  baptized  on  the  day  of  the  TVanaUtioii  of  ha 
earlier  namesake  the  "Martyr.**  See  Matt.  Pariii,  488.  But  it  ia  dis- 
tinctly uid  that  his  name  was  given  him  in  honour  of  the  Confeasi>r. 
Flores  Hist.  1239;  '^Est  Eadwardus  yocitatus.  Qui  denominataonem  ac- 
cepit  a  glorioso  Rege  et  Confessore  Eadwardo,  cujus  corpua  glorioeuin 
in  baailicft  S.  Petri  Westuionasterii  requiescit/*  So  N.  Trivet,  in  Anno 
(p.  125  ed.  Hog);  "In  houorem  glorioeissimi  Confessoris  et  Re;^ 
Edwardi  Edwardum  Tocavit."  But  Matthew  Paris  (u.s.)  aeema,  oddly 
enough,  to  make  him  be  called  Edirarci  after  the  contemporaiy  Archbishop 
Saint  Edmund;  "Archiepiscopus  .^2dmundus  Cantuariensis  ipsnm  confir 
mavit,  et,  Rege  sic  volente,  aptatum  est  ei  nomen,  scilicet  .^Idwardua.** 
The  important  point  is  the  re-appearance,  from  any  cause,  of  the  royal 
English  name. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  661.  *'£odem  anno  [1245]  Dominus  Bex,  devotione 
quam  habuit  adversus  sanctum  ^Edwardum  submonente,  ecclestam  Sttncti 
Petri  Westmonasteriensem  jusnit  ampliari.  Et,  dirutis  antiquiscnm  turn 
muris  partis  orien talis,  pnecepit  novos,  videlicet  decentiores  .  .  .  oonstmi.** 

"  T.  Wlkes,    1 369  (Gale,  ii.  89).      ''  Ecclesiam Bex  opere  somp- 

tuosissimo  fabricatam,  amotd  prortus  veteri  [this  is  not  tme,  nee  M. 
Paris,  U.S.]  qwr  wulHut  ornnino  valorii  ezstiterat,  de  propriis  fiaci  reg»Iis 
exitibus  [Simon  and  the  Parliament  had  something  to  say  on  that  head], 
a  fundamentia  construxit,  quae  quidem  sumptibus  pariter  et  deoore  sic 
cseteris  per  orbem  ecclesiis  pneponi  decernitur,  ut  videatur  oomparem 
non  habere.'* 

*  Marmion,  ii.  10. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  1.  "Ecclesia,  qaam  .  .  post  multi  ecclesias  construeni^, 
exemplum  adepti,  opus  illud  expeiisis  femulabantur  sumptuosis.**  See  vol.  iL 
p.  508  for  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  on  which  this  i« 
founded. 
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those    slender    pillars    and    soaring   arches   whieb^   alone  cH.iF,  xi. 
among  English  minsters,  go  some  way  to  reproduce  the 
boundless  height  of  Amiens  and  of  Beauvais.     There^  alone 
among  English  minsters  of  its  own  date/  did  the  tall  apse 
and  its  surrounding  chapels  crown  the  eastern  end  of  what      * 
was  now  the  church  of  Saint  Eadward.     But  that  apse  was 
not  reared^  as  at  Amiens  and  at  Le  Mans^  at  Fershore  and 
at  Tewkesbury,  to  form  the  most  glorious  of  canopies  for  the 
altar  of  the  Most  High.     Not  in  any  subordinate  chapel.  The  ubrine 
but  in  the  noblest  spot  of  all,  in  the  spot  which  elsewhere  ^^^^j  * 
was  reserved  for  the  highest  acts  of  Christian  worship,  was 
the  new  shrine  of  Eadward  reared.    And  the  workmanship 
of  that  gorgeous  shrine  was  of  a  type  fit  for  him  who  reared 
it,  and  for  him  in  whose  honour  it  was  reared.    Among  all 
the   Kings  whose  tombs  are  gathered  together  in  that 
solemn  spot,  two  alone  reveal  in  their  style  of  art  the  work 
of  craftsmen  from  beyond  the  sea  and  even  from  beyond  the 
mountains.    The  resting-places  of  the  two  Kings  in  whose  Com 
heart  beat  no  English  feeling,  the  two  Kings  who  loved  to  l^Card 
be  surrounded  by  men  of  any  nation  rather  than  their  own,  J^^'-^^^ 
the  two  Kings  who,  more  than  any  other  Kings  in  Eng- 
lish history,  laid  England,  of  their  own  act,  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Bome,^  the  shrine  of  Eadward,  the  tomb  of 
Henry,  are  fittingly  adorned  with  forms  which  awake  no 
English   associations,   the  work   not  of  English   but   of 
Italian  hands.    To  that  shrine,  a  hundred  and  three  years  Tbr^  TnmR- 
after  its  first  translation,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  borne  October  ti, 
by  a  crowd  of  the  noblest  of  the  land.^    Among  them  two  ^^^9^ 


'  I  know  of  no  other  English  church  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
exhibits  the  French  arrangement  of  the  apse  and  surrounding  chapels.  It 
may  be  seen  at  an  earlier  date  at  Norwich  and  in  the  ground-plan  of  the 
destroyed  monastic  church  at  Leominster,  and  at  a  later  date  at  Tewkes- 
bury, the  example  most  like  Westminster,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

^  John's  submission  to  Rome  was  more  ignominious  in  point  of  form  than 
anything  done  by  Eadward  or  Henry,  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  the 
act  of  his  own  free  will. 

»  T.  Wikes,  p.  88.     Henry  moved  the  body  "  non  patiens  ulteritia  vene- 
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oHAP.  XL   Kings  and  two  Kings'  sons  bowed  their  shoulders  beneath 
the  hallowed  weight.    The  two  highest  of  earthly  mlers, 
the   continental    and    the    insular    Basileus^    Richard   of 
Gennany  and  Henry  of  England,  were  foremost  to  bear 
the  burthen  to  which  it  was  deemed  a  holy  work  to  stretch 
forth  a  single  finger.^     With  the  one  English  Angnstos 
there  joined  in  the  task  his  nephew,  the  one  Englishman 
besides  himself  who  ever  bore  the  titles  of  foreign  royalty, 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,   whose  Tain    pretensions   to    the 
Sicilian  crown  had  been  already  transferred  to  the  stronger 
hand  of  the  conqueror  from  Anjou.     Fit  bearers  for  the 
foreign*hearted  saint  were  an  English  King  who  hated 
Englishmen,   and   English   princes   who  wasted   English 
Pretence     treasure  in  seeking  after  the  kingship  of  other  lands.    But 
the  Firat.    there  was  one  who  shared  in  their  work  who  might  seem 
sent  there  expressly  to  remind  us  that  the  object  of  iheia 
worship  was,  after  all,  an  Englishman.    Among  those  who 
bent  to  bear  Eadward's   body  was   the  prince  who   was 
named  after  his  name,  but  whose  life  reproduced,  not  the 
life  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  but  the  life  of  Eadward 
the  Unconquered.^   Those  who  then  pressed  to  win  spiritual 
blessings  by  touching  the  corpse  of  Eadward  hardly  deemed 
that  among  themselves  was  one  who  was  to  make  his  name 
more  worthy  of  honour  among  Englishmen  than  the  royal 
saint  could  ever  make  it.     It  was  then  deemed  an  honour 
and  a  privilege  to  draw  near  to  the  body  of  Eadward.    Was 
it  not  rather   the   highest  of  honours  paid  to  Eadward 

rabiles  relliquias  beatiasimi  Reg^  Edwardi  ConfeRsoriB,  quem  pne  o^teris 
Sanctis  special!  quildazn  veneratione  dilexit,  locello  quodam  humili  recubare." 
The  ceremony  was  done  **  convocatis  universis  Angliae  pnelaiis  et  ma^rn*- 
tibus,  necnon  ounctarum  regni  sui  civitatum  pariter  et  burgonim  potenti- 
oribus."  The  Witan,  in  short,  buried  him  and  the  Witan  translated  hiiu. 
Then  follows  the  list  of  the  Kings,  Princes,  and  nobles  who  boie  the 
body. 

^  T.  Wikes,  p.  89.  "  Quotquot  manus  apponere  poterant  ad  omi«  t&m 
nobile  supportandum  in  adjutorium  evocatis.** 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  63. 
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himself,  that  Harold  stood  by  his  side  at  his  first  burial,  ohaf.  xi. 
and  that  in  the  great  rite  of  his  translation  a  share  was 
borne  by  him  who  did  in  truth  live  to  wield  the  sceptre  of 
the  Isle  of  Albion,  and  in  whom  the  Scot  and  the  Briton 
once  more  bowed  to  an  Eadward  of  England  as  their  ^thcr 
and  their  lord  ?^ 

But  the  posthumous  history  of  Eadward  the  Confessor  Eailward'« 
did  not  end  even  with  this  crowning  triumph.     His  Bhritie  JyaiU  tbe 
at  Westminster  became   the  centre  of  a  group  of  royal  l^^^^^^  ^ 
tombs  such  as  gathered  in  earlier  times  in  the  more  anetent  tomb«4, 
seats  of  royalty  at  Winchester  and  Sherborne.     Or  a  closer 
parallel  still  might  be  looked  for  in  that  renowned  sanctuary 
of  the  West,  the  resting-place  of  Eadward's  nobler  brother, 
where  Briton  and  Englishman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of 
the  legendary  Arthur,  as  at  Westminster  Englishman  and 
Norman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of  the  now  well-nigh 
legendary  Eadward.^     Eight  years  after  the  burial  of  En^l-  Burial  ot 
ward,  his  widow,  the  loving  sister  of  Tostig,  the  loyal  iJ^f^-    ' 
subject  of  William,  was  laid  by  his  side  before  the  altar  of 
Saint  Peter.3   The  zeal  of  King  Henry  thought  of  her  also^ 
and  her  remains,  translated  to  the  chapel  of  her  husband, 
were  laid  as  near  to  his  side  as  the  remains  of  an  ordinary 
sinftd  mortal  might  lie  to  those  of  a  wonder-working  saint. 
To  the  other  side  of  his  shrine  was  moved  the  dost  of  ofEadgytli^ 
another  Eadgyth,  disguised  in  history  by  her  Norman  name  ,  j^gV  '* 
Matilda,  her  in  whom  the  green  tree  first  began  to  return 
to  the  trunk,  and  in  whose  grandson  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land alike  became  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Angevin.* 
No  l^^nd  or  effigy  marks  the  graves  of  these  royal  Ladies, 
but  soon  the  choicest  skill  of  the  craftsman  was  lavished  on 
the  tombs  of  Kings  and  princes  which  crowded  round  the 

*  See  ToL  i.  pp.  60,  611.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  440. 
»  Fl.  Wig.  1074. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  843  B.  "  Mathildb  Regina,  qius  in  baptismate  Edit  dktu 
fuit,  Kal.  Mail  [11 18]  obiit,  et  in  basilicft  sancti  Petri  Weetmouu^tarlu 
tumalata  qoieecit." 


40  THE  KLECTIOy  OF   HAROLD. 

CHAP.  zi.  shrine  of  their  sainted  predecessor.      To  the  north  King 
^!^?J5^*^*  Heniy  sleeps  in  his  tomb  of  foreign  work,  beneath  the 
BdwMd      shadow  of  the  patron  whom  he  had  so  deeply  honoured.' 
SeRDor.     Worthier  dust  lies  east  and  west  of  him.     No  graven  figure 
marks  the  resting-place  of  his  immortal  son,  but  the  love- 
liest work  of  all  within  that  mighty  charnel-house  records 
the  love  and  grief  of  the  great  King  for  a  consort  worthy  of 
him.     Succeeding  ages  surrounded   the  sacred  spot  with 
the  sculptured  forms  of  succeeding  generations  of  English 
royalty.     There  sleeps  the  victor  of  Crecy  and  the  victor  of 
Richard      Azincourt ;  there  sleeps,  beside  his  nobler  Queen,  the  King 
'  from  whom  the  Parliament  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
1399*     ancient  right,  took  away  the  Crown  of  which  he  had  shown 
himself  unworthy.      Thus  around  the  shrine  of  Eadwaid 
were  gathered  the  successors  who  in  life  had  sworn  to  keep 
his  fancied  Laws,  and  who  deemed  it  their  highest  honour  to 
wear  his  Crown  and  to  sit  upon  his  royal  seat.     At  last  a 
King  arose  in  whose  eyes  the  wealth  which  earlier  Kings 
had  lavished  on  that  spot  outweighed  the  reverence  with 
which  so  many  ages  had  surrounded  Eadward's  name.   One 
Henry  had  reared  alike  the  shrine  and  the  pile  which  held 
it;  the  word  of  another  Henry  went  forth  to  cast  to  the 
owls  and  to  the  bats  all  that  earlier  ages  had  deemed  holy. 
The  body    And  yet  some  remorse  seems  to  have  smitten  the  soul  of 
removed     ^^®  destroyer  before  the  shrine  of  the  royal  patron  and  law- 
la  ^"  th    P^^^  ^^  England.     Elsewhere  the  shrines  of  more  ancient 
Eighth,      saints  were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  elsewhere  the  dust  of 
Kings  and  heroes  was  scattered  to  the  winds.     The  wealth 
of  Eadward's  shrine  was  indeed  borne  away  to  be  sported 
broadcast  among  the  minions  of  Henry^s  court,  but  the 
empty  casket  still  stood  untouched,  and  the  hallowed  re- 
mains found  another,  if  a  lowlier,  resting-place  within  the 

'  Charter  of  Henry,  printed  in  Stanley's  Memorials,  p.  504.  "Ob  re- 
verontiara  gloriosissimi  RegiH  Eadwardi,  cujuh  corpUH  in  monasterio  West* 
monasterii  requiescit,  noetri  corporis  sepulturain  .  .  .  eligimus  in  eodeia/* 
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minster-walls.  And  the  days  yet  came  when  one  transla- 
tion more  restored  the  corpse  of  Eadward  to  its  place  of 
honour.  And  again  it  was  from  fitting  hands  that  he 
received  this  last  act  of  veneration.  The  foreign-hearted 
Eadward  had  been  first  placed  in  that  shrine  by  the  foreign- 
hearted  Henry^  the  King  whose  foreign  marriage  proved 
the  curse  of  England^  and  whose  foreign  tastes  made  Eng- 
land the  victim  and  the  bondslave  of  Rome.  Shorn  of 
his  honours  by  a  King  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  was  at 
least  an  Englishman,  Eadward  was  brought  back  to  his 
shrine  by  a  Queen  whose  work  it  was  to  bend  the  neck  of 
England  beneath  the  spiritual  yoke  of  the  Roman  See  and 
the  temporal  yoke  of  her  Spanish  husband.^  Translated  first 
by  the  zeal  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  he  was  again  restored  to 
his  old  honours  by  the  zeal  of  Philip  and  Mary.  And  now, 
while  the  dust  of  Eadmund  and  Harold  is  scattered  to  the 
winds,  Eadward  still  sleeps  in  his  shrine,  unworshipped 
indeed  but  undisturbed ;  and  the  spot  where  an  Englishman 
would  best  love  to  stand  and  muse  in  awe  and  wonder  has 
become  ground  from  which  the  votaries  of  devotion  and  art 
and  history  are  bidden  to  turn  away. 


OHAf.  XI, 

and  re- 
stored 
under 
Philip  -iud 
Maiy. 


But  we  must  come  back  to  the  doings  of  the  great  The  Coro- 
Epiphany.     The  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  was  laid  Hanid!^ 
in  his  grave ;  it  was  time  for  the  first  King  of  the  House  f^*^^  ^* 
of  Godwine  to  be  placed  upon  his  throne.     Short  as  the 
interregnum  had  been,  England  could  not  go  a  moment 


^  One  would  have  inferred  from  the  account  in  Dart,  Westmonasterium 
(i.  56),  that  the  body  of  Eadward  was  never  disturbed.  But  the  testimony 
of  Henry  Machyn  seems  explicit;  "The  xz  day  of  lilarcho  [1556-7]  was 
taken  up  at  Westmynster  agayn  with  a  hondered  lyghtee  King  Edward 
the  confessor  ...  it  was  a  godly  shyte  to  have  seen  yt  how  reverently  he 
was  cared  [carried]  from  the  plasse  that  he  was  taken  up  wher  he  was  led 
[laid]  when  that  the  abbay  was  spowlyd  and  robbed"  (p.  130,  Camd.  Soc. 
ed.).  The  shrine  was  set  up  on  the  5th  of  January  1555.  Chronicle  of 
Grey  Friars,  p.  94,  Carad.  Soc.  ed.,  where  the  day  is  called  Saint  Edward's 
day.     Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  p.  412. 


f 
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CHAT.  zi.  longer  without  a  crowned  and  anointed  ruler.  From  the 
burial  of  Eadward  men  turned  at  onoe  to  the  coronation  of 
Harold.  That  great  rite  was  performed  with  all  solemnity, 
no  doubt  according  to  those  venerable  forms  whose  sub* 
stance  has  been  followed  in  the  consecration  of  every 
English  King  down  to  our  own  time.'  The  chief  actor 
in  that  august  ceremony  was  one  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
so  high  a  function.  The  Primate  of  all  England,  while  his 
canonical  right  to  his  see  was  called  in  question  at  home 
and  abroad,  could  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  the  highest 
duty  belonging  to  his  office.  The  hands  of  Stigand  might 
not  minister  an  unction  which  was  held  to  confer  somewhat 
The  cere-  of  sacramcntal  grace  and  even  of  priestly  sanctity.'  In  his 
formed  by  stcad,  the  rite  was  performed  by  the  Primate  of  Northum- 
berland, his  marked  adhesion  to  the  new  King  being 
perhaps  taken  as  one  pledge  of  the  allegiance  of  his 
distant  province.  No  living  Englishman  had  seen  bo 
much  of  other  lands,  none  had  so  often  stood  &oe  to  fiuse 
with  the  rulers  of  other  nation^  as  he  who  was  now  called 
upon  to  set  the  English  Crown  upon  the  brow  of  Harold. 
Ealdred,  alone  of  living  English  Prelates,  had  gone,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  King  or  at  the  call  of  his  own  devotion,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Jordan.  He 
alone  had  stood,  as  the  representative  of  England,  before  the 
thrones  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  chiefs  of  Christen- 
dom. He  alone  had  gone,  with  such  worship  as  none  had 
gone  before  him,^  far  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles, 
to  the  city  where  the  Infidel  bore  sway  over  the  very  spot  of 

'  I  disciifis  the  circumstances  of  Harold's  coronation  at  length  in  Appen- 
dix D.  Bat  all  that  is  needed  is  expressed  in  the  decisive  words  of  Flormoe, 
"  Ab  Aldredo  Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  honorific^  consecratus/*  and  in  the 
picture  in  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  7,  erring  only  in  making  Stigand  the  oonse- 
crator. 

^  See  Maskell,  p.  xv.  Some  canonists  seem  even  to  have  held,  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  Emperor  John  Tzimisk^s,  that  the  unction,  like 
baptism,  washed  out  all  earlier  sin. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 
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man's  redemption.  He  had  tarried  in  the  court  of  CsBsar^  obap,  %i. 
he  had  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Christ;  but  in  all  his  wander- 
ings he  had  never  seen  such  a  day  or  such  a  scene  as  when 
the  Witan  of  all  England  came  together  to  choose  their 
Father  and  their  Lord^  and  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  rested 
on  the  lordly  brow  of  the  Eong  chosen  &om  his  brethren. 
Could  he  have  deemed  that,  at  the  next  Christmas  Feast, 
he  should  be  called  upon  again  to  repeat  that  solemn  rite 
on  the  same  spot,  under  circumstances  yet  more  new  and 
wonderful?  In  the  whole  range  of  history,  it  is  hard 
to  point  to  a  stranger  fate  than  that  of  him  to  whose  lot  it 
feU  to  receive,  within  a  single  year,  the  coronation-oath  of 
Harold  and  the  coronation-oath  of  William. 

The  rite  began.  Earl  Harold,  the  King^lect,  was  led  by  The  King- 
two  Bishops,  with  hymns  and  processions,  up  to  the  high  Jj^^  ^^^^  ^ 
altar  of  the  minster.  Later  usage  assigned  that  honourable  ^^" 
function  to  the  Prelates  of  Durham  and  of  Wells.^  It  may 
then  well  be  that  Gisa,  the  supposed  victim  and  enemy  of 
Harold,  really  discharged  one  of  the  chief  parts  in  his 
admission  to  his  kingly  office.  The  hymn  sung  by  the 
choir  in  that  great  procession  prayed  that  the  hand  of 
Harold  might  be  strengthened  and  exalted,  that  justice  and 
judgement  might  be  the  preparation  of  his  seat,  that  mercy 
and  truth  might  go  before  his  face.^  Before  the  high  altar 
the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  bowed  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  while  he  lay  grovelling,  the  song  of  Ambrose,  the  song 
of  faith  and  of  victory,  was  sung  over  one  whose  sin  at 
Porlock,  whose  atonement  at  Waltham,  might  weU  make 
him  seem  another  Theodosius.^    The  Earl  then  rose  from 


^  See  Appendix  £. 

'  Maskell,  3,  5.  "  Chorus  decantet  antiphonam  '  Finnetur  manus  tua  et 
exaltetur  dextera  tua ;  justitia  et  judicium  prseparatio  sedis  tuae,  miteri- 
coidia  et  Veritas  precedent  &ciem  tuam.'  '* 

'  lb.  5.  **  Perveniens  Rex  ad  ecclesiam,  prostemat  se  coram  altare,  et 
hymnizetur,  '  Te  Deum  laudamua,  Te  Dominum  confitemur.'  Quo  fini 
tentis  hymnizato,  Bex  erigatur  de  solo." 
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CHAP.  zi.  the  pavement,  and  for  the  last  time  he  looked  on  the  crowd 
SirtiaSr^*"  ^^^^^  ^^f  *^®  Prelates  and  Thegns  and  the  whole  people 
ElMtioB.  of  England,  as  still  one  of  their  own  number.  Their 
voice  had  already  named  him  as  their  King,  bnt  a  still  more 
solemn  election  before  the  altar  of  God  was  needed  before 
the  Church  admitted  him  to  the  sacramental  unction.  Once 
more  the  voice  of  Ealdred  demanded  of  the  English  people, 
in  ancient  form,  whether  they  would  that  Earl  Harold 
should  be  crowned  as  their  Lord  and  King.  A  loud  shout 
Th«  Goro-  of  assent  rang  through  the  minster.  Chosen  thus  by  Pre- 
^^^'  lates  and  people,^  the  King-elect  swore  with  a  loud  voice 
his  threefold  oath  to  God  and  to  all  his  folk.  Kings  swore 
in  after  days  that  they  would  observe  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  which  the  glorious  Eadward  had  granted  to  his 
clergy  and  his  people.  The  oath  of  the  prince  who  had  so 
lately  renewed  the  Laws  of  Cnut  was  of  a  simpler  form. 
Earl  Harold  swore  to  preserve  peace  to  the  Church  of  God 
and  to  all  Christian  people.  He  swore  to  forbid  wrong  and 
robbery  to  men  of  every  rank  within  his  realm.  He  swore 
to  enforce  justice  and  mercy  in  all  his  judgements,  as  he 
would  that  God  should  have  mercy  upon  him.  And  all  the 
people  said  Amen.  The  Bi8hox>s  then  prayed  for  the  ruler 
whom  they  had  chosen,  for  his  guidance  by  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  realm,  for  peace  to  his 
Church  and  people,  for  his  welfare  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.*  Then  a  yet  more  solemn  prayer  from  the  lips  of 
Ealdred  followed.  In  that  ancient  English  form,  which 
other  nations  have  been  fain  to  borrow  of  us,''  the  God  who 
had  wrought  His  mighty  works  by  the  hands  of  Abraham 
and  Moses  and  Joshua  and  David  and  Solomon  was  implored 
to  shower  down  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  those  famous 
worthies  upon  him  who  was  that  day  chosen  to  be  King  of 
the  Angles  and   Saxons.      Ealdred  prayed  that   Harold, 

^  See  Appendix  E.  '  See  the  Prayer,  Maskell,  p.  6.  note. 

'  See  Appendix  E. 
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faithftd  as  Abraham,  gentle  as  Mosesj  brave  as  Joshua,  chap,  ju, 
humble  as  David,  wise  as  Solomon,  might  teaeh  and  rule 
and  guard  the  Church  and  realm  of  the  Angles  and  Savons' 
against  all  visible  and  invisible  foe€.  With  feelings  too  deep 
for  words  must  that  prayer  have  rieen  from  the  hearts  of  all 
who  could  already  see  the  gathering  storm,  which  was  still 
but  like  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea.  The  Primate  pi-ayed 
that  their  chosen  King  might  never  fail  the  throne  and 
sceptre  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  that  for  long  years  of  life 
he  might  reign  over  a  faithftd  people,  in  peace  and  concord, 
and,  if  need  be,  in  victory.  Christ  Himself  was  i>ray6d  to 
raise  him  to  the  throne  of  His  kingdom,  and  to  pour  down 
upon  him  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One. 

"The  oaths  were  said,  the  prayers  were  prayed/"^  And  The  Vm- 
now  came  the  sacramental  rite  itself  which  changed  an  Earl 
into  a  King,  and  which  gave  him,  so  men  then  deemed, 
grace  from  on  high  to  discharge  the  duties  which  were  laid 
upon  him.  The  holy  oil  was  poured  by  Elaldred  npon  the 
head  of  Earl  Harold.'  And  while  the  symbolic  act  was  in 
doing,  the  choir  raised  their  voices  in  that  glorious  strain 
to  which  the  noblest  music  of  later  times  has  given  a  still 
higher  majesty.  The  walls  of  the  West  Minster  echot'd  to 
the  anthem  which  told  how  Zadoh  the  Priest  and  Nathan 
the  Prophet  anointed  Solomon  King^  and  which  added  the 
prayer  of  England  that  Harold  might  live  for  ever**  Again 
the  Primate  prayed  that,  as  of  old  Kings  and  Priests  and 
Prophets  were  anointed  with  oil,  so  now  the  oil  poured  ou 


'  "TotiuB  regni  AngUhSixoDonum  eodeeiimi  oum  plebibua  dl>l  ftnnejiU." 
(Selden,  Ii6.)  This  is  one  of  the  rare  case^  in  ^liich  tLb  word  la  ium^  ; 
but  it  wni>  be  easily  seen  how  completely  lU  um  ^gre^  with  the  rule 
given  in  vol.  L  p.  608.  *' Anglo-Sazonnm  "  k  simplj  jui  ablirevifttiou 
of  the  form  "  Anglorum  vel  [set]  Saxonum  ^'  Uised  before  ami  ukfler 

'  Mannion,  ii.  28. 

'  On  the  unction,  whether  on  the  head  only*  b^«  App^r^dix  E. 

*  Selden,  116.  "Hie  unguatur  oleOj  ei  hsec  cantet\ir  antiplKJiint 
'  Unxerunt  Salomonem  Sadoch  saoerdos  et  N^thi^n  prophets  Regem  m 
Oion,  et  acoedentes  dixerunt,  Vivat  Rex  id  aetemam/  " 


r 
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oHAF.  XI.  fihe  head  of  God's  servant  might  be  a  tme  sig^  of  the  inner 
unction  of  the  hearty  a  means  of  grace  for  His  gloiy  and  the 

The  lnve«.  welfare  of  His  people.  >     And  now  King  Harold^  the  Lord's 

***""'  Anointed^  the  chosen  of  the  people,  the  consecrated  of  the 
Church,  vested  in  the  robes  of  royalty  and  priesthood/ 
received  in  due  order  the  insignia  of  his  kingly  office.  The 
sword  was  placed  in  his  hand,  with  the  prayer  that  he  might 
therewith  defend  his  realm,  and  smite  his  enemies  and  the 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Ood.^    The  King  then  bowed  his 

rowmng.  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Imperial  diadem  of  Britain  was  placed  by  the 
hand  of  Ealdred  on  the  head  of  the  King  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  the  Emperor  of  the  Isle  of  Albion.^  Ood  was  again 
implored  to  crown  His  Anointed  with  glory  and  justice  and 
might,  and  to  give  him  a  yet  brighter  Crown  in  a  more 
enduring  Kingdom.  Then  the  sceptre  crowned  with  the 
cross,  and  the  rod  crowned  with  the  holy  dove,  were  placed, 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  royal  hands.  Prayer  was  again 
made  that  the  sceptre  of  Harold's  Kingdom  might  be  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness  and  strength,  that  he  who  had  been 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows  might 
through  all  his  days  be  a  lover  of  righteousness  and  a  hater 
of  iniquity.^  Further  prayers,  further  blessings,  followed ; 
the  prayers  and  merits  of  all  the  saints,  of  the  Vii^gin 
Mother  of  Gx)d,  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  his 
successor  the  special  Apostle  of  the  English  nation,'  were 

^  Selden,  117.  '' Sacratissima  unctio  super  caput  ejus  defluat,  atque  ad 
interiora  descendat,  et  cordis  illius  intima  penetret." 

'  On  the  royal  yestmeDtfl,  see  Taylor,  79  et  seqq. 

^  Maskell,  p.  27.  "In  quo  per  virtu  tern  Sancti  SpiritflB  resistere  et 
ejioere  omnes  inimicos  tuos  yaleas,  et  cunctos  sancts  Dei  Ecclesue 
adveriiarioB,  regnnmque  tibi  oommissum  tutari,  atque  protegere  oastim 
Dei." 

*  On  the  Crown  and  the  other  regalia  used,  including  the  orb,  see 
Appendix  £. 

*  Maskell,  pp.  33,  34. 

*  lb.  35.  ''Sanctae  Mariae  ac  beati  Petri  A])OBtolorum  Principis, 
Sanctique  Gregorii  Anglorum  Apostoli  atque  omnium  sanctorum  inter- 
cedentibufl  mentis.*' 
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bnplored  on  behalf  of  the  crowned  and  anointed  King,  And  omAP.  xi. 
now  King  Harold  of  England  iat  on  hb  royal  throne,  the  ^'.^J^  ^^ 
crown  upon  his  brow,  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre,  in  his  Harold 
left  the  orb  of  Empire,^  the  proud  badge  which  belonged  giomm;' 
of  right  to  the  C@esar  of  another  world.  Two  chiefs, 
perhaps  his  faithfnl  brothers^  bore  the  sword  at  his  side; 
his  people  stood  and  gazed  upon  him  with  wonder  and 
delight^^  The  day  at  last  had  come  for  which  Harold  and  Import  of 
England  had  looked  so  long.  The  reward  of  thirteen  years  mony. 
of  loyal  service  had  been  given  by  the  nation  to  her  noblest 
©on.  And  the  die  too  had  been  cast ;  the  danger  waa  now 
to  be  faced  in  common ;  King  and  people  were  pledged  to 
stand  by  one  another  in  the  struggle  which  was  to  eome. 
And  King  and  people  did  etand  by  one  another,  and,  if 
they  both  fellj  they  both  fell  gloriously »  The  rite  of  that 
great  day  gave  Harold,  instead  of  the  long  and  peaceful 
reign  prayed  for  by  his  consecrator,  a  reign  of  nine  monthB 
of  little  stillness.^  Tlien  England  was  given  over  to  bondage, 
and  the  name  of  Harold  was  given  over  to  the  voice  of  slander. 
But  in  the  eye  of  truth,  those  nine  months  of  little  stillnesa, 
spent  in  the  canse  of  England^  were  better  than  long  years 
of  inglorious  ease  and  Inxnry,  better  than  long  years  of 
hardly  less  inglorious  sloth  and  superstition.  As  the 
momentary  glory  of  Eadmund  follows  on  the  weary  years 
of  i£thelred|  so  the  momentary  glory  of  Harold  followed  on 
those  years  of  Eadward  which  Harold  alone  had  saved  from 
being  as  weary  as  those  of  his  father,  And^  in  the  eye  of 
authentic  history ^  never  was  crown  more  lawfully  won, 
more  worthily  worn,  than  that  which  Ealdred  placed  that 
day  on  the  head  of  him  whom  calumny  marked  so  long  aa 
Harold  the  Usurper.  If  there  ever  was  a  lawful  ruler  in 
this  world,    sneh    of  a  truth    was    Harold,  King   of  the 


*  See  Tkybr*  p.  70^  und  Apfieudijt  E.  *  See  the  Tapeatrj,  pi  7. 

*  ClBi>iitL  Ab.  Wig,  toS^.     *'  And  her  warf!  Hiiro}<l  eorl  vt^  to  cynge 
gehifclgocl  jkud  he  lylle  HtiltteBK  pferou  geh»x\t  |^  bwile  W  h«  does  weold." 
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CHAP.  n.  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain — King,  not  by 
the  mouldering  titles  of  a  worn-out  dynasty,  not  by  the 
gold  of  the  trafficker  or  the  steel  of  the  invader,  but  by  the 
noblest  title  by  which  one  man  can  claim  to  rule  over  his 
fellows,  the  free  choice  of  a  free  people. 

Waa  iUd-      The  rite  was  over.     Earl  Harold  was  now  King;  but  we 
^l^^l    cannot  help  asking  whether  he  stood  alone  in  the  great 
ceremony  which  had  made  him  so.    Did  the  Lady  Ealdgyth, 
once  again  the  wife  of  a  King^  share  in  the  consecration  of 
her  husband?    Her  coronation  is  nowhere  distinctly  spoken 
of,  but  our  ancient  ritual  provides  a  form  for  the  anointing 
of  the  King's  consort,  and  for  her  investiture  with  the  ring 
and  crown.*     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wife  of 
Harold,  the  grand-daughter  of  Leofric,  would  be  debarred 
from  any  honour  befitting  the  wife  of  a  King,  the  mother 
of  future  iEthelings.     But,  in  the  absence  of  direct  tes- 
timony, I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  the  fact.    Indeed  I  must 
confess  that  I  feel  less  certain  than  I  did  when  writing  my 
last  chapter,  whether  the  marriage  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth 
may  not  have  followed  his  election  to  the  Crown.*  Whether 
then  the  new  King  had  a  consort  to  share  in  his  honours  is 
a  point  which  I  must  leave  uncertain.     But,  according  to 
all  precedent,  on  the  coronation  followed  the  mass,  with 
prayers  and  collects  appropriate  for  the  great  solemnity.^ 
At  that  mass   the   King  partook  of  the  holiest  rite   of 
Christian  worship.     On  the  mass  followed  the  banquet,  and 
there,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas  Festival,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  King  Harold,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  new  dignity, 
wore   his  Crown  with  all  kingly  state  in  what  was  now 
his  Palace  of  Westminster.     The  old  dynasty  had  passed 
away;  the  new  dynasty  had   taken   possession;  but    not 
many  days  had  gone  before  voices  of  warning  came  which 

'  See  the  form,  SeWen,  117.    Ma»kell,  51.    Taylor,  307  et  seqq.and  403. 
'  See  Appendix  F.  »  Maskell,  p.  39.  Taylor,  404. 
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showed  that  King  Harold  of  England  would  soon  have  to  orap.  zi. 
do  battle  for  his  Crown. 


§  8.  The  First  Bays  of  EaroWs  Reign. 
January  6 — April  i6,  io66. 

Within  the  bounds  of  his  former  Earldom  the  rule  of  No  new 
Harold^  King  of  the  English^  was  simply  a  continuation  of  west- 
the  rule  of  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     It  is  plain  ^**7„"^ 
that  no  other  Earl  of  the  great  southern  Earldom  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.     In  any  view  of  general  policy  this 
might  be  looked  on  as  a  backward  step.     It  might  be 
looked  on  as  again  uprearing  a  throne  which  should  be 
West-Saxon  rather  than  English.     It  might  be  looked  on 
as  again  reducing  Mercia  and  Northumberland  from  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  realm  into  dependent  provinces.*     But 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  wiser  course.     England  was  threatened  by 
two  enemies  in  different  quarters,  and  even  the  energy  of 
Harold  could  not  personally  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
land  against  both.    It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  Harold's  Necesaity 
position,  to  treat  the  Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the  dentin 
Mercians,  perhaps  already  his  brothers-in-law,  with  a  degree  ^^"*® 
of  confidence  which  they  certainly  did  not  deserve.     It  was  Morkere. 
something  that  they  had  allowed  his  election  and  coronation 
to  take  place  without  any  open  opposition.     It  was  some- 
thing that  he  had  received  the  votes  of  the  Northumbrian 
Witan,  and  had  been  crowned  and  anointed  by  the  hands 
of  the  Northumbrian  Primate.     Harold  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  at  least  affect  to  treat  Eadwine  and  Morkere  as 
loyal  subjects  or  even  as  loving  brothers.     He  was  obliged  Divirion  of 

Iftbour 

to  trust  to  them  for  the  defence  of  Northern  England.  And,  between 
if  they  could  be  trusted  for  anything,  they  might  surely,  ^^w. 
it  would  seem,  be  trusted  to  keep  their  personal  enemy 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  470 ;  ii.  p.  355. 
VOL.  III.  E 
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CHAP.  zi.   Tostig  out  of  their  own  Earldoms.      While  they  guiuded 
the  North  against  the  English  exile,  it  was  Harold's  own 
work  to  goard  the  South  against  the  foreign  pretender.    In 
the  eastern  shires,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
he  had  the  trustiest  of  lieutenants  in  his  brothers  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine.    It  was  clearly  his  own  business,  while  not  abdi- 
cating his  duty  of  general  care  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  to 
undertake  as  his  special  work  the  defence  of  the  lands  which 
bad  formed  his  own  Earldom.     No  one  could  do  that  work 
No  avul-    so  well  as  himself.     We  can  hardly  see  whom  Harold,  had 
date  for'the  ^^  been  SO  inclined,  could  have  invested  with  the  West- 
^^•^         Saxon  Earldom.     Every  man  who  could  lay  claim  to  so 
Earldom,     high  a  dignity  on  the  score  either  of  birth  or  of  merit  was 
already  provided  for.     The  King's  remaining  brother  Wulf- 
noth  was  probably  a  hostage  in  Normandy ;  his  own  sons, 
his  nephew  Hakon,  were  all  young  and  untried.     The  re- 
presentatives of  the  two  Northumbrian  families,  Waltheof 
and  Oswulf,  were  equally  untried,  and  they  were  already 
invested  with  the  government  of  districts  with  which  they 
had  an  ancestral  connexion.     Nor  can  we  point  to  the  name 
of  any  West-Saxon  of  special  personal  eminence  beyond  the 
Military      limits  of  the  great  houses.     It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the 
Kepmg      moment,  a  moment  when  military  considerations  must  have 
WoBMz  in  jj^jj  supreme  above  all  others,  for  the  King  to  keep  the  ina- 
own  hands,  mediate  administration  of  the  South  in  his  own  hands,  avail- 
ing himself  only  of  the  co-operation  of  his  brothers  the  two 
Eastern  Earls.    And,  after  all,  though  Northumberland  and 
Mercia  again  became  in  a  sense  dependencies  on  the  West- 
Saxon  Crown,  the  arrangement  might  very  well  suit  the 
purposes  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.     They  might  deem  that 
a  step  was  thereby  taken  towards  the  division  of  the  King- 
dom, when  its  administration  was  practically  divided  bet^^een 
the  House  of  Leofric  and  the  House  of  Godwine,  and  when 
the  King  took  his  own  share  along  with  his  brothers  and 
brothers-in-law.     A  King  who  had  his  own  portion  of  the 
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Idngdom  in  his  own  hands  might  seem  to  be  less  painfully  ohap.  xx. 
exalted  over  their  heads^  he  might  seem  to  remain  more 
nearly  on  their  own  level,  than  a  King  who  acted  simply  as 
a  central  power,  equally  controlling  every  portion  of  the 
reahn.  Harold  therefore  kept  the  West-Saxon  Earldom  in 
his  own  hands.  But  it  is  clear  'that  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  his  whole  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  act 
at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  part  of  his  Kingdom  where  his 
presence  might  be  needed. 

On  the  character  of  Harold's  government  as  King  there  Chamcter 
is  no  need  to  enlarge.     His  government  as  King  was,  as  I  go^em- 
have  just  before  said,  simply  a  continuation  of  his  govern-  ™^°^' 
ment  as  Earl.     Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  one  was 
the  character  of  the  other.    The  Norman  writers  describe  Norman 
his  government  as  stained  by  frightful  crimes.     As  usual,     "     ^^' 
stories  grow  and  become  more  definite  as  they  are  farther 
removed  &om  the  time.    The  slanderers  of  Harold's  own  age 
veiled  their  charges  in  the  most  general  terms;  but  the 
slanderers  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  ready  with  long 
stories  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  and  evil  doings  of  every 
kind,  and  the  slanderers  of  a  still  later  age  knew  perfectly 
well  how  cruelly  Harold  enforced  the  forest  laws,  and  how 
the  husband  of  Ealdgyth  remained  without  a  wife,  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  carry  off  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  '^ Barons"  of  the  realm.'    A  charge  which  better  Aawrted 
deserves  serious  examination  is  that  Harold  drove  out  of  pui^on  of^* 
the  land  all  the  Normans  who  were  settled  in  it,  doubtless  *^o"»*»»- 
confiscating  their  lands.'     Now  the  dying  charge  of  Ead- 
ward  himself  suggested  the  banishment,  though  not  the 

*  On  these  charges,  see  Appendix  G. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1076 ; 

"Normanz  ki  el  palz  maneient        £t  granz  chastela  h  fieux  dunez, 
Ki  fames  et  enfiinz  aveient.  Fist  Heraut  del  paXz  chader, 

Ke  Ewart  i  aveit  men^z,  N'en  i  volt  un  soul  lessier." 

But  he  does  not  speak  of  their  expulsion  till  after  M'illiam  had  challenged 
the  Crown  and  defied  Harold. 

E  2 
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CHAP.  zi.   spoUation^  of  any  Normans  who  might  refuse  to  become 

the  men  of  the  new  King.'     The  &ct  that  the  charge  is 

brought  against  Harold  may  lead  us  to  think  that  some 

such  cases  actually  occurred^  and  that  Eadward's  rule  was 

8om«         put  in  force  with  regard  to  them.      But  it  is  quite  im- 

ftt  leaat  re-  possible   to  believe   that  all    the    Frenchmen   who   were 


EnffUuid.'^  naturalized  in  England^   were  now  driven  out.      Some 

record  of  such  a  process  would  certainly  have  found  its 

way  into  Domesday.     And  we  know  for  certain  that  some 

Bwhop        Normans  of  high  rank  were  not  driven  out.     WiUiam  of 

and  Robert  London  retained  his  Bishoprick.     His  name  does  not  actu- 

Wymaro^^   ally  occur  in  the  history  of  Harold's  reign,  but  it  is  quite 

not  mo-       certain  that,  if  he  had  been  meddled  with,  some  Norman 
lest^ 

writer  or  other  would  have  taken  care  to  record  the  fiu;t. 

The  wrongs  of  the  living  Bishop  of  London  would  have 
made  an  excellent  sequel  to  the  wrongs  of  the  dead  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  And  we  know  distinctly,  from  the 
testimony  of  Norman  writers,^  that  Robert  the  son  of 
Wymarc  was  living  quietly  in  England,  as  a  man  of 
wealth  and  importance,  at  the  time  of  William's  landing. 
He  clearly  retained  his  lands ;  there  is  no  evidence  whether 
Other  he  did  or  did  not  retain  his  oflSce  of  Staller.  Nor  have  we 
any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  position  retained  in  Harold's 
reign  by  Robert's  fellow-Staller  Ralph,*  or  by  any  other 
of  Eadward's  Norman  favourites.  We  cannot  say  whether 
Hugolin  the  Treasurer  and  Reginbald  the  Chancellor  ^  re- 
tained their  offices  in  the  Court  of  the  English  King.  We 
can  only  say  that,  among  the  English  Stallers  employed  by 

*  See  above,  p.  15.  ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

'  We  shall  find  him  in  SuHsex  at  the  moment  of  the  landing  at  Pevenaey . 
See  below,  Chapter  xv.  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  Robert  who  was  also  high  in  Eadward's  favour,  namely  Robert 
of  Rhuddlan,  sister's  son  to  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  (Ord.  Vit.  669  C)  ;  "  Hie 
Eduardi  Regis  armiger  fuit  [a  sinecure  office,  on«  would  think],  et  ab  illo 
cingulum  militis  accepit." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  359.    Reginbald  signs  many  charters. 
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Eadward,  three  at  least,  Bondig/  Esegar,  and  Eadnoth,  ohap.  xi. 
retained  their  offices.  Esegar  and  Bondig  play  not  unim- 
portant parts  in  the  gpreat  struggles  of  the  year.^  Ead*  Eadnotli. 
noth,  who  held  large  possessions  in  the  western  shires,  was 
probably  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the  favour  of  Harold 
during  his  government  of  Wessez  as  Earl.  We  shall  hear 
of  him  again  as  acting  against  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  1067. 

In  opposition  to  the  slanders  of  his  enemies,  Harold  Engltah  <!•• 
appears  in  the  national  writers  as  the  model  of  a  patriot  ^Sa^'a 
King.  In  the  words  of  the  splendid  panegyric  which  ^^  ^. 
became  almost  a  set  form  among  all  true  Englishmen, 
**  he  began  to  abolish  unrighteous  laws,  to  establish 
righteous  ones,  to  be  the  patron  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, to  reverence  Bishops,  Abbots,  monks,  and  church- 
men of  every  sort,  to  show  himself  pious,  lowly,  and 
affable  to  all  good  men,  and  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  evil 
doers.'' 3  We  are  told  how  he  bade  his  Earls,  Sheriffs,  and 
magistrates  of  every  kind,  and  generally  all  his  Thegns,  to 
seize  all  thieves,  robbers,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
while  he  himself  laboured  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by 
sea  and  land.^  That  is  to  say,  his  government  as  King  was 
a  continuation  of  his  government  as  Earl.  We  must  not 
infer  from  the  opening  words  of  the  description  that 
Harold  appeared  at  all  as  a  lawgiver.     Those  few  months 

'  There  were  seyeral  Stallen  at  a  time.  Besides  Robert  and  Ralph,  we 
find  under  Eadward,  Esegar  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  and  Hist.  Eiien.  ii.  39,  where 
he  seems  to  be  confounded  with  Earl  u£l%ar),  Lyfing  (Cod.  DipL  iy.  api ; 
vi.  198),  Eadgar  (iv.  148),  iSl&tan  (Thorpe,  Dipl.  Ang.  356),  Harold 
(Domesday,  337),  and  Bondig  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  173,  281 ;  Domesday,  148  b, 
118  6).  The  deposition  or  banishment  of  Ralph  is  more  likely  than  that 
of  any  other  favourite  of  Eadward.  On  the  other  hand  his  foreign  birth 
is  less  certain. 

*  See  below,  Chapp.  xiv.  xv. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1066.    See  Appendix  G. 

*  Florence  mentions  his  orders  as  given  ''Ducibus,  Satrapis,  Vice- 
comitibus,  et  suis  in  commune  Ministris."  What  were  the  exact 
functions  of  the  "Satraps,"  put  thus  in  a  marked  way  between  Earls 
and  Bherifib? 
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oiup.  XI.  of  little  stillness  were  not  likely  to  be  largely  devoted 

either  to  the  repeal  of  old  laws  or  to  the  enactment  of  new 

ones.     By  good  and  bad  law  is  meant^  as  usual,*  good  and 

bad   government.     What  we  are  to  understand  is  that 

Harold^s  rule  continued  to  be  as  just  and  as  vigorous  as 

it  had  ever  been.    It  would  in  truth  be  more  vigorous,  now 

that  he  could  act  freely  for  himself,  and  had  no  longer 

to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  wayward  Eadward  upon  any 

matter.     His  strictness  against  all  breaches  of  the  peace  is 

simply  his  old  virtue  as  Earl  ;*  only  we  see,  what  of  course 

naturally  follows  &om  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  that 

this  duty  was  now,  more  than  it  had  been  before,  ilirown 

upon   the   King's  officers   and   representatives,  while  the 

King    himself   was    mainly   occupied   with    his    military 

His  mill-     preparations.    We  see  also  that  those  preparations  began 

n^nr^  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  there  is  no 

^  early    ground    to    believe    that    Harold   despised   either  of  his 
in  hifl  reign.  °         ^  * 

enemies,  or  that  he  &iled  from  the  first  to  make  ready  for 
aaything  that  might  happen.  His  great  difficulty  must 
have  been  to  make  others  feel  the  importance  of  the  crisis  as 
he  felt  it  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  anything 
which  could  dishearten  men's  minds  or  chill  the  warmth  of 
the  hopes  kindled  by  a  new  reign  and  a  new  dynasty. 
The  spirit  of  Harold's  rule  is  impressed  in  a  striking,  and 
even  touching,  way  on  the  few  material  monuments  of  his 
HiB  short  reign.     The  new  King  found  time  for  a  new  coinage, 

and  the  device  on  Harold's  coin  well  spoke  the  longings 
of  a  King  whose  heart  yearned  for  peace,  though  he  knew 
that  peace  could  be  had  only  through  war.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  simple  legend,  PAX,  on  the  other  side  the 
King  wears  the  Imperial  Diadem.^  All  that  man  could 
do  for  his  realm  and  people  King  Harold  did.     The  evil 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  244,  463 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  481,  499. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  40. 

'  On  the  coinage  of  Harold,  see  Appendix  H. 


coinage. 
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was  that^  according  to  the  old  Greek  sayings  even  HSrakl^  ohap.  xi. 
could  not  struggle  with  two  foes  at  once.^ 

As  for  Harold's  devotion  to  the  Church,  which  is  so  Good 
strongly  insisted  on  by  his  panegyrist,  we  can  see  that  he  Hwold  to. 
had  every  motive  at  this  time  to  make  firiends  of  all  classes  ^l^l^^i 
of  men,  and  to  make  friends  of  the  clergy  more  than  of  Church, 
any  other  class.     He  must  have  known  that  something 
like  a  holy  war  was  likely  to  be  proclaimed  against  him. 
He  must  have  felt  that  he  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
done  an  act  which  ran  counter  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  time.    If  Harold  had  really  done  despite  to  the  bones 
of  the  Norman  Saints,  it  was  the  more  needed  for  him  to 
show  to  other  lands  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
national  Church,  and  to  show  to  the  national  Church  that 
he  was  a  King  who  did  not  belie  the  oil  of  his  consecration. 
It  is  quite  possible,  and  it  may  be  implied  in  the  words  of  His  rela- 
the  panegyric,  that  the  founder  of  Waltham,  the  great  n^on^g, 
patron  of  the  seculars,  now  found  it  expedient  to  extend 
more  of   his  countenance  than    before    to   the   religious 
foundations  of  his  Kingdom.     It  is  certain  that  the  few 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Harold  show  that  more 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  ecclesiastical  matters  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  reign  so  short  and  so 
stormy.     He  continued  his  care  and  bounty  to  his  own  His  further 
foundation  at  Waltham ;  what  the  Earl  had  loved,  the  Wtham. 
King  could  not  love  less.^    K  Bishop  Oisa  had  any  fears.  His  writ  vo 
they  were  quieted  by  a  writ  securing  him  in  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see.^    The  construction  which  we 

'  Plat.  Phaed.  c.  xxxviii.   iiXXk  irphs  Z6o  \eytrcu  oU*  6  'Hpcuckris  oUs  re  that. 

'  Be  Iny.  c.  ao.  *'  Rex  .  .  quod  prius  dilexerat  non  potuit  odisse. 
Vemxntamen  eoclesiam  Walthamensem,  amplori  quam  pritis  amplexatus 
dilectione,  multft  donariorom  venustate  ccepit  earn  ampliare,  ita  ut  poatea 
nullatenus  sine  multomm  munerum  oblatione  vellet  etiam  ilhim  sedem 
Tisitare." 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  305,  perhaps  the  ouly  sunriving  writ  of  Harold's  reign. 
It  is  addressed  to  iSthelnoth,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  361)  and 
the  Sheriff  Tovid  or  Tofig.    See  voL  i.  p.  590. 
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OBAP.  XI.  put  upon  this  act  must  depend  upon  the  view  which  we 
take  of  the  relations  between  Harold  and  Gisa  at  this 
moment.  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Oisa's  own 
account,  the  King  promised  to  restore  the  disputed  lands, 
and  was  hindered  only  by  his  death.^  At  any  rate,  Harold 
showed  either  that  he  was  unconscious  of  wrong,  or  that, 
if  he  was  conscious,  he  was  anxious  to  make  atonement. 
Hig  friend-  Among  the  monastic  Prelates,  the  history  will  show  that 
the^AbboU  ^®  could  count  on  the  loyal  service,  not  only  of  his 
:Uofric  and  ^^gjg  at  the  New  Minster  of  Winchester,*  but  of  the 
member  of  the  rival  house  who  ruled  over  the  Golden 
Borough.^  Peterborough,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
only  monastic  foundation  of  which  Harold  is  distinctly 
recorded  as  a  benefactor.*  The  intercourse  between  Harold 
and  Abbot  Leofric  was  plainly  one  of  mutual  confidence  and 
mutual  good  offices.  iEthelwig  also,  the  prudent  Abbot  of 
Evesham,  stood  high  in  the  new  King's  favour.  The  soul 
of  the  saintly  Mannig  had  passed  away  at  the  same  hour 
as  the  soul  of  the  saintly  Eadward,^  and  the  church  of 
Evesham  was  now  under  the  sole  rule  of  the  Prelate  whose 
wisdom  had  already  commended  him  to  Ealdred  and  was 
afterwards  still  more  specially  to  commend  him  to  William. 
With  Harold  the  influence  of  iEthelwig  was  great;  the 
Abbot,  we  are  told,  obtained  from  the  King  whatever  he 
asked.^  One  would  like  to  know  more  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  requests  made  by  such  a  Prelate  to  such  a  King. 
and  with  But  among  the  ranks  of  monks  and  Bishops  there  was  one 
Wulfstan.  greater  than  Gisa  or  Leofric  or  iEthelwig,  one  whose  prayers 
and  whose  counsels  Harold  had  long  learned  to  value.  The 
holy  Wulfstan  had  for  years  been  his  tried  friend,  and  it 
was  on  the  tried  friendship  of  that  true  man  of  Grod  that 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  639.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  350.                                        *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  4a. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  438.     Cf,  p.  462. 

*  Hist.  Eves.  S8.   "  Defuncto  nempe  Rege  isto  [v^duuardo]  et  Haraldo 
regnum  accipiente,  quidquid  volebat  ab  eo  impetravit  [Ageluuius]. " 
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Harold  chose  to  lean  in  the  first  of  the  many  trials  of  his  chap.  xi. 
short  reign. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Witan  of  Northumber-  Formal 
land,  no  less  than  the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England^  had  renoe  of 
concurred  in  the  election  of  Harold.    The  expressions  of  ^[1^5™^ 
our  best  authorities  declare  that  the  chief  men  of  all  Engp-  Harold's 
land  concurred  in  the  choice;^  the  Primate  of  the  North- 
humbrians  had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  work  of  Harold's 
formal  admission  to  his  Kingdom,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  openly  dissented. 
But  a  little  thought  will  show  that  the  real  feelings  of 
Northumberland  could  not  be  so  easily  tested  in  an  As- 
sembly held  in  London  as  the  real  feelings  of  Wessex  and 
East-Anglia.   We  cannot  suppose  that  the  North  was  re- 
presented in  such  an  Assembly  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  as  the  districts  nearer  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
This  is  always  one  of  the  weak  points  of  a  Primary,  as  Working  of 
distinguished  from    a    Representative,   Assembly.     In    ftgem^tas^"^ 
Representative  Assembly,  if  members  are  fairly  apportioned  a  ^"Tp 
to  districts,  a  part  of  the  country  far  away  &om  the  place 
of  meeting  may  be  as  well  represented  as  one  that  is  close 
to  it.    In  a  Primary  Assembly  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
coimtry  cannot  be  put  on  an  equality  except  by  taking  the 
votes,   not  by   heads,  birt  by  tribes,  cities,  or  cantons.^ 
Northumberland  might,  by  this  means,  have  had  an  equal 
voice  with  Wessex  in  the  national  Councils,  though  the 
West-Saxons  present  might  have  been  counted  by  hundreds 
or  thousands,  and  the  Northumbrians  only  by  tens  or  units. 
But  this  political  subtlety  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of  in  the  primitive  parliamentary  system  of  our 
fore&thers.     It  follows  tiien  that,  wherever  a  Gemot  was 
held,  some  part  of  the  country  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

1  Harold  was  "  a  ia^ka  Anglice  PrimatibuB  ad  regale  onlmen  electos.*' 
Fl.  Wig.  i66.  »  See  Hiat.  Fed.  Gov.  pp.  an,  a;©. 
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East-Anglia  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  Gemot 
was  held  at  Gloucester;  Western  Mercia  was  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  when  the  Gemot  was  held  in  London. 
And  as  no  regular  Gremot  seems  to  have  been  held  in  Ead- 
ward's  time  at  any  place  north  of  Gloucester/  Northum- 
berland was  always  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  We  may 
conceive  that,  in  the  Gem6t  which  elected  Harold,  that 
is,  the  Gemot  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  West 
Minster^  Wessex^  East-Anglia^  and  south-eastern  Mercia 
were  largely  represented.  The  citizens  of  London  were 
ready  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  North- 
humbrians  present  would  be  more  than  a  mere  handfiil. 
The  Archbishop^  the  Earls^  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
a  few  of  the  leading  Thegns  would  doubtless  obey  the 
royal  summons.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  many  besides 
these  would  undertake  such  a  journey  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  We  can  therefore  AiUy  understand  that  the  mass 
of  the  Northumbrian  people  might  feel  that  an  election 
had  been  made  to  which  they  had  not  consented.  The 
election  had  been  made  in  all  due  constitutional  form. 
Still  a  most  important  step^  a  step  affecting  the  whole 
Kingdom,  a  step  likely  to  be  in  many  ways  repug- 
nant to  Northumbrian  feeling,  a  step  to  which  North- 
humberland  had  practically  not  been  a  consenting  party^ 
had  been  taken  by  a  part  of  England  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.  By  that  step  the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people 
refused  to  be  bound.^ 

That  the  old  provincial  jealousy  should  break  out  again 
at  this  moment  was  not  wonderful.  It  was  something 
strange  and  new  even  for  West-Saxons  to  set  over  tiiem 
a  King  of  their  own  blood,  who  was  not  of  the  royal 
house.  But  it  was  something  stranger  and  newer  still 
for  Northumbrians  to  be  called  on  to  acknowledge  a  King, 

>  I  except  of  course  the  irregular  Gem^t  of  Northampton  in  1065.  See 
vol.  ii.  pp.  491,  492.  a  g^  Appendix  H. 
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who  was  neither  of  their  own  blood  nor  of  the  blood  of  their  chap.  zi. 
old  West-Saxon  conquerors,  but  who  sprang  from  a  West- 
Saxon  house  which,  two  generations  back,  had  been  undis- 
tinguished, perhaps  ignoble.   This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Northumbrian  people  was  short-sighted  and  ungenerous, 
but  it  was  perfectly  natural.    The  question  is,  how  far  the 
sons  of  MlEgax,  who  had  not  dared  to  oppose  Harold's 
election  in  open  Gem6t,  now  stirred  up,  or  took  advan- 
tage of,  the  natural  feeling  of  the  Northumbrian  people. 
Our  evidence  is  very  slight,  but  the  conduct  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  a  few  months  later  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  they  saw,  in  the  unwillingness  of 
Northumberland  to  acknowledge  the  newly-chosen  King, 
an  admirable  means  towards  carrying  out  their  schemes 
for  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.     We  have  no  distinct 
details  of  what  actually  happened  in  Northumberland  at 
this  moment.     The  one  writer  who  tells  the  story  wraps 
up  the  minuter  facts  in  a  cloud  of  rhetoric.^    It  is  plain  The  North- 
however  that  the  Northumbrians  did,  in  some  shape  or  refuBe"to^ 
other,  refuse  to  acknowledge  Harold  as  their  King.     There  J^know- 
is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  armed  resistance,  Harold. 
or  that  any  Northumbrian  Oemot  took  upon  itself  to  elect 
another  King.    The  resistance  to  Harold's  authority' was 
probably  passive,  but  resistance  of  some  kind  there  was. 
Harold,  in  short,  found  himself  in  January  in  very  nearly  Siinilar 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  northern  part  of  ni^roid^i^ 
his  Kingdom  in  which  William  found  himself  in  December.  Jaj'i^ 
Each  alike  had  been  elected  and  crowned;  each  had  re-  Wiiiiamin 
ceived  the  allegiance  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl,  and  had 
been  hallowed  as  King  by  the  Northumbrian  Primate. 
But  Harold  and  William  alike  found  that  the  submission 
of  Morkere  and  the  benediction  of  Ealdred  did  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  them  any  practical  authority  over  the 
old  Northumbrian  realm.     And  we  cannot  doubt  that 

»  Will.  Malnw.  Vit.  S.  WUt.,  sp.  Ang.  Sacr.  u.  153. 
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oHAP.  XI.    the  heart  of  Morkere  went  forth  as  little  in  his  oath  to 
^^t^lf   Harold  as  it  went  forth   in   his  oath  to  William.    We 

ag«ncy  of 

E^wine     cannot  doubt  that  Morkere^  and  Eadwine  also,  took  ad- 
Morkera.    vantage^   in   the    former   case   as    in   the   latter,   of  the 
natural   di&tposition    of  the    Northumbrian   people.     The 
momentary  hopes  which  were  roused  by  the  onwillingn^s 
of  the  Danish   and  Anglian   North   to  acknowledge  the 
West-Saxon  King  overcame  the  fear  lest  Tostig  should 
come  to  recover  his  Earldom  by  force.     Weighed  against 
such  hopes,  the  tie  of  allegiance,  the  tie  of  gratitude,  the 
tie  of  affinity,  was  not  likely  to  be  strong.     The  claims  of 
a  King,  a  benefactor,  perhaps  a  brother,  would  seem  small 
compared  with  a  chance  of  personal  exaltation.   The  duty  of 
keeping  England  united  in  the  &ce  of  her  foes  would  seem 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  chance  of  gratifying  a  paltry 
provincial  jealousy.     I  may  seem  to  be  passing  a  harsh 
judgement  on  the  sons   of  iElfgar  in  a  matter  in  which 
their  names  are  not  directly  mentioned.     But  I  am  simply 
supposing  that  their  conduct  now  was  of  a  piece  with  their 
conduct  a  few  months  before  and  a  few  months  after.    And 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  form  could  be  taken  by  even  a  passive 
resistance  to  Harold's  authority,  unless  that  resistance  was 
fostered  by  the  connivance,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  reigning 
Earl. 
Harold'8  Harold  then  found  himself  in  January,  as  William  found 

rerovenng  himself  in  December,  King  of  a  realm  of  which  North- 
ftfed!ed  bumberland  constitutionally  formed  a  part,  but  a  King  to 
whom  Northumberland  presented  a  front  of  at  least  passive 
resistance.  But  Harold's  way  of  bringing  in  the  proud 
Danes  of  the  North  to  his  obedience  was  not  exactly  the 
same  as  William's  way.  Harold  knew  how  to  win  back 
the  revolted  province  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blocnl 
and  without  harrying  a  single  acre  of  ground.  It  is 
small  blame  to  William,  granting  his  position  in  England 
at  all,  that  no  such  peaceful  means  were  open  to  hint  as 
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were  open  to  Harold.  But,  if  Harold^s  way  of  recovering  chap.  xi. 
rebels  differed  widely  from  William's,  it  differed  no  less 
widely  from  that  of  Harthacnut,  of  Tostig,  or  of  Eadward 
himself.  Three  months  before,  the  saintly  King  had  been 
eager  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  a  province  which, 
though  it  despised  his  authority,  does  not  seem  to  have 
disputed  his  title.  His  good  genius,  in  the  shape  of 
Harold,  had  then  kept  him  back  from  a  bootless  war 
against  his  own  people.  >  That  same  province  was  now 
in  revolt  against  Harold  himself;  but  it  was  soon  shown 
that  the  policy  of  Harold  the  King  was  in  no  way 
changed  from  the  policy  of  Harold  the  Earl.  The  con- 
queror of  Grufiydd  was  less  eager  for  war  and  bloodshed 
than  the  King  who  had  never  grasped  axe  or  sword 
except  in  a  peaceixd  pageant.  King  Harold  showed  that 
the  motto  on  his  coin  was  one  which  he  was  ready 
fully  to  carry  out  in  practice.  He  at  least  knew  that, 
at  such  a  moment,  civil  war,  civil  dissension,  between 
Englishmen,  was  simple  madness.  With  that  noble  andHedeter- 
generous  daring  which  is  sometimes  the  highest  prudence,  ^glTNorth- 
Harold  determined  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  I*"™^*"" 

lanci  in 

people  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Those  his  person, 
enemies  who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over 
them,  instead  of  being  brought  and  slain  before  him, 
were  to  be  won  over  by  the  magpie  of  his  personal  presence 
in  their  own  land.  We  know  not  whether  Harold  had 
ever  before  set  foot  on  Northumbrian  ground.  His  vast 
possessions  indeed  extended  beyond  the  Humber.  The 
lordship  of  Coningsburgh,  more  famous  in  romance  than 
in  history,  together  with  a  large  surrounding  territory, 
owned  Harold  as  its  lord.*  A  house  of  Harold's  probably 
r.3  marked  the  height  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  renowned 
ci  castle  of  later  times;  but  we  know  not  whether  the  great 
I         Earl  ever  found  leisure  to  visit  a  possession  so  far  removed 

^  »  See  vol.  u.  p.  495.  «  Domesday,  311. 
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both  from  the  scenes  of  his  labours  at  Oloueester,  Win- 
chester, and  London,  and  from  the  scenes  of  his  pleasure 
and  devotion  in  his  own  woods  and  by  his  own  minster 
at  Waltham.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  years  had 
passed  since  Northumberland  had  seen  a  King.  Thirty- 
five  years  earlier  Cnut  had  passed  through  the  land  on 
his  victorious  march  against  the  Scots.*  Whether  the 
first  Harold,  whose  capital  seems  to  have  been  Oxford, 
ever  found  his  way  to  York  is  uncertain.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Harthacnut  or  Eadward 
had  ever  seen  any  part  of  their  dominions  north  of  Shrews- 
bury, perhaps  not  even  north  of  Gloucester."  Thus  the 
mere  presence  of  a  King  in  the  North  of  England  would 
be  something  strange  and  exciting,  and  the  mere  presence 
of  a  King  can,  as  we  all  know,  often  work  wonders. 
Harold  then  set  off  for  Northumberland,  to  win  over  the 
disaffected  province,  not  by  arms,  but  by  the  power  of 
speech  and  the  magic  of  royal  courtesy.  But  he  went 
not  alone.  The  companion  whom  he  chose  seems  to  show 
how  important  a  part  of  Harold's  policy  it  was  at  this 
moment  to  show  himself  as  the  choice  and  the  friend  of 
the  national  Church.  With  the  King  went  the  best  and 
holiest  Prelate  in  England,  his  old  and  tried  friend,  the 
saintly  Bishop  of  Worcester.  On  the  example  and  the 
eloquence  of  Wulfstan  Harold  relied  to  win  over  those 
in  whose  ears  he  might  himself  charm  in  vain. 

Harold  and  Wulfstan  then  set  forth  on  their  journey 
northward.  They  would  probably  take  with  them  House- 
carls  enough  for  their  own  personal  protection,  but  it  is  plain 
that  they  took  with  them  no  force  capable  of  controlling  or 
overawing  the  country.    The  power  of  speech  and  of  reason. 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  499. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  Eadward,  born  at  Islip,  h  said  (Hist.  Eli.  ii.  33)  to 
have  been  presented  by  his  parentn  on  tlie  altar  at  Ely  ;  I  know  nr»t 
whether  he  ever  repeated  the  visit. 
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the  example  and  the  influence  of  the  brightest  light  of  the  ohaf.  xi. 
national  priesthood^  were  the  arms  to  which  Harold  trusted. 
Our  narrative  tells  us  only  the  result  and  not  the  process.  Harold  and 
The  proud  Danes^  unconquerable  by  steel^^  bowed  their  persuade 
necks  to  the  gentle  yoke  of  Harold  and  Wulfstan,  and  the  JJ^^^^S^' 
authority  of  the  new  King  was  acknowledged  throughout  ^  submit. 
Northumberland.     One  could  well  wish  to  know  more  of 
the  details.    The  biographer  of  Wulfistan  attributes  the 
happy  result  wholly  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  Saint 
inspired  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  North.     From  the  merits 
and  the  honour  of  Wul&tan^  a  true  Saint  and  the  chosen 
friend  of  Harold^  I  should  be  sorry  to  derogate  one  jot  or 
one  tittle.     But  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  presence^  the 
arguments^  the  eloquence^  of  the  hero-King  himself  must 
have  had  some  share  in  winning  over  his  people  to  his 
alliance.     In  the  Gemot  at  York^  which  was  evidently  Harold  in 
summoned  for  the  purpose^^  he   might  appeal  to  every  ^t  York, 
feeling  of  patriotism,  and  conjure  them,  as  Englishmen, 
not,  at  such  a  moment,  to  separate  the  cause  of  one  Earldom 
from  the  common  cause  of  England.     If  England  were 
torn  by  civil  war,  even  if  England  were  peacefully  divided, 
what  assurance  was  there  that  Wessex  alone  could  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  William,  that  Northumberland  alone 
could  withstand  the  attacks  of  Tostig?     But  if  England 
were  united — and  under  none  but  Harold  could  she  be 
united — she  might  be  able  to  hold  up  against  both  enemies 
at  once.     He  might  appeal  to  every  feeling  of  personal 
gratitude ;  he  might  remind  the  Northumbrian  people  how 
lately  he  had  sacrificed  his  brother  to  their  will,  how  lately 
he  had  saved  them  from  a  civil  war,  when  King  Eadward 
was  eager  to  march  his  armies  against  them.    The  personal 

*  Vit.  Wl»t.  254.  "  Illi  populi  ferro  indomabiles,  semper  quiddam 
magnum  k  proavis  spirantes." 

'  The  matter  could  only  hare  been  decided  in  a  Gem6t,  and  Harold's 
presence  at  York  is  implied  in  the  Chronicles. 
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CHAP.  XI.   pleadings  of  a  King,  even  when  they  are  far  weaker  in 

themBelves,  are  seldom  heard  in  vain;   and  the  voice  of 

reason  and  prudence^  speaking  from  the  Ups  of  such  a 

King  as  Harold,  was  still  less  likely  to  be  without  fruit. 

The  Northumbrian  Danes  had  received  &om  Harold  a  mark 

of  consideration  and  confidence  such  as  they  had  hardly 

Harold       received  from  any  King  since  the  days  of  Eadgar.^     It  is 

Mg^in    ^^  wonder  then  that  the  mission  of  the  King  and  his 

S^'u^d™    saiiitly  companion  was  successful  for  the  moment.     Harold 

was  received  as  King  by  Northumberland,  as  he  had  already 

been  received  as  King  by  the  rest  of  England.     Perhaps 

none  of  his  exploits  was  more  glorious  than  thus  to  win 

for  himself  a  great  province,  an  ancient  Kingdom,  by  the 

mere  force  of  reason  and  justice.     And  there  is  nothing  to 

show  that  the  Northumbrian  people  fell  away  from  their 

loyalty,  or  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust  which 

Gontiniied  their  King  had  placed  in  them.     But  the  root  of  evil  was 

from  Ead-   I^ft  behind.     On  the  decisive  step  of  removing  the  sons  of 

"^X^    iElfgar  from  their  Earldoms  Harold  could  not  venture.   He 

was  obliged  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  stretching 

at  least  from  the  Welland  to  the  Tweed  in  the  hands  of 

rulers  who  could  not  be  trusted.    The  very  ease  with  which 

Harold  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  Northumbrian  people 

would  be  of  itself  a  root  of  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of 

Eadwine  and  Morkere.     They  were  now  further  than  ever 

from  any  hopes  of  peaceful  kingship.     They  must  either  be 

loyal  lieutenants  of  their  brother-in-law ^  or  else  open  or 

secret  rebels  against  him.     We  shall  see  what  was  the 

fete  of  Northumberland  and  of  England,  when  so  vast  a 

power  had  to  be  left  in  such  unworthy  hands. 

Harold  But  for  the  moment  King  Harold  was  indeed  King  over 

^'°»  the  whole  realm.     He  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  whole 

^  See  Tol.  i.  p.  67. 

*  On  the  possibility  that  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  took  place  at 
this  point,  see  Appendix  F. 
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English  people  fix)m  Wight  to  Lindisfame^  as  perhaps  no  ohap.  zi. 
other  King  had  won  them  since  England  had  acknowledged  ^'^j^^^ 
a  single  King.  It  may  he  that  the  holy  man  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  his  gliide  and  partner  chose  that  moment  of  his 
highest  exaltation  to  set  hefore  him  a  picture  of  the  sins 
of  England,  and  to  exhort  him  to  devote  himself  to  their 
reformation.^  Or  it  may  be  that  the  warnings  of  Wulfstan 
to  Harold,  like  the  warnings  of  Solon  to  Croesus^  are  merely 
part  of  a  grand  dramatic  picture^  showing  how  the  shadow 
of  the  wrath  to  come  was  aheady  spreading  over  the  land. 
But,  for  the  moment^  all  was  brighter  than  at  any  other 
moment  of  the  year.  King  Harold,  full  King  over  all 
England^  came  back  in  peace  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

It  was  there  that  he  kept  the  Easter  Festival^  and  held  Harold 
his  Easter  Oemdt^  the  one  recorded  Festival  and  the  one  suJter 
recorded  Gemot  of  his  short  reign.*     But  the  reign  of  J^^^^" 
Harold,  short  as  it  was,  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  April  i6. 
gradual  process  by  which  London  became  the  capital  of  j^-^rtanoe 
England.      Eadward  and   Harold  were  both,  by  widely  ^^J^**^®" 
different  motives,   drawn  to  Westminster  as  their  chief  Harold, 
dwelling-place.    Eadward  loved  to  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  church  which  he  was  rearing.      Harold  saw  that 
Ijondon  was  the  fittest  spot  for  the  ordinary  abode  of  a 
King  who  might  at  any  moment  be  called  to  the  defence 
of  any  part  of  his  Kingdom.    Less  suited  than  Oxford  to  be  Advan- 
the  gathering-place  of  assemblies  from  North  and  South,  poaition  of 


the  great  inland  haven  of  the  Thames,  the  ciiy  guarded 
alike  by  its  Soman  walls  and  by  the  strong  hearts  of  its 
citizens^  was  the  best  centre  for  operations  which  might 

>  Yit.  Wlot.  -254.  "  Multa  et  illo  itinere  et  aliks  crebr6  pneacita  et 
prenuntiata  sunt.  Denique  Haraldo  pallun  testificatus  est,  quanto  detri- 
mento  et  sibi  et  Anglia  foret,  Disi  nequitias  morum  correctiun  ire  cogitaret. 
Viyebatur  enim  tunc  pen^  ubique  in  AngliA  perditis  moribus,  et  pro  pacis 
affluentiA  deliciarum  fervebat  luxiu/* 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1 066.  '*  On  Jnsnm  geare  com  Harold  kyng  of 
£oforwio  to  Westmynstre,  to  )>am  Eastran,  )>e  wseron  sefter  )>am  mkidan- 
wintran  >e  se  kyng  fofSferdo." 

VOL.  III.  F  • 
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OHAP.  XI.  have  to  be  carried  on  by  land  or  by  aea^  eastward^  north- 
ward, or  southward.  Wales  was  subdaed;  Ireland  was 
seemingly  friendly;  at  any  rate  the  danger  6rom  both  those 
quarters  was  comparatively  triflings  and  the  western  shore 
and  the  western  frontier  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land was  exposed  to  the  double  enemy,  and  for  the  defence 
of  the  soutiiem  and  eastern  coast  London  was  obviously 
the  best  centre.  For  that  part  of  England  which  was  under 
the  immediate  rule  of  the  new  royal  house,  for  Harold's 
own  Wessex,  for  the  Earldoms  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine, 
the  city  was  almost  geogTsphically  central.  London  then 
became,  under  Harold,  a  more  constant  royal  dwellings 
Foar  place  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     It  had  perhaps  never 

fesSvSr*    before  happened  that  four  successive  festivals  of  the  Church 
at  Weat-     ^^yg  t^pt  by  ^n  English  King  on  the  same  spot.     But 
Chrutmas    such  must  havc  been  the  case  at  Westminster  during  this 
Easter      *  J^^  of  wondcrs.     Gloucester  had  been  forsaken  for  that 
Penteooft    ff^^'^^  Midwinter  Feast  at  Westminster,  in  which  the  Crown 
1066 ;         was  worn  by  Eadward  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  and  by 
1066-1067.  Harold  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany.     Winchester  was  now 
forsaken  for  Harold's  one  Paschal  festival.     For  Pentecost 
Westminster  was  now  the  usual  place,  and  if  King  Harold 
found  time  to  hold  a  Whitsun  Feast  at  all,  it  was  doubtless 
at  Westminster  that  he  held  it.     At  the  next  Midwinter 
Feast  Westminster  again  beheld  another  master,  and  her 
church  and  palace  became  the  scene  of  other  crowning 
rites.     Thick  and  fast  indeed  came  the  events  which  caused 
the  creation  of  Eadward  to  become,  from  its  very  birth, 
the  hearth  and  home  of  the  English  nation. 
Did  Harold      It  is  possible  that  Harold  may  have  had  another,  a 
cheeter?      secondary,  motive,  which  led  him  to  hold  his  Festival  in 
some  other  place  than  the  capital  of  his  former  Earldom, 
the  resting-place  of  his  father  and  of  his  murdered  cousin. 
Harold  had  faithfiilly  carried  out  all  the  dying  wishes  of 
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Eadward.  Those  of  Eadward's  Norman  friends  who  were  obap.  xi. 
willing  to  dwell  peaceably  in  the  land  were  not  disturbed. 
Every  day  of  Harold's  reign  saw  masses  and  prayers  go  up 
from  the  altars  of  the  West  Minster  on  behalf  of  the  soul 
of  its  founder.  And  Eadward's  other  request^  that  his 
widow  might  keep  her  royal  rank  and  honours^  was  car- 
ried out  no  less  faithfolly.  Eadgyth^  now,  in  Old-English  Eadgyth 
phrase^  the  Old  Lady^  withdrew  to  that  royal  dwelling- theater' 
place  at  Winchester  which  seems^  in  this  age^  to  have  been 
specially  reserved  for  the  widows  of  Kings.  There  Emma 
had  spent  the  last  days  of  her  life/  and  there  now  Eadgyth 
dwelt  with  all  the  honours  of  her  rank,  but  in  all  pro- Her  ap- 
bability  as  no  faithfiil  subject  of  her  royal  brother.  Her  affection."^ 
sisterly  affection  was  set  upon  Tostig^  and  it  wotdd  even 
seem  that,  after  Tostig's  overthrow,  her  sympathies  were 
transferred  from  the  brother  who  had  overthrown  him  to 
the  invader  who  might  be  looked  on  as  his  avenger.^  It  is 
possible  that  Harold  might  feel  inclined  to  avoid  a  city 
whose  chief  inhabitant  was  a  sister  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind.  But  it  may  simply  be  that  he  found  London  the 
best  centre  for  his  councils  and  operations.  And  we  may 
add  that  the  mere  fact  of  Winchester  being  assigned  as  the 
place  of  dowry  to  Hie  widows  of  Cnut  and  Eadward  shows 
of  itself  that  the  old  West-Saxon  capital  was  fast  yielding 
the  first  place  among  the  cities  of  England  to  the  great 
military  and  commercial  post  on  the  Thames. 

At  Westminster  then  King  Harold  held  his  one  Easter  Easter 
Feast,  and  there  doubtless  he  wore  his  Crown  in  the  same  w^^tmin- 
kingly  state  as  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him.    The  ^^j 
Feast  implies  the  Gem6t,  and  of  the  main  subjects  of  de-  i&-23- 
bate  in  a  Gemot  at  such  a  moment  we  can  have  little 
doubt.     It  would  be  the  King^s  business  to  obtain  from 
the  assembled  nation  every  help  that  was  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the   country.      It  would  be  his   business   to 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  6a.  *  See  Appendix  K. 
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oBAP.  zi.  warn  his  people  alike  against  unworthy  fear,  against  un- 
reasonable confidence,  and  against  that  mere  slowness  of 
movement,  that  shrinking  &om  prolonged  and  wearying 
service,  which  were  the  besetting  sins  of  Englishmen.  It 
was  in  short  the  part  of  Harold  to  inspire  his  i)eople,  as 
far  as  might  be,  with  that  unconquerable  energy  which  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  own  character.  But  of 
the  acts  of  that  Assembly  we  have  no  record.  AH  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  must  have  been  at  that  Easter  gathering 
that  the  two  recorded  ecclesiastical  appointments  of  Harold's 
reign  were  made.  At  the  time  of  Eadward's  death  the 
great  Abbey  of  Ely  was  without  an  Abbot,  and  Harold  had 
been  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  throne  when  a  vacancy  also 
occurred  in  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  To  this  last  house 
the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  more  than  once  acted  a 
friendly  part,  sanctioning  and  suggesting  the  benefactions 
of  others,  even  if  he  did  not  directly  appear  as  a  benefiu^tor 
Death  of  himself.^  Seventeen  days  after  the  death  of  Eadward  Abbot 
Abbot' of  Ordric  of  Abingdon  died.*  The  appointment  of  his  suc- 
Abingdon.  cessor,  Ealdred,  a  monk  of  the  house,  must  have  taken  place 
93.  at  the  Easter  G«m6t.     Of  the  new  Prelate  we  shall  hear 

again  during  the  troubles  of  the  next  reign.^ 
Wulftio  The  appointment  to  Ely  is  of  more  moment,  as  it  plainly 

of  Ely.  sets  forth  Harold  in  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical  re- 
'®^'  ^^ '  former.  The  last  Abbot  Wulfric,  who  is  spoken  of  as 
The  Abbey  a  kinsman  of  King  Eadward,  had  lately  died.  On  his 
rality  by  death  the  Abbey  was  given  to  Archbishop  Stigand,  as 
Stigand.      ^^   addition    to    his   already  large    stock   of  preferment. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

*  Hist.  Ab.  i.  48a.  Of.  the  writR  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  100,  118.  On  the 
aflkirs  of  Ely,  see  Appendix  L. 

'  See  Hist.  Ab.  482  et  seqq.  There  is  something  singular  in  the  way  in 
which  the  local  writer  couples  the  advancement  of  the  new  Abbot  with  that 
of  Harold — ^his  own  local  Earl.  ''Tunc  duo  subrogati  aunt,  Haroldus 
ooines  scilicet  in  Begem  Anglorum ;  et  Ealdredus,  hactenus  exterionun 
prsBpoeituram  Abbendoniae  agens,  inibi  in  abbatem  monachorum."  He 
had  (p.  486)  two  names  (binoroius  erat)  Ealdred  and  "  Brichwinua." 
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Neither  Wulfric  nor  Stigand  is  spoken  of  as  a  good  chap.  xi. 
husband  of  his  church's  worldly  wealth.  Wulfric  had 
secretly  conveyed  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  to 
his  brother  Guthmund,  and  he  is  described  as  dying 
of  grief  and  shame  for  this  sin.  Stigand  now,  we  are 
told,  suggested  to  Harold  the  appointment  of  an  Abbot. 
But,  with  Florence's  panegyric  before  us,  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Harold,  now  at  least  become  the 
patron  of  monks  and  monasteries,  was  anxious  that  his 
reign  should  be  an  sera  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  It  would 
be  a  good  beginning  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  holding  the  Abbey  of  Ely 
in  plurality.  Possibly  the  exhortations  of  Saint  Wulf- 
stan  may  have  dwelt  upon  this  evil,  as  upon  so  many 
others.  We  may  therefore  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  Harold  who  suggested  to  Stigand,  rather  than  Stigand 
who  suggested  to  Harold,  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Abbot.  At  any  rate  an  appointment  was  made  ThureUn 
by  the  royal  authority,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  Abbot, 
duly  made  by  King  Harold  and  his  Witan  at  this  Easter  ^^-^''76- 
Gremot.  The  new  Prelate,  Thurstan,  whose  name  proclaims 
his  Danish  descent,  bears  a  good  character  in  the  local 
history;  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  from  his 
childhood,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  learning  of 
the  times.     By  the  King's  order,  he  received  the  abbatial  He  is 

blfiflsod  bv 

benediction  from  the  Archbishop  who  had  made  way  for  him.  stigand. 
Stigand  had  before  been  deemed  fit  to  bless  an  Abbot, 
though  not  to  consecrate  a  King  or  a  Bishop.^     The  new 
Abbot's  reign  was  a  busy  and  a  troubled  one.   We  shall  hear 
again  of  him  and  of  his  house  in  the  course  of  the  great 
struggle  against  the  Conqueror.    At  present  he  had  to  deal 
with  adversaries  on  a  smaller  scale.     Stigand,  like  many  Lands  of 
other  Prelates  on  resigning  one  preferment  for  another,  and  tuned  by 
especially  on  resigning  one  held  in  plurality,  continued,  so  ^nd^uth- 

mund. 
*  See  vol.  11.  p.  454. 
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cHAF.  XI.  the  local  writers  tell  us,  to  keep  a  large  share  of  the  lands 
of  Ely  in  his  own  hands.  He  made  up  however  in  some 
measure  for  this  fault  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to  the 
church  of  Ely  in  the  way  of  vessels  and  ornaments.^  With 
Stigand  perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  prudent  for  the 
new  Abbot  to  meddle,  but  he  did  his  best  to  recover  the 
lands  which  Wulfric  had  conveyed  to  his  brother.  Guth- 
mnnd  was  brought  to  a  compromise  not  unusual  in  such 
cases,  by  which  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  Abbey  at 
his  death.  But  the  coming  overthrow  of  England  carried 
the  stolen  possessions  away  alike  from  Guthmund  and  from 
Saint  iEthelthryth.  In  the  storms  which  soon  fell  upon 
the  monastery  of  Ely,  the  lands  of  which  Abbot  Wulfric 
had  defrauded  his  brotherhood  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Norman  Hugh  of  Montfort.' 

The  Crown  Signs  of  those  no  longer  distant  days  were  already  be- 
by  WiuLm.  ^""li^g'  ^  show  themselves  in  the  heaven  above  and  in  the 
[January  earth  beneath.  Perhaps  at  that  very  Easter  Feast,  perhaps 
at  some  yet  earlier  moment  of  Harold's  reign,^  came  the 
message  which  told  him  to  his  face,  what  he  had  all  along 
known  in  his  heart,  that  his  reign  over  England  would  not 
be  undisputed.  Harold  was  King,  acknowledged  as  King 
by  every  Earldom  and  every  shire  in  England.  He  was 
King,  alike  by  the  will  of  his  predecessor,  by  the  choice  of 
his  people,  by  the  consecration  of  the  Church,  by  the  hom- 
age of  the  Theg^  and  Prelates  of  England.     But  now  a 

*  Hist.  Elien.  ii.  41.     See  Appendix  L. 

■  lb.  40.  "  Cititis  [before  the  death  of  Guthmund]  Nonnannis  regnum 
obtinentibus,  miles  illorum  quidam  Hugo  de  Mumford  easdem  terras 
invasit,  et  bactenus  ecclesise  detenuit."  I  cannot  however  identify  the 
lands  in  Domesday. 

'  I  know  of  no  authority  for  the  date  of  V^illiam's  first  message,  except 
the  assertion  in  Bromton  (958)  that  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
death  of  Eadward.  I  cannot  look  on  this  as  enough.  I  shall  therefore 
treat  of  the  message  in  connexion  with  those  events  to  which  it  belongs 
in  order  of  subject,  if  not  of  time. 
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voice  came  proclaiming  aloud  to  Harold,  to  England,  and  chap.  xi. 
to  ^Europe,  that  another  claimed  the  Crown  he  wore,  and 
claimed  it  by  an  earlier  bequest  of  Eadward,  by  an  earlier 
homage  of  Harold  himfielf.    The  great  enemy  had  at  last 
openly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.     Duke  William  of  Nor- 
mandy had  proclaimed  himself  to  all  the  world  as  the  true 
heir  of  Eadward,  as  the  lawful  King  of  the  English.     The 
benediction  of  Thurstan  of  Ely  was  the  last  peaceM  event 
of  Harold's  reign.    Wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  challenges 
and   answers  between  leaders  of  armies,  fill  up  the  six 
months  which  still  divide  us  fix)m  the  last  act  of  the  great 
tragedy. 

And,  if  those  days  were  on  earth  days  of  distress  of  nations  Appeuv 

and  perplexity,  days  when  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  comet. 

for  fear,  they  were  days  too  in  which  the  men  of  those  times  ^P"J^ 

were  led  to  deem  that  the  very  powers  of  heaven  were 

shaken.     Strange  and  awfiil  signs,  mighiy  storms,  a  horror 

of  great  darkness  at  noon-day,  are  recorded  in  the  chronicles 

of  distant  lands  among  the  portents  of  this  memorable  year.^ 

But  there  was  one  sign  above  all  which  struck  the  hearts  of 

all  mankind  vnth  awe.     Men  looked  to  the  sky,  and  there 

they  saw  such  a  token  in  the  heavens  as  no  man  had  ever 

seen  before.'  Not  only  over  all  England,  but,  as  men  deemed, 

over  the  whole  world,^  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  a  mighty 

mass  of  flame,  which  no  man  doubted  was  sent  to  kindle  a 

fire  upon  the  earth.    The  octave  of  the  Easter  Feast  had 

barely  passed,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day,  the 


*  Aniudes  Benevent.  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  180.  "  Sexto  decimo  Kalendaa  Mali 
apparuit  stella  oometis  [the  Greek  KOfirirfis],  Teitio  die  stante  mense 
Februarii  f actee  sunt  tenebno  horA  nonA  et  permanserunt  horo  trei ;  poetea 
subeeqauta  est  pluvia  rapida  nimimn  . .  .  Et  Noztmanni  bella  cradelissiiiia 
fecernnt  cum  Britannia  in  terrft  Anglomm  et  Saxonum." 

'  Chzonn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "  pa  weai^  geond  eall  Englaland  swylc  tacen 
on  heofenum  geaewen  swylce  nan  man  a^r  ne  geaeh." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  "  Stella  cometea  non  aoldm  in  AngliA,  aed  etiam,  ut  fertur, 
per  totum  mxmdom  viaa,  per  vii.  diea  aplendore  nimio  fulgebat." 
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OHAP.  XI.  haiiy  star^  the  comet  as  some  had  learned  to  call  it/  shone 
over  the  land  with  a  fearful  glare.     For  seven — some  say 
for  thirty — nights/  fix>m  sunset  to  dawn^^  its  bright  orb 
blazed  with  rays   like  the  noon-tide  sun,  while  the  vast 
train  of  light  streaming  behind  it  seemed  to  set  the  whole 
Effect  of  its  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  on  fire.     Men  gazed  and 
on  man's     wondered  in  every  land.      The  appearance  of  that  great 
°"  star  is  recorded  in  chronicles  written   too  far   bom  our 

shores  for  the  &te  of  Harold  or  of  England  to  be  deemed  of 
any  moment.  But  no  man  in  any  land  ventured  to  deem 
that  such  a  token  came  without  its  mission.  As  of  old  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,  so  now  that 
wondrous  star  was  doubtless  sent  to  fight  against  some  one 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  And  in  England,  where 
men's  minds  must  already  have  been  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  where  a  new  native  dynasty  had  just  arisen, 
where  two  foreign  invaders  were  already  threatening,  the 
wonder  and  anxiety  must  have  been  even  greater  than  in 
other  lands.  The  vulgar  gazed  in  silence,  lifting  up  their 
hands  in  wonder.  The  more  learned  or  the  more  daring 
took  on  them  to  expound  the  prodigy  to  their  fellows.  One 
such  interpreter  of  the  future  bore  the  news  of  the  token  to 
King  Harold  on  his  throne.*  Holy  men,  prophets  of  evil, 
spoke  openly,  in  the  spirit  of  Kalchas,  of  Micaiah,  or  of 
Eadward  himself,  of  the  woes  which  were  coming  upon  the 
land.  Far  away  in  his  cell  at  Malmesbury,  an  aged  monk, 
iEthelmser  by  name,  a  dabbler  in  arts  and  sciences  beyond 
his  age,^  broke  forth  into  a  flood  of  vague  and  terrible  pre- 

'  Chronn.  u.  s.  *'8ume  menn  cwsedon  >8et  byt  com^ta  steorrm  w»re, 
^oe  same  menn  hatat!  )H>De  fexedon  steorran.  And  he  leteowde  sreti  on 
bone  aefen  Letania  Major,  )«t  jb  viiL  Kal.  Mai."  [Monday.  April  14.] 

*  See  Appendix  M. 

'  Ann.  S.  Germani,  Pertz,  iv.  4.    *<  A  vsspere  usque  ad  gaUicminm." 

*  Tapestiy,  pi.  7.  "Isti  mirant  stellam."    See  Appendix  M. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  335.  Alberic  of  Trois- Fontaines,  1066.  JSthelmsBr,  it 
seems,  was  a  man  of  mechanical  skill,  who  in  his  youth  had  attempted  to 
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diction.    The  star  had  come  to  bring  tears  to  many  mothers ;  ohap.  xi. 
he  had  beheld  the  same  sign  in  former  days^  but  now  it  had 
come  to  bring  a  fiur  more  fearftd  overthrow  upon  his  native 
land.*  The  sign  was  indeed  one  of  awe  and  warning.  Ninety  Comet  of 
years  before,  such  another  sign  had  been  seen  in  the  heavens^  ^^^ ' 
and  fast  on  its  appearance  had  followed  the  troubles  of  the 
reign  of  the  martyred  Eadward.*     Famines,  earthquakes^ 
civil  commotions^  had  followed  hard  upon  the  track  of  the 
blazing  beacon.     Only  a  few  years  later^  so  the  reckonings  of  989. 
of  astronomers  tell  us,  the  very  comet  on  which  men  were 
now  gazing  must  have  come  to  herald  in  the  great  renewal 
of  the  Scandinavian  invasions,  the  terrible  invasions  of  Olaf  [991-994] 
and  Swend,  the  fight  of  Maldon  and  the  general  ravaging 
of  England.^     Still  the  message  of  warning  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  message  of  despair.     Another  such  token  had — 
not  ushered  in  but  closed — the  horrors  of  the  year  of  of  1017. 
strife  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund;  ^  it  had  come  as  it  were 
to  shine  over  the  grave  of  the  English  hero^  to  shine  as  a 
beacon  lighting  the  path  of  glory  which  opened  before  the 
Danish  conqueror.    So  now^  some  great  event  was  doubtless 
portended;  some  mighty  ruler  was  soon  to  meet  with  his 
overthrow ;  but  who  could  say  whether  the  fiery  sword  which 
hung  over  the  world  was  drawn  on  behalf  of  Harold  or  on 
behalf  of  WiUiam?     But  from  that  day  forth   no  man 
doubted  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was  drawn;  no  man 


make  himself  wings  like  Daidalos,  but  who  had  been  hardly  more  successful 
than  Ikaros,  though  from  another  cause.  '*  Ipse  ferebat  caussam  min»  suae 
quod  caudam  in  posteriori  parte  oblitus  fuerat  adaptare.'*  He  remained 
lame  for  life. 

'  Will.  Mahns.  ii.  335.  *'  Venisti,  inquit,  venisti,  multis  matribus  lugende  ; 
dudnm  est  quod  te  vidi ;  sed  nunc  multb  terribiliorem  intueor  patris  hujns 
excididm  minitantem." 

«  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  Cant.  975. 

'  See  vol.  i.pp.  396-319. 

*  Alb.TriumF0nt.51.  *' Anno  10x7.  Gometes  solito  mirabilior  in  modum 
trabis  nuudmR  per  quatuor  menses  apparnit."  He  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  reign  of  Cnut. 
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CHAP.  XI.  doubted  that  that  sword  could  not  be  quiet,  and  that  it 
would  not  return  to  its  scabbard  till  it  had  drunk  its  fill. 

Stunmaij.  We  must  now  turn  from  that  great  Easier  Feast  at 
Westminster,  and  from  the  portent  which  must  have 
served  to  b'ght  the  Witan  of  England  to  their  homes.  We 
leave  King  Harold  on  his  throne,  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  his  own  people,  but  with  his  right  challenged  by  the  one 
man  among  living  princes  who  could  stand  forth  and  defy 
the  chosen  of  England  as  an  equal  and  worthy  rival.  The 
details  and  the  substance  of  that  challenge  form  the 
beginning  of  another  portion  of  my  tale.  I  reserve  them 
therefore  till  we  have  traced  out  the  later  actions,  the  wars 
and  th«  intrigues,  of  the  great  enemy  beyond  the  sea. 
I  have  now  to  sketch  the  events  of  years  neither  few  nor 
unimportant  in  the  history  of  William,  and  therein  to 
bring  to  light  one  page  which  I  would  gladly  blot  out  in 
the  history  of  Harold.  I  have  now  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  my  Norman  history,  from  the  day  when  William,  the 
guest  of  Eadward,  went  back  to  his  own  land,  already 
deeming  himself  the  heir  of  England,  to  the  day  when,  as 
the  open  rival  of  Harold,  he  put  forth  before  heaven  and 
earth  his  claim  to  the  Grown  which  the  choice  of  England 
had  given  to  another. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  LATER  EBIGN   OP  WILLIAM   IK  NOBMANDT.^ 
IO51-IO66. 

We  left  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Recapitula- 
short  season  of  unusnal  peace^  after  the  energy  of  its  great  histoiy  of 
Duke  had  for  a  moment  quelled  all  enemies  at  home  and  N^o^^^^dy- 
abroad.    We  saw  the  Duke  himself  received  as  a  cherished      1051. 
guest  at  the  Court  of   England,   during  those  gloomy 
months  when  England,  in  the  absence  of  her  defenders, 
seemed  to  have  already  become  a  Norman  land.    We  saw 
him  return  to  his  home,  clothed^  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
in  his  own  eyes^  with  the  character  of  the  lawful  heir  of 
the  English  Crown.   We  have  now  to  trace  out  his  history 
and  that  of  his  Duchy  from  the  time  of  his  return  from 
his  first  English  sojourn  till  he  again  steps  upon  the  field 
of  English  history  as  an  avowed  claimant  of  the  Kingdom 
of  England.    The  intervening  time  fills  a  space  of  fifteen 

^  There  is  nothing  special  to  remark  on  the  authorities  for  this  Chapter, 
which  consist  mainly  of  the  Norman  writers  whose  names  and  whose 
relative  importance  must  be  by  this  time  familiar  to  the  reader.  I  will 
only  remark  that  it  is  somewhat  vexations  that  we  have  to  trust  almost 
wholly  to  authorities  on  one  side.  While  we  have  full  narratives  from 
the  Norman  writers,  we  have  only  the  most  fragmentary  statements  from 
any  French,  Angevin,  or  Breton  source  to  set  against  them.  And,  to 
an  English  writer,  this  is  specially  vexatious  when  we  draw  near  to  the 
end  of  the  period,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  those  personal  relations 
between  William  and  Harold  on  which  the  Norman  writers  are  so  full, 
while  the  oontemporaiy  English  writeps  are  so  completely,  no  doubt 
significantly,  silent. 
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oHAP.  nil,  years,  years  crowded  with  stirring  and  memorable  events 
oiMLhe**"^    in  the  history  of  Normandy.    But  they  are  events  which, 
Mriod  in     till  quite  the  end  of  the  period,  have  no  direct  connexion 
history.       with  the  history  of  England.     It  is  only  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  present  Chapter  that  the  two  streams  of  our  narra- 
tive must  again  converge,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
great  figures  of  our  drama  meet  face  to  face  in  the  memo- 
rable and  fieital  visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman  court. 
The  earlier  years  of  the  period  are  wholly  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  William  and  his  Duchy,  his  marriage,  his  eccle- 
siastical reforms  and  foundations,  his  wars  against  rebel- 
lious kinsmen  within  his  Duchy  and  with   French  and 
Angevin  enemies  beyond  its  bounds.     But  these  things  all 
form  part  of  our  story.    No  part  of  the  life  of  the  great 
Conqueror  is   foreign  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
England.   Every  blow  dealt  by  William  against  his  restless 
neighbours  or  against  his  jealous  overlord  formed  part  of  his 
military  schooling  for  the  greatest  day  of  his  military  life. 
Every  exercise  of  that  political  craft  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  men  made  his  hand  more  skilful  for  the  weaving  of  that 
masterpiece  of  subtlety  by  which,  even  more  than  by  his 
lance  and  bow,  he  knew  Jiow  to  make  England  his  own. 
Divisions  of     The  period  will  fall  naturally  into  four  divisions.    First 
*  ^"    '  comes  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  of .  Flanders,   a 

William's  .        .         m        /.  ^^  .       -nTMi* 

marriage,    step  which  was,  m  itself,  of  no  small  moment  m  William  s 

career,  and  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,^  supplies  some 

His  French  most  characteristic  illustrations  of  William's  temper.    Next 

1050-1058.  come  the  wars  of  William  with  the  King  of  the  French 

and  his  allies,  those  allies  being  not  only  the  ceaseless 

enemy  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  but  also  enemies 

of  William''s  within  his  own  Duchy  and  within  his  own 

His  war      ducal  house.    Thirdly  comes  the  later  stage  of  the  Angevin 

1061-1063.  ^^y  when  it  became  almost  wholly  resolved  into  a  struggle 

for  the  possession  of  Maine.    Lastly,  we  come  to  William's 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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Breton  campaigns,  which^  in  our  point  of  view^  necessarily  ohap.  xii. 
become  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  great  question  of  the  visit  ww^d**** 
and  the  oath  of  Harold.    I  have  purposely  reserved  that  tl»e  oath  of 
question  for  this  stage  of  my  history.     As  the  date  is  un- 
certain, and  as  the  event  is  recorded  by  no  contemporary 
English  writer,  I  could  find  no  fitting  place  for  it  in  the 
course  of  my  purely  English  narrative.     Recorded  only  by  The  oath  a 
Norman  writers,  it  seems  essentially  a  piece  of  Norman  his-  rather  than 
tory,  and  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  essentially  a  Nor-  *„  Jj^^*"^ 
man  question.^    It  has  no  bearing  on  the  events  narrated 
and  discussed  in  my  last  Chapter ;  it  has  the  closest  bearing 
on  the  events  which  will  be  narrated  in  later  Chapters. 
Any  personal  obligations  towards  William,  which  Harold  Its  bearing 
had    contracted    or  which    Harold   had    broken,    formed  hbtor^ 
altogether    a    personal    question    between   William    and 
Harold.    It  was  a  question  with  which  the  English  nation 
had  in  strictness  nothing  to  do.'    They  might  take  it  into 
consideration  as  a  matter  of  prudence;  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  as  a  matter  of  right.   If  any  wrong  was  done 
to  William,  it  was  done,  not  by  England,  but  by  Harold 
personally.    It  might  be  a  crime  in  Harold  to  accept  the 
Crown  to  which  he  was  chosen,  but  that  in  no  way  affected 
the  right  of  the  English  people  to  choose  him.   The  ques- 
tion then,  up   to  this  point,  is  a  Norman  question;   it 
became  an  English  question  only  when  William  claimed 
die  English  Crown,  and  put  forth  the  alleged  perjury  of 
Harold  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  claim.     I  have  there- 
fore reserved  the  consideration  of  the  whole  story  for  the 
present  Chapter.    It  comes  in  here  as  a  part  of  the  Norman 
history,  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  purely  English 

^  See  St.  John,  iL  445  et  seqq.  But  I  woald  not,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
be  thought  to  share  Mr.  St.  John's  extreme  scepticiBm  on  the  whole  matter. 

'  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  mass  of  people  in  England  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  The  only  statement  implying  that  they  did  is 
that  of  Harold's  romantic  biographer  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  187,  t88)  which 
I  have  quoted  and  discussed  in  Appendix  C. 


I 
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CHAP.  XII.  events  which  have  gone  before^  but  which  has  the  most 
direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  combined  Norman 
and  English  events  which  are  to  follow. 


§  1.  I%e  Marriage  of  William  and  Matilda, 
1049 — 1060. 

Pontion  of      William^  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Eadward^  had  reached 

**™*     the  age  of  abont  twenty-four  years.     The  negotiations  for 

1049.      his  marriage  had  already  begun  at  least  two  years  before.' 

A  marriage  into  some  princely  house  was  an  object  of  no 

small  moment  for  one  in  William''s  position.    The  Bastard, 

the  Tanner's  grandson,  had  now  abundantly  made  good  his 

position  within  his  own  Duchy^  and  he  had  shown  to  his 

neighbours  that  he  was  one  whose  borders  could  not  be 

insulted  with  impunity.     The  victor  of  Val-^-dunes,  the 

avenger  of  Alen9on,  the  man  to  whom  the  impregnable 

steep  of  Domfront  had  yielded  in  sheer  dread  of  his  wrath/ 

already  held  no  small   place  among  the  princes  of  Oaul 

and  of  Europe.     The  rulers  of  the  lands   nearest  to  his 

own  had  had  abundant  means  of  judging  of  his  prowess. 

His  royal  overlord  at  Paris  had  witnessed  what  William 

could  do  as  an  ally,  and  his  restless  rival  at  Angers  had  felt 

yet  more  keenly  what  he  could  do  as  an  enemy.     Alike  in 

warfare  and  in  internal  government,  he  had  shown  himself 

in  every  way  the  peer  of  Kings  and  of  long-descended 

Dukes  and  Coimts.     It  remained  now  to  be  seen  whether 

A  princely  the  rulers  of  other  European  states  were  ready  to  receive 

3^^^     him  as  their  social  peer,  and  to  allow  their  blood  to  mingle 

for  him.      ^]}x  the  blood  of  the  son  of  Herleva.     His  own  panegyrist 

has  indeed  no  doubt  on  the  point.      The  Duke  of  the 

Normans  had  only  to  choose  his  wife  at  his  will  from  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ig^.  *  lb.  p.  389. 
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honses  of  whichever  of  the  neighbouring  pirinces  he  thought  chap.  xn. 
good.      Nay^  distant   Eangs  would  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  offering  their  daughters  to  such  a  bridegroom.^ 
Notwithstanding  this  rhetoric^  we  may  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pect that,  when  the  chief  men  of  Normandy  urged   on 
their  sovereign  the  prudence  of  an  early  marriage^  they 
thought  somewhat  of  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  position 
of  William  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  neces- 
sity  of  securing  the  Norman  succession.^    This  last  object 
indeed  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.     Nothing  Import- 
bnt  the  life  of  the  reigning  Duke  stood  between  his  Duchy  dh^^heira 
and  the  repetition  of  such  anarchy  as  his  own  early  years  ^  William. 
had  witnessed.   A  bastard  could^  in  strict  law,  have  no  heirs 
bat  heirs  of  his  own  body;  and,  even  setting  aside  William's 
bastardy,  it  was  as  hard  now  as  it  had  been  at  the  death  of 
Robert  to  say  who  was  the  lawful  presumptive  heir  to  the 
Norman  Duchy.     It  was  before  all  things  necessary  that 
William  should^  with  all  speed,  raise  up  sons  of  his  own  to 
sit  on  his  ducal  chair.     And  it  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Domestic 
the  young  Duke  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  rights  of  wiliiwn'a 
William's  lawful  sons  being  interfered  with  by  the  claims  ^*^* 
of  any  elder  but  tmlawful  issue.      There  was  no  fear  of 
William's  bride,  whoever  she  might  be,  having  to  share 
her  place  in  his  house  or  in  his  heart  with  any  unlawful 
or  irregular  consort.     Alone  of  all  his  race,  William  set  an 
example  to  all  the  princes  of  his  time  of  a  domestic  life  of 
unsullied  purity.   He  had  marked,  it  may  well  be,  the  shame, 
the  sorrow,  the  anarchy,  which  had  been  brought  upon 

'  Will.  Pict.  9a  "Begee  de  longinqao  suas  unic^  oaras  filias  huicmarito 
Toluntari^  locarent." 

'  lb.  89.  "Adeo  ut  et  ejus  sobolem,  quam  solA  turn  spe  fovebant, 
dominum  sibi  concordi  votorum  electione  creare  certarent.**  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  debates  on  tl^  subject,  "res  ponderosa**  as  he  calls  it,  and 
how  it  was  discussed  "in  frequenti  curia."  So  Will.  Gem.  vU.  ^^  "Jam 
Duce  juvenili  robore  vigente,  transoensis  annis  &doleacQxiti8S«  coeperunt 
optimates  ejus  de  suoceesione  prolis  cum  eo  attentiiis  tractni^e.*' 
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CHAP.  xn.  himself  and  his  country  by  the  youthfiil  error  of  his  own 
parents^  or  rather — it  might  be  feirer  to  say — by  the 
neglect  of  his  father  to  redeem  that  youthful  error  by  a  later 
marriage.  He  was  determined  that  no  such  evils  should 
ever  arise  from  any  such  error  on  his  own  part.  No  mis- 
tress^ no  Danish  wife^  appeared  in  William's  days  in  the 
palace  of  Bouen ;  and  this  virtue^  so  unusual  in  one  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  temptations  of  youth  and  power,  seems 
to  have  become  the  subject  of  foolish  and  brutal  jests  among 
the  profligate  scoffers  of  his  Court.*  The  private  life  of 
William  is  a  bright  feature  among  the  varied  traits  of  his 
strangely  mingled  character.  In  this  respect  the  noblest 
of  women  would  have  been  no  more  than  an  help  meet  for 
him.  And  such  an  one  he  found  in  the  wife  whom  he 
sought  with  such  characteristic  pertinacity,  and  who,  in  the 
end,  shared  his  cares  and  his  glories  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 
His  conn-  The  Counsels  of  the  wise  men  of  Normandy  both 
commend  a  pr^ssed  William  to  marry,  and  further  suggested  the 
"/^■^^fif®  expediency  of  selecting  for  his  bride  the  daughter  of  some 
MatUda  of  neighbouring  prince.^  The  weighty  matter  was  long  and 
anxiously  discussed,  but  at  last  either  the  counsels  of  his 
advisers  or  his  own  inclination  disposed  William  in  favour 
of  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Count  of  Flanders.  It 
may  be  that,  if  the  English  Court  had  been  adorned  with 
a  princess,  he  would  have  sought,  by  a  marriage  with  a 

*  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  273.  "  Praeter  cteteras  virtuteg,  pradpu^  in  primft 
adolesoentil  castitatem  suBpexit,  in  iantum  ut  pnblicb  sereretur  nihil  ilium 
in  feminA  posse.  Yerumtamen  ex  procerum  sententiA  matrimonio  addictns, 
ita  se  egit  ut  pluribus  annis  nullius  probri  suspicione  nofcaretur.'*  He  then 
goes  on  to  mention,  without  belieying,  an  absurd  story  which  I  shall  have 
to  speak  of  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  genealogists  and 
antiquaries  call  the  famous  William  Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of 
William  :  I  know  of  nothing  to  that  effect  in  any  ancient  writer.  See 
Appendix  N. 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "Consiliis  itaque  de  matrimonio  dincrepatur  .... 
ac  affines  habere  quos  confines  potissimtim  placuit." 
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daughter  of  Eadward^  to  strengthen  the  hopes  which  he  may  obap.  xn. 
have  already  begun  to  cherish  in  the  direction  of  Eadward's 
Crown.  Bat  no  such  help  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
house  of  his  childless  cousin  j  stilly  as  I  have  already  hinted^ 
it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  merits  in  his  eyes  of  the  wife 
whom  he  did  choose  was  that  she  sprang  by  direct,  if  only 
by  female  descent,  firom  the  blood  of  Alfred.*  It  is  possible 
that  other  princesses  might  have  been  found  who  had  the 
same  amount  of  connexion  with  English  royalty,*  but  it 
woidd  have  been  hard  to  find  one  who  united  a  descent  of 
this  kind  with  the  great  European  position  which  attached 
to  a  daughter  of  Baldwin.  The  laureate  of  William  taxes 
his  powers  to  the  uttermost  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
the  prince  who  was  thought  worthy  to  become  the  fiither- 
in-law  of  his  hero.  No  line  was  so  exalted  as  that  of  the  Descent 
Count  of  Flanders,  or  as,  in  contempt  of  the  geography  of  oonnts  of 
his  own  time,  he  wishes  rather  to  call  him,  the  Satrap  of  ^'J^^**'^ 
the  Morini.^  The  lowly  origin  of  Lyderic  the  Forester*  was 
forgotten  among  the  splendours  of  a  house  which,  by 
successive  intermarriages,  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  the 
Kings  of  Wessex,  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  and  firom  the 
Imperial  stock  of  the  Oreat  Charles/    The  Flemish  Count 

^  See  vol.  U.  p.  304. 

'  Among  the  many  foreign  brotben-in-liiw  of  iEtbelatan,  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  most  prominent.  Otto  the  Great  and  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris,  left 
no  posterity  by  their  English  wives.  But  a  search  among  the  princes  of 
the  time  might  have  revealed  some  descendants  of  Eadgifu  and  the  other 
Bsters.    The  line  of  the  Karlings  of  LaAn  was  not  extinct. 

'  Will.  Pict  90.  "  Uti  Ik  Satrapis  Morinomm,  quos  modemi  Flandros 
appelUnt,**  Ac.  This  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Richer,  our  classical 
companion  in  my  first  volume. 

*  See  voL  L  378.  Cf.  ii.  27a,  373. 

*  The  first  Ck>nnt  Baldwin  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
widow  of  our  ^thelwulf ;  Baldwin  the  Second  married  ifilfthryth,  daughter 
of  .Alfred ;  Amulf  the  Old  married  Adela  of  the  Carolingian  house  of 
Vermandois ;  his  son  Baldwin  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  King  Conrad 
of  Burgundy;  Amulf  the  Young  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  King 
Berengar  of  Italy;  but  the  mother  of  the  reigning  Count,  though  of 
princely,  was  not  of  royal  bbrth.     William  of  Poitiers  (90)  is  therefore 

VOL.  m.  O 
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OHAP.  XII    was  in  name  a  vassal  of  the  Boman  Emperor ;  in  truth  he 
was  the  stay  and  glory  of  his  counsels.    Rarely  did  he  con- 
descend to  visit  the  Imperial  Court ;  when  he  stooped  so 
&r^  Counts^  Marquesses^  Dukes^  the  mighty  Primates  of 
the  German  Churchy  even  Kings  themselves^  looked  on  him 
Their         with  wonder  and  admiration.'    Without  accepting  all  this 
^^[y^    rhetoric^  it  is  certain  that,  next  to  a  marriage  into  the  house 
of  an  anointed  King,  no  connexion  could  have  beoi  found 
more  exalted  than  that  which  William  sought  to  form  with 
the  prince  whom  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  as  the  mighty 
Import-      Marquess."    No  description  could  be  more  apt.     It  was 
tib!^^        ^  ^^^^^  position  as  Marquesses  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
^^^^       word,  as  princes  holding  a  border  land  between  France  and 
Oermany,^  as  vassals  of  both  Crowns,  but  no  very  humble 
subjects  of  either,  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders  owed  their 
special  greatness  among  European  princes.     Their  land, 
with  its  sea-board  and  its  rivers,  was  marked  out  by  nature 
as  the  land  where  commerce  and  civic  greatness  weie  to 
take  a  firmer  hold  than  in  any  other  land  north  of  the  Alps.^ 

juBtifiad  when  he  says  that  Baldwin  '^Ik  Begibus  Gallias  atqae  Germaiw 
natalee  deducebat;"  bat  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he  goes  on  to  add, 
"  nobilitatis  etiam  ConstantinopolitanaB  lineam  attingentes." 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "  Stupuerunt  mirantes  eum  Comites,  Marohionw,  Dnoea, 
turn  Archiprssulum  alta  dignitas,  si  quando  prsBsentiam  ejus,  ran  hoapitia, 
Imperatoria  cura  promeniit  . . .  nomine  siquidem  Romani  Imperii  miles  fait, 
re  decus  et  gloria  samma  consiliorum  in  summA  necessitadine.  Reges 
qaoque  magnitadinem  ejus  et  venerati  sunt  et  veriti.** 

'  In  the  Annales  Blandinienses  and  Formoselenses  (Pertx,  y.  16,  36), 
the  Count  of  Flanders  appears  as  *'Baldainas  potentissimas,"  **poten- 
tissimos  Marchisus." 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "Vigebat  eo  tempore  Teutonibus  coUimitaiu  ac 
Francis,  eminensque  potentiA,  praecipaus  eorum,  Flandrensis  Marchio 
Baldwinus.** 

*  The  Free  Cities  of  Germany  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  independence 
than  those  of  Flanders,  and  those  of  them  which  became  members  of  the 
Swiss  League  of  course  became  more  independent  still.  Yet,  except  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  none  of  them  rested  their  greatness  so  purely  on  oommeroe 
as  the  Flemish  cities,  and  the  Flemish  cities  were  distinctly  more  democratie 
in  their  spirit  than  any  others.  Ghent  is  something  quite  different  either 
from  the  Teutonic  Rome  at  Bern  or  from  the  Teutonic  Carthage  at  Ltibeck. 
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And  its  hardy,  sharp-witted,  and  industrions  inhabitants^  ohap.  xii. 

near  kinsmen  of  our  own  Nether-Dutch  stock,  were  no  less  Chwacter 

'  of  the 

renowned  in  warfare  than  they  were  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  people. 

commerce  and  manufacture.    And  we  must  not  forget  that, 

in  those  days,  the   Flemish  dominion,  and,  with  it,  the 

Low-Dutch  speech,  reached  far  to  the  south  of  the  narrow 

fix>ntier  which  is  all  that  successive  Fr^ch  aggressions  have 

left  to  the  modem  Kingdom  of  Belgium.     The  Marquess 

of  Flanders  was  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Duke  of  the 

Normans.     Between  them  lay  only  the  small  Counties  of 

Ponthieu  and  Boulogne,   the  representatives  of  the  old 

disputed  land  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil.^    On  every  political 

ground,  no  alliance  could  be  more  desirable  for  the  young 

Duke  than  one  which  brought  him  into  close  and  friendly 

connexion  with  this  mighty  house. 

Of  the  reigning  Count,  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  Baldwin  of  BiJdwiii 

Lisle  or  Yssel,'  Baldwin  the  Debonnaire^  we  have  often  1036-1067. 

heard  in  other  parts  of  our  history.     We  first  heard  of  him 

as  a  rebel  against  his  own  father,  and  as  being  brought  to 

reason  by  the  potent  influence  of  Duke  Robert.^    We  next 

heard  of  his  constant  reception  of  English  and  other  exiles, 

and  of  his  wars  with  the  Empire,  in  which  England  bore  a 

part  against  him.'*    In  those  wars  his  Norman  panegyrist 

represents  him  as  invariably  successful.^     We  have  seen 

how  £Eir  this  description  departs  from  the  truth  of  history; 

but  in  after  times,  when  the  might  of  Rome  and  Germany  Baldwin's 

was  represented  by  a  woman  and  a  child,  it  is  said  that  ^^mon 

Baldwin  gained  concessions  which  he  was  not  likely  ^^^^!^^" 

gain  at  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Third.®    With  his  other  xo54-io56. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  217.    Cf.  548. 

'  In  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer,  1067  (Pertx,  v.  66)  he  ib 
distingoiahed  as  "  Baldwinoa  Ck>me8  Iniinlanua  "  from  hifl  «on  "  Baldwinus 
Montensis."    So  in  the  Continuation  of  Sigebert,  vi.  433. 

'  See  ToL  i.  p.  519.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  97  et  aeijq. 

'  See  the  passage  quoted  in  voL  ii.  p.  99. 

*  He  rebeUed  again  in  1054  (Herm.  Cont.  in  anno,  Perta^  v.  1 33.  Bemold, 

Q  2 
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overlord,  the  Parbian  King^  he  had  formed  the  doeest  tie 
of  affinity;  his  wife  was  Adela,  the  daughter  of  King 
Robert  and  sister  of  the  reigning  King  Hemy.^  In  after 
times^  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Count  Baldwin  was  called 
on  to  act  as  Regent  or  Protector  over  the  realm  of  hia 
wife's  young  nephew  Philip.'  His  marriage  with  Adela 
gave  him  two  sons^  Baldwin  and  Robert,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  reigned  over  Flanders.'  Judith^  who  a  few 
years  later  became  the  wife  of  Tostig  the  son  of  Gfodwine, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  his  daughter,  but  she  was  in  truth  his 
sister,  the  child  of  his  father's  old  age,^  and  probably  in 
years  the  contemporary  of  his  own  children.  But,  if  tlie 
sister  of  Baldwin  shared  the  viceregal  seat  of  Northumber* 
land,  his  daughter  was  fated  to  yet  higher  'honour  within 
our  island.  Matilda,  the  child  of  Baldwin  and  Adela,  in 
aft;er  days  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster  as  Lady  of  the 
English,  was  the  princess  whom  the  advice  of  William's 
wisest  counsellors  selected  as  the  fittest  bride  for  their 
young  Duke. 

One  might  be  curious  to  know  how  far  this  choice  was 
at  all  prompted  in  the  beginning  by  personal  inclination  on 
William's  part.  It  is  certain  that  Matilda  won  and  re- 
tained William's  deepest  affection,  that  he  had  to  straggle 
hard  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  that  he  made  her  a  fiEuthftd  and 
loving  husband  throughout  their  joint  lives.  But  modem 
researches  have  shown  that  there  was  a  mystery  about 
the  marriage  which  no  one  would  have  guessed  fix>m  the 
fluent  narratives  of  the  Norman  writers.     They  enlarge  on 

ib.  427).  On  the  War,  see  Annales  Elnonenses  Majoret  (Perts,  ▼.  13).  Tlw 
reconciliation  by  the  agency  of  Pope  Victor  is  asserted  in  the  Chroniolea  of 
Sigebert  (Pertz,  vi.  360)  and  Ekkehazd  (vi.  198) ;  on  the  terms  see  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  iii.  4. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  5191  563.    I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  marriage  Again. 

'  See  Will.  Pict.  90,  and  below,  §  3. 

*  On  their  history  see  Lambert,  107 1  (Pertz,  v.  181).    Will.  ; 

256 ;  iv.  373. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  and  Appendix  N. 
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:<ic  •  Matilda's  beauty^  on  her  aocomplishments  and  her  virtues.^  chap.  xii. 
it  ^  But,  just  as  the  Encomiast  of  Emma  keeps  out  of  sight  the 
b^  fact  that  his  heroine  was  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the 
i«i'  time  of  her  marriage  with  Cnut,*  so  the  panegyrists  of 
s  ^ '  William  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact,  revealed  to  us  by  a  com- 
&  ^  parison  of  several  documents  and  incidental  statements,  that  MatUda's 
d^.  Matilda  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  whom  xnarrii[ge 
b » ^  William  was  not  the  father.^    Some  of  them  further  conceal,  ^^^^ 
'Jji^'  what  others  have  the  honesty  to  allow,  that  the  marrige  of 
[itr^  the  Duke  was  objected  to  on  canonical  grounds,  and  that 
>: ni;  an  interval  of  some  years  took  place  between  the  first  pro- 
Bat.^-  posal  of  marriage  and  the  actual  celebration  of  the  rite. 
,  .r^>-  The  language  of  William's  laureate  would  lead  us  to  believe 
^^c  that  Count  Baldwin  brought  his  daughter  across  the  Nor- 
j  ^6^  man  frontier  almost  as  soon  as  William's  ambassadors  had 
[^r '  reached  his  court  with  William's  proposal.'*    A  more  minute 
^^  eixamination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was  first 
^^  [,;:  thought  of  before  the  murder  of  Beom,  but  that  the  lovers  1049-1053. 

were  not  joined  together  by  the  Church  till  the  year  of  the 

,  ^:  death  of  Godwine. 

-r^.  The  scandal  of  a  later  age  told  the  tale  how  one  Brihtric,  Legend  of 

jj  ^  a  Thegn  of  Gloucestershire,  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  from 

^to^"  1  "Corpore  valdfe  elegantem  animoque  Uberalem/'  sayn  William  of  Ja- 

g^i"'  iiii^;M  (vii.  ai).     So  Wace,  who  wrongly  callii  her  mother  Constance 

«.  ^^  (9640-9641) ;  ''  Mahelt  out  non,  mult  bele  ^  gente.'*    William  of  Poitiera 

attrfbntes  her  excellences   to  the  good  training  which  she  had  received 

pVSt^  from  her  mother  Adela ;  "  Enntrierat  antem  prudens  et  sancta  mater  in 

"i  ^  filift  quod  mnneribus  patemis  mnltuplo  pneponderaret/'     He  then  goes  on 

V^  to  extol  the  royal  family  of  France,  to  which  he  is  not  always  so  loyal,  and 

!l^y  he  commits  the  blander  of  calling  Robert  "  filius  et  nqtoB  Reg^um." 

>  See  vol.  i.  p.  454. 
^    ip  '  On  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Stapleton  and  on  other  points  connected  with 

^      .^f  the  marriage,  see  Appendix  N. 


*  William  of  Poitiers  indeed  would  almost  make  one  think  that  Baldwin 

set  off  with  his  daughter  to  meet  William  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  William 

ki^  ^  '         wanted  a  wife,  and  that  they  were  married  without  more  ado.     William  of 

.  p       Jumi^es  (vii.  3i)  seems  to  make  the  marriage  follow  immediately  on  the 

embassy,  though  he  afterwards  mentions  the  objections  made  on  the  ground 

of  kindred,  on  which  William  of  Poitiers  holds  his  peace. 
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CHAP,  xnr  the  King  of  the  English  to  the  court  of  BrugeSj  how  the 

daughter  of  the  Count  cast  an  eye  of  love  on  the  tall 

stalwart  Englishman,  how  she  offered  herself  to  him  in 

marriage,  how  he  refused  her  advances,  and  how  in  later 

times  Matilda,  the  Lady  of  the  English,  found  means  of 

ample   revenge  for  the  slight  which   he  had   offered   to 

Matilda,  the  Flemish  princess.     William,  we  are  told,  not 

considering,  it  would   seem,  that  such  hatred  might  be 

deemed  to  savour  of  love,  easily  granted  his  wife's  prayer 

for  the  imprisonment  of  Brihtric  and  for  the  transfer  of 

his  lands  to  herself.^    The  tale  is  evidently  mythical,  but 

it  preserves  the  kernel  of  truth  that  William  was  not  the 

Gerbod,      first  love,  or  indeed  the  first  husband,  of  Matilda.     She 

huBbftnd  of  bad  been  already  married  to  Oerbod,  a  man  of  distinction 

Matildft.     jjj  Flanders,  whose  title  was  taken   from  his  hereditary 

office  as  Advocate  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at 

Her  Saint  Omer.     To  him  she  had  borne  two  children,  a  son 

Gerbodaod  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  father's  name,  and  who,  in  after  times,  when 

Gundr»d».  hjg  step-father  filled  the  English  throne,  held  and  resigned 

the  great  Earldom  of  Chester,  the  special  home  of  the 

house  of  Leofiic*    The  other  child  of  Gerbod  and  Matilda 

was  a  daughter,  Ghmdrada  by  name,  who  became  the  wife 

of  William  of  Warren,  and  whose  tomb  and  its  inscription 

have  long  been  among  the  favourite  objects  of  antiquarian 

research.^    That  tomb  was  placed  in  a  minster  of  her  own 

rearing,  which  has  now  vanished  from  the  earth,  in  that 

great   Priory  of   Saint  Pancras  at  Lewes,  whose   walls 

"64.      sheltered  the  King  and  the  enemies  of  England  in  the 

next  great  struggle  for  her  freedom.     For  a  long  while 

'  See  the  tale  in  the  Continaator  of  Waoe,  ap.  EUis,  ii.  55.  The  only 
groundwork  for  the  story  seema  to  he  the  &ct  that  Matilda  held  certain 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  a  Brihtric — ^there  were  seyeral  of  the  name. 
'  Ord.  Vit.  51a  A,  598  A.  HiB  description  is  "Gherbodus  Flandxensis.'* 
*  See  Ellis,  i.  507.  The  inscription  beginning  «  Stirps  Gnndrada  Dn- 
cnm/'  h«8  often  been  copied,  and  has  no  doubt  misled  many.  The 
••  Duces"  are  of  course  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  not  those  of  Normandy. 
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Qtmdrada  was  looked  on  as  a  daughter  of  William  him-  chap.  xii. 
sel^^  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  she  and  her  brother 
Gerbod  were  the  children  of  Matilda  by  her  first  husband. 
The  question  now  arises^  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere/ 
whether  the  elder  (Gerbod  was  dead  at  the  time  of  William's 
first  courtship^  or  whether  the  delays  and  difficulties  which 
beset  the  marriage  of  William  and  Matilda  were  not^  partly 
at  leasts  caused  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  divorce  be- 
tween the  Flemish  princess  and  her  first  husband.  The 
balance  of  evidence  and  of  probability  seems  to  me  to  be  Matilda 
decidedly  in  &vour  of  the  belief  that  Matilda  was  now  a  a'widow. 
widow.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  certain^  though  no  one  would 
haye  guessed  it  fix}m  any  of  the  writers  who  record  the 
marriage^  that  the  bride  of  William  was  already  the  mother 
of  two  children  by  another  man.  The  whole  story  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  marriage  of  Cnut  and  Emma^  except 
^  that,  while  Emma  was  clearly  many  years  older  than  Cnut, 

^"'^  Matilda,  married  no  doubt  to  Gerbod  when  very  young, 

must  have  been  about  William's  own  age.^  Another  point 
is  plain  that,  even  if  the  marriage  was  first  thought  of  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  WilUam's  affections  were  soon  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  woman  whose  hand  he  was  seeking.  No 
1^'^  otherwise  can  we  explain  the  desperate  pertinacity  with 

^^-  which  he  pursued  his  object  in  defiance  of  difficulties  to 

which  a  merely  political  suitor  would  soon  have  yielded. 


0'^- 


A/- 

':'•  ,,  >  She  is  assumed  to  he  such  even  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  154),  after 

^  the  i^pearanoe  of  Mr.  Stapleton*s  paper. 

*  See  Appendix  N. 


d^' 


The  scheme  of  the  marriage  must  have  been  first  broached  Beginning 
soon  after  the  war  of  Domfront  and  Alengon.     For  in  the  utaa's 
year  following  that  war  the  marriage  met  with  the  most  i^^^o^g 
formidable  of  all  obstacles.    It  was  forbidden  by  an  express 


^^.  *  Her  parents,  Baldwin  and  Adela,   were  married  about   1027.      See 

C^'*  Appendix  N. 


!>' 
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CHAP.  zu.  oommand  of  the  common  Father  of  Christendom^  speak- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  Assembly  which  had  a  real  claim 
to  command  no  small  share  of  the  reverence  of  Western 

Th«  Europe.    The  good  Pope  Leo  had  gathered  together  at 

Rheims  that  famous  Council  of  some  of  whose  acts  I  have 


*®^*  had  occasion  to  speak  earlier  in  my  history.^  For  one  of 
those  moments  which  come  few  and  far  between  in  the 
annals  of  nations  and  Churches^  the  two  lights  of  the 
Christian  firmament  shone  in  friendship  side  by  side; 
the  two  swords  no  longer  clashed  against  each  other, 
but  were  drawn  at  the  same  bidding  to  chastise  the  same 
offenders.  At  the  summons  of  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor 
each  alike  worthy  of  his  throne,  clerks  and  laymen  had 
assembled  from  distant  lands,  among  which  England  had 
not  been  slow  to  send  her  representatives.'  The  abbatial 
minster  of  Saint  Remigius  had  been  hallowed  by  the  Pope 
himself;  and  a  number  of  Princes  and  Prelates  were  next 
called  to  account  by  the  assembled  Fathers  for  various 
breaches  of  the  law,  canonical  and  moral.  There,  as  we 
have  seen^  a  Norman  Bishop,  a  member  of  the  mightiest 
house  in  Normandy,  had  to  defend  himself  on  a  chaige 
of  sacrilegious  destruction  of  his  own  cathedral.^  There 
a  Prelate  of  the  Ducal  Burgundy,  Hugh  of  Langres,  was 
deposed  from  his  episcopal  office  for  various  acts  of  cruelty 
and  adultery.^  But  Pope  Leo  did  not  shrink  from  smiting 
offenders  yet  more  exalted,  and  among  them  he  struck  the 
most  grievous  of  personal  blows  at  the  Duke  of  the  Nor- 
Enforoe-  mans  himself.  One  special  object  of  the  Council  was  the 
theeccle-  stricter  enforcement  of  the  Church's  law  of  marriage,  a 
lalJi^o?  P^^°*  ^^  which  the  princes  and  great  nobles  of  Gaul 
in*iTiage.  would  seem  just  then  to  have  been  specially  lax.  Among 
the  canons  of  the   Council,  two  are   aimed  specially  at 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  iia.  «  lb.  p.  113.  »  lb.  p.  184. 

*  Ann.  Divionenses,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  41.   Labb^,  Concilia,  xl  1407  et  Mqq. 
Chron.  of  Auzerre,  ap.  Labb^,  Biblioth.  i.  393. 
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offences  of  this  kind,  and  the  Pope  and  the  assembled  chap.  xii. 
Fathers  at  onoe  proceeded  to  launch  the  censures  of  the 
Church  against  offenders  of  every  degree.     A  whole  train 
of  princes  were  summoned  before  the  Synod,  and  some 
of  them  were  actually  excommunicated.      Among  themCenaureB 
were  the  two  princes  who  held  the  border  lands  between  nounced 
Flanders  and  Normandy,  two  princes  of  one  of  whom  we  ^^^^^ 
have  already  heard  but  too  much  in  our  history,  and  of  I^noes. 
both  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.     Eustace  of  Boulogne, 
the  brother-in-law  of  King  Eadward,  and  Ingelram,  seem- 
ingly the  son  of  th^  reigning  Oount  of  Fonthieu,  were 
both  smitten  with  excommunication  on  charges  of  incest 
the  evidence  for  which  seems  to  be  no  longer  forthcoming. 
Theobald  of  Chartres,  the  son  of  Odo  the  old  enemy  of 
Normandy,  was  also  called  to  account  on  a  charge  of 
putting  away   his  lawftil   wife  without  cause.^     And  it  Baldwin 
was  now  that  an  order  went  forth   which  touched  the  to  give  hu 
two  mightier  neighbours  of  all    these  princes.      Count  ^^^'^ 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  was  forbidden  to  g^ve  his  daughter  l»m. 
in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman,  and  he,  William, 
was  forbidden  to  receive  her.     Such  is  the  only  descrip- 
tion vouchsafed  to  the  great  Duke.     The  other  princes 
receive  their  usual  titles  of  honour,  but  it  would  almost 
seem  that  any  such  respectful  mention  was  still  looked 
on  as  not  due  of  right  to  the  grandson  of  the  Tanner. 

^  LabM,  CoDcilia,  xi.  141a.  The  two  canons  run  ;  "xi.  Ne  quia  inoes- 
tnoMB  conjnoctioni  ae  oopularet.  xii.  Ne  quia,  legitiuiA  uxore  derelicU, 
aliam  duoeret."  Preaently  comee  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton  ; 
"  Excommunicavit  etiam  Comites  Engelnmnum  et  Eustachinm  propter 
itioeBtam,  et  Hugonem  de  BrainA,  qui  legitimam  nxorem  dimiserat  et 
aliam  sibi  in  matrimomo  sociaverat.  Interdixit  et  BaJduvno  Comiti  Flan- 
drenti  ne  JUiam  »uam  WiUdmo  Nortmanno  nuptui  daret,  et  UU  ne  earn 
acdpertt,  Yocavit  etiam  Comitem  Tetbaldum^  quoniam  soam  dimiserat 
nxorem."  I  do  not  know  what  were  the  ofFenoes  of  Ingelram  (who  was 
not  yet  Count)  or  of  Eustace.  Theobald  had  put  away  Gersendis,  daughter 
of  Herbert  Wake-the-Dog  of  Maine,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 
In  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  615,  Theobald's  wife  Gersendis  seems 
to  be  confounded  with  his  sister  the  wife  of  Hugh  son  of  Herbert. 
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CHAP.  zn.      At  the  date  then  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  heen  celebrated,  though  William's  first  pro- 
posalfi  must  have  been  already  made  to  Baldwin^  and  must 
have  been  £eiyourably  listened  to  by  him.    The  Fftpal  pro- 
hibition seemingly  stopped  the  marriage  for  four  years. 
Alleged      The  ground  of  objection  was,  according  to  all  the  evidence 
(Tuinity  of  which  we  have  on  the  subject,  the  usual  ground  of  nearness 
and^-     of  J^^'    Yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  either  to  trace  up  the 
^iida.         pedigree  of  William  and  Matilda  to  a  common  ancestor,  or 
to  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  prohibition  on  any  of 
the  usual  ecclesiastical  theories  of  affinity.    But  it  certainly 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some 
unrecorded  hindrance  of  this   kind  than  to  believe  that 
William  sought  the  hand  of  MatUda,  and  that  her  father 
favoured  his  suit,  at  a  time  when  she  was  actually  the 
The  wife  of  another  man.^     At  all  events,  the  marriage  was 

deUyed.      delayed,  and  the  moment  when  it  was  actually  X3elebrated 
Coinci.       coincides  so  remarkably  with  one  of  the  most  memorable 
its  celebra-  exploits  of  William's  countrymen  in  another  part  of  Europe 
the'^cakCH      ^^*^  ^*  ^  ^^^  ^  believe  that  the  one  event  had  not  some 
tivity  of     influence  on  the  other.     The  Normans  were  now  pressing 
1053.1054.  their  conquests  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  Pope  Leo  did 
not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
check  their  prog^ress  even  by  force  of  arms.^     His  own 
prowess,  tried   in  earlier  warfare,  the  lofty  stature  and 
heavy  swords  of  his  German  auxiliaries,  availed  him  not.' 

*  See  Appendix  N. 

'  The  whole  story  is  given  in  the  hexameters  of  William  of  Apulia, 
Muratori,  v.  259  et  seqq.  Cf.  Milman,  iii.  35  et  seqq. 

'  William's  lines  on  the  stature  of  the  Germans  are  well  known  as  being 
quoted  by  Gibbon  (x.  257  ed.  Milman).   His  description  of  their  swords  and 
manner  of  fighting  is  less  &miliar,  and  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  how 
much  the  Teutonic  warfare  was  the  same  everywhere  (p.  a6o,  C,  D) ; 
"  Nam  neo  equus  doot^  manibiu  giratur  eonim, 
Nee  validoe  ictus  dat  lancea,  preminet  ensis, 
Sunt  etenim  longi  specialiter  et  peracuti 
Illorum  gladii,  percuesum  K  vertice  corpus 
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The  Pontiff  became  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  enemies  who  chap.  zn. 
knew  as  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  an  advantage  as  ^^'t^^ 

if  William  himself  had  been  their  leader.     And  in  trath  Normans 

of  Apulia, 
there  was  one  in  their  ranks  with  a  head  well  nigh  as  His  de- 
cunning  to  devise,  and  an  arm  well  nigh  as  strong  to  i^p^i^n. 
execote,  as  the  head  and  the  arm  of  William  himself.     For  ™'°^- 
the  Norman  host  was  commanded  by  the  sons  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville,  and  among  them^  as  yet  the  least  renowned  Policy  of 
among  his  brethren^  stood  the  man  before  whom  Csesars  as  discard. 
well  as  Pontiffs  were  to  quail.^    There  stood  the  founder  of 
the  Apulian  Duchy^  the  remote  founder  of  the  Sicilian 
Kingdom,  the  man  who  did  less  only  than  William  himself 
to  make  the  Norman  name  &mous  and  terrible  throughout 
the  world.     The  true  spirit  of  Robert  Wiscard  appears  in 
the  demeanour  of  conquerors  who  bowed  in  the  lowliest 
reverence  to  their  holy  captive,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
knew  how  to  win  from  him  what  might  pass  as  a  lawful  in- 
vestiture of  all  their  conquests.     Such  were  the  beginnings  Qrinn 
of  that  Norman  Kingdom  of  the  South  whose  fate  forms  so  Sicilian 
striking  a  contrast  to  that  of  their  northern  conquest.  K^ng**®*"' 
Thus  arose  that  Sicilian  realm,  whose  Crown  shone  the 
brightest  among  the  Pleiads  which  decked  the  brow  of 

Scindere  saepe  aolent,  et  finno  stant  pede  poetquam 
Deponimtar  equis,  potiiiB  oertando  perire 
Qaam  dare  ierga  volant,  magis  hoc  sunt  Marte  timendi, 
Quam  dum  sunt  equites ;  tanta  est  andacia  gentis." 
This  exactly  deecribeB  an  English  army  before  Cnut  introduced  the  axe 
instead  of  the  sword  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  430,  577),  and  the  implied 
panegyric  of  William  is  the  parallel  of  the  implied  panegyric  of  Guy  of 
Amiens.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 38. 

>  See  voL  i.  p.  171.     So  Will.  App.  a6i  D  ; 

**  Robertas  et  ingeniosus 
Semper  oelsa  petens,  et  laudis  amans  et  honoris. 
Si  oontingebat  sibi  palma  vel  arte  vel  armis, 
.£qu^  duoebat,  quia  quod  violentia  ssBpe 
Non  explere  potest,  explet  versutia  mentis." 
Compare  the  wild  account  of  Robert  Wiscard  in  Benedict  of  Peterborough 
(ii  200  Stubbs),  where  he  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 
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CHAP.  xu.  the  Wonder  of  the  World,^  and  which,  in  its  lowest  depth 

of  degradation,  we  have  seen  merged  in  a  reahn  of  happier 

i860,     omen  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  wonder-worker  of  our 

own  day. 

The  mar-        It  was  while  Leo  was  thus  kept  in  the  power  of  the 

o©leb»t©d^  Normans  of  the  South  that  William  seems  to  have  thought 

Baldwin     that  the  hour  was  at  last  come  when  he  mig:ht  venture  to 

DnngB  nil  ... 

dauj^hter    trample  under  foot  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of  Rheims. 

1055?  ^^  '^^I^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  reverential  gaolers  of  the  Pope  had  con- 
trived to  wring  from  him  some  concession  to  the  prince 
whom,  if  they  did  not  look  on  as  their  sovereign,  they  must 
at  least  have  honoured  as  the  most  renowned  of  all  who  bore 
the  Norman  name.  Or  it  may  be  that  William  and  Baldwin 
deemed  that,  during  such  a  collapse  of  the  Papal  authoriiy, 
any  breach  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  might  safely  be  dared, 
in  the  hope  that  an  absolution  afler  the  fact  might  be  won 
from  some  successor  less  austere  than  the  saintly  Leo.  At 
all  events  the  marriage  was  celebrated  while  Leo  was  still  in 
durance.  Count  Baldwin  himself  led  his  daughter  through 
Ponthieu  to  the  Norman  frontier.  She  was  there  met  by 
the  bridegroom  who  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  waited  for 
her.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  by  what  daring 
priest  or  Prelate  we  know  not,  in  the  church  of  the  ducal 
town  which  stood  nearest  to  the  Flemish  border.  At  En, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  fortress  of  Bolf,  in  the  minster 
which  had  been  lately  reared  by  the  bounty  of  Count  Wil- 
liam and  his  half-canonized  wife,^  Duke  William  received 
the  hand  of  the  bride  whose  possession  had  been  forbidden 
to  him  by  the  judgement  of  Pope  and  Council.  From  the 
border  castle  the  new  Duchess  was  led  in  all  fitting  state 
Matilda*B  to  her  husband's  capital.  The  metropolitan  city  received 
atKOTien.  ^^®  Lady  of  Normandy  with  every  expression  of  joy. 
Any  doubts  as  to  the  canonical  validity  of  the  marriage 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

^  On  the  Counts  of  £11,  see  below,  p.  117. 
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were  likely  to  give  way  before  the  charm  of  Matilda's  orap.  xn. 
presence^  before  the  mere  novelty  of  seeing  the  Court 
of   Rouen,    after   an   interval  of  perhaps   thirty  years/ 
once  more  adorned  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  reigning 
Duchess. 

Butj  in  an  age  and  country  where  the  religious  spirit  was  Opposition 
so  actively  at  work  as  it  was  in  Normandy  in  the  days  ot^^^^ 
William^  it  was  not  likely  that  any  breach  of  canonical  law,  T'**^  . 
even  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  should  pass  unchaUenged. 
Men  were  found  who  feared  not,  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Baptist,  to  rebuke  the  prince  who  had  dared  so  direct 
a  breach  of  the  orders  of  so  revered  an  assembly  as  the 
Council  of  Rheims.    And  the  opposition  was  led  by  one 
irom  whom,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  his  character 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  should  not  have 
looked  for  any  special  zeal  either  for  ecclesiastical  discipline 
or  for  Christian  morality.     At  the  head  of  the  Norman  Censure 
Church  now  stood  William's  uncle  Malger,  a  man  who,  as  ^by '^^ 
I  have  already  said,'  is  described  to  us  only  in  the  darkest  ^f^^»l»op 
colours.     Yet  almost  the  only  act  recorded  of  him  is  one 
which,  in  the  life  of  a  saint,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
set  down  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  sanctity. 
The  Primate  of  Normandy  did  not  shrink  from  reproving  his 
prince,  and  that  prince  the  Great  William,  for  the  breach 
of  canonical  law  which  he  had  committed  in  marrying  his 
kinswoman.     He  at  least  threatened,  if  he  did  not  actually 
publish,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  princely 
offender.^    Was  his  motive  in  so  doing  simply  disloyalty  ?  Hw  pro- 

motiyes* 

*  Thirty-six  years  if  we  ooont  from  the  death  of  William's  grandmother 
Jndiih  in  1017  ;  twenty-seven  if  we  count  from  the  death  of  RIohaid  the 
Good  in  X026.  Hie  question  tarns  on  the  position  of  Richard's  second  wife 
Papia.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a  10. 

'  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  267.  "Fenmt  qnidam  esse  arcanam  depositionis 
oaoBsam ;  Matildem,  qnam  WiUelmus  acoeperat,  proximam  sibi  sanguine 


i 
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oHAP.  XII.  Was  he,  as  one  account  seeniB  to  imply,  in  league  with  his 
brother  the  Count  of  Arques,  to  overthrow  William's 
throne?'  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Malger  was  really 
stirred  up  by  a  holy  zeal  to  denounce  a  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  however  exalted  the  offenders  ?  Such  is  tilie 
equally  distinct  statement  of  another  of  our  authorities,  less 
open  than  those  who  are  hardest  upon  Malger  to  tiie  influ- 
Nfttare  of  enoes  of  flattery  or  prejudice.^  After  all,  if  we  come  to 
iJj^i^uJJ'^^  distinguish  the  crimes  alleged  against  Malger  from  the 
Ti^^TC'  decUmation  which  is  used  about  them,  they  are  not  erimes 
of  any  enormous  dye.  They  are  the  follies  and  vices  which 
could  hardly  fiul  to  be  expected  from  a  young  prince  thrust 
into  a  great  ecclesiastical  office  to  which  he  clearly  had  no 
real  call.  He  is  allowed  not  to  have  been  deficient  in  the 
learning  of  the  time.^  But  he  was  fonder  of  hunting 
than  became  an  Archbishop,  a  charge  which  seems  a  little 
hard  in  an  age  when  an  extravagant  devotion  to  brutal 
sports  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  highest  saint- 
liness.^  He  kept  too  splendid  a  table,^  and  wasted  the 
wealth,  and  even  the  ornaments,  of  his  church  in  reckless 
largesses.^   All  this  is  likely  enough,  and  the  existence  of 

fuiBie.  Id,  Christianae  fidei  selo,  Malgerium  non  tuline,  ut  ooniaDguineo 
cubili  firuerentur,  sed  in  Depotem  et  comparem  excommunicationiB  jaoulum 
intenUMO." 

*  WillUm,  or  Orderic,  in  the  death-bed  narrative  (657  B),  puts  the  two 
together;  *'Non  multb  post  alia  mihi  gzaviasima  advenitas  oborta  eet. 
Patnii  namqae  mei,  Malgerius  Rothomagensis  Archiepiscopus  et  Gnillehnua 
firater  ejus  . . .  me  velut  nothom  oontempeenint,"  etc. 

'  See  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  just  cited. 

'  Will.  Malma.  iii.  167.  **  Is  erat  litteria  quidem  non  mediocriter  cultua** 
This  is  admitted  even  by  William  of  Poitiers,  116;  "  Scripturamm  arcan» 
inteliigenttft  literalis  oculo  colligere  non  indoctus  fuit." 

*  lb.  **Pro  natalium  oonscientiA  professionis  oblitus,  veDationibus  et 
avium  certaminibus  sa^pitis  justo  intendebat.*' 

^  lb.  '*  Gazas  ecclesiasticaB  oonviviis  profusioribus  insnmebat.**  So  Will. 
Pict.  116;*'  Mensas  equidem  nimitim  sufficientes,  nimium  nitidas,  pr»bere.'* 

*  Will.  Plot.  116.  "Quam  pietas  plurimorum  oniando  ditavit^  ille 
spoliando  attenuAvit  eoclesiam ;  non  sponsus  ejus  vel  pater  dioendus,  sed 
gravissimuB  dominus  vel  rapacissimus  pr»do Lsjrgiendo  laudem  eaune 
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his  son  Michael  shows  that  he  was  no  striot  observer  of  coap.  xii. 
eodesiastical    rule  on  other  points.^     And  we  can  well 
believe  that  Duke  William^  most  of  whose  own  faults  were 
of  a  kind  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  his  uncle,  was  diligent 
in  rebuking  one  who  certainly  departed  widely  from  his 
ideal  of  a  Prelate.^    But  when  these  intelligible  and  pro- 
bable charges  are  mixed  up  with  vagtie  stories  of  robbeiy 
and  other  unnamed  crimes^^  we  begin  to  have  our  doubts. 
We  are  told  also  that  successive  Pontiff  had  refused  him  His  laek 
ike  pallium^  as  being  unworthy  of  his  office/  so  that  Bouen  Paiuum. 
was  now  in  much  the  same  case  as  Canterbury.     He  also 
neglected  to  attend  more  than  one  Council  at  Bome  to  which 
he  was  summoned.^    All  Bouen  and  all  Normandy^  we  are 
told,  were  utterly  weary  of  their  Primate  and  his  doings.* 

All  this  may  well  have  been  so ;  yet  the  excommunica-  Malger's 
tion^  or  threatened  excommunication,  of  the  Duke,  more  p^|^bS>iy  ° 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  fact  is  left  out  by  ^^oneat. 
those  who  draw  the  worst  picture  of  Malger,  suggests 
that   there    may  have  been  another  side  to  the  stoiy. 

Mnabat,  specie  libenditatis  prodigus. . . .  Neo  enim  moduxn  potuit  largitioni 
donee  sedes  metropoliiana  omni  fere  omamento  caruit  et  tliesaiiro." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  566  D.  Micbael  was,  when  Orderio  wrote,  an  old  man  in 
great  honour  with  Henry  the  First.  He  was  '*  probns  miles  et  legitimos." 
Wace  (9707)  gives  him  several  ohildren,  and  seems  to  make  them  bom  after 
his  deposition.  Michael  is  **hom  mult  Snores,  Michiel  de  Baines  [al. 
Bajeuz]  apelee." 

'  WilL  Pict.  1 16.  '*  SKpenumero  monitos  atque  oastigatus  privatim  atqae 
public^  domini  sui,  juvenis  et  laid,  sapiente  diligentia.**  So  Will.  Malms, 
iii.  167 ;  '*  Crebr6  oonventns,  expostulante  nepote  patmelis  [patrui  ?] 
offensas." 

'  lb.  ^'Sequuntur  multoties  largitionem  rapins.  Praeterea  molestus 
infamiaa  ejus  odor  diffundebatur  ob  alia  orimina.  Sed  a  ratione  altenum 
dndmus  in  vitiis  publicandis  immorari,"  etc 

*  lb.  "  PalHo  numquam  est  insignitus  quod  . . .  manus  Roman!  Ponti- 
ficis,  mittere  [f]  solita,  ei  denegayit  ut  minus  idoneo."  So  Will.  Malms,  u.  s. 

*  lb.  117.  *'Apo8tolici  mandate  sappibs  ad  Bomanum  concilium  aodtus, 
remiit  ire.*'  William  is  just  now  very  zealous  for  the  Holy  See,  quite 
unlike  the  OalUcanifln  of  Rudolf  Glaber.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

*  lb.  *'Sane  pigebat  Rotomagum,  pigebat  cunotam  Normanniam,  archi- 
prasulis." 
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CHAP.  XII.  The  exoommunication  does  not  read  like  the  act  of  one 
who  was  utterly  dead  to  the  daties  and  decencies  of  his 
office.     It   reads  more   like   the   act  of  one  who^  con- 
scious that   he  had  greatly   neglected  those  duties  and 
decencies,  was  anxious  to  make  amends  for  past  offences 
by  an  act  of  saintly  zeal  and  boldness.     It  is  the  sort  of 
act  which   may  well  -have  been  meant   as  the  first  step 
William's   in  SB  amended  career.     And  there  is  strong  ground  for 
tion^Sldm.  belieying  that  it  was  this  over  zealous  discharge  of  eccle- 
siastical duty,  quite  as  much  as  any  of  his  ecclesiastical 
or  moral  offences,  which  finally  brought  down  on  Malger 
the  wrath   of  his   nephew  and  sovereign.    It  would  be 
altogether  of  a  piece  with  William's  conduct  in  greater 
matters  still,  if  his  personal  indignation,  and  the  complaints 
and  entreaties  of  Matilda,  were   mixed  up  with   a  real 
Malger  de-  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of  Malger  for  his  office.^    At  aU 
tibe  Council  ^"^61^^)  two  ycars  after  William's  marriage,  long  before 
io«^^*'  that   marriage   was    recognized    at   Eome,    Malger  was 
formally  deposed  from  his  see  by  a  joint  exercise  of  the 
ducal  and  the  pontifical  authority.    Ermenfidd,  Bishop  of 
Sitten,  a  Prelate  who  seems  to  have  been  specially  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Roman  See  beyond  the  Alps,  was 
1061,     now  sent  into  Normandy,  as  he  was  in  after  years  twice 
'^^®*     sent    into    England.     William    gathered    a    Council    at 
Lisieux,  in  which  all   the  Bishops  of  Normandy,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Papal  Legate,  sat  in  judgement  on 
their  erring  metropolitan.    Malger  was  unanimously  con- 
demned, and  the  Duke  decreed  his  deposition  firom  his 
see.^    He  was  banished  to  the  Isles  of  the  Cdtentin,  bo 

*  Will.  MaIids.  iii.  167.  "Qaum  irs  adolescentiB  uzoris  qnerels  aoce- 
derent,  exoogitatas  oocasiones  qiiibuB  penequutor  peocati  sede  pelleretur.'* 
It  is  clear  that  Malger  had  partisans. 

'  William  of  Poitien  (117)  does  not  name  the  Legate.  He  says  only 
*'Princepe  ....  deposnit  patraom  in  publico  sancte  synodi,  ApostoUei 
vicario  cmictiiqne  Nonnannis  epitcopis,  juxta  canonum  auotoritatem,  mb- 
tentiam  dantibus  unanimi  consensiiB."  The  List  in  Mabillon  (Analects  ii. 
439)  names  Ermenfred  (see  vol.   ii.  p.  461),  and  mentions  the  plaoe, 
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familiar  to  us  as  the  Channel  Islands.^    His  life  there  isoHAP.  ur. 
said  to  have  still  given  scandal;'  if  Malger's  ©tuHition  ^^^|^" 
of  zeal  against  William  was  really  the  beginning  of  his  d^^^- 
own  reformation^  nothing  was  more  likely  to  throw  him 
back  in  the  work  of  amendment  than  the  consequences 
which  his  over  diligence  had  brought  upon  him.    One  of 
the  charges  against  him  was  that  of  dealing  with  a  familiar 
spirit^^  a  charge  which  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
the   supposition    that   the  learning  of  Malger  took   in 
mathematics  and  astronomy^  and  that^  as  in  the  case  of 
Qerbert  and  many  others^  the  reputation  of  practising 
magio  was  the  penalty  of  knowledge  beyond  his  age.^    It 
was  his  custom  to  sail  about  among  the  islands,  and  some- 
times to  visit  the  mainland  of  the  Cdtentin,     One  day,  on 

Lirieuz.  William  of  Jumi^geB  (vii.  24)  makes  Malger  resign  his  see ;  '*  Eo 
tempore  Malgerius  Archipnesul  Botomagensis  desipere  coepit,  et  insipientiA 
dnctiu  ArchiprKsoIatam  Duci  reddidit."  The  strong  regcUe,  or  rather  ducale, 
of  all  our  accounts  should  be  noticed.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  does  not  mention  the  banishment  of  Malger,  but 
it  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  our  other  authorities.  Wili  Gem.  vii.  14.  "  Dux 
autein  Malgerium  in  insulA  qass  dicitur  Ghemenria  retrusit."    The  list  in 
Mabillon  (ii.  459)  says,  '*  Dedit  postea  illi  quamdam  insulam  in  Constanti- 
niensi  pago  in  man  sltam."    Roman  de  Rou,  9703  ; 
"£s  isles  Tint  de  Gostentin, 
lit  fu  6  vist  tresqu'  h  la  fin." 
On  the  "Isles  of  the  Gdtentin**  see  vol.  i.  p.  an  et  seqq. 

*  Mabillon,  u.  s.  '*  In  quA  [insulA]  pluribus  annis,  non  quidem  ut  decnxt, 
vixit.*'    Waoe,  as  a  Jersey  man,  is  much  fuller  on  this  part  of  the  story. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9714  et  seqq.  He  has  "un  deable  priv^'*  called 
Toret  or  Toreit,  who  was  always  at  his  beck  and  call.  What  is  Toret  f 
Pluquet  makes  it  a  diminutive  from  Thor.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  376,  377) 
■peaks  of  French  antiquaries  "  who  discover  in  the  name  Thoreit  the  ex- 
clamation ThoNue,  an  invocation  of  Thor  the  Hammerer."  Pluquet  at 
least  does  not.  (On  Thor-aie  see  vol.  ii.  p.  257.)  Sir  Francis  goes  on, 
"  But  the  vocable  is  pure  hoA  deuUch,  and  however  gained  or  bestowed, 
shnply  signifies  Folly."  Of  two  improbable  explanations  l^luquet's  seems 
to  me  the  less  improbable.  See  Mr.  Thorpe's  amasing  note  to  Lappenbeig, 
Konnan  Kings,  p.  86,  where  he  mixes  up  Malger's  familiar  spirit  with 
Halph  of  Teeson's  war-cry.    See  voL  ii.  p.  257,  and  Taylor's  Wace,  p.  10. 

*  Histoire  des  Arohevesques  de  Rouen  (Rouen,  1667),  p.  HS-  '^^^ 
author,  a  Benedictine  fitther,  is  disposed  to  let  Malger  off  more  easily  than 
Oiost  people. 

VOL.  ni.  H 
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oiup.  xu.  entering  the  vessel^  his  Bupernatural  power  enabled  him  to 
prophesy  that  one  of  the  company  would  die  that  day.  He 
knew  not  however  who  was  the  doomed  person,  nor  by  what 
means  he  would  perish.  His  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  him- 
self:  he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was 
afterwards  found  among  the  rocks^  and  he  was  buried  at 
Cherbourg.* 
Malger  A  Prelate  of  a  very  difierent  stamp  fiiom  Malger  sue- 

by  Mau-     ceedcd  him  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Rouen.    William 
mlufeand  ^^  ^^^  ^^7  learned  that  the  high  places  of  the  Church 
chancier,   could  not  be  rightly  turned  into  mere  provisions  for  the 
younger  members  of  sovereign  houses.     He  determined 
to  give  the  Norman  Church  a  thoroughly  worthy  chief 
pastor,  and  in  his  choice  he  overlooked  all  prejudices  of 
{JEunily  and  even  of  nation.    This  willingness  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  merit  in  strangers  from  every  land  has 
been  already  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  Norman  national  character.'    The  new  Primate^  Mau- 
rilius,  was  a  man  of  foreign  birth^  one  who  had  seen  much 
of  various  parts  of  the  worlds  and  who  seems  to  have 
made  choice  of  Normandy  as  his  adopted  country.     His 
Hia  birth    Career  in  many  respects  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lanfranc^ 
^eims»      ^^^  ^^  difference^  that  the  earlier  years  of  Lanfranc 
*f^^*"^were  spent  in  a  character   wholly  lay,   while   Maurilius 
had   first   entered  the   ecclesiastical   calling  as  a  secular 
priest.     He  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  bom  of  a  noble 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheims.^    But  his  higher 

*  Mabillon,  ii.  439.  "PoBteaver^,  quo  autem  divino  jodido  ignoralar, 
in  mari  submerBUs  est."  Wace  tella  the  Btory  at  length,  9737  et  aeqq. 
But  there  musty  as  Prevoet  says,  be  some  mistake  in  the  name  Win^ant, 
which  suggests  the  Pioard  Witsaod  rather  than  any  haven  of  the  CAtentin. 

'  See  Yol.  i.  p.  1 70.  Will.  Malms,  iii.  446.  **  Onmium  genttom  benign- 
issimi  advenas  eequali  secum  honore  oolunt." 

'  Mabillon,  ii.  439.  "Nobili  prosapiA  ex  Remensi  pago  ezortos,  et  in 
ejusdem  dvitatls  eodesiA  educatus,  inde  in  Leodicensi  ecdesiA  omni  libera- 
Uum  artium  peritiA  imbutus."  Orderie  (567  C)  calls  him  *'  genere  Magon- 
tinus."    He  must  have  confounded  the  birthplace  of  Maurilius  with  the 
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education  was  Teutonic.     He  first  studied  at  home  at  ohap.  xn. 
Rheims,  then  at  Liittich^  and  lastly^  as  the  reward  of  his 
proficiencj  in  learnings  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
"  Scholasticus^^'  Chancellor  or  Lecturer^  in  the  cathedral  He  be- 
church  of  Halberstadt,  one  of  the  richest  secular  founda-Mg^holafl- 
tions  in  the  Saxon  Church.^   But  the  zeal  of  Maurilius  soon  g^^^* 
aspired  to  a  straiter  life  than  that  of  a  secular  canon.     He  stadt. 
left  his  stall  at  Halberstadt^  he  betook  himself  into  Nor-  He  be- 
mandy^  and  there  became  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  ¥6oaiap.^  monk  at 
That  great  house,  the  fevourite  foundation  of  Richard  the  f^j^j,. 
Fearless,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  misapplied  bounty  of 
our  own  Eadward,  was  now  flourishing  in  all  the  odour  of 
youthful  sanctity .3     The  secular  canons,  who  had  been  its  Secular 
first  inmates,  had,  under  the  rule  of  Richard  the  Good,  the  p^c^p^^ 
patron  and   father  of  monks,  made  way  for  regulars  of  9SK>* 
the  Benedictine  order,  under  the  rule  of  their  first  Abbot,  Bene- 
the  renowned  and  holy  William,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  of  j^^^^ 
illustrious  birth.    He  it  was  who  received  the  Chancellor  of  *®®'- 
Halberstadt  as  one  of  his  spiritual  household,^  till,  like  MauriiiiiB 

leaves  F^ 

Lanfranc,^  the  neophyte  sought  for  a  still  more  complete  ^j^mp,  and 

place  of  his  preferment,  Halberstadt  being,  at  all  events,  in  the  province 
of  Mainz. 

^  Mabillon,  iS.  440.  "  Halverstatensis  [mark  the  Low-Datch  form] 
eoelesin  Soholasticas  effectos  est,  qui  locus  in  SazoniA  ditissinius  habetur." 
On  the  office  of  the  Scholasticus,  compare  Adelard  at  Waltham,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

'  This  first  profession  at  F^amp  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  list  in 
Mabillon.  Orderic  (u.  s.)  mentions  only  his  second  sojourn  there.  But 
does  not  a  profession  at  Fecamp  under  the  Italian  Abbot  William  form  a 
kind  of  transition  between  Halberstadt  and  the  Italian  hermitage  ? 

'  I  reserve  some  notice  of  the  history  of  Fecamp  (see  vol.  i.  p.  a  18), 
and  of  the  connexion  of  the  monastery  with  England,  for  a  more  appro- 
priate place  in  the  fourth  volume. 

*  The  profession  of  Maurilius  at  Fecamp  would  naturally  come  within 
the  time  of  Abbot  William,  100Z-1031.  After  so  varied  a  career,  we  can 
hardly  fimcy  him  less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Archbishoprick,  and  we  want  several  years  for  each  of  his  metamorphoses 
between  Halberstadt  and  Bouto.  His  first  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  his  hermit 
life,  his  Abbacy  at  Florence,  his  second  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  might  weU 
take  up  twenty-four  yean  among  them.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  926. 

H  a 
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CHAP.  xn.  isolation  from  the  world,  andj  with  the  leave  of  his  Abbot, 
^^?^^*  Manrilius  left  Fecamp  for  some  undescribed  part  of  Italy, 
Italy.         where  he  led  a  hermit's  life,  supporting  himself  by  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.^    His  sanctity  at  last  drew  on  him 
Heisnuidethe  attention  of  the  fiunons  Boni&ce,  Marquess  of  Tus- 
Saint         cany,  the  Mher  of  the  more  famous  Countess  Matilda. 
Fl^DM^   This  prince  constrained  him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
by  the       undertake  the  fipovemment  and  the  reform  of  the  great 
BonSaoe.    monastery  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  ciiy  of  Florence.      He 
YQ^J^       laboured  there  for  some  years,  and  brought  his  monks 
into  some  degree  of  order  and  good  living.     But  the  elder 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  accustomed  to  the  lax  govern- 
ment of  former  Abbots,  proved  too  much  for  his  powers 
He  returns  of  reformation.^    He  resigned  his  dignity  and  returned  to 
^'  F&^amp,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  private  monk, 
Abbot        under  the  new  Abbot  John.     This  Prelate  was  anotiiier 
1031^-1080.  Italian,  high  in  favour  alike  with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
and  with  the  King  of  the  English,  who,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  order,  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  cross  the 
MaurUiufl   sca  and  visit  the  saintly  Eadward  &ce  to  &ce.^    Under  his 
bishop  of    ^^  ^®  ex- Abbot  of  Florence  lived  in  peace,  till  he  was 

Roueo.       called  by  Duke  William  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Nor- 
1055-1069.  ^  .  . 

man  Church.     He  held  more  than  one  Council  of  his  Pro- 
vince.^   He  also  finished  the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan 

*  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  "Eremi  cultor  solitariam  vitam  duoens  opere 
manuuxn  vixit." 

'  Mabillon,  u.  8.  So  Ord.  Vit.  567  C,  who  adds  a  characteristio  Italian 
trait ;  "  In  urbe  FlorentiA  monachili  ccenobio  Abbatia  jure  prvfuit,  et 
exosus  tranagresfloribiiB  pro  rigore  diaciplinae  yenenum  in  potu  aibi  pro- 
pinato  deprehendit.*' 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.  "  Tempore  Jobannia  Abbatia  eompairiotcB  mm  Ilscan- 
nam  venit."  But  the  local  accounts  make  John  a  Lombard.  Orderic 
might  have  assumed  that  an  Abbot  at  Florence  must  be  an  Italian,  but 
how  could  this  be  reconciled  with  his  description  of  Maurilina  as  **  ICagun* 
tinus"?    Cf.  Neustria  Pia,  133. 

*  Bessin,  47-49.  Pommeraye,  71.  Mabillon,  ii.  441.  ''Adstante  Wil- 
lelmo  Normannorum  Duce,  postea  Anglorum  Rege,  cam  omnibus  suffia- 
ganeis  suis,  concilium  in  Rothomagensi  eoclesiA  de  castitate  conaervanda  et 
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Churchy  which  had  been  began  by  his  predecessor  Robert^  ohap.  xu. 
and  had  been  possibly  intermpted  daring  the  unthrifty 
reign  of  Malger.    The  church  of  Maurilius,  which  has 
wholly  made  way  for  the  works  of  later  architects^  wasHeoom- 
consecrated  three  years  before  the  invasion  of  Englandj  oonsecrates 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Bishops  of  his  Province,  and^^^j^^^ 
of  Duke  William  himself.^    He  survived  this  great  cere-  ^^s- 
mony  six  years,  and  died  in  the  full  odour  of  sanctity, 
having  seen  his  sovereign  and  bene&ctor  for  three  years 
on  the  throne  of  England. 

The  deposition  of  Malger,  the  succession  of  Maurilius,  The  mar- 
and  the  men  to  whom  the  career  of  the  new  Primate  wuiium 
introduces  us,  serve  well  to  illustrate  that  great  religious  ^^^. 
movement  which  was  now  going  on  in  Normandy,^  andy^'^^y 
which  was  beyond  doubt  greatly  fostered  by  the  wise 
appointmoits  which  William  had  now  learned  to  make 
to  the  great  ecclesiastical  offices  in  his  gift.     But  the 
unlucky  Archbishop  was  not  the  only  churchman  who 
felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to  administer  rebuke  to  one 
of  William's  temp^.      A  greater  than  Malger  or  Mau- 
rilius also  took  upon  him  the  function  of  Micaiah,  and, 
strangely  enough,   he  found, '  through  a  temporary  dis- 
grace, a  path  to   a  higher  place  in   the  &vour  of  his 
prince.     Lanfranc,  now  Prior  of  Bee,  already  high  in  Hispresent 
the  Duke's  &vour  and  a  sharer  in  his  inmost  counsels,^  wiiluun. 
perhaps  took  upon  him  personally  to  rebuke  his  sovereign 

ceteris  Banctorum  patrom  institutioiiibtu,  pastonmi  incuriA  negligenter 
poctpoeitit,  yiriliter  restiiuendis  religiose  oelebravit."  EYerything  bears 
witness  alike  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Dukes  and  of 
the  personal  zeal  of  William  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters. 

'■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  i8i.  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  ai3,  214. 

*  Vit.  Lanli*.  ap.  Giles,  i.  387.  "Ad  administranda  qnoque  totiwi  patriie 
negotia  snmmos  ab  ipso  Normannomm  Duce  Willelmo  consiliarios  assu- 
mitur."  Allowing  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  panegyrist,  there 
seems  enough  to  imply  a  very  close  relation  between  William  and  Lanfranc. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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oHAF.  xn.  for  his  uncanonioal  marriage ;  at  all  events  he  was  known 

to  have  spoken  his  mind  freely  and  openly  on  the  subject.^ 

P»pal        The  writer  whom  we  have  to  follow  for  the  share  taken 

Intordiot 

on  Nor-  by  Lanfranc  in  the  affiiir  adds  that  all  Normandy  was 
™*^  y'  luid  under  an  interdict  by  Papal  authority  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  sin  of  its  pnnoe.^  The  contemporary  writers 
so  evidently  avoid  the  whole  subject  that  their  silence  counts 
for  less  than  it  otherwise  would;  but  it  would  certainly 
be  strange  if  so  memorable  an  exercise  of  Papal  authority 
as  the  interdiction  of  divine  offices  throughout  the  Duchy 
found  no  one  to  record  it  except  the  local  chronicler  of 
Bee.  But,  however  this  may  be^  we  need  not  doubt  that 
Lanfranc  spoke  out  on  the  subject  in  a  way  which  was 
far  from  agreeable  to  the  Duke  and  probably  still  less 
agreeable  to  the  Duchess.  The  darker  side  of  William^s 
character  now  stands  forth.  He  was  already  stark  beyond 
William's  measure  to  the  men  who  withstood  his  will.^  With  all 
to1bw!r '  ^  his  great  qualities^  he  could  not  endure  anything  which 
jwwmal  savoured  of  personal  insult,  least  of  all  when  that  insult 
touched  his  wife  as  well  as  himself.  The  stem  executor 
of  justice^  the  reformer  of  the  Norman  Churchy  is  for- 
gotten for  a  while  in  the  man  who  mutilated  his  prisoners 
at  Alen9on,^  and  who^  years  after,  burned  Mantes  to 
punish  a  silly  jest  of  its  sovereign.  Lanfranc  had  also 
enemies  at  hand,  who  did  not  fail  to  stir  up  the  mind  cS 
the  Duke  against  him.^    The  vengeance  taken  by  "William 

^  Vit.  Lanir.  i.  ^SS.  "  Hujus  tarn  improvidae  juamoniB  cannam  agnni, 
quod  idem  LanfrancuB  contradicebat  nuptiis  fills  ComitiB  Flandiin,  quam 
ipse  sibi  Dux  oopulaverat  in  matrimonio,  quia  proximA  carnis  oomangui- 
nitate  jungebatur."     So  Gfaron.  Becc.  198. 

'  lb.  "Unde  aucioritate  Romani  Papas  iota  Nenstria  fueimt  ab  officio 
CfaiiBtianitatiB  suspensa  et  interdicta."  So  Ghron.  Becc.  u.  b.  Wace  (9659) 
makea  Malger  pronounce  the  interdict ; 

"  Mangier  ki  tint  rAroeveBkie         Sor  Willame  ^  Bor  sa  moillier. 
Mist  Normendie  tute  en  nie  Andui  lea  fist  escumengier.** 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  *  See  vol,  ii.  p.  287. 

'  Vit.  Lanfr.  187.  *'Quorumdam  etiam  accusationibus  delatorom  Dux 
in  eo  vehementer  amaricatus." 
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was  ornel^  one  might  almost  add^  cowardly.    For  the  fault  ohap.  zu. 

or  virtue  of  one  member  he  punished  the  whole  society, 

and^  as  commonly  happened  in  such  cases^  the  punishment 

fell  more  heavily  on  the  dependants  of  the  society  than 

on  the  society  itself.^     William  ordered  that  Lanfranc  He  orders 

should   at   once   be  dismissed  from  the  monastery  andment^' 

banished   from   Normandy.      But    he    also    ordered   the^'^^"®' 

"^  and  bums 

ravaging  and  burning  of  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  the  "Park" 
Abbey.^     He  was  obeyed  in  both  orders.     Lanfranc  set  Abbey. 
forth  from  Bec^  to  seek  his  fortune  once  more^  and  he  set 
forth  in  a  guise  almost  as  lowly  as  that  in  which  he  first 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  Herlwin.    But  his  journey 
was  not  a  long  one.    By  chance  or  by  design^  he  met  Beconciiia- 
William  on  the  way  ;^  the  visible  change  in  his  fortunes^  L^^^frano 
aided  by  his  own  ready  wit,  procured  him  an  audience  of  ^^^^® 
the  Duke,  and  in  that  audience  terms  of  reconciliation 
were  readily  agreed  on.    Lanfranc  was  again  admitted  to 
William's  frill  favour,  confirmed  by  the  kiss  of  peace.^ 

^  See  vol.  U.  pp.  a  18,  236. 

*  Tit.  Lanfr.  387.  "  Mandat  nt  monasterio  extnrbetur,  patrU  dieoedat, 
LanfrancDfl.  Neo  motoB  animi  Boi  hAc  vindictft  sedare  valens,  mandayit 
juTiB  monaeterii  yillam,  qam  Parous  didtur,  flammia  exoidi."  On  the  word 
Pturk,  Me  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  323. 

s  In  the  sioiy  in  Lanfrano's  Life  (187  Giles),  the  banished  Prior  sets  out 
on  a  horse  which  went  on  three  legs,  because  the  house  had  none  that  was 
better  ("  quia  melior  non  habebatur,  tripes  equus  quarto  pede  inutili  illi  tri- 
buitnr '*),  and  accompanied  by  one  servant  He  meets  the  Duke ;  "  Protinus 
quk  iUe  disoedebat  Duci  obyius  venienti  appropinquans."  The  meeting  may 
have  been  accidental,  or  Lanfranc  may  have  gone  by  a  way  where  he  was 
likely  to  meet  William,  but  I  cannot  think,  with  Dr.  Hook  (iL  93),  that 
"Lanfranc  directed  his  steps  to  Bouen,  where  he  probably  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  duke. "  The  lame  horse— the  narrator  quite 
enters  into  the  joke— bows  its  head,  and  his  rider  salutes  the  Prince ;  "  Equo 
per  singulos  paasus  caput  ad  terram  snbmittente,  dominum  salutat. "  William 
at  first  turns  away,  but  presently  listens.  Lanfranc  begins  with  a  joke ; 
he  is  obeying  William  by  going  out  of  his  dominions  as  fast  as  he  could ; 
he  would  go  fiuter,  if  the  Duke  would  give  him  a  better  horse.  William 
laughs,  and  asks  whether  any  criminal  before  had  ever  ventured  to  ask  a 
present  of  his  judge.  The  Duke  is  fairly  won  over,  Lanfranc  makes  his 
speech,  and  all  is  soon  settled. 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  187.     *•  Gratissimi  mox  suocedunt  amplexuR  et  oicula.*' 
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CHAP.  xn.  The  damage  done  to  the  estates  of  the  House  of  Bee  was 
more  than  made  good.^  But  Lanfrane  was  required  in 
return  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Duke's  marriage, 
Laafrano  and  even  to  make  himself  the  champion  of  his  cause.  A 
the  dbam-  i^^^n  of  scrupulous  honour,  according  to  modem  ideas  of 
pionofthe  honour,  would  not  have  accepted  such  an  office.  But 
modem  ideas  of  honour  differ  widely  from  monastic  ideas 
of  conscience.  There  was  nothing  in  the  terms  agreed  to 
by  Lanfranc  at  which  the  most  tender  and  the  most  fornuQ 
conscience  could  be  offended.^  Lanfranc  had  denounced 
the  marriage  as  sinful,  and  he  was  not  called  on  to  with- 
draw that  denunciation.  He  might  still  look  upon  the 
act  as  sinAil,  but  he  pledged  himself  to  do  his  best  to 
procure  that  the  sin  should  be  forgiven.  The  marriage 
was  at  most  a  breach  of  a  canonical  restriction,  and  it  was 
not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  heal  such  a 
breach  even  after  the  fact.     Lanfranc  then  was  to  go  to 

'  Vit.  Lanfr.  387.  "Multo  etiam  cum  augmento  restituenda  promit- 
tuntur  quae  Dux  nuperrim^  devaatari  jusserat." 

'  See  this  point  diacussed  by  Dr.  Hook,  ii.  94.  A  quite  different  account 
of  the  reconciliation  of  Lanfranc  to  the  Duke,  or  rather  of  hit  fint  intro- 
duction to  him,  is  given  in  two  passages  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  De 
Crest.  Pont.  1 16  &  and  136,  one  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  himself,  the  other  in 
that  of  Her&st,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Thetford.  William's  Chaplains  exdte 
him  against  Lanfranc,  because  he  had  mocked  the  ignorance  of  one  of  their 
number.  The  Duke  orders  him  to  leaye  Normandy,  but  he  goes  to  Court, 
obtains  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  speedily  wins  his  fiftvour.  In  the 
second  account  it  appears  that  the  Chaplain  mocked  at  was  Herfiwt  himself, 
who  came  to  Lanfranc's  school  with  great  pomp.  Lanfranc  then  makea  a 
mock  of  his  ignorance  ;  "Ex  primft  colloquutione  intelligens  qukn  prope 
nihil  sciret,  abecedarium  ipsi  expediendum  apposuit,  ferociam  hominia  Italica 
&ceti&  illudens.''  The  order  for  banishment  then  follows.  Lanfranc,  some- 
what oddly,  goes  to  court  to  ask  for  provisions  for  his  journey  ("  Quum  ad 
curiam  commeatum  petiturus  venisset").  Then  comes  the  story  of  the  lame 
horse,  and  the  Duke  is  won  over  to  Lanfranc,  mainly  throng  the  interoea- 
sion  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  is  no  mention  of  Lanfranc's  opposition 
to  the  mairiage. 

This  story  about  the  Chaplain  may  be  true ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
first  that  Lanfranc  was  already  known  to  the  Duke,  secondly  that  the  maiik 
ground  of  offence  was  the  opposition  to  the  marriage. 
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Borne,   and  to  use   all  the   power  of   his  learning  and  gbap.  xii. 
eloquence  to  obtain  from  the  Pontiff  a  dispensation  which 
would  make  good  the  marriage  which  had  been  irregularly 
contracted.^ 

If  these  transactions  between  William  and  Lanfranc  Kegotu- 
took  place  soon  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage^  the  ^th  the 
n^otiations  with  the  Roman  Court  must  have  been  pro-  q^JJJ^ 
longed  indeed.     WiUiam's  anxiety  to  keep  his  wife  would  1054  ? 
seem  to  have  proved  as  fertile  a  source  for  canonical  dis- 
putations as  the  anxiety  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  get  rid 
of  his.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  matter  was  not 
finally  settled  till  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  the  Second^ 
the  Pontiff  who  yielded  so  readily  to  the  threats  of  the 
English  Earl  Tostig/  and  who  found  it  equally  expedient 
to  yield  to  the  milder  persuasions  of  the  orator  of  Pavia. 
But  Nicolas  did   not  ascend  the  Papal  throne  till  six  Succession 
years  after  the  marriage  ceremony  at  Eu.    It  is  q'^ite™^^^^^ 
possible  that  stem  and  resolute   Popes   like  Victor  the  Second. 
Second  and   Stephen  the  Ninth    reftised  to   grant  anyg^  j^^^^    ' 

concession^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  scruples  of  Lan- *^«  Ninth. 

1057-1058. 
franc^  perhaps  those  of  William  himself,  would  forbid  any  Benedict 

application  to  the  usurper  Benedict.  ^    But,  in  any  case,  *^®^®"*^- 

Nicolas    granted    the    required    dispensation.      Lanfranc  Nicolas 

visited  Home,  both  on  the  Duke's  errand  and  on  his  own.  '^«Seoond. 

1059- 

The  theological  dispute  with  Berengar  of  Tours*  was  still  lo^^^O 
going  on,  and  iQ  the  second  Lateran  Council,  held  under  Second 
the  presidency  of  Nicolas,  the  heretic  publicly  retracted  coudcU. 
his  errors.*    Lanfranc  was  again  present  as  the  champion  f^^  '^' 
of  orthodoxy,^  and  his  performances  in  this  way  may  well  Lanfranc 
have  inclined  Pope  and  Council  to  listen  favourably  to  his  ^^ 
petitions  on  other  subjects.     He  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  Berengar ; 

1  Yit.  Laofr.  989.     '*  LanfrancuB  .  .  Romam  venerat .  .  at  ageret  pro 
Dace  Normannonim  et  uxore  ejas  i^ad  Apoetolicom." 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  458.  »  lb.  431.  *  lb.  116. 

B  He  however  retracted  back  again.  Yit.  Lanfr.  289.  See  Milman,  iii.  51. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  227. 
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CHAP.  xn.  sovereign  firmly  and  effectnally^  and  he  seems  to  have 

fo^^U^  used  language  nearly  as  plain-spoken  as  Tostig  did  two 

liam  and    years  later.    William^  he  argued^  was  determined  not  to 

give  up  his  wife;^  the  Pope  would  therefore  do  well  to 

yields  for  ecclesiastical  censures— the  interdict  is  clearly 

intended-— would  fidl  quite  as  heavily  on  the  innocent  as  on 

the  guilty.^    Another  argument  is  also  put  into  Lanfinnc'^s 

mouth,  that  the  pride  of  Count  Baldwin  would  not  endure 

to  have  his  daughter  returned  on  his  hands — ^he  might 

have  added  with  a  second  brood  of  children,  and  those 

too  of  doubtful  legitimacy.     War  would  certainly  break 

out  between  Normandy  and  Flanders,  and  it  was  the  duty 

of  the  common  Father  of  Christendom  to  hinder,  as  far 

NioolM      as  in  him  lay,  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.     To  these 

^^^      various  arguments  the  mind  of  Pope  Nicolas  yielded.    Lan* 

pensation.   fnmc  at  last  returned  with  the  wished-for  dispensation  which 

returns  to  ^^  ^^  ratified  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  the 

^^"°*^'  naarriage  which  had  been,  in  ecclesiastical  eyes,  rashly  and 

irregularly  entered  into  six  years  before.^ 

Ck>ndition  So  great  a  favour  however  was   not  to  be  granted, 

pensation.  ^xcept  on  Condition   that  the   sinners   should   atone   for 

Founda-  their  &ult  by  worthy  works  of  penance.     The  Duke  and 

the  two  the  Duchess  were  each  to  rear  and  endow  a  monastery 

at^Ca^a  ^^^  religious  persons  of  their  respective  sexes.^    Another 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.  "  Nam  Dux  paellam  [Gerbod  is,  as  usual,  forgotten] 
quam  aoceperat  nuUo  paoto  dimittere  vellet." 

'  lb.  "  Loquutus  cum  PapA  Nicolao  ostendit  quia  ejus  seotentift  illos 
tanttim  gravabat,  qui  eos  nee  conjunxerant  nee  separare  poterant.** 

*  Will.  Grem.  yii.  a6.  "  Willelmus  Dux,  dum  k  quibusdam  religiosis  [no 
mention  of  Lanfranc  personally]  sspiiis  redargueretur,  e6  quod  oognatam 
suam  sibi  in  matrimoninm  oopulisset^  missis  legatis,  Bomanum  Papam  super 
h&c  re  consuluit.  At  ille  sagaciter  considerans  qu6d,  si  divortium  fieri  juberet, 
fort^  inter  Flandrenses  et  Normannos  grave  bellom  exsurgeret,  maritum  et 
conjugem  k  reatu  absolvit."  Yit.  Lanir.  289.  **  Hoc  audiens  et  vemm  esse 
advertens  summus  Pontifex,  dispensatione  babiUt,  conjugium  concessit." 

*  Will.  Grem.  u.  s.  "  Eis  poenitentiam  injunxit.  Mandavit  enim,  at  nh 
ein  duo  coenobia  conderentur,  in  qnibufl  pro  ipsiH  ab  utroque  b«xu  Deo 
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aooonnt  adds  that  four  foundations  of  still  more  direct  obap.  xn. 
usefulness^  hospitals  namely  for  the  sick^  blind,  and  aged, 
were  also  to  be  established  in  four  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Normandy^  at  Boueuj  Bayeux,   Caen,    and    Cherbouig.^ 
The  discharge  of  the  former  part  of  the  Papal  command 
caused  the  creation  of  two  of  the  noblest  architectural 
monuments  of  the  Duchy.     The  two  stately  Abbeys  of 
Caen  arose  as  at  once  the  monument  and  the  atouement 
of  the  irregular  marriage  of  William  and  Matilda.     Each  Character 
of  those  noble  piles  retains  to  this  day  large  portions  of  buildings. 
the  original   work   of  its  founder,   and  each  exhibits  a 
character  of  its  own,  a  sort  of  personality  received  from 
its  founder's  hand.    The  church  of  Matilda,  the  Abbey  of  Matilda's 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  first  to  be  begun,  the  last  to  be  the  n'oiy 
brought  to  perfection,  bears  witness,  we  may  say,  to  the  'l^™^ty. 
feminine  impatience  of  the  Duchess,  to  her  anxiety  not 

Mdal6  preoee  offorentur."  Yit.  Lanfr.  189.  "Eo  tamen  modo  quateniifl 
Dux  et  uxor  ejus  duo  monaflteria  conBtmerent,  in  quibus  8ingala«  con- 
gregadoQes  vironim  ao  mutiemm  ooadunarent,  qui  ibi  sub  normA  aanctn 
relbgionia,  die  noctnque  Deo  deeervirent  et  pro  salute  eomm  suppU- 
carent/'  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  267)  would  almost  seem  to  have 
looked  on  the  foundations  as  a  voluntary  expiation,  like  the  pilgrimage  of 
Swegen ;  "  Postmodhm,  provectioribus  annis,  pro  expiatione  soeleris,  ilium 
aanoto  Stephano  Cadomis  monasterium  fBdificAsse,  illam  beatse  Trinitati  in 
eodem  vico  idem  liecisse,  utroque  pro  sexu  suo  personas  habitantium 
eligente." 

On  the  history  of  Saint  Stephen's,  I  must  refer  to  two  excellent  local 
works,  "L'Abbaye  de  Saint -Etienne  de  Caen,  par  C.  Hippeau,"  Caen, 
1855  (M.  Hippeau  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Ghumier's  Life  of  Saint  Thomas),  and  "Analyse  Architecturale 
de  PAbbaye  de  Saint-Etienne  de  Caen,  par  G.  Bouet,"  Caen,  1867,  a  book 
distinguished  by  the  writer^s  characteristic  caution  and  minute  accuracy. 
^  Boman  de  Bou,  9665 ; 

"Li  Dus  per  satisfaoion.  As  meshaigniea,  as  non  poanz, 

Ke  Dens  Ten  face  veir  pardon.    As  langoroe,  as  non  v^ans, 
E  ke  TApostoile  ounsente  A  Chi^resborc  et  2b  Roem, 

Ke  tenir  poisse  sa  parente,  A  Baieues  et  k  Caem ; 

Fist  cent  provendes  eetablir  Encore  i  sant  et  encor  durent 

A  cent  povres  pustre  h  vestir,      Issi  come  establies  furent." 
On  the  blind  hospital  at  Caen,  see  Hippeau,  p.  4.     Were  persons  admiu- 
Bible  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out  by  the  Duke's  own  authority  ? 
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to  delay  the  work  of  atonement  for  her  fault.  Her  church 
was  80  fiur  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration  in  the 
year  of  the  great  crisis  of  her  husband's  life^  and  its  solemn 
hallowing  forms  an  incident  which  will  again  claim  our 
attention  even  in  the  midst  of  William's  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  our  island.^  But  the  church  then  hallowed 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  fragment,  simply  so  much  as 
was  necessary  for  the  devotions  of  the  sisterhood;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  fabric  belongs  to  a  some- 
what later  age.  But  enough  remains  of  Matilda's  own  work 
to  show  that  the  building  was  carried  on  in  the  full  spirit 
of  her  original  design.  No  contrast  between  two  build- 
ings so  nearly  alike  in  plan  and  style  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  the  minster  of  William  and  the 
minster  of  Matilda.  William  was  no  more  inclined  to 
hurry  in  this  undertaking  than  in  any  other  undertaking 
of  his  life.  His  wife  hastened  to  consecrate  a  fragment ; 
but  William  knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  much  in  a  work 
of  architecture  as  in  a  work  of  war  or  politics.  Eleven  years 
later^^  William   and  Lanfranc^  now  promoted  to  be  the 

'  In  William's  charter  of  1066  (Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  59-<Si.  I  have  to 
thank  M.  Ch&tel,  the  Archivist  of  the  Department  of  Calvados,  for  the 
reference),  he  distinctly  says  that  **  honestissima  conjux  mea  Mathildis, 
nobilissimi  Ducis  Flandrensis  Balduini  filiam  ....  construzit  basilicani/* 
and  goes  on  to  record  its  consecration  on  June  18  th.  The  charter  in 
Neustria  Pia,  658-661,  is  of  io8a.  He  there  says  "  ecclesiam  .  . .  oondifi- 
cavimus.**  Either  it  was  still  unfinished,  or  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt.  It 
is  only  the  eastern  part  which  can  be  Matilda's  work. 

'  This  was  the  great  year  of  consecrations  in  Normandy.  See  vol.  ii.  pp. 
313,  333.  The  consecration  of  Saint  Stephen's  is  distinctly  placed  in  this 
year  by  Orderic,  548  D.  At  Bee  Lanfranc  himself  officiated  (Will.  Grem. 
vi.  9),  but  at  Caen  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  John. 
I  gather  from  what  goes  before  in  Orderic  that  William  was  present  at 
Caen,  though  he  was  not  at  Bee.  But  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Stephen  itself 
(Duchbsne,  1018)  places  the  ceremony  in  1073.  Other  dates  given  are 
1081  and  1086  (see  Neustria  Pia^  635,  Bouet,  15, 16).  One  cannot  doubt 
that  1077  is  the  right  date  for  the  main  cotisecration,  and  that  the  other 
dates,  if  correct,  refer  to  some  smaller  ceremony.  The  western  towen  (of 
course  not  the  upper  portions)  must  have  been  added  soon  after  the  church 
was  finished.     Their  style  is  that  of  the  church,  and  the  masonry  shows 
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CsBfiar  and  the  Pontiff  of  another  world^^  were  present  at  cbap.  xn. 
the  consecration  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen^ 
perfect  from  east  to  west^  save  only  that  the  addition  of 
the  weston  towers  was  a  later  work,  and  was  probably     1086. 
celebrated  with  a  second  feast  of  dedication.    And  that  Character 

rif  tlin 

mighty  pile,  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  work  conqueror 
of  its  own  date,  shows  us  the  spirit  of  the  Conqueror  ""^^ 
impressed  on  every  stone.  The  choir  has  given  way  to  building. 
a  later  creation;  but  the  nave  of  William  and  Lanfranc 
is  still  there,'  precisely  such  a  nave  as  we  should  expect 
to  arise  at  the  bidding  of  William  the  Great.  Erected 
at  the  moment  when  the  Romanesque  of  Normandy  had 
cast  aside  the  earlier  leaven  of  Bemay  and  Jumi^ges,  and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  develope  into  the  more  florid  style 
of  Bayeux  and  Saint  Gabriel,  the  church  of  William,  vast 
in  scale,  bold  and  simple  in  its  design,  disdaining  orna- 
ment, but  never  sinking  into  rudeness,  is  indeed  a  church 
worthy  of  its  founder.  The  minster  of  Matilda,  far  richer, 
even  in  its  earliest  parts,  smaller  in  size,  more  delicate  in 
workmanship,  has  nothing  of  that  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  proportion  which  marks  the  work  of  her  husband.  The 
one  is  the  expression  in  stone  of  the  imperial  will  of  the 
conquering  Duke;  the  other  breathes  the  true  spirit  of 
his  loving  and  faithful  Duchess. 

But,  though  the  completion  of  William's  minster  was  Beginning 
delayed  till  a  much  later  date,  yet,  according  to  the  custom  foun^iou 
of  the  founders  of  monasteries,^  the  society  itself,  furnished  Sx^"*. 

•^  '  Stephen  8. 

no  doubt  with  a  temporary  church  and  other  temporary  1064? 
buildings,  was  established  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 

that  they  were  designed  from  the  first,  though  not  built  at  the  same  time 
as  the  nave.  This  would  quite  agree  with  the  date  of  1086.  For  the  oon- 
flecration  of  a  steeple  see  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

*  See  yoL  ii.  p.  4  a  a,  and  the  verse  of  Abbot  Baldwin  in  Duchesne,  Ber. 
Franc,  ii.  a57  ;  "Qui  Dux  Normannis,  qui  Cesar  pnefuit  Anglis.'* 

*  Allowing,  of  oourae,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  clerestory  and  the 
addition  of  the  vault.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  44a. 
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oHAP.  xiL  receipt  of  the  F^pal  rescript.    The  monks  of  Saint  Stephen 
already  dwelt  in  their  suburb  beyond  the  walls  of  Caen, 
and  the  care  of  their  founder  had  already  given  them  the 
most  fiunous  man  in  his  dominions  for  their  ruler.     In  the 
same  year  in  which  the  sister  church  was  dedicatedj  in  the 
same  year  in  which  England  was  invaded,  the  house  was  fit 
for  at  least  the  temporary  accommodation  of  its  new  ruler. 
Lanfrano    Lanfranc,  the  Prior  of  Becj  was  called  to  the  office  of  Abbot 
Jrnie  15,     ^f  ^^®  rising  house.     It  was  fitting  that  the  man  who  had 
1066.         wrought  the  reconciliation  between  the  Duke  and  the  Holy 
See  should  receive  the  dignity  which  came  into  being  as 
the  fruit  and  seal  of  that  reconciliation.     Lan&ano  long 
resisted ;  ^  he  had  no  wish  to  encumber  himself  with  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  post  which  was  designed  to 
hold  a  high  place  among  the  Norman  Prelacy.    His  learned 
retirement  at  Bee  was  far  more  to  his  taste.     But  the  will 
of  Duke  William  was  not  to  be  withstood^  either  by  those 
to  whom  he  would  give  or  by  those  from  whom  he  would 
take  away.     Lanfranc  became  the  first  Abbot  of  the  great 
Anbblm,     house  of  Saint  Stephen.     In  the  office  which  he  vacated  at 
Monk  oP'  Bee  he  was  succeeded  by  one  no  less  renowned  than  him- 
Prior  1066I  ^^'   "^  ^®^  years  before  the  foundation  of  Saint  Stephen's^ 
Abbot  of     another  wanderer  from  the  South  had  found  his  way  to  the 
Aroh-     '  holy  shelter  of  Bec^  and  had  become  one  of  the  spiritual 
Canterbury  l^ouschold  of  Abbot  Herlwiu.     Anselm  of  Aosta,  the  pro- 
1093-1109.  foundest  of  metaphysicians  and  divines^  the  &ther  of  all 
Christian  theology  since  his  time^  had  heard  of  the  £Eime  of 
Lanfranc^  and  he  had  left  his  home  and  his  heritage  to 
sit  at  his  feet  as  his  scholar.     He  soon,  by  the  counsel  of 
Lanfranc  himself  and  of  Archbishop  Maurilius^  became 
not  only  his  scholar^  but  his  brother  in  the  monastic  pro- 
fession.    He  now  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  Prior  j^  he 

^  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9.  *'  Tarn  domini  quam  Normanniie  primatam  sapplica* 
iione  coactuB."  I  accept  Orderic's  date,  but  the  Chronicle  of  Bee  (Giks, 
197)  places  the  appointment  in  io6a.  '  Chron.  Bee,  197  OUes. 
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lived  to  Bocoeed  their  common  &ther  Herlwin  in  the  abbatial  obap.  zn. 
chair  of  Bee,  and  at  last  to  succeed  Lanfiranc  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Augustine.     We  have  now  reached  quite  another  Excelleiuse 
sera  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  Church  finom  that  when  lUm's  eo- 
Robert  and  Malger  and  Odo  were  thrust  into  the  highest  ^JJ^."^ 
ranks  of  the  priesthood.    Lanfiranc^  Anselm^  Mauritius^  the  moots. 
worthiest  men  of  every  land — such  were  now  the  chief 
pastors  to  whom  William^  in  this  at  least  a  true  nursing 
father,  entrusted  the  care  of  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  his 
people. 

William  had  thus,  after  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties^  HapptnesB 
won^  or  rather  wrested^  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction  u„Q»g ' 
for  the  marriage  which  he  had  so  dearly  at  heart.    That  ™*«™g»- 
marriage  proved  happy  and  fruitful.    The  abiding  affection 
of  William  and  Matilda  endured  no  shock  till^  in  their  later 
days^  a  subject  of  difference  between  them  was  stirred  up 
by  the  misconduct  of  their  eldest  son.^    That  son  was  the 
first-born  of  a  house  as  numerous,  as  flourishing^  and  well 
nigh  as  ill-fated  as  the  House  of  Godwine  himself.     Four  Hm  soda. 
sons  were  bom  to  William  and  Matilda.   Two  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  bom  before  the  Papal  confirmation  of  their 
parents'  marriagCj^  but  we  do  not  read  that  any  objection 
to  their  legitimacy  was  raised  on  that  ground.     Of  these  Bobert, 
two,  Robert,  the  eldest,  twice  failed  of  the  Crown  of  Eng-  j'  ',^ ^^^ 
land,  and  ruled  Normandy  to  his  shame  and  sorrow.     Still 
the  bold  Crusader,  the  generous  brother,  the  chosen  friend 
of  the  last  male  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  the  only  one  of  his 
own  house  who  had  not  the  opportunity,  perhaps  had  not 
the  will,  to  be  a  tyrant  over  England,  may  perhaps  claim 
some  small  sympathy  at  English  hands.    The  second  brother, 

1  Will.  Malms,  iii.  273.  "Tulit  ex  Matilde  liberos  moltoB,  quie,  et  marito 
morigtera  et  prole  fecnnda,  nobilii  Tin  animum  in  soi  amoris  incitabat 
acaleum."  He  then  goes  on  with  the  stoiy  of  the  bridle  (see  Appendix  N) 
and  the  account  of  the  diffezence  about  Robert  and  of  William's  grief  at 
her  death.  "  On  William's  children  see  Appendix  O. 
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CHAP.  XTI. 

Richard, 
b.  1058? 
d.  after 
1066. 
Williiun, 
b.  io6of 
d.  1 100. 
SLonry, 
b.  1068, 
d.  1135. 


William's 
daughters. 


Adela,  wife 
of  Stephen 
of  Blois. 


Cecily, 
Abbess  of 
Caen. 


Other 
daughters, 
Adeliza, 
&c. 


Bichard^  was  cut  off  in  his  youth  by  that  mysterious  doom 
which  made  the  woods  of  Hampshire  fatal  to  William's 
house.  The  thirds  William  the  Red^  a  man  of  natural  powers 
perhaps  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  his  &ther^  lived  to  leave 
behind  him  a  name  more  detested  than  any  other  name  in 
the  dark  catalogue  of  royal  oppressors.  The  fourth  was  the 
mighty  Henry,  the  Lion  of  Justice,  an  Englishman  so  fiir 
as  birth  on  English  soil  could  make  him  one^  the  one  son 
of  their  Conqueror  whom  Englishmen  recognized  as  a  true 
^theling,  the  child  of  a  crowned  King  and  a  crowned 
Lady.  Li  him  we  see  once  more^  if  not  the  personal  virtues, 
yet  at  least  the  vigorous  government^  the  far-seeing  policy, 
which  became  a  son  of  William  the  Great.  Deeply  as  he 
was  stained  with  crimes  and  vices,  it  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain reverence  that  we  look  back  to  the  King  in  whom  the 
green  tree  began  at  last  to  return  to  its  place,  to  him  of 
whom  our  own  Chronicler  could  say  that  ''a  good  man 
was  he  and  mickle  awe  was  there  of  him,''  and  who  won 
for  himself  a  praise  like  that  of  Godwine,  of  Harold,  and  of 
William,  the  praise  that  ''  no  man  durst  hurt  other  in  his 
days."^ 

Such  were  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror.  The  names  and 
number  of  his  daughters  are  g^ven  with  such  strange 
variation  that  I  must  examine  the  different  statements  more 
minutely  elsewhere.^  But  among  them  we  see  clearly  the 
noble  Adela,  through  whom  the  once  hostile  land  of  Chartres 
and  Blois  became  a  land  friendly  to  Normandy,  a  land 
which  gave  a  King  to  England.  Clearly  too  we  see  Cecily^ 
a  virgin  consecrated  to  God  from  her  childhood,  dedicated  at 
the  altar  which  her  mother  had  reared,  and  where  she  was 
herself  so  long  to  bear  rule  over  her  holy  sisterhood.  More 
dimly  pass  before  our  eyes  the  forms  of  daughters  wedded 
or  betrothed  to  a  Duke  in  neighbouring  Britanny  and  to 
a  King  in  distant  Spain.     And  one  there  was  to  whom 


*  Chron.  Petrib.  1135. 


'  See  Appendix  O. 
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a  higher  honour  than  all  waa  for  a  moment  offered^  the  ohap.  zn. 
betrothed  for  a  day  of  the  one  man  who  could  bear  himself 
as  the  bom  peer  of  her  mighty  father^  the  bride  whose  sad 
betrothal  directly  led  to  all  the  woes  which  the  warfare  of 
those  two  master  spirits  was  to  bring  npoil  the  land  for 
which  they  strove. 


§  2.   William*8  Wars  with  France, 
1053-1060. 

The  many  points  which  are   suggested  by  William's 
marriage  have  led   us  some  years  away  from  our  strict 
chronological  order.     But  the  years  which  were  occupied  Character 
by  these  discussions  and  delays  were  important  and  busy  ^Hod. 
years  in  many  ways.     William,  still  young,  was  now  in 
the  full  maturity  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  renown  of  his 
exploits  was  spreading  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
Duchy.     But  he  had  still  to  struggle  for  its  possession 
against  foes  both  within  and  without  its  borders.     Faith-  Rebelliona 
less  vassals  and   jealous   kinsmen  were    still  constantly  Normandy 
rising  up  against  him,   nor  did   they  ever  feil  to  fi^^dJ^^P^^^ 
neighbouring  potentates  ready  to  abet  them  against  their  ^^ 
sovereign.      The  restless  enmity  of  the  Angevin  never 
slept,  and  now  King  Henry  himself  relapsed  into  that 
same    position    of  constantly  recurring    hostility   which 
had  marked  the  earlier  days  of  William's  reign.     Henry  • 

had  acted  as  a  good  and  faithfrd  overlord  at  Yal-^s- 
dunes ;  but  William  had  paid  the  debt  in  full  by  no  less 
good  and  faithful  service  against  the  King's  enemies.  It 
was  indeed  in  the  King's  cause  that  he  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  abiding  enmity  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  But 
now  we  see  France  and  Anjou  leagued  together  against 
Normandy.  Every  Norman  rebel  is  aided  in  his  revolt 
and  sheltered  in  his  exile.     Once  at   least,   King   and 

VOL.  III.  1 
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OHAP.  xiL   Count   pass    the    Norman    frontier   together,    but    only 
to  feel  both  the  strength  of  the  Norman  arm  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  Norman  brain.     Henry  in  short  plays  the 
part  which  he  played  in  the  days  before  Val-ds-dunes,  and 
France       he  now  has  the  power  of  Anjou  to  help  him.     The  relapse 
^J^n^jJ^*^'    on  the  King's  part  is  not  wonderful;  the  real  wonder  is 
h**t*i*^^^    that  he  ever  left  his  course  of  obvious,  though  crooked, 
policy,  in  order  to  act  for  once  as  a  generous  and  honour- 
able neighbour  and  suzerain.     It  was  only   natural    that 
every  advance  which  was  made  by  the  lord  of  Rouen, 
whether  in    the    way    of   external    greatness    or    of   in- 
ternal prosperity,  should  be  felt  by  the  lord  of  Paris  as 
Greatness   a  blow  dealt  agaiust  himself  and  his  kingdom.     We  may 
mandy       perhaps  better  understand  the  greatness  of  Normandy  in 
UterSnes  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  independence,  if  we  look  at  some  of  the 
signs  of  the  greatness  which  it  retained  after  two  centuries 
and  a  half  of  subjection,  after  having  long  served  as  the 
chief  battle-ground  between  England  and  France.     In  the 
days  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Normandy,  far  from  being 
a  third  part  in  extent,  was  in  wealth  and  importance  a 
third  part  of  the  kingdom  into  which  it  had  been  merged, 
and  it  furnished  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Parisian 
Crown.     The  great  object  of  every  enemy  of  the  Parisian 
Kingdom  was  to  wrest  Normandy  from  its  grasp.     No 
blow  could  be  so  great  as  to  give  even  a  qualified  inde- 
pendence  to   the  great   province   which  cut  off  the  city 
which  was  the  cradle  and  kernel  of  the  Kingdom  from 
Ita  import-  all  Communication  with  the  English  seas.     There  was  no 
the  English  object  on  which    the  enemies  of    France,  English    and 
euncUan      Burgundian,  were  more  strongly  bent,  than  on  the  separa- 
Wars.        tion  of  Normandy  from  the  French  Crown.     There  was  no 
sacrifice  which  a  French  King  would  not  make  rather  than 
surrender  the  noblest  province  of  his  Kingdom.     The  last 
1421.     dying  injunction  of  the  great  English  conqueror  of  France 
was,  at  all  risks,  at  all  sacrifices,  to  keep  Normandy  in  (uU 
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poBsession.^    One  main  object  of  the  great  Burgundian  ohap.  xn. 
rival  of  France  was  to  give  Normandy  a  Duke  of  her     *^^" 
own,^  even  thongh  that  Duke  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  rojral  house  of  France.     And,  whatever  we  say  of  the  Spirit  of 
wish  of  the  Englishman,  the  wish  of  the  Burgundian  was  mdepen- 
certainly  met  by  a  strong  vein  of  local  feeling  in  Normandy  ^"^^^ 
itself.    Even  in  those  times,  Norman  patriotism  still  held  in  ^^  ^^' 

teenth 

that  Normandy  was  too  great  for  simple  incorporation  with  century. 
France,  and  that  so  great  a  Duchy  ought  not  to  be  without 
its  Duke.^     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  sacrifice  &om 
which  French  policy  so  instinctively  shrank.     Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  who  at  least  knew  his  own  interests,  was  willing  to 
surrender  anything  rather  than  make  that  one  great  sacrifice. 
He  would  give  up  Champagne,  even  Aquitaine,  far  greater 
in   extent  than    Normandy,   anything   rather   than    the 
precious  dominion  itself.^     And,  if  the  extended  France  indepen- 
of  the  fifteenth  century  could  so  little  aflPord  to  see  Nor-  mandy 
mandy  separated  from  its  body,  even  though  it  was  toJJ^^^"^ 
form  an  appanage  of  one  of  its  own  princes,  how  far  more 
threatening  must  a  practically  independent,  and  often  hos- 
tile, Normandy  have  been  to  the  infant  France  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Champagne  and  Anjou  were  the  fiefs 

*  M'onstrelet,  i.  3446  (ed.  Paris  1595).  "  Voub  charge,"  aays  Henry  the 
Fifth,  *'  sur  tant  que  toub  povez  mesprendre,  que  tant  qne  voub  vivrez,  ne 
fwufifrez  2b  &ire  traict^  avecques  noatre  adversaire  Charles  de  Yallois,  ne 
autres  pour  ohose  qu'il  advienne,  que  la  Duch^  de  Normandie  ne  luy  [to  hiB 
flon]  demeare  franchement." 

*  Phil.  ComineB,  i.  15  (vol.  i.  p.  71,  ed.  Godefiroy  1723).  '-La  chose 
du  monde  qu'il  desiroit  le  plus,  c'eatoit  de  voir  un  Due  en  Normandie ;  car 
par  ce  moyen  il  luy  sembloit  le  Roy  eBtre  affoibly  de  la  tierce  partid."  See 
the  whole  hiatory  of  the  grant  and  reconquest  of  Normandy,  cap.  xii-zv, 
and  Kirk,  Charles  the  Bold,  ii.  338  et  seqq. 

'  lb.  i.  13  (vol.  i.  p.  64).  *'Et  a  tousjours  bien  sembl^  aux  Normands, 
et  fidt  encores,  que  si  grand'  Duch^,  comme  la  leur,  requiert  bien  un 
Due ;  et,  2b  dire  la  verity,  elle  est  de  grand'  estime,  et  s'y  leve  de  grands 
deniers."  So,  in  the  same  chapter,  Lewis  says,  *'  que  de  son  conseulement 
n'eust  jamais  bailie  tel  partage  2b  sou  fr^re,  mais  puis  que  d'eux  meemes  les 
Noimands  en  avoient  fidt  cette  nouvellet^,  il  en  estoit  content." 

*  Phil.  Comines,  ii.  9,  15  (vol.  i.  pp.  116, 137).     Kirk,  i.  272,  334,  .^25. 
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CHAP.  xn.  of  princes  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  their  overlord,  when 
Aquitaine  was,  in  all  save  a  nominal  homage,  a  foreign 
land?  Independent  Normandy,  flourishing  under  its 
illustrious  Duke,  was  as  sharp  an  eye-sore  to  Paris  as 
ever  Aigina  was  to  Peiraieus.^  As  he  who  held  DSmStrias, 
Chalkis,  and  Akrokorinthos  was  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of 
Greece,^  so  he  who  held  Eu,  Cherbourg,  Honfleur,  and 
Bouen,  might  truly  be  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of  royal 
France. 
Nonnan  The  King  of  the  French  then,  throughout  this  period,  is 
Btantiy       ^^^  arch-disturbcr,  powerfully  helped  on  occasion  by  his  now 

r^FWe  ^^y^  ^^^  *®  ^^^^^  ^^  Anjou.  We  shall  see  both  of 
and  Anjou.  them  advance,  step  by  step,  from  giving  shelter  and 
comfort  to  Norman  rebels  to  giving  them  active  help  in 
their  warfare,  and  from  giving  them  active  help  in  their 
warfare  to  formal  invasions  of  the  Norman  land  at  the 
head  of  their  own  armies. 

Ktjvoitof        The    first    revolt   against   William    after   the    war    of 

BuMMj.        Domfront  and  Alen9on  is  wrapped  up  in  great  obscurity. 

JoJu        ^^®  ancient  writer  alone  records  it;  among  modem  writers, 

some  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  while  others  recount  it  with  a 

singular  amount  of  confusion.^     But  there  seems  reason 

to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  at  some 

time  after  the  affair  of  William  of  Mortain,'*  the  Duke 

was  disturbed   by  a  revolt  of  another   kinsman  of  his 

The  CJountB  own  name  at  the  other  end  of  his  Duchy.     Duke  Richard 
*  pi  w 

the  Good  had  granted  to  his  half-brother  William   the 

castle  and  county  of  Eu,  the  old  border-fortress  of  Rolf.* 

Caitleof    That  famous  spot,  known   in   modem   times  as  the   last 
Eu.  ^ 

home  of  lawful  royalty  in  France,  was  marked  by  a  castle. 


*  Ariat.  Rfaet.  iii.  lo.     Kal  ll€piK\iis  Trjy  Ktyivov  iL^tKtuf  Mhtvct,  r^w 
K'f]l*-'riv  rod  Hupaniwi. 

*  See  Hiflt.  Fed.  Gov.  i.  62 1.  'See  Appendix  P. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  290.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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every  trace  of  which  has  given  way  to  a  palace  of  the  chap.  xn. 
sixteenth   century,  but  which  was   long  the  chief  guard 
of  Normandy  towards  the  frontier  of  Ponthieu.     It  was  no 
hill-fort^  like  Domfront  or^  in  another  way^  like  Falaise. 
It  was  a  fortress  of  the  older  Norman  type,  a  stronghold  The  earlier 
of  the  days  when  the  Normans  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  rites  on  the 
feelings  of  the  old  Wikings,  when  to  command  the  sea^^** 
was   their   main  object,   and   when   princes   placed  their 
dwelling-places  on   points  close  to   the   sea  or  to   some 
navigable  river.     Placed    on  comparatively  low  ground, 
with  hills  overlooking   town   and    castle  on   every   side, 
the  fortress  of  Eu  no  doubt  had  its  value  in  the  days  of 
Hasting  and  Bolf.     It  immediately  commands  the  flats, 
in  those  days  no  doubt    not   fully   reclaimed    from   the 
sea,   which    lie  skirted  by  the  hills   which   end   in   the 
cliffs  of  Tr^port.     Count  William  and  his  wife  Lescelina 
were  among  the  most  lavish  benefactors  of  the  Church 
among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Normandy.     The  church  Church 
of   Eu  was   built   and   endowed    by  Count  William    as  founded  for 
a    foundation    of   secular   canons,   which,    like    so   many  ^^^^^ 
other   foundations   of  the   same   kind,   like  Waltham  in  looa ; 
the   very  same   year,   was    afterwards   changed    into    an  ^g,i^ 
establishment  of  regulars.^     Small,  if  any,  are  the  traces  i<77- 
which   remain  of  the  church   where   the  Great  William 
received  his  bride  ;^   it  is  to   the  monastic  occupants  of 
En  that  we  owe  that    stately  and  soaring   pile  which 
needs   only  fitting   towers  to   rank    among   the  noblest 
minsters  of  Normandy.     Lescelina,  the  Count's  wife,  who  Other  ec- 
herself  in  her  widowhood  took  the  monastic  habit,  lives  foundatioiui 
in  Norman  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  foundress  of  the  f  ^ 
Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  on  the  Dive,^  whose  noble  tower 
forms    the    most   striking   object  on  the  way  from   the 
birthplace   of  the   Great  William   to   the   place   of  his 

^  See  the  charter  in  NeuBtria  Pia,  694. 
'  See  above,  p.  9a.  '  Will.  Gem.  yii.  22.    Neustria  Fia,  496. 
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OBAP.  zu.  burial.    Two  of  their  sons^  the  eldest  and  the  youngest^ 

SoiiBof       walked  in  the  steps  of  their  parents.     Robert  succeeded 

andLMoe-  his  father  in  the  County  of  Eu;    he  lived  a  loyal  and 

Robert       honoured  subject  of  Duke  William,  one  of  his   chosen 

Count        counsellors  and  valiant  soldiers,  whose  name   will  often 
f  -pi— ,  ' 

occur    in    this    history    alike    among    the    defenders    of 

Normandy  and   the  invaders  of  England.     He  too  was 

bountiful  to  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  at  his  bidding 

the  Abbey  of  TWport*  arose  on  the  rocks  which  bound  the 

view  from  the  now  forsaken  walks  which  surround  his 

Hugh,  Bi-  dwelling-place.      His  younger   brother,   Hugh,   mounted 

Luieox.      the   episcopal  throne   of  Lisieux.      In  that  office   he  is 

1050-1077.  ^egijrii^   ag    showing   himself  a  model   of  ecclesiastical 

HU  vir-      perfection  of  every  kind.^     Among  his  other  good  deeds, 

his   panegyrist  records  that,   when   the  synod  was  held 

in    his   own    church   for   the   trial   of  his  kinsman   and 

metropolitan  Malger,  he  preferred   the  cause  of  God  to 

the   ties   of  blood,  and   was   foremost  to  give  his  voice 

against  the  son  of  his  uncle.  ^    There  is  no  need  to  doubt 

the  purity  of  Hugh's  motives ;  yet  an  historian  who  judged 

Norman   Bishops  by  a  rule  as  uncharitable  as  that   by 

which  his  panegyrist  judges  English  Earls  might  doubt 

whether  it  was  necessarily  a  disinterested  act  when  the 

Bishop  of  Lisieux  pleaded  for  the  condemnation  of  the 

Archbishop  of  Bouen.     The  eldest  and  the  third  son  of 

William  and  Lescelina  were  thus  memorable  and  honoured 

William      in  their  several  walks.     Their  second  son,  William,  called 

^^^'        Busac,  has  left  behind  him  a  less  worthy  name.     He  is 

^  Will  GenL  vii.  a  a.    "  Moiuuterium  Sancti  Michaelis  Ulterioru  Porttta 

aedificavit."     S«e  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  587. 

'  Will.  Pict.  1 18.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  ia  longer  and  loader  in 
the  praise  of  his  own  diocesan  than  in  the  praise  of  any  one  except  the 
Dnke  himself. 

'  lb.  119.  "Ipse  prefects,  quum  deponeretur  Archipresnl  Malgeiius, 
vox  justitiee  sonora  fiiit,  constanter  permanens  in  parte  Dei,  propter  Deum 
damnans  fiHum  patrui." 
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known  in  Norman  history  only  for  his  rebellion^  a  rebel-  chap.  xn. 
lion   of  which   the  exact   cause  and  the  exact  date  are  ^^  ^^^' 

lion. 

alike  uncertain.     But  it  is  plain  that  he  asserted  a  right 
to  the  Duchy.^    This  claim  must  have  been  made  on  much 
more  MyoIous  grounds  than  those  which  had  been  put 
forth  by  some  other  pretenders;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
having  an  elder  brother  living,  the  birth  of  his  &ther  was 
as  distinctly  illegitimate  as  the  birth  of  the  reigning  Duke. 
William  Busac  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time,  by  what 
means  does  not   appear,   in    possession   of  his   brother's 
fortress  of  Eu,  which  he  made  the  centre  of  his  revolt. 
But  he  had  provoked  a  foe  stronger  than  himself.     Duke  Duke 
William  gathered    a    force,   and   besieged   and  took  thetakeTEu. 
fortress  of  his  great  ancestor.^     He  acted  with  the  same 
politic  lenity  which,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  he  always 
showed,  except  when  his  passions  were  specially  aroused 
in  the  way  that  they  had  been  at  Alen9on.     He  merely  William 
required  his  rebellious   kinsman  to  go  into   banishment,  bj^ihed. 
The  castle  of  Eu  was  restored  to  its  lawful  owner  Count  ^?  **^.** 

refuge  m 

Robert.     As  for  William  Busac,  he  distinctly  gained  by  France, 
his  exile.     A  younger  son  in  Normandy,  he  became  thCceiv^the 
founder  of  a  great  house  in  a  foreign  land.     He  took  0^?***^  ^^ 

'^  ^  °  SoisBons. 

shelter  in  France,  where  King  Henry  received  him  with  1058. 
all  honour,  and  after  a  while  promoted  him  to  a  splendid 
marriage  and  a  great  fief.  He  bestowed  on  the  exile  the 
hand  of  Adelaide,  heiress  of  Reginald  Count  of  Soissons, 
sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  that  house  of  Verman- 
dois  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  direct  and  legiti- 
mate male  line  of  Charles  the  Great.^    But  the  direct  line 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  ao.  "Ducatum  sibi  volens  vendicare,  coepit  contra 
Ihicem  minis  et  infestationibns  cerricem  erigere." 

'  lb.  "Fortis  Frinceps,  nolens  ei  cedere,  exercitum  congregant,  et 
castram  Oucis,  donee  iUad  caperet,  obsedit." 

'  lb.  "At  llle  Henricam  Regem  Francorum  expetiit,  cui  quid 
sibi  contigisset  flebiliter  retezit.  Bex  ver5  ipsum,  utpote  nobilem 
genere  et  formA  militem,  benign^  snscepit,  et  infortunio  ejus  condolens 


i 
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OHAP.  XII.  of  the  banifihed  rebel  did  not  flourish.  Two  sons  succeeded 
Count  William  in  the  possession  of  Soissons,  and  the 
heritage  then  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  descendants 
in  the  female  line.^ 


Rayolt  of 
WillUm 
Count  of 
Axques. 
1053- 


The  next  revolt  against  which  the  Duke  had  to  struggle 
was  of  a  much  more  formidable  kind.  Of  no  man  could  it 
be  more  truly  said  than  of  William  that  his  foes  were  they 
of  his  own  household.  The  rebel  was  again  a  kinsnum,  and 
the  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  again  laid  in  those  lands  be- 
yond Seine  which  had  remained  loyal  during  the  revolt 
which  ended  at  Val-^-dunes.^  William,  in  shoit,  was 
destined  to  fight  for  his  crown  with  every  branch  of 
his  family,  and  with  the  men  of  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions. The  kinsman  who  now  revolted  was  an  uncle, 
another  William,  a  son  of  Richard  the  Good  by  Papia,  a 
brother  therefore  of  Archbishop  Malger.  The  legitimacy  of 
his  own  birth  was  perhaps  not  absolutely  beyond  doubt,' 
yet  we  are  told  that  he,  like  Guy  of  Burgundy  and  others,* 
as  the  son  of  a  lawAil  wife,^  despised  the  Bastard  of  Herleva, 
and  asserted  his  own  better  right  to  the  Duchy.  In  this 
movement  movement  against  Duke  William  many  conspirators,  both 


Wide- 
spread 


Comitatum  SuessioDijs  ei  cum  qaAdam  nobili  oonjugc  tribuit."  The 
VermandoiB  family  was  descended  firom  King  Bernard  of  Italy,  son  of 
Pippin,  son  of  Charles.  Sec  A^rt  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  700,  7*2  7.  The 
supposed  treason  of  Bernard  seems  to  have  shut  out  his  descendants  from 
the  Imperial  and  royal  succession. 

*  See  Appendix  P.  >  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  243,  344. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  *  See  voL  ii.  pp.  242, 143. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (in  the  death-bed  speech).  "Patrui  mei  Malgeriua 
Bothomagensis  Archepiscopus,  et  Guillelmus  frater  ejus,  coi  Archas  et 
comitatum  Calogii  gratis  dederam,  me  velut  nothum  contempeemni.** 
So  Roman  de  Rou,  8565  ; 

"  Ki  clamout  droit  en  IMritage ; 
Pur  ke  il  esteit  nez  de  muillier." 
And  8583  ;  "  Jamez  Ii  Dus  ne  servireit ; 

Normendie  k  grant  tort  teneit^ 
Bastart  esteit,  n'i  aveit  dreit." 
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in  and  out  of  Normandy^  had  a  share.     And  at  their  head  ohap.  xn. 
stood  one,  the  highest  of  all  in  rank,-  and  now  again  the  Jf*^, 
foremost  in  hatred  against  the  prince  by  whose  side  he  share 
once  had  fought,  Henry,  King  of  the  French.     It  is  also  ^^  ^^ 
quite  possible  that  the  Primate  of  Normandy  himself  had  Henry ; 
a  share  in  his  brother's  intrigues.     Acts  of  distinct  treason  S^hbWiop 
may  thus  have  been  among  the  causes  which  led  to  his^^^*^*"- 
deposition,  as  well  as  either  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  rule  in 
his  own  person  or  an  intemperate  zeal  for  its  observance  in 
the  persons  of  others.^    At  all  events,  the  Primate's  brother  The  Duke 
was  now  strongly,  most  likely  deservedly,  suspected  by  the  wifiSkm 
Duke.    We  are  told  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  secret  o^  -A^rquea. 
plots  ever  since  William's  childhood ;'  but  it  is  certain  that  conduct  ; 
his  name  has  not  openly  appeared  in  any  of  the  conspiracies  ^^*»  ^^^^' 
and  revolts  which  we  have  thus  far  had  to  record.     We  are  Domfront. 
told  also  that,  at  the  siege  of  Domfront,  he  acted  something  1048-1049. 
like  the  part  of  a  deserter,  leaving  his  post  without  any 
leave  from  his  sovereign  and  general.'^    On  these  and  on  Duke 
other  grounds  it  was  that   Duke  William,  as  a  matter  ^ccupiM 
of  precaution,  without  as  yet  interfering  with  any  other  of  *^V*"^® 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  uncle,  took  possession  of 
and  garrisoned  his  castle  of  Arques.^ 

^  Orderic  (657  B)  tudda,  after  the  words  hut  quoted  about  Malger  and 
William  of  Arques ;  "  Henricus  Regem  et  Engebannum  Comitem  Fontivi 
contra  me  accerserunt." 

*  Will.  Pict.  91.  "  Ib  ab '  ineunte  pueri  principatu  infidus  ei  et 
adyersuB^  quamquam  fidelitatem  juratus  et  obeequium,  hoetilia  agita- 
bat,  mod6  temeritate  non  latente  reeistens,  dandestiniJi  interdum 
dolis." 

'  Ib.  92.  "In  Bupradicti  Danfronti  oppugnatione  quasi  desertoris  furtivo 
more  disoessit,  nequaquam  petitA  missione ;  satellitii  debitum,  cujus  antea 
nomine  hoetilitatem  utcumque  velabat,  jam  omne  detrectans."  This  can 
hardly  mean  that  he  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  so  early  as  the  uege 
of  Domfront. 

•  Ib.     "Ob  h£BC  et  alia  tot  ejus  et  tanta  ausa,  Dux  uti   res  monuit, 
suspiciens  plura  et  majora  ausurum,  receptaculi,  quo  plurimnm  oonfido^ 
bat,  editius  finnamentum  occupavit,  oustodiam  immittens,  in  nullo  ampUUB 
tomen  jus  ejus  imminuens." 
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CHAP.  xn.       Arques^  the  small  capital  of  the  district  of  Taloa^^  plays 
Deacrip.     ^  part  in  war&re  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  days  with 

tion  Ox 

Arques:     which  we  are  concerned.     Its  name  is  now  best  known 
La/kt^   through  the  victory  which  was   won   in   its  neighbour- 
^***'y-      hood  by  Henry  of  Navarre  over  the  forces  of  the  League. 
But  Arques  had  become  famous  in  far  earlier  times.     In 
the  troubled  minority  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  when  King 
944.      Lewis  of  La6n  and  Count  Amulf  of  Flanders  invaded 
the  Duchy,  the  Flemish   Count,  in   marching  along  the 
Norman  coast,  had  been  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Norman  garrison  which  defended  Arques.'     The  position 
then  contended  for  was  probably  the  town  of  Arques,  now 
sunk  to  a  village,  but  which  was  in  those  days  a  place  of 
some  importance.     As  an  important  position  according  to 
earlier  Norman  ideas,^  it  became  an  occasional  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Dukes,  and  it  was  in  its  neighbourhoood  that 
Duke  Richard  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  fiunous 
Ounnor.*     Aiques  had  also  given  its  name  to  a  line  of 
Viscounts,  themselves  descended  from  another  daughter  of 
the  lucky  forester,  and  whose  names  will  be  found  enrolled 
Dake         among  the  conquerors  of  England.^     But  the  County  of 
grante'the  Arqucs  or  Talou  had  been  granted,  seemingly  by  William 
County  to  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,*  to  his  uncle  the 
son  of  Papia.     Count  William  now  proceeded,  after  the 


'  On  the  history  of  Arques  and  Talou,  see  M.  Deville*s  Histoire  da 
ChAteau  d'Arquea,  Rouen  1829  ;  Stapleton,  i.  cxxiii. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  340  et  seqq. ;  Flodoard,  944 ;  Richer,  ii.  4a. 
'  See  above,  p.  1 1 7. 

*  Will.  Gem.  viii.  36.  "Hand  procul  ab  oppido  Arcanim,  villA  qus 
dicitur  ScheoheTilla  (Equiqueville)."     See  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

^  On  the  Viscounts  of  Arques,  see  Deville,  pp.  9,  13,  191  87  ;  Stapleton, 
i.  cxxiii. ;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  36.  See  the  lands  of  Willelinos  de  Anns  in 
Suffolk,  Domesday,  431  h.  An  Osbem  de  Arcis  also  occurs  in  LinoolnshiFe 
and  Yorkshire. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (see  last  page).     So  Roman  de  Bou,  8568  ; 

'*  Pur  honur  de  sun  parents,         Li  ad  11  Dus  en  fieu  dun^ 
£  pur  avoir  sa  {6eli6  Arches  b  Taillou  li  cnnt^."' 
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manner  of  that  time,  tx)  secnre  himself  by  the  erection  of  ohap.  xii. 
a  fortress  on  a  new  site,  a  fortress  which  is  undoubtedly  ^^^ 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  in  the  history  of  builds  the 
Norman   military   architecture.     The   castle   of  Arques,  ^j^^^® 
the  work  of  William's  rebellious  uncle  and  namesake,^ 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  still  remaining  of  the  castles 
which  were  raised  by  the  turbulent  Norman  barons  in 
the  stormy  days  of  William's  minority.*     In  the  stage  The  later 
of  the  military  art  which   now  opens,  the  lower  ground  ^SelT  on 
is    forsaken,  and    tiie   square   donjon   is    almost   always  ^^K^^* 
found  placed  on  a  height.     Such  a  position  at  once  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  castle  in  case  of  attack,  and  enabled 
it  to  command  the  surrounding  country  like  an  eagle's  nest 
perched  on  a  rock.     Still,  in  days  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  artillery,  it  was  no  objection  to  a  site,  otherwise 
convenient,   that   it  was  commanded  by  ground  higher 
stiU.      It  was   not   till   the  days  of  the   English  wars 
that  William's  own  Falaise  had  been  commanded  by  the 
rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  maternal  beck.^    An  insular 
or  peninsular  site  was  specially  preferred ;  and  this  is  very 
conspicuously  seen  in  the  site  of  the  Castle  of  Arques.    At  a  Position  of 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  haven  whose  name    ^^^ 
of  Dieppe  is  but  a  slight  corruption  of  the  old  Teutonic 
deepSy  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  with  the  Eaulne  and  with  the  northern  Varenne,  a 

^  Will.  Plot.  93.  "Netnpe  eaa  iMebras,  id  munimentum  inite  elationis 
atque  dementis  ipse  primus  ftindayit,  et  qnam  operoisisnm^  extruxit  in  prse- 
alti  montis  Arcarum  caonmine. "  Will.  Gem.  yii.  7.  "  Nobilitate  verb  generis 
elatuB,  castmm  Archaram  in  oaoumine  ipsius  mentis  condidit."  So  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Wandrille  in  D'Achery,  ii.  388.  "Willehnus  videlicet  qui 
postea  Areas  castrum  in  pago  Tellau  primus  statuit."  The  building  was 
clearly  something  novel,  and  it  struck  people  in  Normandy  almost  as  the 
building  of  Richard's  Castle  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  138-143)  struck  people  in 
England.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ruined  keep  is  part  of  the 
original  work.  As  to  the  gate,  and  the  other  parts  assigned  to  the  same 
date  by  M.  Deville,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  'See  vol.  ii.  pp.  176,  177. 
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OHAP.  xn.  narrow  tongue  of  land  immediately  commands  the  low^  and 
in  old  times  marshy,  flats  which  lie  between  the  high 
ground  and  the  sea.  The  range  of  hills  which  ends  in  the 
cliffs  of  Dieppe  rises  close  to  the  left;  to  the  right,  at  a 
greater  distance,  lie  the  heights  covered  by  the  Forest  of 
Arques.  These  heights  are  separated  from  the  peninsular 
hill  by  the  town  of  Arques,  with  its  rich  and  picturesque 
church  of  the  latest  medieeval  work,  and  by  the  battle- 
ground which  made  Arques  famous  in  later  days.  In  fact 
both  Williams,  the  founder  and  the  Conqueror  alike,  seem 
to  be  eclipsed  even  in  local  memory  by  the  fame  of  the 
more  modem  hero.^  It  was  on  the  end  of  this  tongue  of  land 
that  Count  William  fixed  his  castle,  the  outer  wall  fencing 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  donjon  itself 
strength  was  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus.  At  Arques  no  arti- 
^^]^  ficial  mound  was  needed ;  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  naturally 
of  no  sUght  steepness ;  but,  even  on  such  a  site  as  this,  a 
Norman  castle-builder  was  not  satisfied  with  trusting  to 
natural  defences  only.  Between  the  wall  and  the  slope  of 
the  hill  Count  William  dug  a  fosse  of  enormous  depth, 
such  a  fosse  as  may  be  seen  in  our  own  land  at  Old 
Sarum.  An  enemy  who  scaled  the  sides  of  the  hill  thus 
found  himself,  not  under  the  castle  wall,  but  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  ground,  a  mere  pathway  in  short,  with  a  deep 
and  wide  ditch  between  himself  and  the  fortress.  This 
gigantic  work  still  remains;  so  does  the  donjon  itself, 
but,  stripped  as  it  is  of  all  its  smooth  stone  and  of 
every  fragment  of  architectural  detail,  it  appears  to  the 
ordinary  eye  little  more  than  a  shapeless  mass.  The 
inner  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  wall  are  perhaps  also 
of  the  original  work ;  but  the  castle  received  large  ad- 
ditions   and    alterations    in    very    late    times,    some    of 

^  HiB  admirers  however  need  not  have  carved  him  in  bas-relief  over  a  gate 
which  may  belong  to  the  days  of  William,  and  which  is  at  any  rate  much 
older  than  the  days  of  Henry. 
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which  did  not  even  spare  the  donjon  itself.^  Still  theoHAP.xn. 
site  remains  untouched^  and  the  huge 'stem  mass  of  the 
donjon  is  still  there^  at  least  more  fortunate  in  its  decay 
than  Falaise  in  its  "restoration/^  There  is  no  spot  in 
Normandy  on  which  the  true  Norman  spirit  is  more 
thoroughly  impressed. 

Such  a  fortress  as  this  Duke  William  could  not  afford  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  a  suspected  enemy.     He  therefore,  as  Duke 
I  have  just  said,  placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Arques,  puts^a" 
seemingly  thinking  that,  in  so  doing,  he  had  done  enough  f^^^" 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  that  quarter  of  the  Duchy.     At  castle, 
all  events  he  did  not  think  that  his  personal  presence  was 
needed;  for  we  find  him  once  more  in  the  distant  Cdtentin,  Duke 
once  more,  as  before  the  day  of  Val-^-dunes,  to  be  sum-  vaiog^. 
moned  from  his  quarters  at  Valognes'  by  the  news  of  a 
rebellion  in  the  land.    This  time  it  was  not  his  personal 
safety  that  was  threatened,  but  everything  was  in  jeopardy 
for  which  William  could  deem  it  worth  while  to  reign  or  to 
live.    The  garrison  which  he  had  placed  on  the  steep  of  TheDuke*B 
Arques  had  proved  faithless.    Count  William  had  appeared  a^^^^*^^ 
before  the  gate  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  himself  raised ;  ^^^*^® 
threats,  gifts,  promises,  solicitations  of  every  kind,  had  won  Count 
over  the  minds  of  its  unsteady  defenders.^    The  Lord  of 
Arques  once  more  stood  as  master  within  his  own  castle,  and  Count 
now,  in  reliance  on  the  support  of  their  common  overlord,  openly 
he  openly  defied  his  nephew  and  immediate  sovereign.^  revolts. 

^  All  these  points  are  gone  into  minutely  by  M.  Deville.  I  went  over 
the  castle  minutely  in  May,  1868,  with  M.  Deville's  book  in  hand,  and  I 
can  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  description,  though  I  cannot  always 
accept  his  inferences. 

*  Both  William  of  Poitiers  (9s)  and  Orderic  (657  B)  place  William  "in 
Constantino  pago."  The  special  mention  of  Valognes  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  247) 
comes  from  the  Roman  de  Bou,  8698  et  seqq. 

'  ViTill.  Pict.  U.S.  '*Malefidi  custodes  non  multo  post  caatri  potentatem 
conditori  reddunt,  munerum  poUicitatione,  et  impensiils  imminente  variA 
soUicitatione  &tigati  subaotique." 

*  On  the  order  of  events  in  this  revolt^  see  Appendix  Q. 
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oHAF.  XII.       The  anarchy  which  had  overspread  all  Normandy  in  the 
days  of  Duke  William^s  childhood^  now  broke  forth  again, 
Ravages  of  no  less  terrible  in  kind  if  greatly  narrowed  in  extent.     But 
*  ^^    **  it  was  at  least  spread  over  as  wide  a  range  as  could  be  com- 
manded from  the  Castle  of  Arques.     The  hill-fortress  be- 
came a  mere  nest  of  robbers,  by  whom  every  sort  of  damage 
was  ceaselessly  inflicted  on  the  country  around.    As  ever 
happened  in  these  wretched  conflicts,  the  blow  fell  heaviest 
on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it.     The  goods  of  the 
churches,  the  crops  and  cattle  of  the  peasant,  the  wares  of 
the  travelling  merchant,  became  the  prey  of  Count  William 
and  his  soldiers.     This  kind  of  excess  it  was  ever  the  great 
Duke's  boast,  bb  it  was  his  highest  glory,  to  put  down  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  hand.    We  may  well  believe  his  pane- 
gyrist when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in  answer  to  the  cry  of 
his  sufiering  people,  no  less  than  to  avenge  the  insult  done 
to  his  own  authority,^  that  William  set  forth  in  all  haste 
Duke         from  Valognes.     He  set  forth  on  a  march  only  less  speedy 
marchfrom  ^^  ^^^  headlong  ride  which  had  once  borne  him  across 
Valognes.    ^^  estuary  of  the  Vire  and  by  the  minster  and  the  mount 
of  the  faithfiil  Hubert.*     No  longer  alone,  he  again  made 
his  way  across  the  ford  which  he  had  passed  on  that  memo- 
rable night,  but  now  he  had  no  need  to  slink  in  by-paths  or 
to  fear  to  present  himself  before  the  gates  of  any  city  in  his 
dominions.      He  pressed  on  by  now  loyal  Bayeux,   safe 
under  the  episcopal  care  of  his  brother,  or  rather  of  those 
who  ruled  under  the  name  of  the  youthfiil  Prelate.^     He 

^  Will.  Pict.  92.  "  Nam  festinantem  ut  contrairet  injurisp  suae  ampUbs 
incitaverunt  audita  mala  provincie  suae.  Ecclesiarum  bona,  agrestiiun 
labores,  negotiatorum  lucra  mtlitum  pnedam  injustd  fieri  dolebat.  Mise- 
rando  planctu  imbellis  vulgi,  qui  multus  tempore  belli  aut  seditionum  criri 
Boletf  advocari  se  cogitabat."  The  mention  of  merchants  as  a  numerous 
and  important  class  marks  the  growing  civilization  of  Normandy  under  its 
great  ruler. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

'  Odo  could  not  have  been  now  above  seventeen  years  old  (see  vol.  ii. 
p,  ?io),  nor  William  himself  above  twenty-six. 
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passed  bj  Caen,  where  the  anathema  had  been  spoken  against  chap.  xh. 

evil-doors  such  as  those  whom  he  was  hastening  to  chastise.^ 

There  he  made  a  feint  of  going  on  towards  his  capital ;  but 

he  turned  his  steps  to  Pontaudemer,  he  crossed  the  Seine 

at  Caudebec^  one  of  the  spots  where  the  ancient  speech  of 

the  Northman  still  lives  in  the  local  name;'  he  hastened 

on  bj  Baons-le-Comte,  till  he  found  himself,  at  the  head  of 

six  followers  only^  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Arques.^    All  He  reaches 

the  rest  of  the  company  at  whose  head  he  had  set  forth  wUhT 

fipom  Valoenes  had  broken  down  on  the  way  beneath  the  ™^^ 

^  ^  ^  company, 

haste  and  weariness  of  that  terrible  ride.     But  a  reinforce-  and  meeto 
ment  was  already  waiting  for  him.     Some  of  the  Duke  s  ^^^^1^' 
chiefest  and  most  trusty  vassals  had  deemed  that,  in  such  a  Rouen, 
moment  of  peril,  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  formal  orders 
to  do  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject     They  had  set  forth 
from  Bouen  at  the  head  of  a  troop  numbering  three  hundred 
knights,  meaning  to  keep  the  revolters  in  check  and  to 
hinder  the  carrying  of  any  kind  of  provisions  into  the  rebel- 
lious fortress.^     But  they  found  the  forces  gathered  in  the 
castle  to  be  so  numerous,  and  they  found  the  loyalty  of  some 
of  their  own  men  to  be  so  doubtful,  that,  on  the  second  day 
of  their  adventure,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  turn  home 
again  before  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.     Hard  by  the  castle 
they  found  the  Duke  with  his  small  company.    They  told  wuiiam 
him  the  state  of  affairs;  the  disaffection  was  greater  than  t^deUy. 
he  thought ;   nearly  the  whole  neighbourhood — that  is, 
we  may  suppose,  the  noble  portion  of  its  inhabitants — ^was 
hostile ;  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on  further  with  so  small  a 
f<»ce.     But  the  victor  of  Val-^snlunes  and  Domfront  had 
learned  something  like  confidence  in  his  star.   <'  The  rebels,'' 

'  See  YoL  ii.  p.  240. 

'  Candebec  s  Cold  Beck.  The  anns  of  the  town  are  appropriately  tlirec 
fiah. 

'  See  Appendix  Q. 

*  I  here  follow  the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  (93),  trying  to  make 
it  intelligible  by  borrowing  some  hints  from  William  of  Malmesbary. 
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CHAP.  xn.   said  the  Duke,   "  if  once  they  see  me  &ce  to  face,  will 
He  hastens  never  dare  to  withstand  me"^    At  once^  we  are  told^  he 
BQoJjessitil    spurred  on  his  horse  at  fidl  speed.     His  rebel  uncle  and  his 
J^^*^^     followers,  a  greater  oompany  than  his  own,  were  to  be  seen 
gates.         on  the  steep,  returning,  it  would  seem,  from  a  plundering 
excursion.   They  were  therefore  no  doubt  disordered  and  en- 
cumbered with  booty.     The  Duke  determined  on  an  instant 
attack.     He  followed  them  up  to  the  only  accessible  point 
of  the  hill,  by  the  path  leading  straight  to  the  gate  of  the 
castle.     A  skirmish  followed  before  the  gateway,  on  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  later  defences  of  the  castle. 
The  defenders  of  the  fortress  gave  way  before  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  Duke,  and  it  was  only,  we  are  told,  through 
their  suddenly  shutting  the  gates  that  the  quarrel  failed  to 
be  decided  on  the  very  day  in  which  William  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  castle  of  Arques  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
by  such  a  sudden  blow  as  the  Duke  had  done  his  best  to 
deal;  but  he  knew  well  that  to  attempt  to  carry  his 
uncle's  fortress  by  storm  while  its  defenders  were  on  their 
guard  was  an  undertaking  which  surpassed  even  his 
prowess.  Horse  and  foot  could  only  have  pressed  up 
the  sides  of  the  peninsula,  probably  to  fall  headlong  into 
the  deep  chasm  which  yawned  between  them  and  the 
outer  walls  of  the  castle.*  Duke  William  was  too  waxy 
a  warrior  to  waste  his  strength  on  such  attempts  as  this ; 
moreover,  at  this  time  of  his  life  at  least,  he  had  no  mind 
for  wanton  slaughter,  and  he  wished  for  the  honour  of 
recovering  the  castle  and  subduing  the  rebellion  without 
the  shedding  of  Norman  blood.^    A  blockade  was  therefore 

^  WiU.  Pict.  93.  *' Nihil  quidem  rebelles  in  se,  quum  pnesentem 
conspexerint,  ausuros." 

'  See  the  spirited  illustration  in  Deville,  p.  282. 

'  Will.  Pict.  93.  ''Dein  potiri  volens  munitione,  jussu  propere  oon- 
tracto  exercitu  oircumsedit.   Fuit  diffioiUimmn  quos  ea  natura  loci  maxima 
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nly   course  open  to  bim;  Arques  was  to  be  anotber  ohap.  xn. 

me.*     The  Duke  bad  now  been  joined  by  a  large  jj[^*^^ 

vin^^  oonnting  among  them  some  of  the  best  knights  of  the  castle. 

oAxidy.'     He  could  therefore  afford  to  divide  his  forces. 

^^rty  was  left  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  castle. 

oomxnand  was  entrusted  to  Walter  Oiffard,  a  loyal  Walter 

^t»  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  William  commanda 

Lrques^  that  is,  not  of  the  rebel  Count,  but  of  the  *^«  ^^°<^^" 
tifdl  discount,  and  a  more  distant  kinsman  of  the  Duke  party. 

self,  both  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  the  forester  of 
liqaeville,  the  father  of  Gunnor  and  her  sisters.^  The 
^f  ^^ho  now  commanded  below  the  steep  of  Arques  lived 
reixise  to  bear  the  banner  of  Normandy  below  the  steep 

SeiJac.  He  lived  to  make  up  for  a  forced  inaction 
ninst  rebels  in  his  own  land,  by  dealing  blows  with  all 
e  remaining  strength  of  his  aged  arm  against  men  who 
,'re  fighting  for  their  homes  against  an  unprovoked 
vasion.  He  lived  to  have  his  name  written  in  the 
ceat  record  of  the  Conquest,  and  to  found,  like  so  many 
thers  among  the  baronage  of  Normandy,  a  short-lived 
^f\dom  in  the  land  which  he  helped  to  conquer.  The  force 
nder  Walter  now  remained  to  guard  the  works  which  the 

leferufiibat  expngnare.   Sanh  more  bqo  iJlo  Optimo,  rem  optaiu  absqa^  cruore 
■^nfectum   in,  efferatos  et  contumaoes  obice  castelli  ad  montis  pedem 
xiitnicti  clauiit." 
^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  8610  ; 

"  Li  mielz  de  la  chevalerie 
I  mist  de  tute  Normendie." 
'  lie  presence  of  Walter  Giffiird  oomes  only  from  a  late  Chronicle 
(Boaqaet,  xi.  350),  where  he  is  prematurely  called  Count.     But,  as  his 
lonlship  of  LonguevUIe  lay  hard  by,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he 
i^WM  be  there.    He  was  the  son  of  Osbem  of  Bolbec— a  little  town  at 
^  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  way  to  the  more  famous  Lillebonne— by  Avelina, 
«»  of  the  sisters  of  CUamor  (Will.  Gem.  yiii  37).    A  brother  of  Osbem 
»»«  Godfrey,  "pater  WiUelmi  de  Archis,"  that  is,  of  the  Viscount.     See 
^^^^6,  p.  19.    On  Walter 'Oi£Qkrd,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckingham,  see 
^  i.  4«4.  Md  Taylor,  Wace,  169. 
VOL.  m.  K 
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Duke  raised  for  the  blockade  of  the  castle.  A  ditch  and 
palisade  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  protected  a  wooden  tower/ 
which  was  raised,  as  usual,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  besi^ed 
from  all  communication  with  the  neighbourhood.  With 
the  other  party  William  himself  departed,  to  keep  in 
check  some  of  the  more  powerful  allies  by  whom  it  was 
likely  that  supplies  or  reinforcements  would  be  furnished 
to  the  besieged.^ 

At  the  head  of  these  was  King  Henry.  It  would  seem 
that  a  scruple  of  feudal  honour  made  William  shrink  from 
meeting  his  lord  face  to  face  in  battle,  even  though  his 
lord  was  in  the  act  of  committing  a  breach  of  eveiy  feudal 
tie  towards  a  vassal  who  had  fully  discharged  eveiy  feudal 
duty.  One  reason,  we  are  told,  for  the  Duke^s  entrusting 
the  blockade  to  others  was  that  the  King  was  known  to 
be  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  castle.  Rather  than  do 
aught  against  his  oath  of  homage,  William  would  run  all 
the  risk  involved  in  carrying  his  own  arms  elsewhere,  while 
he  lefb  others  to  head  the  resistance  against  the  most  dan* 

*  This  tower,  doubtless  of  wo<xl,  is  described  as  a  "munitio"  in  the 
extract  firom  William  of  Poitiers  given  above.  So  WiU.  €rem.  vii.  7  ; 
"Erectis  aggeribus  ad  radicein  montis  castrum  stabilivit,  quod  fortinm 
virorum  robore  inexpugnabile  reddidit,  et  sic  inde  abiens  vallatum  alimoniis 
reliquit."  So  Will.  Malms,  iii.  232  ;  ^'Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello.'* 
Wace  (Roman  de  Rou,  8600)  says  that  the  Duke 


"  De  fossez  h  de  heri9un 
£  de  pel  fist  un  chaste illun, 
El  pid  del  teltre  en  la  valine, 
Ki  garde  tute  la  cuntr^e  ; 
Xe  pristreiit  paiz  eels  del  chastel 
Ne  bu^s  ne  vache  ne  v^el ; 


Li  Dus  tel  chastelet  i  fist^ 
Tant  chevaliers  ^  tel  i  mist, 
Ki  bien  le  porreient  desfendre 
Ke    Reis  ne  Qnens  ne    porreit 
prendre." 

Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  264. 


'  Will.  Pict.  94.    "  Prsesidio  imposito,  aliis  postea  negotiis  invitantibuB, 
ipse  recessit ;  ut,  dum  ferro  parceret,  fivme  vinceret."    So  Wace,  861  a  ; 
''  Le  Dus  8*en  est  parti  atant, 
Sez  busuignes  ailleurs  qu^rant." 
This  is  by  no  means  clear.   William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.)  is  rather  more  de» 
finite  ;  *'  Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello,  ad  alia  que  magis  urgebant  bella 
conversus  est."     It  was  therefore  a  military  o])eration  in  another  direction 
which  called  William  off.    We  shall  see  directly  why  he  avoided  personally 
conducting  the  blockade. 
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gerous  of  his  foes.^     And  so  it  happenecL    The   King  chap.  xii. 
came  and  went  unhurt  in  person,  but  he  was  far  fix>m 
being  successful  in  his  enterprise.     The  besiegers  laid  Ambush 
an  ambush  in  the  way  of  the  French  army,  near  the  Normals 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  County  of  Talou  ^fubin.* 
who  remained  loyal.    The  scene  of  this  stratagem  was  the 
castle  of  Saint  Aubin,  a  point  on  the  Dieppe  at  a  short 
distance  above  Arques.     There  dwelt  a  valiant  knight  of  Loyalty  of 
princely  descent,  Bichard  of  Hugleville,  a  son  of  Papia,  a  Hugleviile. 
daughter  of  Bichard  the  Good.   She  had  married  beyond  the 
limits  of  Normandy.    Her  husband  was  Gulbert,  Advocate  of 
Saint  Yalery  in  Ponthieu,  a  name  soon  to  become  so  famous 
in  Norman  history.     The  Ponthevin  dignity  continued  in 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family;   but  Bichard,  the  second 
son  of  Gtilbert  and  Papia,  had  received  an  establishment  in 
the  land  of  Talou,  and  he  now  stood  firmly  by  his  cousin  the 
Duke,  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  hostile.^   With  him  no  doubt  stood  his  son,  the  younger 

*  This  feudal  scruple,  which  really  seems  the  only  intelligible  explanation 
of  William's  conduct  in  leaving  the  most  important  operations  to  others, 
comes  from  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (u.  s.) ;  "  Simul  quia  sciebat  Begem 
Francorum  Jampridem,  nescio  quft  simultate,  sibi  infensum,  ad  opem  obsesso 
ferendam  adventare  ;  namque  prsedicandi  moderaminis  oonsilio,  quamvis 
justiorem  caussam  habere  videretur,  cum  eo  decemere  ferro  cavebat,  cui 
et  pro  Sacramento  et  pro  suffi^o  obnoxius  erat."  Henry  the  Second  felt 
the  like  scruple  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1159,  but  lliomas  of  London, 
then  the  worldly  Chancellor,  thought  otherwise ;  "  YanA  superstitione  et 
reverentift  Bex  tentus  consilio  aliorum,  super  urbem,  in  quA  esset  dominus 
ffuus  Bex  Francis?,  irruere  noluit ;  dicente  in  contrarium  Cancellario,  quod 
peraonam  domini  Bex  Franconun  ibi  deposuisset,  06  quod  supra  pacta 
conventa  hostem  se  ei  opposuisset."     (Will.  Fil.  Steph.  p.  200,  ed.  Giles.) 

*  We  learn  the  spot  of  thecombat  from  Wace,  Boman  de  Bou,  8622  et  seqq. ; 

'•  Jk  ert  U  Bei  &  Saint- Albin,"  &c. 
And  this  agrees  with  the  description  of  Bichard  of  Hugleviile  given  by 
Orderic  (606  B),  where  he  sets  forth  the  pedigree  of  the  family  ;  "  Tem- 
pore Guillelmi  juvenis  fiUi  Bodberti  Duds,  Guilleimus  de  Archis  contra 
]>ucem  rebellavit,  et  pen^  omnium  Calogiensium  parilis  defectus  nothum 
pnncipem  deseruit;  solus  Bicardus  contra  rebelles  in  castello  suo  secus 
eoclesiam  Sancti  Albini  perstitit,  et  pro  fidelitate  Duels  contra  discursus 
Archacensium  provinciam  circumjacentem  defensare  curavit." 

K  2 
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OHAP.  xn. 
Hu  loii 
Oulbert. 


Richard's 
Bon-in-law 
Oooffirey 

S^«>^>mer  of  our  own 

New- 
march. 


Oulbert^  a  man  whose  name  we  shall  again  greet  with  honour, 
one  whom  Englishmen  at  least  may  look  on  as  the  noblest 
among  the  chivalry  of  Normandy.*     With  Richard  too 
stood  his  son-in-law  Oeofirey^  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Ada,  and  Qeoflfrey's  brother  Hugh,  the  sons  of  Thurcytel 
who  held  the  lordship  of  Neufinarch^  by  the  famous  forest 
of  Lions.     Of  these,  Hugh  had  already  fallen  in  an  earlier 
skirmish  with  the  rebels  of  Arques.*     Geofirey  lived  to  be 
&ther  of  one   who   made   himself  a  name   in  a  remote 
island.     Bernard   of  Newmarch,   the 
son   of  Ada  the   daughter  of  Richard  of  Hugleville,  be- 
came as   terrible  an   enemy   to   the   central   land  of  the 
Cymry,  as  the  son  of  Hamon  Dentatus  showed  himself 
to  the   Cymry  of  the  southern   coasts.-'     His  fame  still 
Hia  priory  lives,  far  away  from  the  forest  of  Lions  and  the  hill  of 
atBreck-    Arques,  where  the  minster  and  the  castle  of  Brecknock 
°  look    forth   on   the  vale  of  the  Welsh  Axe,  and  on  the 

mountain  rampart  which,  when  Arques  was  beleaguered 
and  defended,  still  guarded  the  realm  of  Oruffjrdd  the 
son  of  Rhydderch.* 

The  King  of  the  French  and  his  comrades  must  have 
been  strangely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country,  when 
they  chose  a  spot  for  their  halting-place  so  near  to  the 
home  of  such  tried  and  loyal  warriors  as  these.  They  had 
brought  with  them  a  good  stock  of  provisions  of  com  and 
of  wine,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  of  Arques.  At  Saint 
Aubin  they  began  to  make  ready  a  train  of  sumpter-horses 
with  a  military  convoy,  to  carry  these  good  things  to  their 
suffering  friends,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  country  where 


The 
French 
halt  at 
Saint 
Aubin. 


^  See  Ord.  Vit.  606  D.  It  is  with  a  thrill  of  sympathy  alike  for  the  hero 
and  for  his  chronicler  that  an  Englishman  reads  the  passage,  which  I  afajdl 
haye  to  refer  to  again. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  606  C.  "  Hugonem  cum  omnibus  suis  Archacenses  apud 
Moriummontem  repente  circumde<lerunt,  seseque  viriliter  defendentem 
interememnt." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  346.  *  Ord,  Vit.  u.  a. 
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no  danger  was  to  be  looked  for.^     But,  no  doubt  by  the  ohap.  hi. 
help  of  the  loyal  lord  of  Saint  Aubin/  the  besiegers  of 
Arques,  in  their  wooden  castle,^  soon  learned  the  oureless 
approach  of  the  French.     A  plan  was  speedily  devised ;  an  Succoaa  of 
ambush  was  laid ;  a  smaller  party  was  sent  forth  to  prao-  man  am> 
tise  that  stratagem  of  pretended  flight  which  Norman  craft  ^™^' 
was  to  display  thirteen  years  later  on  a  greater  scale.^    The 
Normans  turned ;  the  French  pursued ;  presently  the  liers- 
in-wait  were  upon  them,  and  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the 
invading  host  were  slaughtered  or  taken  prisoners  before 
the  eyes  of  their  King.*     One  Norman  traitor  at  least  was  Capture  of 
taken.     ''  Hugh  Bardulf  himself,  that  great  man/^  ®  was  Bwdulf. 
among  the  captives.     The  exact  nature  and  measure  of 
Hugh's  greatness   does   not  appear;   bat  his    capture   is 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  8620 ; 

'*  La  Bur  d'Arches  voleit  gamir^  L&  lea  fist  li  Rei  arester, 

Kar  li  hU  lur  debvait  faillir,  E  Inr  gamisun  aprester 

J&  ert  li  Rei  k  Saint- Albin,  Sumiera  ki  lur  hemeis  portassent, 

Asez  portout  h  hl4  ^  vin  ;  £  chevaliers  k'il  conv^iassent." 
So  Will.  Grem.  vii.  7.    **  Exercitum  castra  metari  apud  Sanctum  Albinum 
joasit/'  '  See  Appendix  Q. 

*  Roman  de  Bou^  8628  ; 

'*  Cil  del  chastel  oirent  tost 
La  gamisun  d  li  grant  ost." 
The  **  tnr "  is  the  castle  of  Arques  ;  the  '*  chastel "  is  the  wooden  castle 
of  the  besiegers. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7.  '*  Cujus  [Regis]  adventum  milites  Duois  comperientes, 
de  suis  miserunt,  si  quos  forti  hostinm  h  regio  ooetn  abetraherent,  quos 
illi  in  latibulis  degentes  incautoe  exciperent.  Qud  dum  venissent,  non 
minimam  ezercittis  partem  inde  protraxerunt,  et  fugientes  in  insidias  in- 
duxerunt.  Statim  verd  qui  videbantur  fugere,  versft  £aoie  ooepenmt  eos 
acriter  caedere."  So  Roman  de  Rou,  8632  et  seqq;  Less  fully  Will.  Pict* 
94  ;  "  Addncti  in  spem  memorandi  iacinoris  quidam  ex  eo  numero  qui  in 
prsesidio  Duois  relicti  custodiunt,  Franconun  adventantium  itinera  ex- 
plorata  insidunt.     Et  ecoe  numerosa  pars  xnintB  cauti  exoipiuntur." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  232.  '*  Quorum  astutift  insidiis  exceptus,  Isembardum 
Pontivi  oomitem  coram  se  obtmncari,  Hugonem  Bardulfum  capi,  meritd 
ingemuit." 

*  All  our  accounts  speak  of  the  capture  of  Hugh  Bardulf  as  of  an 
event  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu. 
William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  says,  **  Hugo  Bardulfus  ipse  item,  vir  magnus> 
capitur." 
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OHAP.  xn.  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  fight. 

I  know  of  no  record  of  his  earlier  exploits  or  of  his  later 

&te ;  bat  the  name  of  Bardulf  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  later 

records  both  of  the  Norman  and  of  the  English  Exchequer, 

and  one  at  least  of  his  descendants  seems  to  have  been  as 

Death  of    little  amenable  to  lawful  authority  as  his  ancestor.^   By  the 

gelnun  of    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  captive  Bardulf  died  a  sovereign  prince,  a  neigh- 

Ponthieu.    Y^^  Qf  Normandy,  bound  by  ties  of  the  closest  affinity 

The  Counts  alike  to  William  the  Duke  and  to  William  the  rebel.     The 

ihieu.        house  of  the  Counts  of  Ponthieu  is  one  whose  name  will 

meet  us  more  than  once  again  in  the  course  of  the  present 

volume.     Sprung  of  the  blood  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil, 

a  name  so  familiar  to  us  in  Norman  history  a  hundred  yean 

before,^  they  held,  as  he  had  done,  the  border  land  between 

Normandy  and  Flanders.     But  they  had  held  it  by  various 

Hugh  the    tenures  and  under  various  titles.     Hugh,  the  great-grand- 

Advocate    father  of  the  present  ruler,  a  prince,  if  we  may  so  call  him, 

Bioder      ^^S^  ^  ^^^  favour  of  his  namesake  the  Parisian  King,  had 

borne  no  title  but  that  of  Advocate  of  Saint  Riquier.'     He 

was,  as  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbey  take  care  to  tell  us, 

enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  great  monastery  of  which  he 

was  bound  to  be  the  defender.^    The  house  of  Saint  Riquier 

was  the  work  of  the  bounty  of  the  great  Charles ;  it  was 

^  **  Id  tho  roll  of  Norman  fees  in  the  red  book  of  the  Exchequer,  we  find 
Doon  Bardulf  returned  as  one  of  lho.se  'qui  non  venerunt,  nee  miBcnint, 


nee  aliquid  dixerunt/  "  I  copy  this  from  Taylor's  Wace,  p.  44.  The  i 
of  Bardulf,  including  several  Doun  Bardulfk,  occurs  constantly  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Records  both  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (see  the  Indexea  to 
Madox  and  Stapleton),  but  I  have  not  lighted  on  the  particalar  story  re* 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  127  et  pass. 

'  Chron.  Centul.  iv.  a  1  (ap.  D'Achery,  ii.  543).  '*  Attamen  hoio  munqiiaiii 
Comitis  nomen  aoceKsit,  sed  erat  illi  insigne  quod  Sancti  Richarii  voc»- 
batur  Advocatus."    On  Saint  Riquier  see  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 

*  lb.  "  Ablatis  monasterio  Centulo  tribus  opi)idis,  Abbatis-villa,  Sancto 
Medardo,  et  Incr&,  et  his  castcllis  cffectis,  in  eorumque  stippendia  moltia 
aliis  Sancti  Richarii  villis  et  reditibuH  ab  Hugone  Rege  pnerogatiH."  Of. 
iv.  12. 
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the  house  where  a  saintly  Abbot  and  an  Emperor's  daughter  ohap.  xn. 
so  strangely  became  the  parents  of  that  famous  Nithard,  who 
figures  alike  as  Count  and  as  Abbot,  and  who  is  yet  more 
renowned  as  a  lay  historian  in  whose  steps  neither  iBthel- 
weard  nor  Pulk  knew  how  to  walk.^    The  son  of  Hugh,  Ingelram 
Ingelram  or  Enguerrand*  the  First,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  co^J^  of* 
title  of  Count  of  Ponthieu,  a  title  sometimes  exchauged  for  ^^^^^ 
that  of  Count  of  Abbeville.^     The  grange  stolen  awayville. 
from  the  house  of  Saint  Riquier  grew  into  the  capital  of 
a  principality,  and  the  town  was  in  after  days  adorned  with 
that  unfinished  minster,  which,  as  it  is  looked  at  from  the 
west  or  from  the  east,  may  be  called  the  noblest  or  the 
meanest  in  France.  This  elder  Ingelram  has  already  appeared 
in  our  history  as  a  foe  of  Count  Oilbert  of  Brionne,  his  an- 
tagonist on  the  field  where  Herlwin,  not  yet  of  Bee,  taught 
the  contending  chiefs  how  a  Christian  soldier  had  learned  to 
return  good  for  evil.^    From  him  the  County  passed  to  Hugh  the 
a  second  Hugh,  and  from  him,  only  a  year  before,  it  had  1046-1052. 
passed  to  a  second  Ingelram.     This  prince  now,  whether  led  lugeiram 
by  border  enmity,  by  loyalty  to  his  suzerain,  or  by  preference  1051-1053! 
to  one  domestic  tie  over  another,  had  joined  the  call  of  King 
Henry  to  an  invasion  of  the  Norman  Duchy.     The  Count  Bis  affinity 
of  Ponthieu  went  forth  to  help  the  husband  of  his  sister  wilUanM. 
against  the  brother  of  his  wife.     Count  Hugh  had  given 

^  See  Chron.  Centul.  ii.  7.  Sir  Francis  Palgraye  (iii.  216),  by  one  of  the 
slips  so  natural  in  a  chapter  not  revised  by  the  author,  confounds  father  and 

SOD. 

'  I  find  that  in  my  second  volume  I  have  written  this  name  Ingelram  in 
the  text  (p.  217)  and  Enguerrand  in  the  Appendix  (p.  587).  Such  accidents 
will  happen,  especially  with  foreign  names.  Ingelram  (whence  Ingram)  is 
certainly  the  English  form,  though  the  name  was  never  common  in  England ; 
I  therefore  prefer  it>  as  does  Sir  F.  Palgrave. 

•  Haiiulf  (Chron.  Cent  iv.  ai)  calls  the  elder  Hugh  "  Hugo  Abbatensis," 
and  the  Ingelram  slain  at  Saint  Aubin  is  by  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  7) 
called  "  Abbatis-viUsB  Comes.**  Ingehram,  according  to  Hariulf,  took  the 
title  of  Count  ("  Dei  gratia  Comes  **)  on  slaying  Baldwin  Count  of  Bou- 
logne and  marrying  his  widow  Adelaide.    Chron.  Cent.  iv.  la. 

*  Sec  vol.  ii  p.  217. 
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GHAP.  xn.  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  of  Arques/  hut  his  son 
was  also  the  husband  of  a  full  sister  of  Duke  William.* 
As  such,  he  was  himself  the  son-in-law  of  the  Tanner's 
daughter,  and  he  had  therefore  no  right  to  join  the  Lord  of 
Arques  in  his  sneers  at  the  Bastard  of  Falaise.  He  now 
felt  the  strength  of  the  Norman  steel,  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  Prince  against  whom  he  came.  He  fell  in  the  ambush 
Guy.  of  Saint  Aubin  ;^  his  County  passed  to  his  brother  Quj, 

'soon  again  to  appear  in  our  stoiy;^  but  his  daughters, 
Daughiera  the  uieces  of  Duke  William,  were  treated  as  members  of 
J^^"     the  ducal  family,  and  one  of  them,  Judith   the  wife  of 
Waltheof,  lived  to  leave  behind  her  an  evil  renown  in  the 
history  of  our  own  land.^ 
King  The  Count  of  Ponthieu  was  thus  slain  fighting  valiantly.^ 

iirea!^  "^  HSs  overlord  King  Henry  escaped  the  ambush,  and  pressed 
on  towards  the  hill  of  Arques,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the 
besieged.  But  he  found  Duke  William's  wooden  castle 
too  strong,  and  the  courage  of  its  defenders  too  deter- 
mined, for  his  attacks  upon  it  to  prevail^    He  accordingly 

'  William  of  Jamibge8(vii.  7)  calls  the  wife  of  William  of  Arques  "soror 
Widonis  Comitis  Pontivi."  That  is  a  daughter  of  Hugh.  Why  ia  iDgelrmm 
called  *' Comes  Abbatisvillse,"  and  his  brother  "Comes  Pontiyi,"  in  ibe 
same  chapter  ? 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  587. 

'  The  death  of  Ingelram  is  mentioned  in  all  our  accounts,  like  the  cap- 
ture of  Hugh  Bardulf. 

*  This  is  Guy  who  imprisoned  Harold.  His  uncle,  another  Guy,  son  of 
Ingelram  the  First,  was  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  Chron.  Cent.  iy.  36.  p.  355), 
and  wrote  the  fieunous  poem  *'  De  Bcllo  Hastingensi.'*  See  WilL  Gem. 
vii.  44. 

^  The  other  daughter  married  Odo  of  Champagne.  See  yol.  ii.  p.  588,  and 
below,  p.  14a. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (94)  calls  him  "nobilitate  notus  ac  fbrtndine/* 
and  William  (or  Orderic)  in  the  death-bed  speech  (657  B)  says  **  pmcor- 
sores  mei  prseoccupaverunt  Engelrannum  Comitem  in  castrum  intraie 
festinantem,  ipsumque  fortiter  pugnantem,  quia  miles  erat  aspenimna^ 
occiderunt,  et  agmina  ejus  fiigaverunt.**  Hariulf,  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Saint  Riquier  (iy.  ai),  calls  him  '*  homo  forms  mirabilis." 

'  Will.  Pict.  (u.  8.)  "Perveniens  tamen  quo  ire  intendetat^  Bex  ex- 
acerbatissimis  animis  summA   yi    pnesidium   attentayit :   Willelmum   ab 
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returned  home^  having  done  nothing  towards  the  imme- ohap.  xn. 
diate  object  of  his  journey,  the  relief  of  the  besieged  Count 
of  Arques.^  He  had  however  gained  some  partizans  in 
Normandy,  and  one  Norman  fortr^  at  least  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.  Its  position  shows  that  the  rebellion  must 
have  spread  far  beyond  the  inmxediate  neighbourhood  of 
Arques*     One  Wimund,  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Moulios  { 

Moulins,  surrendered  it  to  the  King.'    The  fortress  thus  ^e  King  > 

gained  by  Henry  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the  ^  ^'  j 

County  of  Hiesmes  and  Diocese  of  Seez,  on  the  very 
ixontier  of  the  debateable  land  of  the  House  of  Belesme.^ 
The  post  was  therefore  an  important  one.     It  received  a  It  is  gar- 
French  garrison,  and  its  command  was  entrusted  to  a  man  ^Q^er  Guy 
of  princely  rank  from  a  distant  quarter  of  Gaul,  whose  °J^^®^ 
presence  in  the  royal  host  is  not  the  least  perplexing  thing 
about  the  story.    This  was  Guy-G«offirey,  Count  of  Gas- 
cony,*  son  of  that  William  of  Aquitaine  who  bore  the 
title  of  the  Great.   He  was  therefore  brother  of  the  prince 
who  had  suffered  so  hardly  at  the  hands  of  Geofirey  of 
Anjou;  he  was  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke,  who,  from 

seiniinnis  uti  eriperet,  pariter  decrementum  sui,  stragem  suorum  vindicaret. 
Sed  ubi  negotiuin  difficile  animadyertit,  quippe  inixnicoe  impetus  facile 
tolerayerunt  castelli  mnuimenta  et  militum  yirtus  eque  yalidae  ....  abire 
xnaturavit." 

^  So  I  understand  the  not  very  clear  statemeut  of  William  of  Poitiers 
that  the  King  went  away. 

*  Will.  Pict.  96.  "In  ipsA  morft  obsidionali  Normannorum  aliquanti 
potentiores  ab  Duoe  ad  Begem  defeoenmt,  quos  jam  antea  conspirationis 
rebellantium  occultique  fuisse  adjutores  opinabile  erat.  Malevolentiam, 
quA  olim  contra  infiuitem  fuerant  inflati  nondum  eyomnere  totam.  Eorum 
eo  consortio  Guimundus  prsesidens  munitioni  qaam  Molendinas  appellant 
in  manns  Regis  earn  dedlt'*  William  of  Malmesbury  seems  to  make  the 
movement  a  popular  one ;  **  Hujusoe  obsidionis  intervallo  populus  castri  quod 
Molendinis  dicitur,  ezolesoens^  ad  partes  Regis  incentore  quodam  Gralterio 
transut."    Is  this  Walter  the  same  as  the  Wimund  of  the  other  William  I 

'  See  Stapleton,  i.  cxxxiii.  et  al. 

•  Will.  Pict.  96.  "Guido  frater  Comitis  Pictavensia  Willelmi  atque 
Bomanse  Imperatricis."  So  Will.  Malms.  This  Guy  (see  Art  de  Ydrifier 
lee  Dates,  iL  356)  is  the  same  as  the  Geoffi^y  whom  Geoffirey  Martel 
established  in  Gascony.   See  vol.  ii.  p.  595. 
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OHAP.  xn.   Peter,  had  changed  his  name  to  William,^  and  brother  too 

of  Agnes,  the  wife  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  whose  name 

was  soon  to  become  famous  during  the  minority  of  her  son.' 

Ouy-Geoffrej  himself,  on  his  accession  to  his  brother's  do* 

minions  a  few  years  later,  also  changed  his  baptismal  name 

1058-1087.  for  that  so  familiar  to  his  fiimily,  and  reigned  as  William 

Return  of   the  Eighth  of  Aquitaine  and  Sixth  of  Poitiers.^   By  this 

liiuar         ^^^  Duke  William  had  returned  to  the  siege ;  he  had  no 

longer  to  fear  the  commission  of  any  feudal  offence  by 

The  fighting  personally  against  his  lord.     The   defenders  of 

^^*^®**     Arques  were  now  sorely  pressed  by  hunger.    They  oon- 

pressed.      trived  to  send  messages  to  King  Henry;  but  all  was  in 

vain;  no  help  came  from  their  royal  ally.^    At  last  the 

sure  but  slow  means  to  which  the  Duke  had  trusted  had 

The  castle  thoroughly  done  its  work ;  Count  William  and  his  garrison 

^'J^^  '  surrendered,   on   the  sole  condition   that  the  horrors  of 

state  of  the  Alencon  were  not  to  be  repeated.    Safety  for  life  and  limb 

besieged.  ^  ^  ^  '^ 

was  promised;  the  g^tes  were  opened,  and  a  oompany 
came  forth  in  whose  sad  condition  the  Norman  panegyrist 
sees  at  least  as  much  matter  for  scorn  as  for  pity.  Knights 
of  renown  throughout  France  and  Normandy  came  forth 
with  marks  of  hunger  on  their  faces,  and  with  their  necks 
bowed  down  alike  by  hunger  and  by  shame.  Some  rode 
on  famished  horses,  whose  feeble  feet  could  hardly  raise 
the  dust  or  give  forth  an  audible   sound  as  they  crept 

*  Chron.  Maxent.  1058  (Labb^,  ii.  110).  '' Willermus,  qui  et  Petrus 
cognomen  to  Acer." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 

^  In  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius  he  is  called  GeoB&ey  in  1044, 1058, 
1060,  1061,  106I)  Guy  and  Geoffrey  in  1068,  William  in  1071,  Lutly  in 
1086,  "Guide  qui  et  Gofiredus."  This  is  certainly  the  way  to  confuse 
genealogists. 

*  Will.  Pict.  95.  "  Bex  denu6  accitus  multo  et  miser^  snpplici  nuncio 
venire  abnuit.'*  The  Archdeacon  now  gets  very  eloquent,  and  gives  us  all 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  one  whom  he  calls  '*  Papise  partus.'* 
It  takes  a  minute  or  two  to  see  that  by  this  odd  description  he  means  the 
Count  of  Arques. 
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along.    Others  came  forth  on  foot^  booted  and  spurred^  ohaf.  xii. 

bearing  saddles  on  their  backs,  seemingly  ready  for  that 

last  symbolical  rite  of  humiliation  in  which  the  vanquished 

offered  himself  for  the  victor  to  mount  upon  his  backJ 

And,  if  the  proud  gentlemen  of  France  and  Normandy 

were  brought  so  low  as  this,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the 

aspect  of  their  more  lowly  followers,  the  light-armed  troops 

of  the  garrison,  was  equally  sad.*    The  news  soon  reached  Guy  of 

the  fortress  of  Moulins,  which  was  still  held  by  the  French  guTTenders 

troops  under  Guy  of  Aquitaine.   The  Poitevin  prince,  the  ^®'^*"''- 

brother-in-law  of  CsBsar,  had  no  mind  to  tempt  the  strength 

of  the  Norman.    He  and  his  garrison,  and  the  garrisons  of 

such  other  posts  as  had  been  occupied  by  the  royal  forces,  fled 

out  of  the  land  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.^    Towards  The  Duke's 

his  own  subjects  the  Duke  more  than  kept  the  terms  of  his  ^^his'^^ 

capitulation.     Count  William  was  not  even   required  to'^*'^®- 

leave  Normandy.    He  was  offered  licence  to  remain  in  the 

land  and  to  retain  possession  of  a  considerable  estate,  of 

which  however  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  own  famous 

hill-fortress  was  not  to  form  a  part.^    But  life  in  his  native 

country  had  no   longer  any  charms  for  him.    The  dis-  Count  Wil- 

possessed  Count  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  slain  Count  ^ues 

of  Ponthieu,  retired  to  the  court  of  Count  Eustace  of"*^";^**^ 

'  Boulogne. 

'  This  ceremony  was  gone  through  by  the  CSount-Bishop  Hugh  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  514)  to  Richard  the  Grood;  ''Equestrem  sellam  ferens  humeris, 
proTolutus  genibus  Richiirdi/'  &c.  Will.  Grem.  y.  16.  Palgrave,  iii. 
133.  Cf.  Will.  Mabns.  iii.  235.  So  we  now  read  in  WiUiani  of  Poitiers  ; 
"  Pars  ocreis  et  calcaribus  omati  [why  f],  insolito  oomitatu  incedentes, 
et  eorum  plerique  sellam  equestrem  incurvo  languidoque  dorso,  nonnulli 
solum  se  nntabundi  vix  eportantes." 

'  Will.  Pict.  95.  "  Elrat  item  cemere  calamitatem  leris  armatura  egre- 
dientis  foedam  ac  variam." 

'  lb.  96.  ''Yerum  et  il,  et  quiqui  alike  relioti  sunt  a  Francis, 
quum  deditas  esse  oomperissent  Arcbarum  latebras,  sese  nostris  fugft 
furati  sunt." 

*  lb.  95.  ''Noluit  extorrem  et  inopem  casu  magis  pudendo  cruciari ; 
Bed  cum  gmti&  et  possessionibus  quibusdam  amplis  atque  multorum 
redituum,  patriam  ci  concessit." 
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CHAP.  xiK  Boalogne.^  The  fell  of  one  William  of  Arques  led  the  way 
to  the  advancement  of  the  other.  The  Yiscomit  had  had 
no  share  in  the  treasons  of  the  Count.  He  was  not  indeed 
raised  to  fill  a  place  which  the  Duke  had  learned  to  be 
The  cMftle  too  dangerous  an  elevation  for  any  subject.  The  County  of 
\raiUuaf  *^  Talou  was  abolished;  the  castle  of  Arques  became  a  ducal 
possession ;  but  the  care  of  the  fortress  reared  by  the  Wil- 
liam of  Arques  who  figures  in  Norman  history  was  en- 
trusted to  that  other  William  of  Arques  whose  name  is 
written  in  Domesday.* 


the  Vis- 
count. 


Marriage 
of  Duke 
William. 
•053. 


Duke  William  was  now  allowed  a  few  months  of  peace^ 
and^  having  brought  one  troublesome  matter  to  a  happy 
end^  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  bring 
another  matter  of  no  less  moment  in  his  eyes  to  an  end  no 
less  happy.  It  was  in  this  year,  therefore  probably  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  French  invasion  which  we  have 
thus  far  followed  and  the  second  invasion  which  followed  it 
in  the  next  year,  that  William  at  last  won  his  long^wished- 
for  bride.  Count  Baldwin  now  brought  his  daughter  to  the 
frontier  castle  of  Eu,  and  William  led  her  thence  to  his 
palace  at  Rouen.^  I  have  already  discussed  the  puzzling 
circumstances  of  this  marriage ;  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  indignation  which  it  called  forth  among  men  so  unlike 
one  another  as  Malger  and  Lan&anc.^  Malger,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten^  was  a  brother  of  the  fallen  Count  of  Arques; 
he  may  have  been  concerned  in  his  treason ;  his  deposition 
may  have  been  his  punishment.  But  the  clemency  which 
William  showed  towards  the  uncle  who  had  been  actually 
in  arms  may  make  us  doubt  whether  he  would  have  taken 
this  kind  of  revenge  on  a  kinsman  who  was  at  least  not 
more  guilty.^ 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7.    See  Deville,  p.  78  et  seqq.    I  see  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  accounts. 
'  See  Deville,  p.  89.  '  See  above,  p.  93. 

*  See  above,  pp.  93,  1 01.  *  See  above,  p.  94. 
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King  Henry  had  &iled  to  give  any  help  to  the  defenders  ohap.  xii. 
of  Arques  in  their   last  extremity;    but  hatred  towards 
Normandy  was  far  from  being  lulled  to  rest  in  the  breasts 
either  of  the  French  King  or  of  the  French  people.     We  Hatred  of 
seem  to  be  carried  back  a  hundred  years,  to  the  wars  waged  towards 
by  Lewis  and  Hugh  and  Arnulf  against  the  defenceless  ^^^  jy 
childhood  of  William   Longsword.     Through   the  whole 
extent  of  the  King's  domains,  and  through  the  domains  of 
his  chief  vassals,  the  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Normandy 
was    bitter  indeed.      The    King    complained  that    Nor- 
mandy,  a  land  which  had   been  part  of  the   immediate 
possessions  of  his   fore&thers,   even  before  they  wore   a 
Crown,^  had  now  itself  become  almost  a  Kingdom.^     He, 
a  crowned  King,  the  overlord  of  so   many  Princes,  the 
ally  of  the  Roman  Emperor  himself,^  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  one  comer  of  his  realm  whose  master  paid  him 
no  obedience.^     We  may  doubt  whether  the  vassalage  of 
Flanders  or  Aquitaine,  to  say  nothing  of  Barcelona,  in- 
volved more  of  practical  submission  than  the  vassalage  of 
Normandy ;  but,  as  I  have  explained  more  than  once,  there 
was  no  other  among  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  whose 
greatness  seemed  so  directly  stolen  from  that  of  the  Crown 
itself,  no  other  whose  fief,  by  its  very  position,  seemed 
so  literally  to  hold  its  royal  overlord  in  fetters.*     And  Jealousy  of 
jealousy  of  William  and  his  Duchy  was  by  no  means  con-  princeB 
fined  to  the  King  and  his  immediate  subjects ;  nearly  all  ^/j?^ 


^  See  vol.  i.  p.  189  ;  yol.  ii.  p.  loa. 

'  Will.  Pict.  96.  "  Normanniam,  quae  sub  Regibus  Franoorum  egit  ex 
antiquo,  prope  in  regnom  eveotam."  Wbat  would  our  old  friend  Dudo 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  209,  247)  have  said  to  the  "prope**  ? 

'lb.  "  Quum  Imperatorem  Romanum,  quo  majus  potentise  sive 
dignitatis  nomen  in  orbe  terranim  aliud  non  est,  amicum  et  socium 
haberet." 

*  lb.  "  Quum  provinciis  multis  pnesideret  potentibus,  quarum  domini 
ant  rectores  militiie  sua?  essent  administri,  Comitem  Willelmum  suum 
nee  amicum  nee  militem,  sed  hostem  esse." 

*  See  above,  p.  116. 
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OHAP.  xn.  the  Princes  of  Oaul  seem  to  have  been  for  onoe  ready  to 

abei  their  suzerain  against  one  whom  thej  all  equally 

Geoffev      dreaded  and  envied.     That  the   Hammer  of  Anjoa  was 

'      eagerly  waiting  for  the  fitting  moment  to  deal  another 

Theobald    blow  need  hardly  be  said.     And  the  old  hereditary  gradge 

Mid  Slam-  niay  l**ve  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Theobald  of  Blois,  now 

P**°^ '       rejoicing  in  the  higher  dignity  of  Count  of  Champagne. 

He  had  won  that  County  by  driving  out  his  nephew  Odo/ 

and  the  favourable  reception  which  the  dispossessed  prince 

found  at  the  court  of  William^  his  marriage  with  a  near 

kinswoman  of  the  Duke,^  may  have  been  either  the  cause  or 

William     the  result  of  his  uncle*s  enmity.     But  it  is  hard  to  see  how 

Aquiutne.  the  powcr  of  Normaudy  could  be  threatening  to  a  prince  so 

distant  as  the  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

Nor  had  William  given  his  southern  namesake  any  offence^ 

unless  indeed  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  thought  it  his  duty  to 

avenge  the  ignominious  escape  of  his  brother  from   the 

dominions  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.     Yet  all  these 

princes,  we  are   told^  were  eager,  in  an   unusual  fit  of 

loyalty,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  King  whom  they  all 

so  &ithfully  served,  but  to  whom  the  upstart  Bastard  at 

Rouen  refused  all  obedience.^    And  all,  King  and  Princes, 

were  specially  stirred  up  by  certain  members  of  the  royal 

family,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  identify,  but  who  are  said  to 

have  thought  that  Normandy,  or  some  part  of  it,  might 


*  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates,  ii.  614. 

^  lb.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  kinswoman  of  WQ- 
liam's  whom  Odo  married  was  not  Adelaide,  the  Dukc^s  sister,  but  the 
younger  Adelaide,  her  daughter  by  Ingelram  of  Ponthieu.  See  vol. 
ii.  p.  588. 

'  Will.  Pict.  97.  "Condolentes  in  eftdem  Theobaldusy  ^ictaTorum 
Comes,  Graafredus,  item  reliqui  summates,  quadam  insuper  indignatione 
private  intolerandum  ducebant  sese  Regis,  quocumque  pnevia  yocarent, 
signiB  parere ;  Willelmum  Normannorum  nequaquam  pro  Rege,  sed 
coniidenter  atque  indesinenter  ad  ejus  magnitudinem,  quam  aliquanttun 
attrivit,  ulteriiis  atterendam,  vel  si  quA  vi&  yaleant,  conterendam,  in  armia 
adtare." 
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form  oonvenient  appanages  for  th^nselves.^     A  joint  ex-  ohap.  xn. 
pedition  againBt  Normandy,  on  a  scale  which  should  surpass 
all  former  expeditions,  was  agreed  upon. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  lavishes  all  his  rhetoric 
and  all  his  powers  of  classical  allusion  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  danger  by  which  Normandy  was  now 
threatened.  CsBsar  himself,  the  conqueror  of  the  Grauls,  Danger  of 
or  a  general  greater  than  CsBsar,  if  Rome  herself  had  pro-  °""*"  ^' 
duced  a  greater,  might  have  felt  fear  at  the  approach  of  such 
a  host  as  was  now  poured  £rom  every  region  of  Gaul  upon 
the  devoted  Duchy.*  The  whole  land  was  stirred  even  to 
its  remotest  comers.  The  movement  reached  to  the  Ducal 
Burgundy,  the  most  eastern  fief  of  the  Parisian  Crown. 
It  aroused  the  Gascon  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
men  who  dwelt  among  the  volcanic  peaks  of  less  distant 
Auvergne.  All  these  drew  the  sword;  but  Prance  and 
Britanny,  as  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  Norman  land,  were 
the  most  eager  for  its  destruction.*  Through  all  Nor- 
mandy, the  men  of  peaceftd  callings,  the  priest,  the  peasant, 
the  burgher,  all  trembled  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  goods,  their  very  lives.  But  they  thought  what 
a  champion  they  had  in  their  mighty  Duke,  and  their 
hearts  were  comforted.  Laying  aside  flourishes  like  these, 
and  confessing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing  the  warriors 
of  Otssoonj  and  Auvergne,  or  even  those  of  Burgundy,  there 

'  Will.  Pict.  97.  "  Pneterea  concupiebant  Normanniam,  aut  ejus  partem, 
quidam  Regis  prozimi." 

*  lb.  "  Juliom  Caesarem,  yel  bellandi  peritiorem  aliquem,  si  fuerit 
peritior,  exercittto  Bomani  ducem  (ex  mille  nationibuB  coacti  olim,  dum 
Roma  florentiasima  mille  provinciis  imperitAsset)  hujus  agminis  immanitate 
terreri  potaisae  afllrmares." 

'  lb.  '<  Burgundiam,  Arverniam,  atque  Wasconiam  properare  videres 
horribiles  ferro  :  imo  vires  tanti  regni,  quanttun  in  climata  mundi  quatuor 
patent,  cunctas,  Franciam  tamen  et  Britanniam,  qaant6  nobis  viciniorea, 
tant^  ardentiuB  infeetas/'  As  be  speaks  of  the  '*  reg^um,"  he  clearly  means 
by  Bargundy  only  the  Duchy  which  held  of  the  French  Crown.  His  use 
of  "  Franda"  along  with  the  rest,  as  the  name  of  one  part  of  Gaul,  should 
be  noticed.    Compare  the  use  of  the  word  by  Flodoard  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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oHAP.  xn.   is  no  doubt  that  a  great  and  unusual  effort  was  made,  both 

by  the  King  and  bj  those  of  his  great  vassals  who  were 

Union  of    most  immediately  open  to  his  influence.     An  invasion  of 

Prints      Normandy  was  decreed,  which  really  was  planned  on  a 

acjTunst       greater  scale,  and  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic  way, 

than  any  that  had  ever  gone  before  it.     The  whole  forces  of 

the  royal  domain— of  Prance,  in  the  language  of  the  time — 

Guy  of       together  with  the  forces  of  Count  Theobald  and  of  Count 

anTxheo-   ^"7  ^f  Ponthieu,  were  assembled  for  a  combined  attack 

^^-  on  the  Duchy.     Guy  came,  naturally  enough,  to  avenge 

abHence  of  the  death  of  his  brother ;  ^  what  is  most  to  be  remarked  is 

S^^u     ^^^  seeming  absence  of  the  Prince  whom  we  should  have 

expected  to  find  first  at  the  muster,  the  restless  Hammer 

of  Anjou.      Some   of  his  subjects  seem   indeed  to   have 

shared  in  the  expedition,  but  there  is  no  certain  account 

of  Geofirey  himself  till  the   campaign  was   over.*      His 

absence  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.     The  chronicles 

of  his  own  coimtry  do  not  supply  us  with  any  records  of 

other  undertakings  which   might  explain   his  failure   to 

share  in   an   enterprise  which   one  would   have   thought 

would  have  had  every  charm  for  him.     But,  even  in  his 

Doable       absence,  the  muster  was  a  great  one.     The  forces  of  the 

Normandy.  ^^^S  ^^^  ^^^  vassals  were  divided  into  two  armies  for  the 

I054-         invasion  of  Normandy  at  two  distinct  points.     Our  Latin 

authorities,  glad  as  ever  to  fall  back  on  the  geography  of  a 

past  age,  tell   us  how   the  forces  both  of  Celtic  and  of 

^  Will.Pict.  98.  "Guido,  Pontivi  Comes,  ad  vindicandum  fratrem  Ingel- 
ranniim  nimia  avidus.*'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.  **6uido  Pontivi  Comee 
Htudiosiiis  ultionis  fratris  intendit.*' 

'  I  find  no  mention  of  Geoffrey  as  present,  except  in  William  of  Juroi^ges 
(vii.  24),  who  makes  him  accompany  the  King.  Tliis  account  is  followed  by 
Benolt  of  Saint  More,  35245  ; 

"  Li  quens  d* Anjou  Geirei  Martel,  1  vint  od  riche  compaignie 

Qui  del  ovraigne  esteit  mult  bel,  £  od  ses  archers  de  yalie.*^ 

But  it  is  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  and  the  other  writers  should  ha^e 
left  out  so  important  a  person,  had  he  really  been  there,  and  his  abeenoe, 
hard  as  it  is  to  account  for  it,  agrees  better  with  what  foUows. 
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Belgic  Gbul  were  gathered  together  in  two  divisions.  The  chap.  xn. 
Celtic  host  was  to  xnarch  under  the  command  of  the  King 
in  person^  the  forces  of  the  Belgian  lands  under  that  of 
his  brother  Odo.  With  Odo  was  joined  in  command  the 
King's  special  favourite,  Reginald  of  Clermont^  not  the 
more  £Etmous  Clermont  in  the  distant  land  of  Auvergne, 
but  the  lowlier  Clermont  in  the  nearer  land  of  Beauvais. 
With  them  marched  two  other  leaders  of  the  rank  of 
Count,  Ralph  of  Montdidier  and  he  of  whom  we  have 
already  heard,  Guy  of  Ponthieu.*  The  vernacular  poet 
more  kindly  helps  us  to  the  real  names  of  the  districts 
which  are  veiled  under  the  obsolete  titles  delighted  in  by 
the  Latin  writers.  Normandy  was  to  be  invaded  on  each 
side  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Seine  was  taken  as  the  limit 
alike  of  the  lands  to  be  invaded  and  of  the  hosts  which 
were  severally  to  invade  them.*  The  Northern,  the  Belgic,  Forces  of 
host  was  to  enter  the  elder  Normandy,  the  first  home  of  Qaup* 
Rolf,  the  French-speaking  land  of  Rouen.  They  were  to  ^^i^'-Odo. 
enter  by  way  of  Beauvais,  to  advance  and  ravage  the  land 
of  Caux,  the  coast-land  to  the  right  of  the  Seine,  the  land 
around  the  minster  of  Fecamp  and  the  castle  of  Lillebonne. 
They  were  to  harry  the  whole  district  and  diocese  of 
Rouen,  and  to  carry  their  ravages  up  to  the  metropolis 

^  Ord.  yit.657  ^  (cf.638  D).  "  Aliam  [phalangem]  Odoni  iratri  auo  ac 
Rainaldo  de  Claro  Monte,  et  duobus  ConsulibuB,  Badulfo  de  Monte-De- 
aiderii  atqae  Widoni  de  Pontivo,  commendavit."  William  of  Poitiers,  like 
RicHer  of  old  (see  vol.  i.  p.  333,  note  3,  cf.  237,  note  a),  is  strong  in  his  anti- 
quated geography.  He  tells  us  (98)  about  ''Quantus  miles  inter  Sequanam 
et  Garonnam  fluyios  coUigeretur  (quas  gentes  multas  uno  nomine  Celti- 
galloB  appellant)  ;'*  then  about  those  who  were  "  inter  flumen  Rhenum 
[Henry  the  Frank's  notions  about  the  Rhine  frontier  were  doubtless 
difierent]  et  Sequanam  coUecti,  qufe  Gallia  Belgica  nuncupatur/'  Lastly, 
'*  Regem  insuper  comitabatur  Aquitania  pars  GrallisB  tertia."  Reginald  of 
Clermont  is  "  Rainaldus  familiarissimus.**  Was  he  commissioned  to  supply 
the  incapacity  of  Odo  ?  See  vol.  i.  p.  520. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9919 ; 

"  La  gent  de  dous  parz  a  mand^e 
Si  come  Saine  Ta  devisee." 

VOL.  ni.  L 
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oHAP.  xn.  itself.^  To  the  muster  of  Odo  came  the  men  of  pri- 
matial  Rheims;  the  men  too  of  Soissons^  once  the  home 
of  Merovingian  royalty,  and  so  soon  to  become  the  guerdon 
of  a  Norman  traitor.*  There  also  were  the  men  of  Laon, 
where  the  line  of  the  Teutonic  Emperor  had  so  long 
lingered^  and  the  men  of  Noyons^  the  city  which  had 
beheld  the  permanent  inauguration  of  the  Parisian  King- 
dom.^  There  marched  the  forces  of  Vermandois,  whose 
Carolingian  Lord  appeared  as  the  loyal  homager  of  the 
upstart  dynasty.^  The  promise  of  Norman  spoil  drew  the 
men  of  Amiens^  soon  to  become  the  flock  of  the  Prelate 
whose  verse  was  to  hand  down  to  us  the  minutest  con- 
temporary record  of  Norman  victory.*  Himself,  not  yet 
a  father  of  the  Church,  may  well  have  followed,  among 
the  men  of  his  native  Ponthieu,  to  avenge  a  slaughtered 
nephew  and  a  self-banished  niece.^  Thither  men  came 
from  Meulan  on  the  Seine  and  from  Beaumont  on  the  Oise,' 
fix)m  the  corn-fields  of  Brie  and  from  the  rose-gardens'  of 

*  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.  "  Ut  per  vada  Ept»  Neostriam  citd  introxrent, 
Braimn  et  Calcegium  totumqne  Rothomagensezu  pagum  invaderent  ferro 
et  flammft,  nee  ne  rapinis  usque  ad  mare  penitua  devastarent.** 

*  See  above,  p.  119. 

'  Hugh  Capet  was  crowned  at  Noyon.  Richer,  iy.  12.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  268. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9913.  "Cels  de  Melant  d  de  Yermendeiz/*  See 
above,  p.  120.    The  reigning  Count  was  Herbert  the  Fourth. 

*  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  author  of  the  poem  "  De  Bello  Has- 
tingensi"  (see  Will.  Gem.  vii.  44),  was  a  son  of  Ingelram  the  First  and 
uncle  of  Guy  and  of  Ingelram  the  Second.  He  raooeeded  to  the  see 
about  1058. 

*  See  above,  pp.  136,  139. 

*  Wace,  9925,  says  ''Cels  de  FUmdres  h  de  Belmont,'*  and  Benott 
(35255)  "  La  furent  Flamenc  e  Poher."  But  the  presence  of  rabjecsta  of 
Baldwin  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  and  Benolt  in  some  sort  conihtes  MnoBelf 
by  adding  "  E  Bndben9on  e  Hainuer,"  thus  getting  beyond  the  bordera  of 
the  Western  realm  within  which  the  others  strictly  confine  themaelyeB.  Se 
was  most  likely  misled,  as  others  have  been  since,  by  the  grand  talk  about 
the  Rhine. 

*  That  is,  if  Provins  roses,  brought  from  the  East  by  pilgrims  or  Cru- 
saders, had  reached  Europe  so  soon. 
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Provins.      By  twenties,  by  hundreds,  by  thousands^  the  chap,  xn. 
force  of  all  the  lands  right  of  the  Seine  gathered  under 
the  banners  of  Ghiy  and  Odo,   to  carry  slaughter  and 
devastation  through  those  parts  of  Normandy  which  lay 
on  their  own  side  of  the  great  Norman  river. 

The  other  muster  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  Forces  of 

.  "Celtic 

King  himself.  Thither  came  the  men  of  those  ancient  oaul" 
cities  of  central  Oanl^  which,  now  no  less  than  then,  which  ^^  ^^^ 
then  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  Csdsar  and  in  the  old  time 
before  him,  still  sit^  each  one  as  a  lady  for  ever,^  by  the 
banks  of  their  ancient  rivers  or  on  the  proud  crests  of 
their  everlasting  hills.  If  their  peaceful  calliDg  did  not 
keep  them  by  their  thrones  and  altars,  the  crosses  of 
three  Metropolitans  might  have  been  borne  to  the  camp  of 
Henry.  The  men  of  Bourges  and  Berry  ^  came  from  around 
the  steep  of  old  Avaricum,  whence  Ambigatus  had  sent 
forth  his  swarming  colonists  to  more  southern  lands,^  and 
wh^e  Yercingetorix  had  bid  defiance  to  the  mightiest  of 
southern  invaders.^  Thither  too  came  the  men  of  Sens, 
the  countrymen  of  Brennus  and  his  host,  the  city  whose 
sons  had  encamped  upon  the  Roman  forum  and  had  wound 
their  way  round  the  steep  of  the  Boman  capitol.'^  And 
from  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire,  Ax)m  around  the 
towers  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Gutian,  came  the  men 

'  Isaiah  zlvli.  7. 

*  Roman  do  Ron,  9^3.  "  De  Bourges  h  de  Berri."  As  usual,  the 
names  of  the  city  and  of  the  district  are  both  slightly  varying  forms  of  the 
old  Gaulish  name ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  them  distinguished  in  such 
a  marked  way,  which  seems  not  to  be  done  in  anjr  other  part  of  the 
catalogue. 

*  Liyy,  t.  34. "  Celtarum  qus  pars  QallisB  tertia  est  penes  Bituriges  summa 
imperii  fuit ;  ii  Begem  Celtioo  dabant,  Ambigatus  is  fuit,'*  etc.  Then  follows 
the  account  of  his  sending  forth  the  Colonies  under  his  sister's  sons 
Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus.  Did  the  special  sanctity  of  a  sister's  son 
(see  YoL  ii.  p.  368)  extend  to  the  Celts ! 

*  Oaesar,  B.  G.  vii  18,  19.    Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  ii.  14. 

*  Livy,  T.  35.  "  Senones  recentissimi  advenamm."  They  alone  seem  to 
haye  been  concerned  in  the  taking  of  Bome. 

L  2 
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CHAP.  zn.   of  Tonrs^  the  fellow-citizens  of  so  many  saints,  whose  land, 

now  crushed  beneath  the  Hammer  of  Anjou,  had  once  seen 

73^*      the  Hammer  of  Christendom  break  in  pieces  the  hosts  of 

the  False  Prophet.     Thither  too  came  the  contingents  of 

the  other  cities  by  the  g^eat  boundary  stream,  the  men 

of  Count  Theobald's  Blois  and  of  King  Henry's  Orleans. 

There  were  the  men  of  the  border-land  of  Perche,  and  of  the 

King's  own  towns  of  Etampes  and  Montlhery,  towns  whose 

fame,  such  as  it  is,  was  reserved  for  later  days.     Thither 

came  the  men  of  the  bocage  and  the  men  of  the  plain,^ 

the  men  of  the  vast  comland  which  surrounds  the  hill  of 

Chartres,  the  hill  where  Druids  had  once  held  their  org^es^ 

but  where  the  rites  of  the  heathen  had  now  given  way  to 

the  learning  and  holiness  of  Prelates  like  Fulbert  and  like 

Ivo.     Full  no  doubt  of  faith  in  that  revered  relic  before 

which  Rolf  and  his  pirate-host  had  quailed,*  the  land  of 

the   old  enemy  of  Richard  the  Fearless'   sent  forth  its 

forces  to  wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  successor  alike  of 

Rolf  and  of  Richard. 

The  King's      The  host  of  Celtic  Gaul  held  its  trysting-place  at  a  spot 

usembtes   ^oomcd  to  be  memorable  and  fatal  above  all  other  spots  in 

at  Mantes,  ^he  history  of  the  Conqueror.     King  Henry's  standard  was 

pitched  in  the  border  town  of  Mantes,  the  town  ruled  by 

a  grandson  of  iEthelred,  a  nephew  of  Eadward,^  a  prince 

whose  death  was  to  bring  undeserved  reproach  upon  the 

Conqueror's  name  and  whose  city  was  to  behold  the  last 

Descrip-     and  the  least  worthy  of  his  exploits.     Mantes,  the  frontier 

town°     *  pos^   ^f   France    against   Normandy,   was   a  spot  whose 

position  had  made  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  William's  Wiking 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  9941  ; 

"  Gels  de  Perche  h  del  Cbartrain, 
Gels  del  boscage  h  eels  del  plain." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  189.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  a6o. 

*  See  Ord.  Vit.  655  G.  He  gives  Fulk  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Guy,  as  a  third  son  of  Drogo  and  Godgifu  besides  Walter  and 
Ralph. 
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fathers  in  the  days  when  Bouen  was  still  a  post  to  be  won^  ohap.  zn. 
and  when  Paris  was  still  a  post  to  be  threatened.  No 
other  spot  lay  as  a  more  convenient  centre  between  the 
two  great  cities  of  the  Seine.  On  the  left  bank,  the  higher  ^ 
ground  on  which  the  town  itself  stands  slopes  gently  to 
the  river.  A  range  of  loiPder  hills,  as  all  along  this  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  bounds  the  valley  on  the  other  side. 
But  at  this  point  the  stream  divides,  and  two  large  islands, 
resorts  such  as  the  pirates  of  the  North  so  dearly  loved,  at 
once  divide  and  unite  by  bridges,  old  and  new,  the  town 
itself  and  its  suburb  of  Limay.  The  islands  of  the  Seine, 
like  the  islands  of  the  Loire,  had  ofttimes  seen  Rolf  and 
Hasting  moor  their  barks  and  teU  over  their  plunder;  and 
now  it  was  around  those  islands  that  the  host  assembled 
which  was  at  last  to  take  vengeance  for  those  old  wrongs, 
and  to  bring  the  sons  of  the  Pirates  to  an  utter,  if  a  tardy, 
submission.  The  host  that  gathered  at  Mantes,  the  host 
under  the  command  of  the  King  himself,  was  to  enter  and 
harry  the  land  of  Evreux  and  the  land  of  Rouen;  the 
King  of  the  French  would  ride  by  Lisieux  to  the  sea 
from  which  the  hated  intruders  could  no  longer  keep  him ; 
he  would  return  by  Auge,  lord  of  all  those  lands  within 
the  Norman  border  where  the  tongue  and  life  of  France 
had  taken  root,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  been  his 
brothers-in-arms  on  the  day  of  Val-Ss-dunes.^  The 
Bastard  might  perhaps  still  be  allowed  to  reign  over  his 
old  enemies;  the  rough  Northern  blood  of  Bayeux  and 
Coutances  might  have  him,  if  they  would,  for  their  ruler ; 
but  the  old  grant,  wrung  in  the  days  of  weakness  from 
King  Charles  and  Duke  Robert,  should  be  recovered  by 
a  prince  who  united  the  claims  of  Ladn  and  of  Paris,  and 


Boman  de  Rou,  9948  ; 
"  Kormanz  manace.  mult  ae  vante        Tres  k'k  la  mer  chevalchera, 
K*il  destruireit  Evredn,  £  par  Auge  s'en  reveindra." 

Rosmeif  destruira  h  lieyin 
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osAP.  xn.   who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  no  longer  kept  out  of  his 
own  Bouen  and  cut  off  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  Seine. 


Prepare.         The  preparations  of  Duke  William  were  equal  to  the 

William,     great  emergency  in  which  he  found  himself.     He  called 

He  gatbeni  out  the  wholc  forcc  of  his  Duchy.    To  meet  the  twofold 

'  invasion  he  gathered  a  twofold  army,  each  division  of 

which  was  to  defend  one  side  of  the  Seine  against  the 

His  own     approaching  enemy.      For    his  own  share  he  took    the 

opposed  to  defence  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the 

the  King,    j^^^g  threatened  by  the  King  in  person.     Had  he  cast 

Qaestion  of  away  the  feudal  scruple  which  we  have  seen  acting  upon 

scruple.      ^^  mind  during  the  siege  of  Arques  ?     Did  he  now  deem 

that  so  many  injuries  had  at  last  absolved  him  from  every 

duty  of  a  vassal,  and  that  he  might  now,  without  a  stain 

on  his  honour  or  his  conscience,  go  forth,  and,  if  need  be, 

meet  his  lord  in  battle  face  to  face?    Or  did  he  foresee 

that,  as  the  event  proved,  no  such   meeting  would  be 

needful?    Did  he  know  that  the   surest  way  to  avoid 

meeting  his  lord  face  to  face  was  to  go  forth  in  person  to 

meet  him  ?     However  this  may  be,  William  now  took  on 

himself  the  immediate  duty  of  protecting  the  lands  against 

which  King  Henry  was  marching,  the  lands  between  the 

WilliAm*8    Seine  and  the  Dive.^     For  their  defence  he  gathered  the 

£^  forces  of  the  neighbouring  districts.     The  warriors  of  the 

Nmt^d    ^^''y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^g^f  where  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  was  then 

a  famous  haven,  came  to  meet  the  King  who  had  specially 

marked  out  their  district  as  one  object  of  his  attack.     The 

men  of  Falaise  and  of  the  whole   County  of  Hiesmes 

pressed  as  ever  to  the  standard  of  the  sovereign  who  was 

'  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.  '*  Ego  h  contra  non  segiiis  processi,  contra  Regis 
mapalia  per  litus  Sequanse  cam  meis  me  semper  opposui."  80  Roman  de 
Ron,  9965 ; 

"  L'altre  ont  li  Dus  od  sei, 
Ki  remaindrant  cuntre  U  Rei." 
He  then  goes  on  with  the  catalogue. 
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more  specially  their  own.     Balph  of  Tesson^  no  longer  ohap.  xu. 

loubtfiil,  no  longer  hesitating  between  his  loyalty  and 

bis   plighted  oath,  came  once  more  to  yield  that  help 

which  had  been  foond  so  effectual  on  an  earlier  day  of 

battle.^     All  these  were  men  who  had  fought  6n  William's 

side  when  the  French  monarch  had  passed  as  a  deliverer 

through  the  lands  which  he  now  entered  as  an  enemy. 

But  others  came  on  that  day  to  William's  muster  who^  at  Loyalty  of 

Henry's  former  coming,  had  fought  against  King  and|^^theC6- 

Duke  aUke.     The  men  of  the  Bessin  were  there  to  atone  ^i^^"* 

Tor  the  error  of  the  day  when  they  had  met  their  prince  in 

Etrms.     Hamon   Dentatus  slept  in  his  honoured  tomb  at 

Esquay;'  Grimbald  lay  with  his  fettered  limbs  in  some 

lowlier  grave ; '  and,  since  they  were  gone,  no  traitor  had 

disturbed  the  fidelity  of  the  Saxon  land.     And  it  is  with 

Ei  special  thrill  of  pride  that  the  island  poet  tells  us  how 

the  Barons  of  the  Cdtentin^  were  there  too,  ready  as  before 

to  break  a  lance  with  the  French  invader/  but  this  time 

to  break  it  not  as  the  rebels  but  as  the  loyal  subjects  of 

their  own  prince.    And  fix>m  still  more  distant  comers 

of  his   Duchy  men  pressed  to  William's  standard.     The 

brother    whom   he    had   advanced,    Robert    the    son   of 

Herleva    and   Herlwin,   led  the  men    of  his  county  to 

the  ducal  muster.     He  came  from  the  fortress  of  which  Contingent 

the  Duke  had  deprived,  perhaps  defrauded,  his  cousin  and  Mortun, 

namesake,  now  a  wanderer  and  an  adventurer  in  the  most 

distant  field  of  Norman  valoar.^    The  Lord  of  Mortain 

had  fixed  his  home  in  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all 

the  picturesque  sites  in  which  the  Norman  chiefe  seem  to 

have  delighted.     His  castle  on  the  rock  has  been  wantonly 

destroyed  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  barbarous  official 

*  See  vol  ii.  p.  257.  '  lb.  p.  260.  '  lb.  p»  a68. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9967  ; 

"Venir  fist  eels  de  Beessin 
E  li  Baranz  de  Coetentin." 
>  See  vol.  iL  p.  258.  •  See  vol.  u.  p.  290  et  8e<iq. 
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oiup.  XII.  buildings  of  modeni  France.  Bat  the  land  from  which 
Robert  brought  his  warriors  still  retains  its  charm;  the 
cliffs,  the  winding  dells,  and,  rarest  sight  of  all,  the  water- 
fiills,  great  and  small,  bounding  from  one  rocky  stage  to 
another,  are  there  still ;  the  grand  and  simple  church,  of 
a  somewhat  later  age,  still  remains,  and,  yet  above  town 
and  castle,  rise  still  loftier  heights,  from  which  the  eye 
may  range  as  &r  as  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.     And, 

andAvran-  more  distant  still*  than  the  men  of  Mortain,  came  the  men 
of  the  march  against  the  Breton,  the  men  of  Avranches, 
viscounty  and  city,  where  the  proudest  steep  in  all  the 
Norman  land,  crowned,  alas,  no  longer  by  its  vanished 
minster,  takes  in  the  Archangers  Mount  as  but  one  point 
in  a  landscape  where  half  Normandy  and  Britanny  seem  to 
lie  at  the  beholder's  feet.  From  the  Coesnon  to  the  Dive, 
from  Seez  to  Cherbourg,  all  were  there,  stout  of  heart  and 
ready  of  hand,  to  guard  their  country  and  their  sovereign 
against  the  attacks  of  their  faithless  overlord. 

William's        The  plan  of  the   Duke  was  to  stand  wholly  on   the 

defence,  defensive.  All  provisions  of  every  kind  were  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  King's  line  of  march;  the  cattle  were  to  be 
driven  to  the  woods,  and  the  peasants  to  be  sent  to  take 
care  of  them  there.^  He  would  himself  with  his  division 
follow  the  King's  steps ;  he  would  encamp  near  him,  and 
be  sure  to  cut  off  every  man  who  strayed  {rota  the  royal 
camp  for  forage  or  plunder.^      The  like   policy  was   en- 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  9968  ; 

**  E  eels  del  val  de  Moretoing 
£  d'AvreDches  ki  est  plus  loing." 
'  lb.  9975  ; 

*'  Mult  prez  sereit,  90  dist,  del  Rei,  La  viande  fist  trestumer 

Prez  del  Rei  se  herbergereit,  De  la  u  li  Keis  dut  passer : 

£  des  forriers  garde  prendreit :  Li  bestes  fist  as  bois  mener 

N*ireient  mie  luing  en  forage,  £t  as  vilains  les  fist  garder." 

K'il  ni  'aient,  s'il  poet,  damage. 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.    *' Juxta  Regis  castra  sensim  obambuUns,  .  . 
ut  nee  cominiis  pugnandi  copiam  fitoeret,  nee  provinciam  ooram  w  Tastari 
sineret." 
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joined  on  the  defenders  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Seine,  ohap.  zn. 
The  men  of  Canx  and  of  the  other  districts  in  that,  quarter  The 
were  placed  under  four  of  the  chief  men  of  their  own  beyond 
district.     Old  Hugh  of  Goumay,  at  the  head  of  the  men  ***®  ^®^°*- 
of  BrayCj  came  from  his  frontier  town  by  the  minster  of 
Saint  Hildebert^  the  town  whose  name  he  was  to  transfer  to 
more  than  one  spot  in  conquered  England.^     Count  Robert 
of  £u  came  from  the  other  frontier  town  so  lately  honoured 
by  the  marriage  rites  of  his  sovereign.     William  Crespin 
came  from  the  less  famous   Bee  of  the  land  of  Caux,^ 
whose  name  is  eclipsed  by  that  more  honoured  namesake 
.which  was  then  the  light  of  Normandy.      And  Walter 
Oi£&rd^  who  had  so  well  kept  the  wooden  castle  below 
the  steep  of  Arques^^  was  now  to  take  his  share  in  warfare  I 

of  a  freer  and  a  wilder  kind.  Till  the  whole  force  of  the 
land  could  be  got  together^  the  Barons  of  Eastern  Nor- 
mandy were  bidden  to  watch  the  foe^  to  skulk  in  the 
woods^  and  to  give  the  invaders  no  opportunity  for  an 
attack.^ 

The  right  division  of  the  French  army^  the  division  of  Ravages 
Belgic  G«ul^  seems  to  have  entered  Normandy  somewhere  French. 
near  the  frontier  town  of  Aumale.     They  passed  on,  com- 
mitting every  sort  of  ravage  as  they  went.    Saracens,  we  are 
told,  could  not  have  done  worse.^     Houses  great  and  small 
were  burned^  so  were  churches  and  monasteries,  moveable 

'  Boman  de  Rou,  9960.  "  Et  de  Gornai  li  viel  Huon."  Old  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  (Wace^  3x7)  truly  says,  if  he  had  found  hia  bride  at  the  court 
of  King  Pippin.  Yet  he  lived  to  fight  at  Senlac.  The  name  Buryives  at 
Barrow  Gumey  in  SomerBetahire  and  elsewhere. 

»  See  Taylor's  Waoe,  171.    De  Crisp.  Gen.  Giles  34a. 

'  See  above,  p.  139.  To  these  four  William  of  Poitiers  adds  Hugh  of 
Montfort. 

*  Boman  de  Bou.  9983-9989.   Of.  Benolt,  35325.    William  of  Poitiers 

rather  slurs  this  part  over,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  carnage  of  Mortemer 

at  onoe. 

»  Benolt,  35339 ; 

"  Si  ce  fiiissent  genz  Sarrazine, 

Ne  fiessent  teu  descepline." 
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oHAP.  XII.  goodfl  were  carried  off,  among  which,  as  in  old  Greek 
war&re,  human  prey  seems  to  have  been  thought  not  the 
least  valuable.    The  peasants  whom  they  fell  in  with  were 
seized  and  carried  off;^  women  were  everywhere  ravished; 
children  and  old  men  seem  to  have  been  dispatched  at 
They         oucc.*     In   this  way  they  marched  on  till  they  reached 
Mortemer.  Mortemer,  not  Mortemer  by  the  forest  of  Lions,  but  a 
more  northern   Mortemer,  which  draws  its  whole  claim 
to  remembrance  from  the  events  of  this  campaign.     The 
country  through  which  they  passed  may  be  called  hilly; 
but   the  hills  have   no   specially  marked  or   picturesque 
character.     The  town   of  Aumale   stands  on  a  compara- 
tive height,  which  slopes  away  by  a  gradual  descent  to 
the   west.     A  bottom,  in   no   way  specially  marked   by 
nature,  divides  this  hill  from  another  of  the  same  kind, 
the  road  over  which  leads  the  traveller  to  the  town  of 
Drincourt  on  the  Dieppe,  now  known  as  Neufch&td-in- 
Braye.     From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  the  river 
Eaulne  flows  down  to  meet  the  Dieppe  and  the  Varenne 
Descrip-     by  the  castle  of  Arques.     In  the  space  between  the  two 
pliaoe^     ^  ^^}  &  little  way  from  the  road,  and  almost  hidden  by 
trees,  lie  the  shell  of  a  round  tower  on  its  mound,  a  church 
of  but  small  attractions,  and  a  few  scattered  houses  and 
gardens,  so  &r  from  forming  a  town  that  they  are  hardly 
The  town    worthy  to  be  called  a  village.      That  spot  is  Mortemer ; 
and  not      ^^^  ^^^  absence  of  anything  remarkable  in  the  Mortemer 
rebuilt.       ^f  ^Q  present  day  is  the  best  witness  of  the  event  which 
made  Mortemer  famous  in  the  days  of  William.     In  those 
days  Mortemer  was  evidently  a  town  of  some  size,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  eleventh  century.     There  is  no 
sign  that  the  town  was  fortified  ;   the  tower  which  still 

*  Iloman  de  Ron,  10007.    "  VUains  pernent,  fiunes  |K>rgie8ent."     Benoit 
goes  more  into  detail. 

*  Benoit,  35341; 

"  N'i  espaiment  k  riens  vivanz, 
N'ae  vielles  genz  ne  as  en&nz." 
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remains  has  doubtless  supplanted  a  donjcm  of  the  earlier  chap.  xn. 
type;  but  it  was  the  mere  private  fortress  of  the  lord 
and  not  the  defence  of  the  town  itself.  The  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  place  must  have  been  g^reat.  Mor- 
temer  could  .now  hardly  supply  entertainment  to  a  passing 
trareller;  but  we  are  told  that  the  French  army  took  up 
their  head-quarters  there^  on  account  of  the  g^ood  and 
plentiful  accommodation  which  the  town  afforded.^  Mor- 
temer  became  a  centre  of  systematic  plunder.  The  French 
devoted  the  day  to  pillage ;  the  neighbourhood  was  harried 
with  fire  and  sword ;  stores  of  cattle  and  wine  were  brought 
in  to  Mortemer;  and  the  night  was  given  to  feasting^ 
drinking,  and  every  sort  of  excess.^ 

The  Norman  leaders  had  been  well  served  by  spies,  and  The 
ihey  had  now  found  exactly  the  opportunity  for  which  they  Mortemer 
had  been  waiting.     One  vigorous  blow  might  crush  <«ie""'PJ^®^ 
division  of  the  invaders  altogether,  and  the   force  of  all  Nonnana. 
Normandy  might  then  turn  against  the  other.     The  four 
leaders,  with  Hugh  of  Montfort,  and  Roger  of  Mortemer, 
the  lord  of  the  town  in  which  the  enemy  had  fixed  them- 
selves, at  the  head  of  the  whole  levies  of  the  country, 
made  a  night  march  upon  the  unexpecting  invaders.    The 
Norman  force  reached  Mortemer  at  day -break.      They 
found  no  preparations  for  defence;   most  of  the   French 
were  still  asleep.     With  the  true  Norman  instinct,  fire 
was  the  first  means  of  attack  resorted  to.     The  French- 
men were  awakened  by  the  burning  of  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  quartered.    The  confusion  was  frightful ; 

*  Roman  de  Bon,  9990  ; 

"  A  Mortemer  se  herberg^erent ; 
Par  Taeeement  dea  OBtelz." 

And  again,  100 10 ; 

"  Abcz  tmverent  bias  ostelz." 

So  Benoit,  35353 ; 

'*  Mais  la  nuit  aiment  lea  deliz 
Dea  bona  mangers  e  lea  bons  liz." 

*  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  34.  ••  In  inoendiis  et  mulierum  ludibriis  oocupati." 
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Utter  dis- 
comfituro 
of  the 
French. 


men  had  to  arm  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and 
with  the  enemy  pressing  around  them.  One  man  would 
fain  mount  his  horse,  but  he  could  not  find  his  bridle; 
another^  still  less  lucky,  could  not  find  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was  lodged.*  The  most  part  strove 
to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  burning  town^  but  they  found 
the  head  of  each  street  guarded  by  Norman  soldiers."  Yet, 
according  to  every  account,  the  French,  though  taken  at 
such  a  disadvantage,  resisted  manfully,  and  kept  up  the 
struggle  for  several  hours,  fix)m  the  dawn  of  a  winter's  day, 
till  three  hours  after  noon.^  The  g^at  mass  of  the  French 
were  cut  to  pieces ;  a  few  escaped  to  skulk  in  the  woods, 
but  the  greater  number  were  cut  down  either  in  the  town 
itself  or  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  The  burned  and  charred 
ruins,  the  dunghills,  the  fields  and  paths  around  the  town, 
were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men.  Only  those 
were  spared  who  were  worth  sparing  for  the  sake  of  their 
ransom.  Many  a  Norman  soldier,  down  to  the  meanest 
serving-man  in  the  ranks,  carried  off  his  French  prisoner ; 
many  an  one  carried  off  his  two  or  three  goodly  steeds 
with  their  rich  harness.    In  all  Normandy  there  was  not 


'  Roman  de  Rou,  10031  (cf.  Benoit,  35394  et  seqq.)  ; 

"Tel  kuide  son  cheval  munter.  Tel  kuide  de  Tostel  iasir 

Ki  el  frein  ne  poet  assener,  Ki  k  Tus  ne  poet  avenir." 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  10035  ; 

'*  Nonnanz  gardouent  les  iessues, 
£  li  trepas  as  chiefs  des  rues." 
So  Benolt,  35404.    He  tells  us  (35399) ; 

''  £  li  mortel  brait  sunt  si  grant 
Que  Tom  n'i  oist  Deu  tonant.*' 
Compare  Giovanni  Villani's  (xii.  66.   Murat.  xiii.  948)  description  of  the 
bombards  at  Crecy  ;  "  Che  facieno  si  grande  tremuoto  e  romore,  cfae  parea 
che  Iddio  tonasse." 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  24.  "  Mane  commissum  bellum  in  continui  csede  oc- 
cumbentium  ad  usque  nonam  ab  utrisque  est  protractia."  So  Roman  de 
Rou,  10039  •' 

**  Dez  li  matin  sole!  I  levant 
Tresk'a  none  del  jur  passant." 
The  war  **  in  hieme  ante  Quadragesimam  "  (Ord.  Vit.  658  A). 
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a  prison  that  was  not  fnll  of  Frenchmen.^  As  for  the  leaders  chap.  xn. 
of  tlie  expedition,  Odo  the  King^s  brother  was  among  the  ^[*^^^*^® 
first  to  escape;  Reginald  of  Clermont  was  equally  lucky.*  Escape  of 
But  the  princes  of  Ponthieu  were  less  fortunate.   Waleran,  Regiiudd. 
the  Count's  brother,  was  slain,  fighting  valiantly.®    Count  ^^^  °^ 
Guy  himself  was   taken   prisoner,  and  was  kept'  as  the  Ponthieu.  j 

Duke's  captive  at  Bayeux  for  two  years.    He  was  at  last  J^^J^"'  i 

released,  but  only  on  doing  homage  and  binding  himself  to  Count  Guy. 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  for  the  yearly  service  of  a  hundred  le^^^^n 
knights  whenever  called  upon.*     Balph  of  Montdidier  fell  ^^^^    . 

o  *  *  homage  to 

into  the  hands  of  Boger  of  Mortemer,  whose  castle,  perhaps  WUliam. 
the  only  stone  building  in  the  town,  remained  standing  Jf^^^^^^ 
among  the  flames.    By  one  of  those  strange  feudal  com-  !f^?*f®"^ 

Rftlph  of 

plications  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  those  times,  the  Montdidier 
Lord  of  Mortemer  had  become  the  man  of  the  Count  of  ^^^af  * 
Montdidier.^    Boger  remembered  his  duty  to  his  lord,  even  scruple, 
when  that  lord  appeared  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy.     He 
tended  him  Mendly  in  his  castle  for  three  days,  and  then 
took  him  to  his  own  house  in  peace.^    But  this  discharge 
of  feudal  duty  was  held  by  Duke  William  to  be  inconsistent 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  10051 ;  / 

''  N'i  out  gaires  si  vil  gar9on  Od  tut  l*altre  menu  hemeia. 

Ki  n'enmenast  Franceiz  pruon,        K'out  chartre  en  tute  Xormendie, 

E  bela  destriers  n'out  dous  u  treis,    Ki  de  Franceiz  ne  fust  emplie." 

>  '*  Equorum  velocitate  saluti  coxuulant/*  says  William  of  Poitiers  (98), 
whose  account  is  confused,  and  who  seems  anxious  to  pass  off  the  surprise 
as  a  regular  battle.  Orderic  (658  A)  says  "velocitate  pedum  viguerunt." 
He  also  calla  it  '*  terribile  proelium,"  8cc.,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  con- 
tradicts Waoe's  account,  grounded  on  William  of  Jumi^ges. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10049,  aft^  recording  the  captivity  of  Guy  ; 

**  Maiz  Valeran,  sun  frere,  unt  mort, 
Chevalier  mult  vaillant  h  fort/* 

*  Ord.  Vit.  658  A.  "Post' duos  annos  hominium  ab  eo  tali  tenore 
recepi,  ut  exinde  mihi  semper  fidelie  ezsisteret,  et  militare  servitium,  ubi 
jussissem,  cum  centum  militibns  mihi  singulis  annis  exhiberet.** 

'  lb.    **  Hominium  enim  jamdudum  illi  fecerat.** 

*  lb.  "In  tali  ergo  necessitate  pulcrum  illi  et  competena  servitium 
impendit,  dum  in  oastro  suo  ilium  triduo  protexit  et  postea  salvum  ad 
sua  perduxit/* 
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CHAP.  XII.  with  hiB  duty  as  the  vassal  and  the  sabject  of  a  g^reater 

master.   All  Boger's  senrices  could  not  plead  against  this 

R«ger        ill-timed   tenderness  to  a  foe.      He  was  banished  from 

by  the       Normandy,  and,  though  after  a  while  he  was  allowed  to 

Us  cMtSe    i^^^i^  ^^'^  ^  receive  again  the  rest  of  his  lands,  the  castle 

oonfiwated,  fiiQQi  which  he  drew  his  name  was  withheld  fix)m  him. 

anil  be-      That  cafitlc  the  Duke  granted  to  a  brave  and  rising  knight, 

WimAm'^  William  of  Warren/  who  took  his  name  from  a  fortress  by 

Warren.     ^^  northern  Varenne  which  has  since  exchanged  its  name  for 

that  of  Bellencombre.^   He,  like  his  predecessor  Roger,  and 

so  m«tiy  others,  was  the  Duke's  kinsman  through  the  forester 

of  Gaux;^  he  lived  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Duke's 

stepdaughter,^  to  win  for  himself  an  Earldom  in  England, 

and  to  be  the  forefather  of  one  who,  two  hundred  years 

later,  could  appeal,  like  the  Bastard  himself,  to  his  own 

sword  as  the  surest  tenure  by  which  he  held  it.^ 

The  news        The  joyful  ncws,  we  are  told,  was  carried  the  same 

\vi5Sun.     night*  to  the  Duke  in  his  quarters  on  the  other  side  of 

the  Seine.     His  first  impulse  was  thankfulness  to  GU>d, 

who  had  given  him  so  great  a  success  without  any  loss,  at 

any  rate  without  any  considerable  loss,  of  his  own  men.7 

*  Old.  Vit.  658  A.  '*  Castrum  tamen  Mortui-nuuris,  in  quo  inimicum 
meum  salvavit,  ttli  jure,  ut  rear  [it  is  curious  to  see  the  Conqueror  on  his 
defence],  abstuli,  sed  Guillelmo  de  GuarennA,  consanguineo  ejus,  tironi 
legitimo,  dedi.'*  All  about  William  of  Warren  and  hia  family  wiU  be  found 
in  Mr.  Stapleton's  paper  in  the  ArehiBological  Journal,  iii.  8,  14. 

*  Stapleton,  Arch.  Journal,  p.  6. 

'  William  of  Warren  and  Boger  of  Mortemer  were  both  descended  from 
Herfast,  a  brother  of  the  Duchess  Gunnor.    WilL  Gem.  viii.  37. 

*  See  above,  p.  86. 

'  For  the  famous  answer  of  John  Earl  of  Warren  (a  descendant  of 
William  in  the  female  line)  to  the  Commissioners  "Quo  Warranto**  in 
Edward  the  First's  time,  see  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  ii.  6. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10063  ; 

*'  Cele  nuit  mdisme  asez  toet 
Vint  la  novele  al  Due  en  Tost.*' 
^  Benott  gets  eloquent  on  this  head,  and  gives  us  (35469  et  seqq.) 
a  picture  of  William  at  his  devotions  ;  "  see  mains  jointes,"  **  od  lermes  de 
piet^.** 
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His  next  thought  was  how  to  improve  the  occasion. so  as  obap. xu. 
to  get  rid  of  the  other  division  of  the  invading  army  with 
even  less  trouble.    He  would  himself  send  the  news  to  his  His  Btmt*- 
royal  overlord.    We  ore  not  told  exactly  where  the  two^]lJ[|^to 
armies  were  encamped^  but  it  was  doubtless  somewhere  ^^  ^''^' 
between   the  Seine  and  the  Dive^  and   one   description 
places  the  French  army  by  the  si^e  of  a  river  with  over- 
hanging cliffs.^    The  camp  of  the  Duke  was  not  &r  off.    A 
messenger  was  at  once  sent  off^  to  announce  in  a  startling 
way  the  loss  which  had  fidlen  on  the  royal  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.    Some  make  the  messenger  chosen  Raipb  of 
for  his  task  a  man  of  lofty  and  famous  lineage.    He  was, 
we  are  told,  Balph  of  Toesny  or  of  Conches,  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  Boger,  the  proud  descendant  of  Malahulc, 
the  man  who  had  sought  for  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  scourges  of  Normandy  in  the  days  of 
William^s  childhood.^     Of  Balph  we  shall  hear  again  at 
Senlac,  how  he  refused,  like  Walter  Oiffard,  to  discharge 
any  function,  however  honourable,  which  kept  him  back 
from  dealing  his  blows  against  the  English.^    Thus  high 
of  birth  and  of  spirit,  he  and  his  were  connected  by 
marriage  with  other  houses  of  equal  fame.    His  own  wife 
was  of  the  line  of  Montfort;^  his   sister  was  the  wife 
of  the  famous  WiUiam  Fitz-Osbem,^  and  his  son,  in  after 

»  Benolt,  35493 ; 

'*  Jjog4e  fu  en  tea  maoiere 
Par  son  Teve  d*une  riviere : 
E  Bor  ens  fa  grant  la  faleise." 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  514  ;  ii.  p.  199.    That  the  meesenger  was  Ralph  of  Toesny 
18  aflSnned  by  William  of  Jtum^get  (vii.  24),  Orderic  (658  B,  where  of 
course  it  is  put  into  William's  own  mouth),  and  Benolt  (35479).    William 
of  Poitiers  (99)  says  only  '*  cant^  instmctum  qaemdaro,**  and  Waoe  (T0074) 
says  expressly, 

"  Fist  an  home  tost  envdier, 
Ne  sai  varlet  u  esquier.** 

*  See  Roman  de  Bou,  13718. 

*  See  Orderic,  576  B,  687  D.    On  this  Elisabeth  or  Isabel,  see  Palgrave, 
iv.  349,  359.  ■  Will.  (Jem.  vii.  15. 
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CHAP.  xn.  years,  when  his  house  was  transferred  from  Normandy 
to  England,  became  the  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters 
Delivery  of  our  martyred  Waltheof.^  Ralph  of  Toesny  then,  or 
masMffe  at  ^^  ^^7  ^  some  lowlier  messenger,  rode  to  the  French 
midnight  camp ;  he  climbed,  some  say  a  tree,  some  say  a  lofty  rock, 
which  overlooked  the  tent  of  the  King.*  The  stillness  of 
the  night  was  broken,  the  slumbers  of  the  King  were 
disturbed,  by  a  voice,  which  might  seem  to  come  from 
another  world,  shouting  aloud,  "Frenchmen,  awake,  ye 
are  sleeping  too  long;  go  forth  and  bury  your  friends 
who  lie  dead  at  Mortemer/'  The  King  and  his  friends 
talked  together  and  wondered.  But  the  tidings  thus 
strangely  brought  to  them  were  soon  spread  abroad. 
Some  make  the  Norman  Baron  reveal  himself,  and  tell 
in  his  own  person  how  Odo  had  fled,  how  Guy  was  in 
bonds,  how  Waleran  was  slain.^  Others  seem  to  make 
the  news  come  from  some  other  source,  from  some  fugitiye 
escaped  from  Mortemer,  or  from  that  mere  mysterious 
power  of  rumour  which  seems  to  travel  faster  than  any 

»  Ord.Vit.  813  D. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (99)  and  Wace  (10077),  ^^o  ^o  not  call  tlie 
messenger  Ralph  of  Toesny,  make  him  mount  a  tree.  Onleric  does  not 
mention  his  position,  and  William  of  Jumi^gcs  (vii.  14)  and  Benolt 
(35406)  make  him  climb  the  high  rock — 'Mn  quodam  proximo  monte/' 
according  to  William — already  spoken  of.  To  climb  a  tree  was  seemingly 
below  the  dignity  of  a  descendant  of  Malaholc. 

'  William  of  Jumibges,  followed  by  Benoit,  makes  Ralph  say  who  he  is, 
and  describe  the  event  of  the  battle  at  some  length — at  greater  length  of 
course  in  Benoit  than  in  W^illiam.  This,  I  think,  quite  takes  away  from 
the  startling  and  spectral  effect  of  the  scene  in  Wace,  1 007 7  ; 

"  En  un  arbre  le  fist  munter,  Alez  vos  amis  enterrer, 

E  tute  nuit  en  haut  crier :  Ki  sunt  occiz  k  Mortemer.' 

*  Franceiz,  Franceiz,  levez,  levez,  Li  Reis  oi  ke  oil  cria 

Tenez  vos  veies,  trop  dormez  ;  Merveilla  sei,  mult  s'esmaia." 

William  of  Poitiers  says  only,  "  Dux  Willelmus  nocte  intempestA  caate 
instructum  quemdam  direxit,  qui  tristem  Regi  yictoriam  propiilB  caatn 
ipsius  ab  alto  arboris  per  singula  inclamayit."  Orderic  (658  B)  is  still 
shorter ;  "  Per  Radulfiim  de  ToSniA  quie  trans  Sequanam  contigeraot  Regi 
Francorum  mandavi." 
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post.^    At  all  events  we  are  told  that  a  panic  fell  on  King  ohap.  zn. 
Henry  and  his  host.     Before  tiie  sun  had  well  dawned,  all  ^treat^of 
was  ready  for  a  retreat.    Horsemen  were  mounted^  sumpter-  ^^^  French 
horses  were  loaded,  the  tents  and  huts  which  had  formed 
the  royal  camp  were  all  burning.     All  &ces  were  now 
turned^  not  towards  Rouen  or  Lisieux^  but  towards  Paris 
or  more  distant  cities.     The  retreat  was  a  hasty  one ;  men 
were  glad  to  get  as  fast  as  they  could  out  of  so  dangerous 
a  land.     Their  march^  or  rather  their  flighty  was  undis- 
turbed by  William;   King  Henry  reached  his  capital  in 
safety,  and  his  Barons  and  other  followers^  the  mighty 
armament  of  all  Celtic  Qwal,  were  scattered  every  man 
to  his  own  home.^ 

There  is  something  half  romantic^  half  grotesque^  about  The  story 
the  details  of  this  campaign.     Yet  the  substance  of  the  of  Normao 
tale  comes  from  contemporary  writers,  and  the  whole  story  *'™^- 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  William^  and  indeed  of  his 
people.    No  people  of  warriors  were  ever  more  ready  than 
the  Normans  to  exchange^  whenever  need  called  for  the  ex- 
change^ the  skin  of  the  lion  for  that  of  the  fox.^    Assuredly 
neither  William  the  Bastard  nor  Robert  Wiscard  was  at  all 
lacking  in  any  form  of  courage ;  but  it  was,  after  all,  their 

^  So  I  understand  Wace  (10089) » 

"  Endementres  k'al  Hei  parloent,       E  par  tute  terre  espandne, 
£  de  noveles  demandoent,  Ke  tut  li  mielx  de  lor  amiz 

Eis  TUB  la  novele  venue  Esteit  h,  Mortemer  oocus." 

He  had  just  before  sud  (10067)  i 

"Cest  une  chose,  ke  novele,  E  ki  bone  novele  porte 

Ki  mult  est  errant  et  isnele,  S^urement  bute  k  la  porte." 

So  WiU.  Pict.  100.  "FamA  referente,  qu»  tarn  fiilsi  quam  veri  nuntia 
volat.**  Compare  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  and  quotations  on  the  ^fti?.  Hist, 
of  Greece,  v.  960. 

*  Will.  Pict.  99.  **  Rex  attonitus  inopinato  nuntio,  procul  omul  cuncta- 
iione  dgno  antelucano  sues  in  fiigam  excitavit ;  summ^  necessarium  ratus 
qnkm  maTJmft  oeleiitate  Normanniao  finibus  discedere." 

*  Plutarch^  Mondia,  ii.  51  (ed.  Tauchnitz).  Upbs  Bh  robs  fiyotrras  airrhp 
M  rf  Bi  iLvdnit  woTOih  wpdurfftiy,  &s  Mi^ioy  rov  *Hpait\4ovs,  fktyty  [6  tJtvw 
'P®»1  ^Ob-ow  11,^  i^ucyuTcu  4i  \torni,  wpospawrdw  4ic€i  t V  dXcweicn''.*' 

VOL.  m.  M 
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OHAP.  zn.  craft  rather  than  their  courage  which  set  them  so  high 
niTutra-     above  the  rest  of  the  world.     It   is  quite  possible  •  that 
WUUmm's    sevcu  years  may  have  abated  somewhat  of  that  impetuous 
oharaotor.   energy  of  early  youth  with  which  William  spurred  across 
the  plain  of  Yal-ds-dunes  to  smite  the  rebel  of  Bayeux 
His  policy,  with  his  own  hand.^      He   may   have  learned — perhaps 
from  the  teaching  of  King  Henry  himself — ^that  it  is  not 
always  the  duty  of  a  general  to  thrust  himself  forward 
wherever  danger  happens  to  be  keenest.     But  it  is  certain 
that,  twelve  years  later,  William  was  as  ready  as  he  had 
ever  been  for  deeds  of  the  highest  personal  prowess^  when- 
ever personal  prowess  was  the  surest  way  to  success.     The 
difiference  between  William  and  most  men  of  his  age  was 
that  he  had  now  learned  that  it  was  no  mark  of  wisdom 
or  of  courage  to  run  risks  which  might  be  avoided,  or  to 
jeopard  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  foUowers^  when  the 
same  object  might  be  gained  by  easier  means.     He  had,  by 
this  time  at  leasts  learned  to  rise  above  the  follies  of  mere 
chivalry,  above  the  mere  senseless  love  of  giving  and  taking* 
blows  without  an  object.     Nor  had  he  a  spark  of  that  im- 
petuous patriotism  which  led  the  nobler  soul  of  Harold  to 
deem  no  shame  so  great  as  the  shame  of  leaving  a  rood  of 
English  ground  to  be  harried  by  the  stranger.    We  may  ac- 
quit William  of  all  wanton  oppression ;  we  may  fully  believe 
that  the  sufferings  of  his  people  roused  his  indignation.^ 
But  he  could  stifle  that  indignation ;  he  could  stand  calmly 
by  and  behold  their  sufferings,  if  he  thought  that  he  could 
gain  his  object  better  by  biding  his  time  and  letting  the 
Vein  of      enemy  for  a  while  work  his  wicked  will.     And^  mingled 
Pj  il^Q  ^  with  all  this,  there  is  a  certain  element  of  grim  merriment^ 
Normatt     ^  delight  in  a  joke  spoken  or  acted,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  career  of  the  Conqueror.     It  needed  a  ready  wit  to 
send  Roger  of  Toesny,  or  any  other  man,  to  the  top  of  a  tree 
or  of  a  rock  to  announce  in  the  dead  of  the  night  that  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  *  lb.  p.  279.  '  See  above,  p.  126. 
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French  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Mortemer.  Here  again  ohap.  xn. 
William  is  only  a  representative  of  his  people.  A  touch 
of  pleasantly,  however  roughs  runs  through  most  Norman 
sayings  and  doings.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  messenger^ 
whoever  he  was,  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  errand  and  entered 
into  its  spirit.  And  the  policy  of  William  in  this  cam- 
paign^ whatever  we  think  of  it  in  any  other  light,  had 
at  least,  as  his  policy  commonly  had^  the  merit  of  success. 
Most  princes  of  his  time  would  have  sought  eagerly  for 
a  pitched  battle.  Most  of  the  few  princes  who  might  have 
shrunk  from  a  pitched  battle  would  have  been  unable  to  form 
any  intelligible  military  plan  of  any  other  kind.  WiUiam^ 
etridently  seconded  by  men  who  understood  him,  knew  how 
to  win  victories  without  fighting.  His  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  two  powerful  armies  at  once.  He  laid  his  plans ; 
he  bode  his  time.  One  army  was  cut  to  pieces  with  hardly 
the  loss  of  a  Norman  life.  The  other  was  hurried  out 
of  the  land  without  so  much  as  striking  a  blow. 

King  Henry  seems  by  this  time  to  have  had  enough  of  William 
Norman  warfare  for  a  while.   We  hear  vaguely  of  hostilities  Breteuii  as 
still  going  on,^  but  there  is  only  one  act  on  either  side  of  SJjj|?®^  ®" 
which  we  meet  with  any  distinct  mention.     This  is  the 
fortification  by  the  Duke  of  a  post  which  was  intended  to 
check  for  the  future  such  incursions  as  his  southern  march 
had  just  undergone.     The   time  had  not  yet  come  for 
William  again   to   demand  that   fortress  of  Tilli^res   of 
which   Henry   had  so  unfairly  dispossessed   him  in  the 
early  days  of  his  reign.^     But  he  now  raised  a  counter- 
fortress  within  his  own  dominions^  which  was  expressly 
designed  to  act  as  a  check  on  Tillidres  itself.^    This  was 

^  Will.  Fict.  99.  "Multa  delunc  hostilift  utrimqiie  acta  sunt,  qaalia 
pneier  belli  confiictum  inter  tantos  hostes  fieri  solent." 

•  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  905-205. 

'  Will.  (xem.  vii  15.  "Postea  Dux  contra  Tegnlense  castrum,  quod  Rex 
mi  dudam  abetulerat,  aliud  oppidum  non  deterius,  qnod  BretoUum  usqae 
hodie  vocatur,  InBtaurat.** 

M  % 
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CHAP,  xn 


It  ia  en- 
trusted to 
William 
Fit£- 
Oflbern. 
Peace  con- 
cluded. 
1055. 


William 
authorized 
to  make 
oonquests 
at  the  ez- 
penae  of 
Anjou. 


at  Breteuil  on  the  Iton,  a  tributary  of  the  Eore^  near  the 
wood  of  its  own  name,  in  the  Diocese  of  Evreux,  not  &r 
from  Ralph  of  Toesny's  castle  and  abbey  of  Conches.  The 
castle  was  built^  and  was  committed  to  the  trusty  care  of 
William  Pitz-Osbem.* 

At  last  the  King  sought  for  peace.  His  main  object 
was  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  the  many  French 
captives  who  were  still  lingering  in  Norman  prison-houses. 
The  knights  were  at  last  set  free  on  paying  their  ransoms^ 
but  their  harness  remained  as  the  prey  of  the  victors.^ 
A  more  remarkable  article  of  the  peace  was  that  by  which 
the  King  engaged  not  to  interfere  with  any  conquests  which 
William  had  made^  or  might  make^  at  the  expense  of  the 
Count  of  Anjou.  Henry  indeed  seems  to  have  done  more, 
and  to  have  promised  William  the  regular  feudal  investi- 
ture of  any  such  possible  conquests.''  This  agreement 
seems  to  amount  almost  to  proof  positive  that  Geoffrey 
had  not  had  any  share  in  the  late  invasion  of  Normandy. 
It  was  seemingly  as  a  punishment  for  his  defection  that 
his  possessions  were  now  openly  offered  to  the  Norman. 
Before  long  we  shall  again  find  Henry  and  Oeoffirey  allied 
against  William^  but  just  at  this  moment  we  must  look 
upon  King  and  Duke  as  once  more  allies  against  the 
Angevin  Count. 


It  was  in  William^s  earlier  days  of  good  service  to  his 


Exten- 

William's    overlord  that  he  had  first  carried  his  arms^  and  extended 


'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  25.  So  Benolt,  35553,  who  takes  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  life  of  William  Fitz-Osbern  at  length . 
^  Roman  de  Ron,  10133  ; 

"Maiz  li  herneiz  unt  tut  lessi^ 
A  eels  ki  I'orent  gaaingni^." 
'  Will.  Plot.  99.     "Ejus  [Regis]   vero  assensu  et  quasi  dono  quodam 
Dux  jure  perpetuo  retineret  quod  Gaufrido  Andegavorum  Comiti  abstulerat, 
quodque  valeret  auferre."   Will.  Malms,  iii.  233,  <*Conyentum  ut .  .  Comes 
erepta  vel  eripienda  Martello  jure  vendicaret  legitimo." 
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I 

his  dominion^  beyond  the  range  of  hills  which  seems  to  chap.  xn.  j 

form  the  natural  southern  fix)ntier  of  Western  Normandy.  ^^®^  i 

In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Angevin  he  had  added  wards, 
or  restored  to  his  Duchy  the  Cenomannian   fortress  of '^^  "'    3-     , 
Domfront,^  a  prize  which  was  no  unworthy  instalment  of  Domfront.  i 

the  nobler  and  more  distant  prize  in  the  same  region 
which  was^  before  many  years^  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
That  first  campaign^  WiUiam's  first  deed  of  prowess  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  Duchy^  had  made  him 
master  of  a  fortress  which  men  deemed  impregnable^  and 
of  a  district  which^  as  his  earliest  conquest^  he  no  doubt 
looked  on  with  special  affection.  That  part  of  the  ancient 
Cenomannian  Diocese  and  County  which  surrounds  the 
hill  of  Domfront  has  remained  to  this  day  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Norman  land.  The  southern  bulwark  of 
William^s  Duchy  was  now  the  proud  fortress  by  the 
Varenne,  the  town  which,  still  largely  girded  by  its 
ancient  walls,  abides  to  this  day  perched  on  its  ancient 
eyrie,  and  has  not,  like  so  many  greater  cities,  descended 
into  the  plain  below.  The  shattered  donjon,^  reared,  like 
that  of  his  own  Falaise,  on  wild  and  craggy  rocks,  looks 
forth  on  the  wilder  and  heath-crowned  rocks  of  a  rival 
height,  whose  distorted  straff  bear  witness  to  the  struggles 
and  revolutions  of  days  before  man  had  yet  appeared  on 
earth.  The  fortress  won  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  once 
an  outpost  threatening  the  Norman  border,  was  now  the 
surest  .guard  of  the  Norman  heights  to  the  north,  the 
most  threatening  menace  to  that  boundless  plain,  broken 
by  gentler  hills,  which  stretched  away  over  the  disputed 
land  of  Maine  towards  the  home  of  the  hostile  Angevin. 
Around  the  hill  lay  the  thickly  wooded  land,  rich  in  the 
silvan  sports  so  dear  to  William^s  heart,  the  land  which 

^  See  7ol.  ii.  pp.  281-289. 

'  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  ruined  tower  10  that  taken 
by  William  in  1049. 
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CBAP.  XII.  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  had  yielded  without  a  stroke  to 
the  youthfiil  lord  of  Normandy.  Lower  down  the  stream 
stood  what  was  now  his  furthest  outpost,  his  own  creation 
Ambri^res.  of  Ambridres^  another  donjon  on  a  height,  hard  by  the  point 
where  the  Varenne  joins  the  greater  stream  of  the  Mayenne. 
The  shattered  walls  of  that  donjon  still  bear  the  impress 
of  William's  age^  though  the  district  in  which  it  stands  is 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  Norman  name. 

Domfront  then  had  passed  irrevocably  into  William's 

hands,  but  Ambri^res  was  stilly  in  some  way  or  other^  a 

itB  former  subject  of  Contention.     There  seems  no  doubt  that  William 

i^^      had  occupied  and  fortified  the  post  in  the  earlier  campaign.^ 

Williwn,     Possibly  it  had  been  since  that  time  taken  and  dismantled 

[1049]  ;  '^ 

by  Geoffrey ;  possibly  the  post  was  to  be  made  stronger  and 

more  extensive^  with  a  view  to  further  conquests  in  the 

same  direction.     At  all  events,  works  of  some  kind  at 

itB  present  Ambri^res^  whether  works  of  mere  strengfthening  or  of 

oraSengS^-  Construction  from  the  ground,  were  just  now  an  object 

ening.        ^jj  ^hich  William's  mind  was  eagerly  set.     His  first  act 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France,  at  the  very 

meeting — ^was  it  a  meeting  with  the  King  in  person  ? — at 

which  the  peace  was  signed,  was  to  simmion  all  the  chief 

military  tenants  of  Normandy  to  appear  within  forty  days 

to  help  in  carrying  on  the  needful  works  at  Ambri^res.^ 

A  message  to  the  same  effect  was  sent  to  Count  Greoffirey. 

William's    The   Duke  of  the  Normans  would,  on  the   fortieth  day, 

to  Geffrey  &PP^^  at  Ambrieres  with  his  force  and  take  possession  of 

^^*'*®^-      his  fortress.^     The  prospect  of  so  terrible  a  neighbour 

^  See  ToL  ii.  p.  289.  The  fortification  of  Ambribres  in  1049  ^  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Jami^ges  there  referred  to ;  but 
William  of  Poitiers  certainly  speaks  now  as  if  the  castle  had  to  be  built 
rather  than  merely  to  be  strengthened. 

'  Will.  Pict.  99.  **  In  ipso  conventu  principee  militis  suse  jussn  com- 
monuit  Dux  intra  terminot  Ma/rteUi  AndeffavenaU  ad  Ambrenui  conttru- 
endas  maturb  adesse  paratos." 

'  lb.  '*  Et  quern  hujus  incoepti  diem  ois  ipse,  eumdem  Martollo  per 
legatos  prsefinivit."    The  Archdeacon  here  bursts  into  a  torrent  of  ad- 
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struck  dread  into  the  heart  of  the  nearest  vassal  of  Anjon^  ohap.  xn. 

Geoflfrey,  Lord  of  Mayenne,  a  town  on  the  lower  course  Geoffrey  of 

of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  was,    *^®°°*  * 

a  few  years  later,  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  WiUiam^s 

boldest  exploits.^    The  Lord  of  Mayenne  poured  his  fore-  his  counsel 

bodings  into  the  ears  of  his  own  lord  at  Angers.     If  the  M*rteL^^ 

Normans  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  Ambri^res^ 

nothing  but  ravage  and  utter  destruction  would  be  the 

fate  of  the  Angevin  lands.    The  heart  of  Count  Geoffrey 

was  lifted  up^  and  he  bade  his   namesake  of  Mayenne 

cast    him    aside    as    a    base    and   shameful   lord^  if  he 

allowed    the    threats    of    the    Norman    to    be    carried 

out    in    aot.^      The    appointed    day    came;    the    Duke  wiiliun at 

appeared  at  Ambrieres;  the  works^   of  whatever  nature^ 

were    b^un.^     News   came    that   Geoffi*ey  Martel  was 

on  his  march.    William  waited  a  while,  but  the  enemy  Geoffre/s 

came  not^  and  provisions  began  to  &il.    Ghreat  and  small       ^' 

began  to  complain  of  the  lack  of  food;  and  no  doubt^  in 

Normandy  as  well  as  in  England^  men  were  much  more 

ready  to  fight  than  to  remain  under  arms  without  fighting.^ 

The  Duke  therefore  left  a  garrison  in  Ambrieres,  and  William 

retired  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  bidding  them^|^^^^^ 

hold   themselves    in    readiness    to    assemble   again  at  a*°^fif*^ 

°  ^  ^      away. 

moments  notice.''    It  would  have  been  foolhardiness  in- 

miraiion.    Compare  William's  earlier  challenge  to  Geoffrey.     See  vol.  ii. 
p.  »85. 

^  See  below,  p.  ao8  et  seqq. 

*  Will.  Pict  99.  "Cui  tyrannus  Martellus,  ut  erat  elatus  animo, 
grandia  prsBsomere  et  loqui  solitos,  'Meun/  inquit,  'sicut  vilis  et 
pudendi  domini,  omnin5  abnuas  dominium,  si,  patiente  me,  patrari 
▼ideas  qnod  metuis.' " 

*  lb.  100.  "Die  prefinito,  Cenomannicnm  solum  ingressus,  Norman- 
nonim  rector,  dun  castrom,  quod  minatus  est,  erigit.*' 

*  Cf.  voL  i.  p.  336 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

'  WiH  Pict.  100.  "Qaem  [Gaofredmn]  nbi  amplii&s  opinione  morari 
videt,  et  jam  de  cibariorum  pennrilk  plebeii  pariter  ao  proceres  conque- 
runtur,  ne  milite  minus  prompto  in  futurum  utatur,  modh  dimittere  statuit, 
castro  viris  et  aUmoniis  munito,  jubens  tamen  ut,  quum  nuntium  ejus 
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CHAP.  xn.  deed  to  have  shut  himself  ap  without  any  adequate  cause 
Q^otbej  within  the  walls  of  a  border  fortress.  But^  if  the  Norman 
dufes^m*  historian  is  to  be  believed,  the  Norman  Duke's  back  was 
J**.^™'       no  sooner  turned  ^  than  the  Angevin  Count  and  his  allies 

bneras. 

came  hastening  to  the  siege  of  the  stronghold  of  Ambriferes. 

William  of  With  Count  Geofi&ey  came  his  lord^  as  he  is  called^ — at  all 
^^  *'  events  his  step-son — Peter,  now  William,  Count  of  Poitou 
and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.^  He  came  perhaps  to  avenge  the 
ignominious  flight  of  his  brother  from  Moulins  ;^  but  with 
him  came  another  chief  in  whose  heart  many  an  old  en- 
mity must  have  been  choked,  many  a  bitter  remembrance 
must  have  been  handed  over  to  forgetfulness,  before  he 
could  consent  to  take  service  in  the  same  host  as  Geoffirey. 

Odo  of  Yet  so  it  was ;  a  Breton  prince,  Odo,  the  uncle  of  the  reign- 
"     "^*    ing  Count  Conan,*  came  to  fight  under  the  Angevin  banner 

They         against  the  common  enemy  at  Bouen.    The  three  princes 

AjmbSpeB.  ^^^^ed  the  castle  of  Ambrieres  with  all  the  resources 
known  to  the  military  art  of  the  time.  An  attempt  at  a 
storm  was  beaten  back  by  the  defenders.  The  archers  shot 
their  arrows,  the  petraria  hurled  its  stones,  the  ram  was 
dashed  against  the  wall,  but  all  was  in  vain.®  Meanwhile 
the  news  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 

Return  of  ganison,  was  borne  to  Duke  William.     He  collected  his 

'*™'     troops  with  all  speed,  and  hastened,  with  such  haste  as  he 

knew  how  to  use  when  haste  was  needed,^  to  the  relief  of 

acceperint,  quantocibB  eodem  redeant  cuncti."   Compare  Harold*a  orders 
in  the  Welsh  war  at  about  the  same  time,  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

*  Will.  Plot.  100.  "  ExercitCls  nostri  mox  dirulgato  diaoessu." 

^  lb.  "  Willelmo,  Pictavorum  Comite,  Domino  suo.**    See  toL  ii.  p.  594. 
'  See  above,  p.  138.  *  See  above,  p.  139. 

»  Will.  Pict.  100.  "  Eudone,  Britannorum  Comite."  He  waa  however 
rather  Regent  for  his  nephew.    See  Art  de  Vdrifier  lea  Datea,  ii.  896. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  a.  '*  Missilia,  saxa,  libriles  sudea,  item  lanoee  desuper 
feriunt.  lis  plerique  interemti  cadunt,  alii  repellontur.  Sic,  audad 
molimine  cassato,  aliud  incipiant.  Tentant  murum  ariete,  qui  percaaaus 
in  virgA  castellanorum  frangitur.** 

^  lb.  **  Willelmus,  onmiH  morse  impatieiis,  evocat  ezercitum,  aubventum 
ire  quam  maxim^  properat." 
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Ambrieres.   At  his  mere  approach,  we  are  told^  the  three  ohaf.  xn. 
allied  Counts  took  to  flight.*    The  Lord  of  Mayenne  was  f^J^^""^ 
less  lucky ;   he  was  carried  o£F  as  a  prisoner  into  the  siegen. 
furthest  parts  of  Normandy^  and  he  was  not  released  till  Homage  of 
he  had  acknowledged  himself  the  man  of  Duke  William.^     Mayexme. 

The  fame  of  William  was  no  doubt  widely  spread  by  Increase  of  j 

this  series  of  successful  exploits  and  stratagems^  and  his  power.  ^  i 

direct  influence  was  distinctly  increased  by  his  receiving  I 

the  homage  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  in  one  direction  and 
of  the  Lord  of  Mayenne  in  another.     It  would  seem  also  Eztention 
that  this  was  the  time  when  William  made^  in  conformity  frontier 
with  the  licence  granted  him  by  King  Henry,^  a  further  ^!^^ 
acquisition  of  Cenomannian  territory  at  the  cost  of  the 
Coxmt  of  Anjou.     It  was  not  unimportant  to  him   to 
extend  his  power  as  far  as  might  be  in  the  district  through 
which  he  had,  six  years  before^  made  his  famous  night-      1049. 
inarch  from  Domfront  to  Alen9on.^    At  a  short  distance 
west  of  Alen9on^  and  south-west  of  the  episcopal  town  of 
Seez^  the  Sarthon^  a  small  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  was  the 
boundary  between  Normandy  and  Maine.    The  Duke  now 
took  possession  of  a  point  beyond  the  frontier  stream; 
a  castle  and  town  arose,  which  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  Roger  of  Montgomery.  It  lay  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  wife^  and^from  her  the 
new  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  honoured  or  disgraced  by 
the  name  of  the  Bock  of  Mabel.'^ 

*  Will.  Pict.  100.  "  Qnem  postquam  inimici,  tree  ade5  nominati  Gomites, 
adequitare  perdpiont  mirft  celeritate,  ne  dicam  trepida  fugft,  cum  im- 
manibnB  exercitibtu  dilabnntur.** 

*  lb.  '*  Victor  Gaufredum  Meduanensem  .  .  .  intra  eziguum  tempos 
eoosque  compnlit,  ut  in  remotisaimis  Normanniae  partibuB  sibi  manus  per- 
domitas  daret,  fidelitatem  quam  sateUes  domino  debet  jurans."  William  of 
Jnmi^es  (vii.  27),  followed  bj  Wace  (10189)  and  Benolt  (35637),  places 
here  the  conquest  of  Le  Mans  and  the  taking  of  Mayenne.  The  source  of 
the  confusion  is  obvious. 

*  See  above,  p.  164.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a86.  ^ 
^  On  Boca  Mabilifle  or  Roche  Mabille,  see  Stapleton,  i.  Ixxiii.                                                    ^^ 
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oHAP.  xn.      The  etrength  of  William's  enemies  seems  to  have  been 
'*^^        nearly  exhausted  by  their  late  efforts^  or  else  their  courage 
poAoe.        was  chilled  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arms.     For  three 
years  Normandy  saw  neither  rebellion  nor  foreign  war. 
William  thus  had  time  to  devote  himself  either  to  the  pro- 
secution of  hiB  vengeance^  or  to  the  vindication  of  eccle- 
siastical  discipline^   in   the    deposition   of  his   uncle  the 
1055.     Primate  Malger.^    This  took  place  in  the  same  year  as  the 
campaign  of  Ambrieres.     After  that   date^    besides   the 
Duke's  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with  Lanfranc^^  there  is 
nothing  to  recount  till^   three  years  later^  we  come  to 
another^  and  the  last^  invasion  of  Normandy  by  the  com- 
LftBt  bined  forces  of  France   and   Anjou.      Geoffrey^   the   old 

^^^^      enemy,  was,  we  are  told,  ever  ready  to  strike  a  blow 
Angevin     ^t  Normandv,''  and  no  doubt  the   memory  of  his  late 

inyasion.  ^  , 

August,  losses  rankled  in  his  mind.  Another  great  expedition 
^^^  '  was  planned  and  carried  out.  In  August,  when  the  com 
was  on  the  ground,^  the  King  and  the  Count  entered 
Normandy  in  the  quarter  most  convenient  for  a  junction 
of  French  and  Angevin  forces,  in  William's  own  County 
of  Hiesmes.^  Their  design  was  a  systematic  plundering 
expedition  through  all  Normandy  west  of  the  Seine.  They 
were  to  pass  through  the  district  of  Hiesmes  into  the  land 
of  Bay eux  and  Caen ;  then  they  were  to  cross  the  Dive  and, 
after  harrying  Auge  and  the  district  of  Lisieux,  to  retam 

1  See  above,  p.  96.  ■  See  above,  p.  104. 

*  Will.  Pict.  loi.  "Martellua  Andegavensis,  nondum  tot  sinistris 
casibus  fractus,  minimi  defuit,  quantum  ullatenUs  virium  ooUigere  potuit 
adducens.  Vix  enim  hujus  inimici  odium  et  rabiem  Normanniae  tellus 
penitUB  contusa  vel  excisa  satiaret."  So  Roman  de  Ron,  10271 ;  "Pu* 
li  cunseil  Giffrei  Martel."    So  Benott,  35855* 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10273  ; 

"  Encuntre  aost,  el  bl^  novel." 
"  Will.  Pict.  1 01.     "Per  OximenBem  oomitatum  ad  flvTium  Divam 
pervenere."     So  Will.  Gem.  vii  38;  Roman  de  Bou,    10278;  Benott^ 
35866. 
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home  with  their  plunder.^    Above  all  things^  they  were  to  ohap.  xn. 
reach  the  sea  in  the  districts  both  west  and  east  of  the  Dive^ 
and  to  show  that  the  upstart  Doke  of  the  Pirates  could  no 
longer  keep  his  liege  lord  barred  up  in  an  inland  prison.  William's 
The  scheme  was  laid^  and  one  half  of  it  was  carried  out.  defenc^. 
William  determined  not  to  attack  the  invaders  on  their  f^^*J|u* 
entrance  into  his  Duchy.    His  plan  was  to  wait  for  a  favour-  ^^^  enemy 
able  moment  when  he  might  smite  them  on  their  return^  Dive, 
gorged  with  the  plunder  of  his  subjects^  and  no  doubt 
with  their  discipline  and  their  energy  not  a  little  relaxed. 
He  gathered  his  knights^  not  indeed  for  immediate  action; 
he  gave  orders  for  the  strengthening  of  castles  and  the 
cleansing  of  their   fosses;    and  then^  leaving  the  open 
country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy^  he  waited 
in  his  own  stronghold  of  Ealaise  for  the  moment  which 
he  knew  would  not  (ail  soon  to  oome.^    The  French  and  Advance 
Angevin  host  entered  Normandy^  and  passed  through  the  n,Yi 
land  burning  and  plundering  in  the  usual  fashion.     They 
took  the  town  of  Hiesmes,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
County.     They  then  marched  on  to  Saint  Peter  on  the 
Dive;  they  occupied  the  whole  town^  and  the  King  was 
lodged  at  the  great  Abbey^  then  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
new  foundation  by  the  pious  Lescelina  of  Eu.^    They  then 
struck  westward^  ravaging  the  whole  Bessin ;  but  the  city 
itself^  as  well  as  the  various  castles  of  the  district,  seems 
to  have  remained  untouched.    The  sea-coast  especially,  the 

*■  Roman  de  Ron,  10305  ; 

"  Li  Roiz  son  ovre  apareilla,  E  quant  d*iluec  repairera. 

Yen  Baieues,  90  dist,  ira,  Par  Yaraville  passera, 

B^enin  tot  eniUen,  Auge  h  Lieyin  vastera.** 

»  lb.  10289 ; 

"  Li  Dob  oat  sa  gent  lb  Faleiae  ;  Fosaez  parer,  murs  redrecier. 

NoYoles  out  dont  mult  li  peiae,  Li  plain  pais  laira  gaster. 

Tort  H  fet  li  Beis,  90  li  aemble,  S'il  ses  castiax  puet  bien  gaider. 

See  chevalieni  mande  et  asemble,  Bien  porra>  90  dit^  recoTrer, 

Ses  castiaz  fist  tost  enlbreier,-  Et  as  plaines  terres  amender." 

'  See  aboYe,  p.  117. 


'ages  of 
the^renoh. 
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CHAP.  xn.  land  of  William's  faithful  Hubert,  was  harried  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Seule.     The  enemy  then  marched  in  a 

Caen  u  jet  south -easterly  direction  to  Caen.  That  town  was  growing 
'  in  importance^  but  as  yet  it  neither  contained  anything 
which  could  withstand  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  nor  any- 
thing which  was  likely  to  remain  to  later  days  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit.  Caen  was  as  yet  undefended  by  walls  or  castle ;  ^ 
the  foundations  of  the  two  great  Abbeys  which  are  its 
chief  glory  were  as  yet  not  laid.  Whatever  Caen  then 
consisted  of^  it  was  certainly  sacked,  most  likely  burned. 
King  Henry  and  Count  Geoffrey  had  now  successfully 
carried  out  one  half  of  their  scheme  of  ravage.  They  had 
now  to  cross  the  Dive,  and  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
other  half  of  the  doomed  region. 

The  moment  for  which  William  had  so  long  been  waiting 
had  at  last  come.  His  policy  had  been  in  some  sort  a  cruel 
policy  for  his  Duchy;  but  it  now  enabled  him  to  strike 
a  vigorous  and  decisive  blow  at  the  retreating  enemy. 
French  warfare  in  Normandy  was  destined  to  be  suooessfiil 
only  when  the  banners  of  King  and  Duke  floated  side  by 
side.  King  Henry  had  shared  in  the  triumph  of  Val-es- 
dunes ;  his  men  had  been  smitten  by  William's  men  in  the 
ambush  of  Saint  Aubin  and  in  the  surprise  of  Mortemer; 
he  had  now  himself  to  feel  the  might  of  William's  own 

They  reach  hand  in  the  second  surprise  of  Varaville.     In  their  march 

VaravUle?  eastward  the  French  had  reached  the  village  of  that  name, 
the  point  which  had  been  chosen  for  their  passage  across  the 
Dive  into  the  land  of  Auge.  Varaville,  now,  and  probably 
then,  only  a  small  village,  lies  north-east  of  Caen,. a  little 
way  irom  the  left  bank  of  the  old  frontier  stream.  It  was  an 
old  battle-ground  of  France  and  Normandy.  On  that  spot, 
or  at  least  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  that  King  Harold 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10313  ; 

**  Encore  ert  Caem  sanz  chasiel, 
N'i  aveit  fet  raur  ne  queenel." 
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of  I)eiiiDark  and  King  Lewis  of  France  had  met  face  to  face;  ohap.  xn. 
it  wa«  there  that  the  Karling  had  found  his  master  in  the      945* 
Yaliant  heathen  who  came  to  defend  the  last  planted  outpost 
of  his  race.^    And  now  another  King  of  the  French,  of  an- 
other line,  of  another  speech,  and  another  royal  city,  came  to 
undergo  an  overthrow  yet  more  ignominious  at  the  hands  of 
a  Norman  Duke  who  could  now  hold  his  own  independently 
alike  of  French  and  of  Danish  help.   Yaraville  was  seemingly 
an  usual  point  for  crossing  into  the  lands  on  the  right  bank 
<^the  river.    The  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Dive  DMcrip. 
is  here  very  striking.     On  the  left,  the  side  of  Varaville,  gp^^  ** 
the  land  is  flat,  and  it  was  in  those  days  doubtless  a 
mere  marsh.     A  causeway,  which  still  exists,  and  which  is       ^ 
maintained  as  a  modem  road,  leads  from  the  village  to  a 
point  where  the  stream  has  for  many  ages  been  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  but  which,  in  the  eleventh  century,  seems  to 
have  been  known  only  as  a  ford.^     Here  the  French  army 
was  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side,  the  land  of  Auge. 
There,  within  the  original  settlement  of  Bolf,  the  country 
is  of  quite  a  different  character.     The  right  bank  of  the 
Dive  is  backed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  range  of  hills 
of  height  considerable  enough   to  form  a  very  marked 

'  See  yol.  i.  p.  345. 

*  Wace  alone  (Boman  de  Bou,  103 19  et  a1.)  speaka,  throughout  his  narra- 
tive, of  a  bridge.  All  the  other  writers  (V7ill.  Pict.  lOi  ;  Will.  Oem. 
vii.  a8 ;  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  234 ;  Benott,  35899)  speak  only  of  a  ford — 
'*  Tadnin  Divn  " — or,  as  Benott  calls  it, 

"  As  guez  oh  la  grant  mer  parfonde 
G'estent  e  espant  e  sorunde." 
This  is  plainly  one  of  BenotVs  exaggerations.    The  spot  is  perfectly  well 
marked  by  the  causeway  mentioned  by  Wace  (1035 1),  which  is  still  in  use, 
and  leads  to  the  present  bridge  over  the  tidal  stream.    The  two  accounts 
may  be  easily  reconciled,  if  we  suppose  that  a  bridge  was  first  thrown  across 
between  the  tune  of  the  battle  and  the  time  of  Wace,  and  that  Wace 
naturally  described  the  place  as  it  was  in  his  own  time.    Benott  ifl  therefore, 
for  once,  more  accurate  in  his  narrative  than  Wace ;  but  his  accuracy  « 
quite  accidental ;  BenoH  simply  dressed  up  the  tale  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Latin  writers ;  Wace,  as  ever,  used  his  own  powers  of  local  obaerva-tion. 
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CHAP.  xn.  object  in  any  country  not  strictly  monntainoas.     Th^ 

form  in  fiict  a  bold  and  picturesque   range,  stretching 

right  away  to  the  seashore.     Over  these  hills  the  army 

had  to  make  its  way  into   the  rich  land   of   Liaietix. 

The  The  vanguard,   under  the  command  of  the   King^  had 

^|[J^^^   already  begun  to  climb  the  heights,  when   unexpected 

croueB  the  gounds  from  the  rearward  smote  on  their  ears.    From  the 

nver. 

high  ground  of  Bastebourg/  commanding  a  view  of  the 

whole  valley^  King  Henry  turned  round  only  to  behold  the 

WiUiam's    utter  discomfiture  of  his  host.     The  Duke  of  the  Normans 

™*™  '       had  laid  his  plan  with  all  the  subtlety  of  his  wily  brain^ 

and  he  was  now  carrying  it  out  with  all  the  might  of  his 

"*       irresistible  arm.    He  had  watched  the  spot^  he  had  watched 

the  hour,  which  the  enemy  seem  not  to  have  watched^  and 

he  came  upon  them  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  able 

to  strike  a  deadly  blow  with  most  effect^  and  at  the  same 

time  once  more  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  meeting  his  lord 

fiioe  to  face  in  battle.     William  knew  every  movement  of 

the  enemy ;  when  the  right  time  was  come^  he  marched 

forth  from  Falaise  with  such  troops  as  he  had  kept  around 

him,  and  summoned  all  the  peasantry  of  the  district  to  join 

them.    They  came^  armed  as  they  were  able  to  arm  them* 

selves,  with  clubs,  darts,  anything;  no  sort  of  warrior,  no 

sort  of  weapon,  was  unfit  to  bear  a  part  in  the  enterprise 

Battle  or  which  William  now  designed.     He  marched  in  stealth  up 

viLLB.'       ^®  valley  by  Bavent,  and  reached  Varaville  in  the  very 

August,      jjJ^Ij  Qf  time.2     The  King  and  his  vanguard  were,  as  we 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10405  ; 

"  Mnnt^  fu  de  auz  Basteborc,  Vit  les  marez,  vit  lea  values 

Vit  Varavile  b  vit  Caborc,  De  pluHors  pals  lunges  d  l^es." 

Wace  alone  mentions  the  names  Varaville  and  Bastebourg.  I  visited  the 
battle-field  in  May  1868  in  company  with  my  friend  M.  Le  Cost  of  Caen, 
and  I  can,  as  at  Val-fes-Dunes  and  everywhere  else,  bear  witness  to  the 
accuracy  of  Wace's  local  description. 

'  Will.  Pict.  loi.  '*Nam,  dam  ad  vadum  Divae  morarentur,  supervenit 
ipse  alacer  cum  exiguft  ma&u  virorum  felici  horft.*' 
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have  seen^  &r  ahead;  the  long  baggage  train,  rich  with  chap.  xii. 
Norman  spoil,  and  the  whole  rear-goard  of  the  army,  were 
stiU  on  the  left  bank.    The  tide  was  flowing  in^  and  it  80on 
became  impoasible  to  cross.  The  French  stood  in  perplexity, 
one  half  of  the  army  finding  itself  utterly  cut  off  from  the 
other  half.^    In  a  moment  Duke  William  was  upon  them. 
Every  weapon  known  to  Norman  warfare  was  at  once  in 
its  fullest  activity ;  the  lance  and  the  sword  of  the  knight 
on  his  destrier j.  the  club  and  dart  of  the  peasant  on  foot^ 
were  all  alike  plied  against  the  unlucky  Frenchmen.    And  Fint  men- 
along  with  these  older  arms^  we  now  hear  for  the  first  K^an  ^ 
time  of  another  weapon^  destined  to  be,  above  all  others,  archers. 
terrible  and  deadly  upon  a  more  awful  field.     For  the  first 
time  in   our  story,  the  thunder-shower  of  the  Norman 
arrows^   is  heard  of  as  carrying  dismay  and   slaughter 
among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     And  no  enemy  could  well 
be  more  helpless  than  those  on  whom  knights,  archers, 
dubmen^  were  now  called  on  to  display  their  prowess. 
Encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  baggage  train,  huddled 
together  on  the  long,  narrow,  neglected^  causeway,  re- 
sistance  was  almost  impossible.     A  desperate  effort  carried  The 
the  foremost  among  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river;  but,  rear-gaanl 
except    to    skilful   swimmers,  the    ford   was   impassable  ^^ 
because  of  the  tide.     Multitudes  fell  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned;  the  surface  of  the  Dive  was  soon  covered 

^  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  28.  '*Quod  [vadum]  Rege  tnuiBeante,  media  exercittUi 
pan  snbetitit,  mare  eructuante,  ob  redundaiionem  flaminiB  non  valens  trans- 
meare."  So  Benoit,  35904.  This  expIainB  the  "morarentur**  of  William 
of  Poitiers,  who  himself  says  afterwards  (loa),  *'Ne  vero  jure  ssviens 
[Willelmi]  gladius  in  adyeraam  ripam  inseqneretar,  rheuma  maris  obstabat 
alveam  Divoe  insaperabili  mole  occupantis." 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  10545  '> 

"La  y^issiei  fiere  medl^,  Des  lances  fierent  cheyaliers, 

Mainte  oolp  de  lanoe  e  maint  d'esp^e ;    Et  ole$  an  iraitnt  arekiers.** 

»  lb.  10357 ; 

'*Mult  lor  anuie  la  cauchie, 
K'il  truYent  lunge  et  empirie.*' 
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oHAP.  zn.  with  floating  bodies  and  harness.^  Others  strove  to  escape 
how  they  might  among  the  ditches  and  paths  of  the 
marshy  shore.  They  cast  away  their  weapons^  and  blun- 
dered on  hopelessly  through  the  unknown  and  trisacherous 
country.  The  Normans^  knowing  the  ground^  followed^ 
and  cut  them  down  without  mercy.  Of  the  whole  rear- 
guard of  the  French  army  not  a  man  is  said  to  have 
escaped.  All  were  slain^  or  taken  captive^  or  swept  away 
by  the  waters. 
King  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  went  on  under 

the  tUugh'  the  eye  of  the  King  of  the  French — and  doubtless  of  his 
the  hUlB.  Angevin  ally  also— who  was  looking  down  from  the  high 
ground  which  the  vanguard  had  already  reached.  Beneath 
him  in  full  view  lay  the  plain^  the  causeway,  the  stream, 
the  marshes,  where  the  work  of  death  was  going  on.  Like 
Xerxes,  Henry  beheld  his  subjects  cut  in  pieces  before  his 
eyes;  but  unlike  Xerxes,  he  was  at  least  eager  to  go  to 
their  help.  The  Norman  poet  tells  us  how  the  King  saw 
his  men  speared  and  shot  down,  some  struggling  in  the 
waters,  some  bound  and  borne  ofi*  as  captives.^  His  limbs 
trembled,  his  face  was  hot  with  rage,  he  was  eager  and  yet 
unable  to  strike  a  blow  or  take  any  step  for  the  rescue  of 
his  unfortunate  soldiers.  In  a  moment  of  desperation  he 
proposed  to  descend  the  hill,  and  to  seek  for  some  other 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10377  ; 

"  Mult  v^iBsiez  hemeiz  floter, 
Homes  plungier  et  affondrer." 
Cf.  Virg.  iEn.  i.  100  ; 

"Ubi  tot  ShnoeiB  correpta  sub  undis 
Scuta  virdm  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit." 
Wace,  it  must  be  remembered,  conceiving  the  bridge  to  have  been  there, 
attributes  to  its  breaking  what  was  really  owing  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
tide. 
*  Roman  de  Rou,  10410 ; 

"  Vit  sa  grant  gent  ki  a  dull  vait,  Ciax  ki  neient  ne  pot  aeoorre. 

Prendre  vit  les  uns  h  loier,  Ne  les  prisons  ne  puet  reaoorre." 

Li  altres  vit  en  mer  n^ier  ; 
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spot  where  he  might  cross  the  riverj  and  do  something  chap,  xn, 
at  least  to  avenge^  if  not  to  rescue^  his  rear-guard.^  But 
he  had  men  around  him  who  knew  the  hopelessness  of 
such  an  attempt.  Their  counsels  persuaded  him  to  submit  Hia 
to  a  fate  which  he  could  not  resist,  and  to  march  with  all 
speed  out  of  the  Norman  land  with  the  half  of  his  army 
which  was  still  left  to  him. 


The  batUe^  or  rather  massacre^  of  Yaraville  was  the  last  Peace  with 

France; 
TiUi^rea 
reatored  to 


act  of  the  wars  between  William  and  Henry.    The  King  Tilli^rea 


was  now  growing  old,  and  he  might  well  think  that  he  had  JJJ^J^j^ 
had  enough  of  Norman  warfare.      He  presently  brought 
himself  to  ask  for  peace,  and  to  offer  as  its  price  the 
restoration  of  the  famous  fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived 
William  in  his  childhood.    The  terms  were  accepted;  peace 
was  made,  and  Tillieres,  so  long  lost  to  Normandy,  became 
once  more  a  bulwark  of  the  Norman  frontier.^    Henry  did  Death  of 
not  long  survive  this  happy  ending  of  this  long  struggle,  id^' 
Two  years  afterwards  he  died.     His  death  was  attributed 
to  poison,  seemingly  accidentally  administered^   He  left  his 
Crown  to  an  heir  still  under  age.     The  mother  of  the  new 
King  had  been  brought  from  a  distant  land.    Henry  saw  Hia  Boa- 
the  difliculty  of  finding  any  wife  among  the  princely  houses  JS^^"^ 
of  Western  Europe  who  was  not  related  to  him  within  the 
forbidden  degrees;  he  was  specially  warned  by  the  troubles 

'  Roman  de  Boa,  10415  ; 

"  De  mautalent  aonfle  h  anapire,        Volentiera,  90  diat,  retomaat 
De  peaance  ne  aet  ke  dire ;  S*U  aiidre  paaaer  kuidaat, 

Mult  v^iaaiez  aun  cora  deafrire ;       Si  lea  barnagea  li  loaat, 
£  aun  viaire  taindre  d*ire.  Maiz  nua  ne  loe  k'il  i  paat." 

'  Will.  Gem.  yii.  28.  *' Amicitiam  quoque  Ducia,  consideratA  ejaa  pro- 
bitate,  requiaiyit,  et  Tegulense  caatraiii,  quod  dadam  abstulerat,  illi 
tradidit." 

'  lb.  '*  CauaaA  corporeae  aalutia  a  Johanne  medicomm  peritiaaimo 
potionem  aooepit.  Sed,  veneuo  nimiam  aitim  inferente,  juaaum  archiatri 
sprerit  et  a  cnbiculario  potum  aoeipiens  dum  medicua  abesaet,  ante  purga* 
tionem  bibit.  Unde  nimla  infirmatua,  eodem  die  post  perceptionem  aacna 
eucbariatiaB  obiit.** 

VOL.  m.  N 
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oRAP.  xn.  whicli  his  fiftther  had  undergone  through  his  first  mi' 
canonical  marriage.^  He  therefore  sought  for  a  bride  in  a 
land  among  whose  princes  there  was  little  fear  of  any 
kindred  or  affinity  with  a  King  of  the  French.  He  mar- 
ried AnnCj  the  daughter  of  the  Russian  Duke  Yaroslaf.^ 
The  princes  of  Russia  boasted  of  a  connexion  with  the 
Emperors  of  the  East;^  and  the  happy  ambiguity  of  the 
Macedonian  name^  had  led  the  great  dynasty  which  was 
founded  by  a  Slavonian  groom  to  identify  itself  with 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Pella  and  Edessa.  The  Russian 
princess  brought  with  her  into  France  the  ancient  Mace- 
donian name  of  Philip^  and  her  son  became  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  Kingfs^  princes^  and  nobles,  through  whom  a 
name  hitherto  unknown  to  Western  Europe  became  one  of 
Coronation  the  most  renowned  in  French  history.  In  the  last  year  of 
lion  of  his  father's  lifetime,  the  young  Philip  was,  according  to 
Firet^  *^®  several  precedents,  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  the  ceremony 
1059^.  was  attended  by  most  of  the  great  vassals  of  his  Sang- 
dom.*  We  do  not  however  hear  whether  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  so  far  honoured  his  youthful  overlord  as  to  make 
one  of  the  illustrious  assemblage.  But  the  ties  between 
Normandy  and  France  were  now  for  a  time  drawn  much 
more  closely  than  before.  Henry  had  chosen  the  nearest 
ally  of  William  as  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  as  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

'  Will.  Gem.  viL  28.  "Mathildem,  Juliusclodii  Regis  Bugoram  filiam, 
in  matrimonio  habuit.'*  So  the  fragment  in  Duchtene,  iv.  150.  But  her 
name  was  Anne,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  has  confounded  her  with  a 
former  wife  Matilda.  See  Dach^sne,  iv.  153.  Ghron.  S.  Mazent.  1050 
(Labb^,  ii.  109).  **  Ainricus  Rex  Francormn  duxit  uzorem  Scythicam  ei 
Rusam."  On  this  marriage  see  more  at  length  Karamain,  Histoire  de 
Russie,  ii.  38.  404. 

'  Anne,  daughter  of  Rdmanos  and  Theophand  and  sister  of  BaaQ  the 
Second,  married  Vladimir  of  Russia.    See  Dncange,  Hist.  Byz.  144. 

*  Const.  Porph.  de  Cerem.  i.  96,  and  the  commentaiy  of  Reiake,  vol.  ii. 
p.  450,  ed.  Bonn.   Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  i.  138,  271. 

'  He  was  crowned  at  Pentecost  1059.  Ghron.  Rem.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  360, 
and  the  fragment  in  Duchesne,  iv.  150. 
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Begent  of  his  Kingdom.    Daring  the  minority  of  the  young  chap.  xn. 
Eing^  the  government  of  the  royal  domain  was  placed  in  fu^deM^^ 
the  hands  of  William's  &ther-in-lawj  the  "  mighty  Mar-  Regent  of 
qness'^^  of  Flanders.    Baldwin  honourably  fulfilled  his  trust 
towards  France,  and  we  need  not  say  that  he  kept  the' 
peace  towards  Normandy.' 

The  same  year  which  beheld  the  death  of  King  Henry 
beheld  also  the  death  of  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
Normandy  among  his  great  vassals.  The  Angevin  chro- 
niclers significantly  cut  short  the  Norman  warfare  of 
Greoffirey  Martelj  a  sure  sign  that^  however  much  Norman 
vanity  may  have  exaggerated  in  detail,  the  general  result 
of  the  struggle  cannot  have  been  greatly  misrepresented. 
GeoflSrey's  last  days  seem  to  have  been  clouded  over  by  ill-  L»«t  d*y« 

.  ^  and  death 

success  m  other  quarters.     He  indeed  recovered  the  city  of  of  Geoffrey 
Nantes  from  Hoel  of  Britanny.*    But  we  also  read  of  his  J^J^^* 

^  See  aboTei  p.  8a. 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  **  Monarchia  post  Francis,  cum  puero  monarch^,  ipsiuB, 
ooDfliliosianmi  yiriy  tutels,  dictaiurcBt  atqne  administrationi  cessit."  Ord. 
Vit.  480  D.  "  Balduino  Flandrenaiam  Dnoi  puerum  cum  regno  ad  tntan- 
dam  oommendavit.'*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28.  ''Philippum  filiom  suum  in 
regimine  Francorum  bsBredem  consiituit,  et  tutelsB  Balduini  FlandrensiM 
SatrapflB  oommendaYit."  Will.  Malms,  ii.  188.  "Defdncto  Rege  Henrioo, 
qui  Fhilippum  parrum  reliquerat  fiUum,  regnum  Francorum  nobiliter 
aliquantia  annis  rexit,  fideliterque  adulto  (nam  ejus  amitam  uxorem 
habebat)  restituit."  Ann.  Elnonenses  Minores  (Pertz^  v.  20),  1061.  '^Hen- 
ricus  Rex  obiit,  et  Balduinus  Comes  Flandrin,  quasi  Interrex  in  regno 
judicat,  salvft  fidelitate  Pbilippi  pueri  Begis.  Huic  verb  magnum  deous 
interrenit  gloriie.  Nam  Comes  Tietbaldus,  Andegayensis  Comes,  et  omnes 
GalliflB  optimates,  salyft  fide  Philippi  Begis,  juraverunt  fidelitatem  et 
boDorem  regni.  Quod  autem  regni  erat,  sapienter  et  honestd  disponebat." 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp.  Chzon.  Flandr.  i.  86)  adds, 
to  nearly  the  same  account,  tbat  it  was  done  **salvA  tamen  fidelitate 
Philippi  pueri,  si  viyeret.  8i  autem  non,  ipse  Balduinus  Comes  Bex 
existeret,  ut  pote  Justus  b«res  per  Atheism  uxorem  Regis  Henrid 
eororem."  Ann.  Blandinienses  (Pertz,  v.  36),  1061.  **  Baldwinus  Marchisiis 
regni  Francorum  magistratiLg  efficitur."  The  yariety  of  words  used  to 
express  Baldwin's  fimctions  is  remarkable.  A  regency  was  something  new. 

*  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1057.  "Bodem  anno  dyitas  Namnetica  Gaufiredo 
Coniiti  ab  Hoel  Comite  reddita  est^  qui  non  bonA  usus  fide  auferre  earn  illi 
tentayit." 

N  a 
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OHAP.  xn.  being  besieged  by  his  step-son^  Peter  or  William  of  Poitiers^ 

in  the  castle  of  Saomur^  on  the  steep  which  looks  down, 

not  on  the  Yarenne  or  on  the  Mayenne^  but  on  the  mighty 

Loire  itself.^     The  siege  was  raised  throu^  the  sudden 

death  of  the  Aquitanian  prince/  and  we  hear  of  no  further 

Hif  do-      exploit  on  the  part  of  GFeoi&ey  of  the  Hammer.   On  the  day 

^d^"      before  his  death  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit^'  and,  as  he 

between  his  i^f)l^  no  SOUS,  he  divided  his  dominions  between  the  two 

nephews,  ' 

Geoffrey  SOUS  of  his  sister  Hermengarde^  the  wife  of  Alberic^  Count 
Bechin.  of  the  Gratinois.  To  his  namesake  Oeofl^y,  surnamed  the 
Bearded^  he  left  Anjou  and  Saintogne^.  while  Fulk  Bechin^ 
already  known  to  us  as  one  of  our  authorities  for  Angevin  ^ 
history,  received  the  city  and  county  of  Tours.*  Normandy 
was  thus  delivered  from  both  her  enemies.  In  her  next 
warfare  we  shall  find  her  seeking,  not  merely  to  defend  her 
borders,  but  to  extend  them. 

Coinci-  It  may  be  worth  notice  that  the  great  invasion  of  Nor- 

the  Battle  iJ^^^^^^iy  which  ended,  so  disastrously  for  the  French,  in  the 

^^11^*^^    rout  of  Varaville,   happened   in  the  very  year  in  which 

Harold's     there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Earl  Harold  made  his 

loss!*^      remarkable  journey  to  examine  into  the  political  state  of 

Gbul.^    His  inquiries  might  perhaps  lead  him  to  different 

conclusions,  according  as  his  visit  happened  before  or  after 

the  utter  discomfiture  of  Henry  and  GFeoffirey.    Yet  the 

*  Chron.  S.  Mazent.  1058.  "  Willermiu,  qui  et  Petms,  cognoxnento  Acer, 
adunato  exercitu  yallavit  castnim  Salmunim  edmul  et  Gaufredum  Martel- 
lum  inclasit  in  eo.** 

'  lb.  "  Ubi  inhiando  dam  aptaret  ad  bellum  exercitnnii  dolore  dyaenteris 
morbis  percussas  reversuB  est  infirmns.  Ex  quA  infirmitate  mortuue  est 
relinquens  terrenum  regrmm.**  Directly  after  we  read,  ''Suocesrit  in  regno 
GoflfreduB.*'  So  that  "  regnam  **  in  the  former  entry  in  not  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  strange  as  is  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  dominions  of  a 
Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

'  lb.  1060.  "  Monachali  habitu  priiis  suscepto  ab  Airaudo  abbate  Sancti 
Kioolai."  So  Chron.  And.  ap.  Labbd,  i.  387.   Fulk.  ap.  D'Achery,  ii.  233. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  B.    Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1060.    Gest.  Cons.  258. 
»  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  430,  635-637. 
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campaign  of  Yaraville  could  do  little  more  than  add  one  ohap.  zn. 
more  to  the  many  proofs  that  William  was  a  foe  whom  no 
enemy  could  afford  to  n^lect    I  have  already  hinted  that  Harold's 
the  mysterious  words  of  Eadward's  Biographer  ^  ^°^1^*  goSatioM! 
perhaps  be  taken  as  implying  that  Harold  sought  the 
friendship^  if  not  the  actual  alliance^  of  the  King  or  of 
some  of  his  great  vassals^  as  a  support  in  case  of  any 
bostfle  movements  on  the  part  of  Normandy.    If  this  be 
so^  we  may  see  in  the  almost  contemporary  deaths  of  so 
many  French  princes  a  reason  why  such  negotiations  bore 
no  fruit.    King  Henry^  G^ffirey  Martel,  William  of  Aqui-  Changes  in 
taine^  all  died  within  two  years  after  Harold^s  journey.   By  of  ^^uTby 
their  deaths  the  political  state  of  Gaul  was  altogether  ^^^^^^^^ 
changed^  and  changed  in  a  direction  altogether  favourable  Martel  and 

King 

to  William  of  Normandy.  William  of  Aquitaine  was  the  Henry, 
only  one  of  the  three  who  had  a  successor  at  all  likely  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  any  designs  of  his  Norman  namesake. 
6uy^  Geoffirey^  or  William,  whichever  we  are  to  call  the  prince 
who  made  so  hasty  a  flight  firom  Moulins,^  was  not  likely  to 
cherish  much  love  for  William  of  Normandy^  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  occupied  by  wars  with  Anjou^  and  by 
an  expedition  into  Spain^  in  which  last,  by  some  means  or 
other^  he  was  followed  by  Norman  warriors.^  In  any  case 
his  solitary  help  could  be  of  little  service.  If  Harold  hoped 
to  meet  any  attack  on  England  on  the  part  of  William  by 
a  diversion  in  his  rear  in  the  form  of  a  joint  attack  of  his 
continental  neighbours,  the  chance  of  organizing  such  a 
confederacy  died  with  King  Henry  and  G^oflfrey  Martel. 
Under  the  B.egency  of  Baldwin  the  Court  of  Paris  became 
the  closest  ally  of  Normandy,  and  the  new  Count  of  Anjou 

*  See  vol.  ii  pp.  636,  637.  *  See  above,  p.  139. 

'  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  io6i'io6a  (LabM,  ii.  a  10).  The  war  with  Anjou 
rose  out  of  the  old  question  about  Saintogne.  The  Spanish  expedition  is 
thus  described  ;  "  Inde  [from  Saintes  after  its  surrender  by  the  Angevins] 
abiens  in  Hispaniam  cum  multis  Normannis,  Barbastam  civitatem  nomini 
Christiano,  cunctis  qui  in  eft  erant  pribs  perditis,  adquisivit." 


i 
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OHAF.  zn.  seems  to  have  been  ftdly  occupied  at  home.     We  hear  of 
him  chiefly  as  engaged  in  asserting  certain  novel  claims 
over  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers,^  and  as  having,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  England,  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  his  brother  Fnlk.^     He  was  therefore  by  no  means 
likely  to  bear  a  part  in  any  schemes  of  policy  which  reached 
England'i   OB  &r  as  Britain.'    The  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  a  few 
continental  7^^^  earlier  had  deprived  England  of  another  friend.     She 
^^'         had  in  short  no  continental  ally  left  except  Swend  of  Den- 
mark.   I  merely  throw  out  these  remarks  as  vague  hints  on 
a  very  obscure  subject;  but  it  certainly  is  striking  that  the 
intentionally  mystified  language  of  the  Biographer  should 
admit  of  an  interpretation  which  falls  in  so  well  with  l^e 
state  of  things  at  the  particular  moment  of  Harold's  journey. 

§  8.  TAe  War  of  Maine. 
1060-1064. 

The  main  interest  of  this  period  of  William's  reign 
gathers  round  his  great  conquest  of  the  Cenomannian 
Couniy  and  City.  But  before  we  enter  on  the  narrative 
of  that  campaign,  a  few  events  in  the  internal  history 
of  his  Duchy  may  be  usefully  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

William  was  already  beginning  to  show  himself,  in  the 
words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  beyond  measure  stark 
to  all  who  withstood  his  will.^    The  unrestrained  exercise 

^  Gert.  Gona.  c.  10  (ap.  D*Achery,  iii.  258).  The  abbey  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  King,  a  position  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Norman  and  'Aquitanian  Prelates.  See  toI.  ii.  p.  209.  This 
illustrates  the  inferior  position  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  as  originally  headers 
under  the  Duchy  of  France. 

'  Gest.  Cons.  c.  11.  p.  359,  and  Fulk's  own  story  in  p.  938. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (loa)  says  of  him,  as  compared  with  his  uncle ; 
"Nomine  proprio  idem,  probitate  absimilis  ei,  coelestem  regem  timere, 
et  pro  comparando  eztemo  honore  bona  actitare  cospit.**  Ord.  Yit  53a  C. 
"  Groisfredus,  qui  simplex  et  tractabilis  moribus  erat.'* 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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of  power  seems  to  have  wrought  its  usaal  bad  effect.     We  chap.  xii. 
now  begin  to  find  a  prlnoe  who  had  hitherto  been  dis-^^^^ 
tingoished  for  clemency  to  rebellious  enemies  meting  out,  T^ojia 

Norman 

to  saj  the  least^  somewhat  hasty  sentences  against  some  of  nobles, 
the  chief  men  of  his  dominions.  We  presently  find  him 
giving  ground  for  suspicions,  unfounded  as  they  doubtless 
were^  that  he  had  learned  to  stoop  to  the  base  trade  of  the 
poisoner.^  Several  of  his  nobles  were  banished  about  this 
time,  and  every  account  seems  to  describe  them  as  banished 
without  just  cause,  through  the  false  accusations  of  envious 
persons.  Among  these  Mee  accusers  Boger  of  Mont- 
gomery and  his  wicked  wife  Mabel  stand  pre-eminent.^ 
The  first  recorded  victim  was  Balph  of  Toesny,  whom  we 
have  seen  bb,  according  to  one  account,  the  bearer  of  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Mortemer  to  the  French  Eing.^  He 
was  banished;  but  he  must  have  returned  within  a  few 
years,  and  he  had  his  share  in  the  Conquest  of  England. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  one  of 
the  joint  founders  of  Saint  Evroul.^  The  banishment  of 
Arnold  of  Escalfoy  is  not  wonderful,  as  both  he  and  his 
uncle  Bobert  seem  to  have  ventured  on  open  rebellion. 
They  seem  even  to  have  taken  the  Angevin  aide  against 
their  country,  either  in  the  wars  which  have  been  already 
described,  or  in  some  of  the  border  skirmishcB  which  no 
doubt  still  continued.     Bobert  defended  nis  castle  against 


'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  413. 

*  Will.  Gem.  tu.  29.  "Tunc  qnibiudiun  maledicis  vicmofl  oompareaque 
roos  accusAntibufl  ex  invidiA,  Dux  WillelmiiB  exaeperatos  ingenti  fnrUl 
Barones  imos,  scilicet  Rodulfum  de  ToeniA,  Hugonem  de  Grentemaianilio, 
et  Emaldom  Willelmi  Geroiani  filium  ejecii  de  NornumniA."  Ord.  Vii. 
481  A.  He  teUa  na  how  the  cliief  men  "  cupiditate  f  orente  unns  aliom 
ropplaniace  coDAbatur."  He  specially  mentions  the  agency  of  Boger  and 
Mabel,  who  "exorti  simultate  gaudebant  et  blandis  adulationibus  sibi 
Dnoem  alHciebant."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  animosus  Dux  plus  aequo 
ire  frena  relaxans  prMpnos  milites  .  .  .  sine  probabilibus  culpis  diu 
exsoUre  coegit." 

*  See  above,  p.  159.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
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OBAP.  xn.  the  Duke^  and  he  died  by  a  strange  and  suBpiciouB  death  in 
^h^''"'  the  year  which  carried  off  King  Henry  and  Count  Geoflfrey. 
Bobert  He  sat  one  day  in  a  merry  mood  by  his  winter  fire  with 
of  G«roj.  his  wife  Adelaide^  a  kinswoman  of  the  Dake.  She  had  four 
'  apples  in  her  hand;  he  snatched  two  from  her  in  jest;  he 

AdyenturM  ate  of  them  and  died.^     His  nephew  Arnold  sacceeded  him, 
^Arnold   ^^^  ^^^  three  years  he  carried  on  a  devastating  war&re  in 
^^f^^oj.  ^g  neighbourhood  of  Lisieux.*     He  then  made  peace  with 
the  Duke^  on  condition  of  going  to  the  wars  in  Apulia.^ 
After  a  while  he  returned,  but  only  to  die  by  poison  ad- 
ministered  to    him    through  the    plots    of  the   rufUess 
daughter  of  William  Talvas.^ 
Banish-  Another  person  who  now  fell  under  the  Duke's  dis- 

Abbot'  pleasure  was  Robert  of  Grantmesnil,  brother  of  Hugh,  and 
Robert  of   co-founder,  and  now  himself  Abbot,  of  Saint  Evroul.     He 

Saint 

Evroul.  was  now  deposed  and  banished  by  William.  I  forbear  to 
^'  enter  on  the  interminable  details  of  the  negotiations  for 
his  restoration,  from  which  I  shrank  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  my  Norman  history.^  But  two  points  are  of  importance. 
It  is  made  a  distinct  charge  against  William  that  he 
ventured  to  depose  a  churchman  without  the  sentence  of 

*  Orderic  tells  this  stoiy  twice  with  slight  differences.  The  first  time 
(464  D)  he  makes  Bobert's  death  happen  while  he  is  besieg^  by  the  Duke  ; 
"Porno  venenato,  quod  conjugi  suae  vi  rapuerat,  oomesto  post  quinque  dies 
mortuus  est."  The  second  time  (478  G)  he  tells  the  story  as  I  have  given 
it  in  the  text,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  siege,  and  with  the  im-  j 
portant  addition  '*  uxore  contradicente  comedit."  The  important  point  of 
course  is  how  far  Adelaide^  and  how  far  through  her  her  IriwmrMm  the 
Duke,  contemplated  the  death  of  Bobert  or  of  any  one  else. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  481  D. 
»  lb.  485  A. 

*  Orderic  tells  the  tale  at  length,  488,  489. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  234.  See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  19.  Orderic  has  much  to 
say  about  the  matter.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  the  story,  as 
told  by  him  in  p.  479,  hardly  bears  out  his  own  statement  in  p.  481  B, 
that  he  was  "  falsb  accusatus."  The  Duke  is  said  to  have  designed  his 
mutilation  in  some  way  ("  damna  membromm  inferre'*),  on  which,  at  the 
advice  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Liaieux,  he  took  to  flight.  I  confess  to  patting 
more  confidence  in  the  Duke  than  in  the  Abbot. 
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any  ecclegdastical  Synods  and  seemingly  without  any  form  ohap.  xn. 
of  trial  at  all.^  One  account  also  distinctly  says  that  the 
Duke's  motive  was  hostility  to  Robert's  family.^  It  is 
hard  to  judge  on  such  slight  evidence;  but  it  is  to  be 
noticed^  on  the  one  hand^  that  William's  special  panegyrist 
is  silent  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  banishments^  and  on 
the  other  that  William's  ecclesiastical  government  is  the 
part  of  his  character  in  which  we  should  least  readily  look 
for  an  unworthy  motive. 

The  fortunes  of  an  Abbot  bring  us  once  more  within  Synod  of 
the  ecclesiastical  circle.     In  the  year  after  King  Henry's  j^^l 
death,  in  a  Synod  held  at  Caen  by  the  Duke's  autho-  ^^'^'^ 
lity,  and  attended  by  Bishops^  Abbots^  and  Barons^  it  Curfew. 
was  ordered  that  a  bell  should  be  rung  every  evenings 
at  hearing  of  which  prayer  should  be  offered^  and  all 
people   should  get  within  their  houses   and  shut  their 
doors.^    This  odd  mixture  of  piety  and  police  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  famous  and  misrepresented  curfew. 
Whatever  was  its  object^  it  was  at  least  not  ordained  as 
any  special  hardship  on  William's  English  subjects. 

We  now  come  to  that  great  acquisition  of  William's  The  Coir- 
arms  and  policy  which  ranks  in  the  annals  of  his  reign  ^f^^ 
next  to  the  Conquest  of  England  itself.      The  various  '^3- 
fortunes,  the  takings  and  the  retakings,  of  the  city  of 
Le   Mans  and   its  County,   form  a  constantly  recurring 
subject  throughout  the  remaining  history  of  William  and 

>  Will.  Gem.  vii.  19.  "  Sine  reatu  et  jadido  synodi  de  NormanniA  expalit." 
'  lb.  "  Quia  de  aadaci  Geroicomm  proMpiA  prodierat." 
'  Beflsin.  Gone  Rot.  Prov.  48*  Pommenye,  73.  "Ut  qiiotidie  aerd 
signi  palm  ad  preces  Deo  fundendas  quisque  inyitaretar,  atque  ooclasiB 
foiribiui  domoram  ultra  vagari  arnpHhs  vetitmn  adnioneretnr."  Gf.  Pal- 
graTe,  iii.  374.  The  reason  given  by  the  commentator  is  "nt  furtiB 
noetumis  caveretar."  The  Fathers  of  this  Synod  are  overflowing  in  their 
loyidty  to  their  Dake,  "qui  qnantftlibet  locomm  intercapedine  a  se  invioem 
dissiti  enent,  qnaai  nrbis  unins  concives  sab  Principe  suo,  non  secus  ac 
sab  amantissimo  paire-£Eunilias  vioturos  invioem  spoponderant." 
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CHAP.  xu.  of  his  sons.    And  the  object  struggled  for  was  worthy  of  the 
Old  Nor-    struggle.    The  land  and  city  over  which  William  was  now 
™^  ^        about  to  extend  his  long  dormant  claims  was  a  prize  which 
^  Maine.       became   one  of   the  proudest  jewels  in  his    continental 
coronet.    The  Duke  of  the  Normans^  even  the  King  of 
the  English^  thought  it  no  scorn  to  add  to  those  loftier 
titles  a  third  which   dated    from   this   earlier    conquest. 
Beginning  As  Princc  or  Count  of  the  Cenomannians,  William  began 
aggran™*'*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  those  stages  of  continental  aggrandizement, 
^"^tT^    which,  before  another  century  had  passed,  extended  the 
tinent       sway  of  the  sovereign  of  England  and  Normandy  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  made  him  master  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  no  less  than  of  those 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.  The  work  had  been  b^^un  by 
the  conquest  of  Domiront  and  Ambrieres ;  it  was  now  to 
be  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  land  which  lies  between 
History  of  Normandy  and  Anjou.     A  long  history,  princely,  muni- 
cipal^ and  episcopal,  forms  the  annals  of  the  Cenomannian 
The  state  and  city.     The  Cenomannian  tribe^  was  illustrious  in 

Snomanni  ^^®  earliest  legendary  history  of  Gaul;  it  shares  with  the 
^°dltal      Senones  the  credit  of  that  ancient  colonization  in   Italy 
which  brought  Rome  so  near  to  her  downfidl.^     But  it  had 
no  part  in  the  actual  beleaguering  of  Home  by  the  Senonian 
Their  close  Brennus.   The  Cenomanni  beyond  the  Alps  were  ev^  found 
wi^^me.  aniong  the  faithful  allies  of  Borne,  just  as  their  mother 
state  remains  to  this  day  proud  of  the  relics  of  Roman 
dominion.     Even  during  the  storm  of  the   Hannibalian 
War,  the  Cenomanni  remained  faithful  to  the  Bepublic' 
Their  metropolis  is  perhaps  less  prominent  in  the  pa^s 
of  Csesar  than  we  might  have  looked  for;  still  the  name 

'  As  usual,  the  Gaulish  name  of  the  tribe  appears  in  slightly  different 
fonns  in  the  present  names  of  the  city  and  of  the  county.  The  original 
name  of  the  city,  which  does  not  appear  in  Csesar,  was  Subdinnum.  See 
Diet.  Geog.  art.  Cenomani. 

•  Livy,  V.  35.  Polyb.  ii.  17,  32.     The  Greek  form  is  Tore/jidiw. 

'  Polyb.  ii.  33-14. 
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of  ihe  tribe  occurs  among  those  who  sent  their  contingents  ohap.  xn. 
to  the  host  of  Vercinffetorix.^     Under  the  Roman  domi-  ^®  9®"?" 

^  ^  maaini  of 

nation^  we  are  told  that  Cenomannia  was  among  the  first  Gaul  sup- 
parts  of  Qoxl  to  receive  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  local  ^etoriz. 
l^;end  traces   that    line   of   Bishops   which    became  so  ^rly 

preaching 

&moas  in  after  days  up  to  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles,  of  cIuib. 
In  the  days  of  Nerva  and  Traian  the  Cenomannian  Church  J^'  ^'. 

•^  ^  ^       •*  ^       ^  Succession 

was  fotmded  by  Saint  Julian,  whose  name  still  lives  as  the  of  Bishops 
patron  of  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans.     Unlike  most  of  his  Mans. 
apostolic  brethren,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  not  des-  Legend  of 
tined  for  him.     He  died  in  peace,  having  tullj  organized  Julian, 
the  local  Church,  and  having  been  aided  in  all  things  by 
his  convert  the  local  Prince  Defensor.^    In  4;his  last  mythi- 
cal personage  we  of  course  see  a  personification  of  the 
Befensores   dvitatisy  the  local  Tribunes,  under  the  later 
Roman  and  early  Prankish  rulers.^    This  early  friendship  Special 
between  the  Bishop  and  the  local  magistrate  not  inaptly  ^  ^^^ 
prefigures  a  state  of  things  with  which  William  himself  PPP'*^ 
had  to  contend.    The  vast  power  of  the  local  Church  some-  in  the 
times  combined  with  the  popular  element  of  the  city  to  Main?.  ^ 

>  Qbs.  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  75.  They  appear  as  "  Aulerd  Cenomani.**  The 
name  Aulerci  is  common  to  them  with  several  other  tribes. 

*  The  legend  of  Saint  Julian  is  given  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  Uie 
Bishops  of  Le  Mans,  in  Mabillon's  Vetera  Analecta,  iii.  50-59.  On  this, 
and  on  Cenomannian  legend  generally,  I  would  refer  to  '*  Les  Cenomans 
Anciens  et  Modemes"  by  the  Abb^  Yoisin  (Paris  and  Le  Mans  185a). 
But  the  good  Abb^s  fiftith  is  strong  and  his  criticism  is  weak. 

'  On  the  Defensores  Civitatum  see  the  legislation  in  the  Code,  lib.L 
tit.  55.  (From  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  365  to  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian  in  441.)  But  a  more  remarkable  mention  of  the  Defensor  occurs  in 
the  Veteres  Formulse  Andegavenses  in  MabiUon,  Yet.  An.  iv.  254.  I  leave  * 
the  passage  in  the  Latin  of  King  Childebert ;  **  Cum  juxta  consuetudinem 
Andicavis  dvetate,  curia  pnplica  resederet  in  foro,  ibique  vir  magnificus  illi 
prosecator  dixit:  Bogo  te,  vir  laudabilis  illi  Defensor,  illi  Curator,  illi 
Magister  militum,  vel  reliquimi  curia  puplica,  utique  obticis  puplicis 
patere  jobeatis,  quia  habeo  quid  apud  acta  prosevere  debiam.  Defensor 
principalis  simul  et  omnis  Curia  puplica  dixerunt :  Patent  tibi  ooteds 
puplid,  prosequerequK  optas."  What  was  law  at  Angers  was  not  unlikely 
to  be  law  at  Le  Mans. 
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Fntnkiah 

Kings; 

smitrdi 

against 

Bretons 

and  North- 
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AUeged 
grants  to 
Bolf, 
934; 
to  Hugh 
the  Great, 

9h; 

and  to 
Geoffirey 
Grisego- 
nelle,  978  ? 


withstand  the  more  distant  sovereign.^  I  pass  lightly 
over  the  days  of  the  Merwings  and  the  early  Karlings. 
In  those  times  the  name  of  Cenomannia^  city  and  district, 
appears  over  and  over  again,  as  a  post  of  importance,  an 
outpost  against  Breton  enemies  and  afterwards  against 
Scandinavian  invaders.^  It  was  not  uncommonly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  memhers  of  the  royal  house.'  But  these 
intermediate  times  do  less  to  illustrate  the  events  with 
which  we  are  immediately  concerned  than  the  history  or 
l^^nds  of  the  earliest  days.  These  last,  mythical  as  they 
may  be,  are  at  least  happily  invented  to  adorn  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  state  which  so  long  remained  at  once  so 
intensely  Roman  and  so  intensely  ecclesiastical. 

The  history  of  Maine  and  Le  Mans  with  which  we  are  im- 
mediately concerned  begins  in  the  tenth  century.  We  have 
seen^  that  the  Norman  Dukes  put  forward  some  shadow  of 
a  claim  to  Maine  by  virtue  of  a  grant  in  the  days  of  King 
Rudolf,  at  the  same  time  that  Rolf  obtained  his  second 
grant,  that  of  the  district  of  Bayeux.^  But  the  chronicler 
who  records  this  &ct  records  also  a  grant  of  earlier  date, 
but  within  the  same  year,  to  Hugh  the  Oreat  of  Paris.*  A 
grant  to  Greoffi'cy  Grisegonelle  of  Anjou  is  also,  on  no  less 


'  We  shall  come  in  my  next  volume  to  the  "  Conspiratio  qoam  oommn- 
nionem  vocahant '*  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Arnold.    Vet.  Ann.  iii.  *3I5. 

*  See  the  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Incursions  Normandee  dans  Le  Maine," 
by  M.  Lestang  (Le  Mans  1855). 

'  Local  tradition  places  no  less  a  person  than  the  fiunous  Boland  among 
the  local  heroes.  See  Yoisin,  i.  971.  This  falls  in  with  his  description  in 
Eginhard,  Vita  Car.  c.  ix.,  as  "  Hruodlandus  Brittannid  limitis  prBefectus." 

*  See  vol.i.  pp.  199,  200. 

^  Flod.  924.  '*  Nortmanni  cum  Francis  pacem  ineunt  sacramentis  per 
Hugonem  et  Heribertum  Comites,  Seulfum  quoque  Archiepisoopum ;  absente 
Rege  Rodulfo,  ejus  tamen  consensu,  terra  illis  aucta,  Cinomannis  et  Baiocs 
pacto  pacis  eis  concessae."  This  grant  is  doubtless  alluded  to  by  William  of 
Poitiers  when  he  says  (p.  104),  "  Nam  et  olim  egit  sub  Normannonim  Ducum 
ditione  regie  Genomanica." 

*  Flod.  994.  '*  Rex  [Rodulfus] . . .  Heriberto  denique  Peronam,  et  Hogoni 
filio  Rotberti  Cinomannis  dedit." 
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authority  than  that  of  Count  Fulk  Nerra  himself,  attri-  ohap.  xn. 

buted,  by  some  strange  confusion  of  chronology,  to  King 

Eobert.^     On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Maine  part 

Maine  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Duchy  of  France,  and  Duchy  of 

there  is  still  less  doubt  as  to  the  rivabry  and  hatred  which  ^*»<»- 

reigned  between  the  Angevin  Counts  and  the  dynasty 

whicb  we  find  established  in  Maine  towards  the  end  of 

the  tenth  centuiy.     There  is  as  little  doubt  as  to  the  Rivalry 

position  of  the  local  Bishops,  always  at  variance,  some-  counL 

times  at  war,  with  the  local  Counts,   but  keeping  ^P^^^, 

a  close   connexion  both  with   the    King   and  with  the 

Counts  of  Anjou.     I  do  not  presume  to  decide  whether  Count 

the  Hugh,  the  David,  and  the  Hugh-David,  whom  we^^jTlpyoi 

hear  of  as  reigning  in  Maine  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  955-1015 1 

century,  and   as   claiming  a  descent   &om   Charles  the 

Great,  were  really  one  prince,  or  two,  or  three.^    But  there 

is  no  doubt  that  a  Hugh,  whether  surnamed  after  the 

Hebrew  King  or  not,  was  reigning  late  in  the  tenth  and 

early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 

the  better  known  Count  Herbert.     He  had  great  disputes  Sainfred 

with  Bishop  Sainfired  of  the  house  of  Belesme,  a  Prelate  j^m^a. 

960-994. 

^  See  the  note  of  Ports,  iii.  613,  on  Richer,  iii.  77.  The  inyaaion  of  Otto 
(see  YoL  L  p.  265)  and  the  exploits  of  Geoffirey  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  274, 591)  are 
transferred  to  the  reign  of  Robert,  "Robertas  filius  Daois" — a  confusion, 
one  would  almost  think,  between  Robert  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
elder  Robert  the  son  of  Robert  the  Strong. 

'  M.  Yoisin  (i.  332  et  seq.)  makes  his  Hugh-David  reign  firam  912  to 
970,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  Hugh  the  Second,  fikther  of  Herbert  Wake- 
the-Dog.  The  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (ii.  830)  seems  to  know  only 
one  Hugh,  who  begins  to  reign  955  "on  environ.**  Hugh  the  &ther  of 
Herbert  is  perfectly  well  ascertained,  the  only  question  is  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Hugh  and  the  Hugh-David  whose  charters  are  printed  by 
M.  Voisin  (i.  341).  A  Count  David  appears  in  Robert  de  Monte  (Pertz, 
vi.  518)  as  a  rebel  against  King  Robert,  in  punishment  for  which  rebellion, 
"  dedit  Rex  Gaufrido  Grisagonella  homagium  illus,  et  ipsam  civitatem,  et 
quidquid  habebat  in  episcopatu  Cenomannensi.''  This  is  of  course  the 
same  story  that  we  have  just  had  before.  As  the  Counts  of  the  tenth 
century  do  not  immediately  concern  my  subject,  I  do  not  feel  called  on 
to  decide  between  the  disagreeing  doctors,  ancient  or  modem. 
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oBAF.  xn.  of  whom  the  chronicler  of  the  Cenomanniam  Bishops  draws 

Folk         no  fikvourable  picture.^     He  is  charged  with  wasting  the 

overruns     ^^^^^^^  of  his  see  in  grants  to  Folk  of  Anjou  and  to 

^^^'       Borchard  Coont  of  Yenddme,  in  order  to  gain  their  help 

against  the  nearer  enemj.^     It  was  perhaps  through  the 

instigation  of  the  Prelate  that  Fnlk  invaded  Maine^  and 

brought  the  land  and  its  ruler  into  vassalage^  if  not  into 

Hugh        actual  subjection.^     Hugh  appears  also  as  an  enemy  of 

^!^^      Normandy^  as  an  ally  of  Odo  of  Chartres  in  an  attempt 

'^<Si?"^     on  Tilliires,  and  as  escaping  only  by  a  mean  disguise  from 

the  pursuit  of  its  valiant  defenders.^    This  must  have  been 

towards  the  end  of  his  days,  as  the  foundation  of  Tillidres 

Herbert     comes  within  the  reign  of  Richard  the  GK)od.     The  enmity 

Ckmnt   ^  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  chiefs  of  Maine  went 

lo 1 5-1036.  Qu  during  the  reign  of  Hugh's  famous  son  Herbert^  and 

Biflhop       during  the  long  episcopate  of  Avesgaud,  the  nephew  and 

994-1036.  g^cce8sor  of  Sainfred,  and  like  him  a  member  of  the  bordw 

Herbeii     house  of  Belesme.'^     With  that  house^  a  house  loyal  to 

the  House  neither  of  its  lords  and  terrible  to  all  its  neighbours, 

of  Belesme.  Count  Herbert  had  much  war&re,  and  we  have  come 

across  more  than  one  incidental  mention  of  those  wars, 

*  He  was  probably  married  ;  at  least  there  was  a  personage  in  hia  honae 
whom  the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  (Yet.  An.  iii.  *298),  tarcaatieally 
perhaps  rather  than  reverentially,  speaks  of  as  "Episoopissa.**  He  is 
abo  charged  with  fraudulently  suppressing  a  college  of  Canona,  in  order 
to  enrich  his  children  with  their  possessions. 

^  Yet.  An.  iii.  ^297.  "  Venit  ad  Burgardum  Vindocinensem  Comitem," 
then  follows  the  list  of  the  property  alienated  to  the  Count,  but  I  do  not 
find  any  account  of  this  matter  in  the  life  of  Burchard  in  Duchesne,  iv,  116. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  532  B.  Herbert  is  introduced  "post  mortem  Hugonia  pfttria 
aui  quern  Fulko  senior  sibi  violenter  subjug&rat.** 

*  See  the  story  in  Will.  Grem.  v.  10. 

'  Vet.  An.  iii.  ^299.  "  Sepulto  Segenfrido  ....  domnus  Aveagandnt 
nepos  ipsius  sedem  episcopalem  suscepit.**  The  elder  William  of  Belesme 
was  his  brother.  Like  Archbishop  Malger  (see  above,  p.  94),  he  was  fond 
of  hunting,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  his  breach  of  canonical  rule,  be  had 
a  fiill  from  his  horse,  which  damaged  his  nose  for  life.  We  have  however 
heard  something  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  139)  of  his  good  works  in  the  way  ol 
building. 
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as  affording  scope  for  the  valour  and  faithftilness  of  the  ohap.  xii. 
house  of  Oeroy.^    The  impression  given  hy  these  stories 
is  that  the  mighty  Lords  Marchers  found  the  Cenomannian 
Count  at  least  their  match.     The  ecclesiastical  historian  Hui  dia- 
implies  that  this  war&re  began  hy  William  of  Belesme  ^ihoiT 
coming  to  the  help  of  his  brother  the  Bishop.    It  is^^®««*^^- 
certain  that  Avesgaud  had  constantly  to  contend  against 
Count  Herbert  both  by  temporal  and  by  spiritual  arms^ 
and  that  he  called  in  against  him  the  help  both  of  spiritual 
and  of  temporal  allies.    At  one  time  we  find  him  defending 
the  stronghold  of  La  Ferte  Bernard^  against  the  Count, 
who  could  dislodge  him  only  by  the  help  of  a  Breton 
force  obtained  from  Count  Alan.^    At  another  time  heFolbertof 
called  in  the  help  of  the  holy  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  ezcomma- 
the  great  letter-writer  of  the  age,  who,  on  what  principle  g*^^ 
of  ecelesiastical  law  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  addressed  an 
epistle  of  excommunication  to  the  Count  of  Maine,  which 
brought  about  a  temporary  peace.^    But  Herbert  was  not 
afraid  to  measure  himself  against  a  much  more  dangerous 
enemy.     It  was  in  warfare  against  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whose 
authority  he  cast  aside,  that  he  won  his  smmame  of  Waie- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  231. 

'  Yet.  An.  iii.  *300.  "  Gonstitait  cAstelliimy  nomine  Finnitatem,  super 
flavinm  Idone»  ut  easet  ibi  in  refiigium." 

'  lb.  "  Habuit  [comes]  Alannm  fortiiaimum  Comitem  Britannorum 
aibi  in  adjutoiium,  et  venit  ad  castellmn,  et  obsedit  illud.  Ex  unA  enim 
parte  -vallaverant  illud  Britanni,  ex  alterft  Cenomannioi." 

*  Fulbert,  we  are  told  (Vet.  Ao.  n.g. ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  488),  "  tunc  temporis 
sapientiA  et  sanctitate  inter  Oalliarum  Episcopoe,  velut  Lucifer  inter  cetera 
aatra  ooeli,  resplendebat."  Fulbert  is  to  excommunicate  him  "  auctoritate 
divinA,  nisi  resipisoeret."  Fulbert's  divine  authority  seems  to  have  reached 
beyond  his  own  diocene.  He  wrote  a  letter  "  sale  satis  conditam,"  and  after- 
wards sat  in  judgement  in  person  between  the  Count  and  the  Bishop  in  the 
city  of  Le  Mans.  Mabillon  seems  to  identify  the  letter  with  the  one  which 
is  printed  in  Duchesne,  iv.  173,  denouncing  the  crimes  of  ''Precursor 
Antichristi  Herbertus  Comes  Cenomanis"  and  denouncing  excommunica- 
tion against  him.  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Ebalus,  who,  in  p.  181, 
appears  as  Archbishop,  not,  as  one  would  have  expected,  of  Tours,  but 
of  Rheims. 
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OHAP.  zn.  Bog}    So  constant  were  the  nightly  raids  of  Count  Herbert 
5  mke^   *^*'  ^^*  ^^y  ^  ^^®  ^P®^  country,  in  the  flat  land  of 
Dog,  from  Anjou,  but  in  the  fortified  towns  of  the  province^  nay 
raids         in  the  city  itself  in  Black  Angers  on  its  steep  by  the 
^j^^       Mayenne,  men  and   dogs   were   ever  on  the  alert,   and 
ventured  not  to  slumber.^    These  exploits  must  belong 
to  the  later  years  of  his  reign;  for,  at  its  b^^inning. 
His  ihAre   we  find  him  acting  as  an  ally  or  vassal  of  Anjou  at  the 
Utile  of     battle  of  Pontlevois  against  Odo  of  Chartres.^   Indeed  the 
fo*6^^^"  Angevin  writers  allow  that  the  victory  on  their  side  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
Folk         Herbert   and  his  followers.^     Ten  years  later^  we  find 
Herbert  at  Fulk,  according  to  the  approved  custom  of  his  house^ 
rwI^^aS  ^®*^8r  with  Herbert  much  as  his  son  dealt  with  Theo- 
bald of  Chartres  and  with  William  of  Aquitaine.^     He 
beguiled  him  into  a  visit  at  Saintes^  and  there  kept  him 
in  ward  two  years  till  he  agreed  to  the  hard  conditions  on 
which  liberty  was  offered.®   After  an  active  reign  of  twenty- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a8o.  Orderic  (53  a  A)  thinkB  it  neceesaiy  to  apologiie 
for  the  name  ;  "  Vulgd,  sed  parum  Latine,  cognominari  EviqilQfM-Cantm 
pro  ingenti  probitate  promeniit."  Geoffi-ey's  title  of  Martel  aeemB  to  be  the 
only  name  of  the  kind  in  this  generation  which  is  used  familiarly  and  with- 
out scruple. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  532  A.  "  In  eumdem  [Fulconem]  anna  levana  noctomas 
expeditiones  crebrd  agebat,  et  Andegavenses  homines  et  canes  in  ipsft  nrbe« 
vel  iu  munitioribus  oppidis  terrebat,  et  horrendis  assultibus  pavidos  vigilare 
cogebat/'  Yet  elsewhere  (487  C)  he  tells  us,  "  Vulgb  EmgiJUmg-eanen^ 
cognominabatur,  propter  gravissimas  infestationes,  quaa  i  perfidis  affinibua 
suis  Andegavensibus  inoessanter  patiebatur.** 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

*  See  Count  Fulk  in  D*Achery,  iii.  233,  and  Gest.  Cons.  ib.  353.  Heriiert 
is  *' miles  acerrimus/*  and  his  Cenomannian  soldiers  deal  "ferodarimofl 
ictus."  ^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  278. 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  "  Ut  enim  alia  plurima  omittam,  noyissim^  nostrA 
memoriA  Fulco  Andegavensis  Herbertum  Onomannicummajorem  Saatonaa 
illezit,  sponsione  urbis  ipdus.  Ibi,  vinctum  in  medio  coUoquio,  ad  pactiones, 
quas  avar^  concupierat,  careers  ac  tormentis  ooegit."  So  William  of  Malmea- 
bury  (iii.  235),  who  seems  to  think  this  act  the  only  stain  on  the  otherwise 
perfect  character  of  Fulk  ;  *'  Unum  omnino  est  quo  eum  notari  audierim, 
Sanctooas  spoosione  urbis  illectum,   in  medio  coUoquio  ab  apparitoribos 
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one  years,  Herbert  died.     His  daughter  Biota  beeame  the  ohap.  xn. 
wife  of  Walter  of  Mantes^  the  elder  son  of  Drogo  and 
Godgifn^  and  nephew  of  King  Eadward  of  England.^     His  Hngh. 
young  son  Hugh  succeeded  him  in  the  County  of  Maine^  105^1^^ 
seemingly  under  the  guardianship  of  a  great  uncle,  Herbert  Regency 
Bacco.^    Bishop  Avesgaud  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru-  Bacoo. 
salem,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  almost  hereditary  Bishop* 
rick  by  his  nephew  Qervase.*    This  Prelate  was  the  god-  Qervase 

«    ,  Bishop. 

father  of  the  young  Count,  and  he  is  described  as  his  1036-1058. 
defender  against  his  faithless  uncle  as  well  as  the  defender 
of  the  rights  of  his  own  see.^     He  took  one  step  however  He  com- 
than  which  none  could  be  more  fatal^  and  one  which  illus-  Bisbopnck 
trates  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Bishoprick.     It  would  *^^^y 
seem  that,  after  all  the  grants  that  had  been  made  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  Maine,  the  royal  rights  over  the 
Church  of  Le  Mans  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
Whether  he  held  them  strictly  as  King,  or  as  Duke  of  tiie 
French,  was  now  no  longer  a  practical  question.^    In  either 
case  the  Bishop  still  held,  not  of  the  local  Count  but  of  his 
overlord  at  Paris.    In  short,  throughout  the  territories  which 

arctari,  et  quibns  pUumit  oonditiombua  irretiri  fecit.  Cstera  sanctus  et 
integer,"  &c.  The  length  of  the  impriBonment  oomes  from  the  fragment  in 
Duchkne,  iv. 81 ;  "Tone  Ckmiee  Fuloo  supradictos  dolo  aooersitum  secimi 
adduzit  Sanotonas  Arbertnm  nobilisaimum  Gomitem  Genomannis,  et  prim& 
qnadrageaime  dominicft  post  coBnam  nocte  intempestft  eum  traditione  cepit, 
et  in  vinculia  secum  duxit,  tenuitqne  in  carcere  biennio.  Unde  eripere 
eum  Dominns  dignatua  est.  Sequenti  anno  propter  ipsum  scelus  com- 
buBta  eat  ipsa  dvitaB  [Saintes?]  omn  sede  epiicopali,  et  dein  mansit 
deserta  baailica." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  487  D,  655  C.    See  vol.  i.  p.  584 ;  ii.  p.  130. 

'  Yet.  An.  iii.  *304.  "  Herbertua  Comes,  cognomine  Baoco,  avunculus 
Herbert!,  qui  fiiit  temporibus  Avesgaudi  episoopi." 

'  lb.  "  Sedem  Avesgaudi  avuncuU  sui  gaudenter  susoepit.*'  The  suc- 
ceasion  to  the  see  of  Le  Mans  had  come  to  follow  much  the  same  law 
as  the  succession  to  the  see  of  Czetinje. 

*  Herbert  Bacco  kept  him  out  of  the  Bishoprick  for  two  years.  Yet. 
An.  u.  8. 

^  Compare  the  relations  of  Normandy  to  the  Capetian  Kings,  vol.  i. 
p.  272. 

VOL,  ni.  O 
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oRAP.  xn.  had  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  France,  the  sorrender  of  the 

royal  rights,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  by  no 

means  so  complete  as  it  was  in  the  great  Dochies  north  and 

soath  of  the  royal  dominions.^     The  Comit  of  Anjoa  or  of 

Maine  did  not,  after  all,  possess  the  same  undivided  and 

uninterrupted  sovereignty  within  his  own  states  which 

belonged  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.    Bishop  Gervase, 

a  vassal  of  the  King,  unable  to  defend  himself  against  his 

neighbour  the  Count  or  the  Count's  guardian,  receiving  no 

help  from  his  own  lord,  petitioned  the  King  to  grant  the 

royal  rights  over  the   see,  the   rights  of  advocacy  and 

Herbert     patronage,  to  the  Count  of  Anjou  for  life.*    The  grant 

driven  out  ^^  made ;   greater  strife  than  before  arose  between  the 

!^?J?^  Bishop  and  the  guardian  uncle;   a   popular  movement, 

headed   by    the   Prelate,    expelled    Herbert   Baooo,    and 

restored  ihe  young  Count  Hugh  to  his  lawful  rights.' 

The  Prelate's  nert  business  was  to  seek,  like  Jehoiada  of 

old,  a  wife  for  the  prince  whom  he  had  taken  under  his 

Marriage    guardianship.      He  found  one   in    the    sister    of  Count 

«g  •    Theobald,*  the  widow  of  that  Count  Alan  of  Britanny 

whom  we  have  seen   die  of    poison   while    besi^[ing    a 

Norman  castle.^    The   marriage   was  supposed  to   be  in 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

'  Yet.  An.  iii.  305*^.  "  Videns  vero  PraBSul  suum  epiBOopatam  nee  per 
Regem  nee  per  seipsuin  k  Baccone  posse  defend!,  petivit  quiddam  k  Rege 
Henrico,  quod  utinam  non  peti'iBset,  scilicet  ut  daret  epiflcopatum  Gaufrido 
Andegavorum  Comiti,  Bolummod6  dum  yiveret,  ut  liberiiu  k  Comite  Ceno- 
mannioo  ilium  defenderet,  illo  etenim  mortuo  in  regiam  mannm  rediret.** 
The  somewhat  startling  phrase  of  the  grant  of  the  Biahoprick  to  the  Count 
of  Aujou  (even  though  the  Count  of  Anjou  was  an  hereditary  Canon  of 
Saint  Martin's  at  Tours)  can  only  mean  the  grant  of  the  lay  rights  and 
duties  of  A  dvoccUio . 

'  Ih.  306*.  **  Consilium  iniit  cum  parochianis  et  heroibus  teme/' 
**  Heros  "  was  a  favourite  word  with  Orderic,  but  this  biographer  seeimB  to 
use  it  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  standing  title  of  the  citizens  of  lie  Bians. 
Several  Spanish  cities,  I  believe, are  officially  styled  •'heroic,"  like  "fidelis 
civitas  "  and  the  like  among  ourselves.  *  Ord.  Vit.  531  B. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  195.  The  writer  in  Vet.  An.  iii.  306  calls  her  ''nobiiis- 
sima  femina  "  and  ''  uxor  fortissima." 
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some  way  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  ohap.  zn. 

and  Martel  now  poured  forth  his  whole  wrath  upon  the 

Bishop  who  had  advised  it.     By  some  of  his  usual  tricks^  Bishop 

he  gained  possession  of  the  Bishop's  person,  and  kept  him  imprisoned 

in  prison  for  seven  years.    As  was  usual  with  the  prisoners  ^^^^ 

of  an  Angevin  County  he  had  the  option  of  obtaining  his  1044-1051. 

liberty  by  the  surrender  of  some  part  of  his  possessions. 

The  ransom   demanded  by   Oeoffi*ey  was  the   surrender 

of  a  strong  castle  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  the 

Bishop's  soldiers.^    A  demand  of  the  Council  of  Bheims  His  libeiu- 

for  the  liberation  of  the  Prelate  had  no  effect  on  theQ^nd^by 

obdurate  mind  of  Geoffrey.*    Gervase  seems  all  this  while  ^^^^^^ 

to  have  looked  forward  to  deliverance  through  his  god- 1049. 

son^  we    can    hardly  say   his   sovereign,   the    Count   of 

Maine.      But   at   last   he  heard  that   Hugh  was  dead, 

that  Geoffrey  had  taken   possession  of  Le  Mans,  thatGeofl^y 

the  citizens  had  received  him  joyfully,  and  had  driven  occupies 

out   the  widow  and  children  of  Hugh.^    Gervase  now  J^.^J^j 

thought  it  was  time  to  yield;    he  gave  up   his  castle, 

but  even  now  he  only  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  Release  of 

of  never  setting  foot  in  his  own  city  during  Geoffirey's  he  takes' 

life-time.*     Banished  in  this  way,  he  sought  fpr  shelter  at  ^^  ^° 

the  court  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.^     It  does  not  seem  mandy. 

1061. 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  306*.  **  Sperans  se  pro  hoc  castrum  Lit  habitunim. 
Sed  nihil  ei  profecit,  quia  illud  bene  custodierunt  mUites  oastellani." 
Yet  we  had  just  before  read  how  **  Graufridus  oastellum  Lit  igne 
cremavit." 

'  Labb^  and  Cossart,  Cone.  iz.  1043. 

'  Yet.  An.  iii.  307*.  ''Gives  ver6  Cenomannici  uzorem  Hugonis  cum 
iofiintibiis  plorantem  per  unam  portam  projeoenint,  et  Gaufridum  Comitem 
gaudentem  intrare  fecerunt." 

*  lb.  "  Quran  antem  audiisset  praesul  Gerrasius  in  vinoulis  qu»  fecissent 
heroeM  Cenomannici  [see  last  page ;  it  can  hardly  be  satire]  vitae  diffidens, 
non  habuit  aliquam  spem  ultra  vivendi ;  venit  Annolit,  castellum  Lit  red- 
didit. Dam  hssc  agerentur,  Comes  GauMdus  G^xrasium  de  Gsrcere  ezire 
permiait,  tali  yidelioet  sacramento,  ut  quamdiu  ipse  Gaufridus  adviyeret, 
intra  civitatem  Cenomannicam  Genrasius  non  intraret.** 

'  lb.  *'  Quum  ver6  videret  presul  quod  neque  in  urbem  neque  in  oastel- 
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that  William  actively  interfered  on  his  behalf^  but  he  gave 
him  an  honourable  reception,  and  retained  him  as  his  guest, 
till  a  prospect  was  opened  to  the  homeless  Prelate  of 
obtaining  at  once  a  higher  and  a  more  peaceful  position 
among  the  Prelates  of  Gaul.  While  Oervase  tarried  in 
Normandy,  the  primatial  see  of  Rheims  became  Yocant 
by  the  death  of  its  Archbishop  Guy.  Gervase  now  obtained 
the  first  place  among  the  Prelates  and  Princes  of  the 
Parisian  Kingdom,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pour  the  oil 
of  Bemigius  and  Hlodwig  on  the  head  of  the  youthfol 
PhiUp.i 

The  affiiirs  of  Normandy  and  Maine  have  now  become 
directly  connected,  and  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  becomes  closer  at  every  moment.  The  death  of 
Geoflfrey  seemed  to  open  to  Herbert  a  chance  of  recovering 
the  dominions  which  he  had  never  possessed.^  The  years 
during  which  Le  Mans  was  occupied  by  Geoffrey  had  been 
spent  by  the  widow  and  children  of  Hugh  in  some  part  of 
Germany.^  Besides  Herbert,  Hugh  had  three  daughters, 
whose  marriages  and  betrothals  are  of  no  small  moment  in 
the  history.  One,  Gersendis,  was  first  married  to  Theobald 
of  Chartres.^    By  him  she  was  divorced,  and  this  divorce 

lum  suum  posset  intrare,  abiit  ad  Willelmum  NormannuB  Gomitem,  ac  quid- 
quid  ei  Gaufridns  fecit  vel  quomod6  eum  tradidit,  illi  mcBrens  rettutit.** 

^  Chron.  Rem.  1059.     Labb^,  i.  360.     See  aboye,  p.  178. 

'  I  am  here  following  the  Norman  aocounts ;  the  Angevin  version  in  the 
Gesta  Consilium  is  very  different.  We  there  read  (D'Acheiy,  iii.  258), 
'*  In  diebuB  illis  Willelmus  Dux  Normannormn  Herbertum  Genomannicum 
Consulem  nimis  impugnabat,  cui  Martellus  auziliator  et  tutor  fuit^  et 
idoiroo  Willelmus  Dux,  qui  postea  Anglic  acquisitft  Hex  Anglorom  ezstitit, 
multa  k  Martello  mala  perpeesus  est." 

'  This  German  sojourn  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(105),  where  Herbert's  sister,  afterwards  to  be  spoken  o(  is  brought  "  ex 
partibus  Teutonum.*' 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  '315.  "Erat  autem  uxor  ejusdem  Marchisii  Grefsendis 
nomine,  filia  Herberti  Cenomannorum  illustrissimi  ComitiBy  qui  vocatus  est 
Evigila-canem :  qu»  prim6  quidem  Theobaldo  Dud  CampanisB  in  matri- 
monium  tradita,  aed  ab  eo,  repudio  interveniente,  disoedens,  prafati  Athonis 
postmodum  fuerat  copulata  conjugio."    See  also  Ord.  Vit.  539  B. 
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was  one  of  the  many  irregpilarities  in  that  way  which  ohaf.  xii. 
called  down  the  censures  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  Fathers  ^J^^* 
of  Rheims.^      She  then  made  a  more  splendid  alliance  "^  ^ 

1  1      1        A 1  «i       1  1  -I        .A        «     1     Theobald 

beyond  the  Alps.     She  became  the   second  wife  of  the  ofChaitros; 
&mous  Azo,   Marquess  of  Este  and  Liguria,  renowned  ^^*"  4*® 
in  his  own  day  for  his  wealthy  his  good  fortune^  and  for 
attaining^  though  not  till  long  after  the  marriage  and  the 
death  of  Gersendis^  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.^    By  his 
first  wife  Cimeg^d  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  children  of  Gersendis  of  Maine 
produced  the  long  line  of  Lords,  Marquesses,  and  Dukes 
of  Ferrara  and  Modena.     How  this  marriage  affected  the 
history  of  Maine,  of  Normandy,  and  of  England,  we  shall 
see  at  a  later  stage.     Another  sister  married  John  of  La  Another 
Fl^he,  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of  three  sons.    One  mother  of 
of  them  bore  the  fiimiliar  Teutonic  name  of  Gilbert;  the  Sf^^^le 
two  others  were  honoured  with  the  patriarchal  appellations 
of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  bearer  of  the  last  name,,  under 
the  modified  form  of  Helias  or  Helie,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  next  generation.^    Margaret,  the  Margaret, 
other  daughter,  who  must  have  been  many  years  younger 
than  Gersendis,  and  of  whose  beauty  and  virtues  we  read 
rapturous  descriptions^  was  still  unmarried.^     Herbert  now 

^  See  above,  p.  89.  Tet  a  fiurer  groand  of  oonaangulmty  than  usual 
might  have  been  alleged. 

'  See  the  life  of  Albert  Azo  in  Gibbon's  Misoellaneous  Works,  iii.  409. 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again  at  Le  Mans. 

'  Qrd.  Vit.  532  B.  "Tertia  vero  Johanni  Domino  castri  quod  Flecchia 
dicitnr  nupsit,  quss  marito  suo  tree  liberos,  Goisbertum,  Heliam  et  Enoch 
peperit.**  Helias  will  hardly  oome  within  the  limits  of  mj  central  histoiy, 
but  be  was  a  memorable  man  in  the  days  of  ^^liam  Rufus. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  calls  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Herbert  (103),  but 
he  afterwards  (105)  corrects  the  mistake  and  calls  her  '*  germ&na."    It  is 
plain  from  Ordezic  (u.  s.)  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  sister  of 
Herbert.    Benolt  (35790)  erroneously  makes  her  only  his  half-sister ; 
'^  Herbert  aveit  une  soior 
Deyers  sa  mere ;  esteit  Tieise." 
The   ''Tidse"  comes  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  "Teutonnm 
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OHAP.  xn. 
Herbert 
applies  to 
Duke 
William. 
io6i. 


He  eom- 
mends 
himself  to 
WilliAm. 


Terms  of 
the  ho- 
mage; 
William 
to  have 


addressed  himself  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  William's 
own  days  of  trial  and  persecution  were  now  over;  he  had 
come  forth  honourably  out  of  all  his  difficulties;  he  had 
smitten  all  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad;  he  was  now 
well  fitted  to  appear  either  as  a  protector  or  as  a  conqueror. 
Moreover  he  was  actually  in  possession  of  part  of  the 
Cenomannian  County;  all  his  conquests  up  to  tHis  time, 
Domfiront,  Ambri^res,  and  the  Bock  of  Mabel,^  had  been 
made  at  what  might  be  called  the  expense  of  Herbert 
himself.  There  was  no  great  chance  of  recovering  them 
from  the  prince  who  had  so  vigorously  clutched  the  straw 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth,^  and  who  in  his  later  days  as 
firmly  refused  to  take  off  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed. 
But,  at  any  rate,  more  might  be  gained  by  way  of  submission 
than  by  way  of  aggression.  Herbert  therefore  commended  ' 
himself  to  William;  he  became  his  man;  he  engaged  to 
hold  Maine  as  a  fief  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  ancient 
grant  which  Rolf  had  received  from  King  Rudolf.^  Special 
terms,  all  fiivourable  to  the  lord,  were  attached  to  the 
homage.  If  Herbert  died  childless,  Duke  William's  lord- 
ship was  to  be  converted  into  inmiediate  sovereignty; 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  to  become  the  Count  of 

partes"  in  William  of  Poitiers.  William  has  much  to  say  alxmt  her 
virtues  and  early  death ;  **  Hsec  generosa  virgo,  nomine  Mai^garita,  in- 
signi  specie,  decentior  fuit  omni  margaritA/'  This  seems  to  be  an 
earlier  use  of  the  name  than  I  had  thought  in  vol.  i.  p.  533,  as  this 
Margaret  could  hardly  have  been  called  after  the  daughter  of  the 
^theling  Eadward. 

'  See  above,  p.  169. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  "  Hugo  .  . .  Ganfredi  tyrannide  metaens  omnino  deleri, 
Normannite  Ducem  Willelmum,  sub  quo  tutus  foret,  supples  aditt,  manibos 
ei  sese  dedit,  cuncta  sua  ab  eo,  nt  miles  a  domino,  recepit.**  Ord.  Vii. 
487  C.  *'PnB&tus  niminim  juvenis,  post  obitum  Herbert!  senioria  patris 
[it  should  of  course  be  Hugh]  .  .  .  consilio  matris  sue  se  snnmque  patri- 
monium  fortissimo  Duci  Normannorum  oommendaverat."  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  process  of  commendation  described  in  vol.  i. 
p.  129. 

*  Sec  above,  p.  188. 
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the  Cenoznannians.^     Bat,  in  order  that  the  principality  ohap.  xn. 
might  still  remain  to  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords^  Herbert 
Herbert's  sister  Margaret  was  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  ^^^  child- 
William's  young  son  Robert.^     William  himself  would  Margaret 
thus  be  the  only  interloper ;  Robert  would  reign  in  right  boW^ 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  next  generation^  a  descendant^  if 
only  in   the  female  line,  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog  would 
again  rule  upon  the  steep  of  Le  Mans.^ 

Whether  Herbert  ever  obtained  actual  possession  of  his 
new  fief  does  not  certainly  appear.     If  he  did,  bis  enjoy- 
ment of  it  was  very  short.     Within  two  years  he  died,  Herbert 
and  died  childless.     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Maine  leea. 
now  passed  to  William.     According  to  Norman  accounts,  ^®^3- 
Herbert's  last  breath  was  spent  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  Norman  Duke,  and  in  exhorting  his  friends  and  subjects 
to  seek  for  no  other  as  their  lord.     Almost  forestalling 
the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  he  warned  them  that 
the  yoke  of  William  would  be  light  to  those  who  accepted 
it  willingly,  but  h^vy  indeed  to  those  who  dared  to  with-  Unwilling- 
stand  him.^      But  the  mass  of  the  people  of  city  and^i^neto 
county  were  of  another  mind.     They  doubted  the  lightness  ^^^*^ 
of  the  Norman  yoke  in  any  case.^    And  the  treaty  between 

*  Will.  Pict.  103.  **  Gunctomm  singalariter  eum  statnens  heredem  si  non 
gignerat  aUum.** 

*  lb.  '*  Fmterea nt  oonjunctiiu  attingeret  tantum  vimm  ipse  et  poeteritas 
ipfdns  Dncis,  ei  filia  [see  above,  p.  197]  petita  atque  pacta  est."  Ord.  Vit. 
533  B.  "  Alia^  nomine  Margarita,  Rodberto  fiUo  Guillelmi  Ducis  Neustri» 
desponsata  est."  And  again  (487  C) ;  <'  Margaritam  sororem  suam  Bodberto 
ejusdem  Ducis  filio  in  conjuginm  dederat,  cum  qu&  hereditatemsuami  comi- 
tatnm  scilicet  Genomanensem,  si  sine  liberis  obiret,  concesserat." 

'  Will.  Pict.  105.  "  Germanam  Hereberti . .  .nato  suo  conjugare  decrevit 
[WiUeliaiis],  at  per  earn  ipse  et  progeniti  ex  ipso,  jure  quod  null&  contro- 
yeraiik  conyelli  posset  vel  infirmari,  Hereberti  hereditatem  possiderent 
sororias  et  nepotes." 

*  lb.  103.  **  Ne  quflsrerent  alium,  prseter  quem  ipse  dominum  eis,  lueredem 
sibi,  relinqueret.  Cui  si  volentes  pareant,  leve  servitium  toieraturos 
fore,  si  vi  subaoti,  fonitan  grave."    See  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  ''Quia  Normannicum  jugum  his  quibus  imminet 
gravisomum  est,  subure  nimis  formidabant.'* 
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oHAP.xn.  Herbert  and  William  had  sacrificed  the  rights  of  several 
members  of  Herbert's  family.     Herbert  had,  as  he  hoped, 
secured  the  saooession  to  the  descendants  of  one  of  his 
sisters.  But  no  such  descendants  were  in  being ;  Bobert  and 
Margaret  were  not  marriedj  nor  seemingly  even  betrothed, 
at  the  time  of  his  death.     There  was  therefore  no  sort  of 
security  that,  if  William  were  once  admitted,  the  County 
would  ever  return  to  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords. 
Then  again,  though  Herbert  had  left  no  male  heir,  he  had 
kinsfolk  in  the  female  line  whose  rights  were  as  good  as 
those  of  the  unborn  posterity  of  Margaret.     We  read  of 
no  movements  at  this  time  on  behalf  either  of  the  Marquess 
of  Liguria  or  of  the  Lord  of  La  Fl^he,  the  claims  of  both 
The  p»-      of  whom  were  pressed  in  after  times.     But  a  strong  party, 
party         the  patriotic   party,  as  it  would  seem,   throughout  the 
*^teol*   province,  asserted   the  rights  of   Herbert's   aunt    Biota 
Walter  and  and  of  her  husband  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  nephew  of 
Eadward  of  England.     The  city  was   held  for  them  by 
several  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  country,  among  whom 
we  hear  specially  of  Hubert    of  Saint-Susanna,  and  of 
Geoffirey  of  Mayenne,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  in 
the  wars  between  Anjou  and   Normandy.^     The  citizens 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  same  side.     Of  the  Bishop,  for 
once  in  Cenomannian  history,  we  hear  nothing.     The  line 
of  Bishops  of  the  fierce  house  of  Belesme  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  line  of  eminent  Prelates  appointed  under 
BiBhop       Norman  rule  had  not  yet  begun.     The  reigning  Bishop 
105^^59.  Vulgrin  was  a  good,  prudent,  and  peaceful  monk,  whose 
monastic  virtues  had  been  proved  by  his  reform  of  the 

^  Ord.  Yit.  487  D.  **  WalteriuB  .  .  .  totiiin  oomitatuzn  CenomaneiiMim 
calamniabatur,  et  ex.  parte  possidebat.  Nam  ipeam  urbem,  qac  caput  est 
provincisB,  GroiBfridiui  de  Meduan&  et  Hubertoa  de  Sanct&  SnaannK  aliiq[ae 
potentes  in  fidelitate  Walterii  acriter  tenebant."  William  of  Poiiien  says 
only  (104),  "  At  homines  malefidi  Galterium  Medantinnm  Comitem,  out 
soror  Hagonis  nupserat,  receperunt  invasorem  desertores."  But  he  pre- 
sently mentions  Geofirey  of  Mayenne.    On  Geofirey,  see  aboye,  p.  i67. 
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Abbey  of  Saint  S^gios  without  the  walls  of  Angers/  and  ohap.  xii. 
whose  chief  object  at  Le  Mans  was  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
Saint  Julian  on  a  greater  scale.^  In  this  revolution  then 
the  ecclesiastical  power  seems  to  have  been  neutralj  while 
nobles  and  citizens  were  united  for  Count  Walter  and 
against  the  Norman. 

A  struggle  therefore  could  not  be  avoided.     William  William's 
was  the  least  likely  of  all  men  tamely  to  give  up  either  ti^J^ffo^ 
a  real  or  a  fimcied  right,  or  even  to  pass  by  a  decent  ^^^' 
pretext  for  extending  his  power.     Maine  was  to  be  con- 
quered.    But  William  was  no  more  disposed  to  hurry  in 
the  business  of  conquest  than  in  any  other  business.     He  His  mea- 
began  by  healing  a  few  wounds  at  home.      It  was « now  iiome. 
that  he  called  back  from  banishment  Hugh  of  Orantmesnil 
and    Balph  of  Toesny,^  men  whose  offences  were  very 
doubtful,  and  whose  services  in  the  war  were  likely  to  be 
useful.     It  was  now  also  that  he  made  that  agreement 
with  Arnold  of  Escalfoy,  by  which  that  turbulent  spirit 
was  sent  off  to  the  wars  in  Apulia.^    The  plan  of  the  His  plans 
campaign  was  thoroughly  characteristic.      William  saw  oampaign. 

^  He  was  a  native  of  Yenddme,  who  had  been  a  knight  ("  miles  quidam 
primilm*'),  then  a  monk  of  Mannoutiere.  He  became  Prior,  and  was  *' Prior 
bonus,  miificator  nimis. "  QeoStej  Martel  then  removed  him  to  Angers, 
and  made  him  Abbot  of  Saint  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  a  decaying  monastery, 
which  he  restored  (''  destructom  vald^ne  redactum  ad  nihilum,  magnum 
ez  novo  constituit  **).  None  of  his  work  remains  there.  He  was  then  chosen 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans  by  the  clergy  and  people  under  a  eongi  d^dire  and  letter 
misnye  from  Count  Geoffirey  (*'  Graufindus  .  .  .  oongregavit  populum  terras 
8Q»  et  omnem  clerum,  ut  Cenomannensi  ecclesias  eligerentEpiscopum."  Yet. 
An.  iii.  *3i  i).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Count  of  Anjou  had  stepped 
into  the  position  of  the  King  with  regard  to  the  Bishoprick.     See  above, 

P-  193. 

*  Yet.  Ann.  iii.  313*.  "  Quamvis  pauperior  et  humilior  anteoessoribus 
Episcopis  fuerit,  tamen  majora  opera  ezeroere  tentavit.  Quinto  namque 
ordinationis  sua  anno  fhndamenta  matris  ecolesia  ampliora  quam  fuerant  in- 
choavit,  sed  morte  inopinHsuperveniente  perficere  non  potuit/'  It  illustrates 
the  character  of  Yulgrin  that  this  is  the  only  event  of  the  year  1063  that 
the  episcopal  chronicler  finds  to  record.  The  conquest  of  Mune  by  William 
Is  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the  life  of  the  next  Biahop,  p.  314*. 

»  See  above,  p.  183.  *  lb. 
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oHAP.  XII.  that  the  prize  must  be  his  in  the  long  run.     Maine  alone 

could  not  resist  Normandy,  and  Walter's  chance  of  finding 

allies  was  just  now  not  great.     William's  panegyrist  tells 

us — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact — that  he  was 

anxious  to  win  his  conquest  with  the  least  possible  amount 

of  bloodshed.^     It  was  a  policy  still  more  obvious  to  forbear 

to  destroy  or  damage  a  noble  city  which  he  designed  to 

be  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  his  coronet.    And  it  was 

only  reasonable  military  foresight  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a 

rash  attack  on  a  strong  fortress  which  might  be  won  in 

He  deter-   another  way.^    The  city  was  the  main  object;    we  see 

^|]^^]j^    throughout  that  the  capital  was  in  a  special  manner  the 

oountrv      head  of  the  province,  that  Le  Mans  was  Maine  in  a  sense 

and  to  keep 

the  attack  in  which  Roucn  certainly  was  not  Normandy.^    The  city 

forthelart.  ^^^  was  reserved  by  William  to  be  the  last  object  of 

attack.     But  the  city  was  strongly  defended  by  Geoflrey 

of  Mayenne,  whom  Walter  had  made  his  chief  adviser^  and 

who  seems  to  have  been  equally  in  the  confidence  of  the 

citizens.^    A  hasty  attack  might  have  seriously  jeoparded 

the  success  of  William's  plans.     His  course  therefore  was 

to  impoverish^   and  at  the   same  time   to   frighten,   the 

besiegers  by  a  systematic  harrying  of  the  whole  country. 

^  Will.  Pict.  104.  "Incendium  confestim  injicere,  aut  urbem  totam 
ezBcindere,  ausos  iniqua  trucidare,  quantum  ingenio  abondayit  et  TiribiUy 
potuisset.  Sed  hominum  sanguini,  quamquam  nocentiaeimo,  paroere 
maluit  solita  ilia  temperantia." 

'  lb.  "  Maluit .  . .  validiBsimam  urbem  relinquero  incolmnem,  capui 
atqu£  munimentum  tarce  quam  in  manu  habebat." 

'  This  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  throughout  the  storj,  and  it  is 
implied  in  such  expressions  as  that  just  quoted  and  others  elsewhere. 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  in  his  shorter  account  (yii.  37),  which,  it  will  be 
remembered  (see  at  p.  169),  is  put  out  of  place,  qieaks  in  the  same  way ; 
"Ad  urbem  Cenomannicam  per  aliquot  annoe  anna  oonverfeit  .  .  .  Ad 
postremum  victi  Cenomanni,  jam  castellis  per  cnnctum  oomitatum  sob- 
actis,  deztras  Duci  dederant." 

*  Will.  Pict.  104.  "Cenomannici  .  .  .  anzii  trepidique  .  .  .  accito 
saspihs  Gaufredo,  quem  prsses  eorum  Galterius  dominum  sibi  ac  tutorem 
pnsfecit,  proelio  decemerc  minati  sunt  nonnumquam,  sed  ausi  num* 
quam.'* 
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yinejrardsj    fields^    detached     housesj    were     everywhere  ohap.  zn. 
ravaged ;  the  smaller  fortified  posts  of  the  province  were  ^®  ^^ 
taken   one   by  one;    garrisons  were   left  wherever  they  g»dually 
were  called  for  by  the  scheme  of  the  campaign;^   the 
capital  was  left  to  be  devoured  the  last.    This  mode  of 
warfere  gradually  wore  out  the  patience^  as  it  weakened 
the  resources,  of  the  defenders  of  the  city.    At  lastj  when 
well  nigh  every  other  fortress  of  Maine  had  come  into 
William's  hands,^  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  submit  to  The  dtv 
a  surrender,  and  William  found  himself  in  a  position  to  guirondepT 
enter  the  city  at  whose  possession  he  had  been  so  long 
aiming,  as  a  conquest  won  witiiout  a  battle  or  a  siege. 

The  city  into  which  William  had  now  to  make  his  Position 
triumphal  entry  was  one  which  might  have  added  fresh  toiy  of 
lustre  even  to  an  Imperial  diadem.  In  his  day  it  was  a  ^  ^"^• 
possession  which  could  hardly  be  overvalued  as  a  strong 
military  post,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  pro- 
vince, as  a  city  itself  rich  and  flourishing,  according  to  the 
standard  of  those  times.  To  us  it  is  mainly  attractive  as 
a  spot  on  which  the  history  of  a  long  series  of  ages,  before 
and  after  the  days  of  William,  is  still  legibly  written. 
Le  Mans  is  one  of  a  type  of  cities  which  is  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  Gaul,  but  to  which  England,  and  even 
Nonnandy,  can  present  but  feeble  approaches.  A  steep 
hill  rises  abruptly  above  the  river  Sarthe  to  the  west,  and 
somewhat  less  abruptly  above  the  lower  ground  to  the 
east.  The  ground  also  falls  away  in  the  like  sort  to  the 
south,  while  the  hill  is  continued  in  the  higher  ground 
to  the  north,  of  which  it  forms  the  natural  termination. 
The  height,  therefore,  though  washed  by  the  river  on  one 
side  only,  does  in  effect  assume  a  sort  of  peninsular  shape. 
Like  most  elevated  sites  of  towns,  the  rise  of  the  ground 

^  WiU.  I^ct.  104.     "PnBBidia^  ubi  res  postulavity  imponens." 
'  lb.    "Perdomitis  tandem  castellis  jam  per  totum  oomitatum  subactis, 
reddunt  civitatem  prsevalenti." 
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CHAP.  ziL  is  such  as  wotdd  not  be  remarkable  in  a  hill  whose  sides 
were  covered  with  Terdore  or  forest,  but  it  is  quite  enough 
to  make  the  post  strongly  defensible,  and  to  make  the 
streets  of  the  still  existing  city  steep  and  hard  of  ascent. 
Growth  of  This  point,  like  so  many  points  of  the  same  kind,  had,  in 
liill.fort      unrecorded  days,  become  the  site  of  a  Ghiulish  hill-fort,  and 
laJ^^the  *^^  Gaulish  hill-fort  had,  as  usual,  grown  into  a  Roman 
medinval,   city.    The  name  of  the  universal  conquerors  still  dwells 
modem       there,  and  the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  city  is  still 
*"*y'  traditionally  known  as  La  vieille  Rome,      The  original 

Gaulish  rampart  was,  in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire, 
exchanged,  at  the  bidding  of  the  great  Constantine,  for  a 
wall  of  Boman  masonry,   large   portions   of  which   still 
remain.     They  show  how  small  a  part  of  the  existing 
town  was  covered  by  the  famous  city  of  old.    The  Boman 
wall  still  fences  in  only  the  higher  ground ;  the  fortifications 
were  not  brought  down  to  the  river  till  Cenomannia  had, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  been  constrained  to  bow  to 
Paris*      Two   great   monasteries   lay,  as  usual,  without 
the  walls.     They  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
either  side,  one  of  them  even  lay  beyond  the  river.     The 
growth  of  the  modem  city  has  embraced  both,  leaving  the 
ancient  fortified  circuit  as  a  venerable  acropolisj  retaining 
its  place  even  now  as  the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  hearth 
of  the  city.    To  the  west  the  ciiy  still  presents  a  stately 
front  to  the  river.  Walls  and  houses,  the  dwellings  of  priests 
and  citizens,  still  showing,  in  their  rich  and  early  work,  the 
importance  of  both  classes  in  the  Cenomannian  state,  still 
rise,  stage  above  stage,  up  to  the  highest  ridge  crowned 
The  Palace  by  the  two  dominant  buildings  of  the  city.    To  the  south- 
CJounte.      east,  on  the  Roman  wall  itself,  incorporating  within  itself 
the  very  fortifications  of  the  elder  Empire,  stood,  and 
still  stands,  the  palace  of  the  ancient  rulers,  the  Hughs 
TheCa-      and   the    Herberts   of  Cenomannia.      In  the   north-east 
comer  of  the  original  city,  rose  the  Minster  of  Saint 
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Julian^  the  cathedral  church  of  that  fiunous  Bishoprick.  obap.  xu. 
That  soaring  apse,  which  the  glories  even  of  Beauvais 
and  Amiens  can  hardly  surpass,  had  not  as  yet  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  rampart  which 
hindered  the  fidl  devdopement  of  the  mighty  temple. 
Even  the  stately  nave,  so  strangely  attached  to  the  later 
and  loftier  choir,  itself  one  of  the  works  in  which  the 
builders  of  the  twelfth  century  aimed  most  successfully 
at  reproducing  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  Bome  and  Corinth, 
had  not  as  yet  assumed  its  present  shape.     But  the  earlier 
temple  out  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  hewn,  whose  masonry 
bespeaks,  not  the  deliberate  imitation,  but  the  immemorial 
retention  of  Roman  forms,  was  a  work  of  William's  age, 
and  its  earliest  portions  were  probably  slowly  rising  at  the 
time  of  William's  conquest.^    The  stem  and  massive  portal  William's 
which  still  forms  its  principal  approach,  may  well  have  been  Erurie"  at 
the  one  through  which  the  procession  swept,  which  went  ^  ^*"®' 
forth  singing  hymns  and  swing^g  censers,  to  welcome 
the    prince   who    had   won  the    city  without    shedding 
the  blood  of  friend  or  foe.^  .  With  equal  joy,  real  or  pre- 

^  We  haye  aeen  (see  above,  p.  301)  that  Vulgrin  began  to  rebuild  the 
church  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopate,  that  is  this  yeiy  year  1063.  The 
ODly  qnestion  is  whether  any  part  of  his  work  still  exists.  I  will  not 
enlarge  on  this  purely  architectural  question,  but  will  simply  refer  to  the 
account  in  the  Vetera  Analeota.  The  expression  in  p.  *5i3  might  imply 
that  the  next  Bishop  Arnold  destroyed  eyeiy  trace  of  what  Vulgrin  began ; 
but,  as  (p.  314*)  it  appears  that  Amold^s  own  work  was  confined  to  the 
choir  and  transepts,  it  is  possible  that  Vulgrin's  naye  (or  possibly  a  still 
earlier  naye)  may  have  sunrived.  The  western  portal  of  the  church  has 
a  very  ancient  look. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (104)  becomes  eloquent  on  the  ^*joyeu9e  entrie.^  Of 
the  eodesiastical  port  of  the  ceremony  he  tells  us,  "Templa  summoper^, 
quemadmodbm  processiones,  adomata  effulgent,  redolent  thymiamata,  re- 
Bonant  sacra  cantica."  So  Orderic  (488  A),  with  a  curious  confusion  between 
Bishop  Vulgrin  and  his  successor ;  '*  Coenomannicam  urbem,  ciyibus  ultro 
sese  dedentibus,  cum  ingenti  tripudio  reoepit,  eique  Domnus  Emaldus, 
ejuadem  urbis  Preesul  cum  dericis  et  monachis  reyestitis  textus  crucesque 
ferentibuB  honorabiliter  obyiam  processit."  Of  the  laity  William  tells  us, 
"Studium    est   summis,  mediis,   infinus,  placare   infensum.      Oconrrunt, 
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ooAP.  xn.  tended,  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  city  went  forth  to  greet 
the  conqueror;  shouts  of  applause  met  the  ear  of  William 
as  he  entered;  men  knelt  as  he  drew  near,  and  hailed  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  as  the  lawfiil  lord  of  Le  Mans. 
Walter       Walter,  putting  the  best  hioe  upon  the  matter,  agreed  to 
to^e        the  surrender  with  apparent  willingness.    William  had 
■uprender.  ^^1^^^^  motive  nor  temptation  to  further  harshness.     He 
took  peaceftd  possession  of  his  conquest,  but  he  took  eaie 
to  guard  it  after  the  ordinary  fiishion  of  a  Norman  con- 
William     queror.     In  the  north-western  angle  of  the  city,  near  the 
castle  near  V^^^  where  William,  advancing  from  his  own  Duchy, 
d™i°**^*    had   doubtless    made    his    triumphal    entry,   a    Norman 
donjon    now    rose    in    dangerous    neighbourhood   to    the 
minster  and  to  the  dwelling  of  its  Prelate.      So  near 
were  the  two  buildings  that,  in   later  days,  the  towers 
which,  as  at  Exeter  and  Geneva,  formed  the  finish  of  the 
transepts  were  deemed  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  royal 
fortress.     Of  these  towers  the  reign  of  William^s  imme- 
diate successor  has  a  strange  tale  to  tell.^    They  have 
however  left  more  speaking  traces  behind  them  than  the 
fortress  which  was  now  the  outward  trophy  of  William's 
victory.     While  Le  Mans   can   still  boast  such  splendid 
remains  of  the  works  both  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  the 
politic  devastation  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  left  only 
a  few  shapeless  fragments  of  wall  to  bear  witness  to  the 
former  being  of  the   castle  with  which  the   Conqueror 
sought  to  curb  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  city  which  was  as 
yet  his  noblest  conquest.^ 

clamant  dominum  suum,  procidunt  et  inclinaDtur  ejus  dignitati ;  fingnnt 
hilares  yultus,  betas  voces,  plausus  congratulantes.*' 
'  See  the  story  of  Bishop  Hildebert,  Vet.  An.  iii.  308. 
^  The  building  of  the  castle  seems  implied  in  Will.  Pict.  104-105  ; 
"Victori  sufficiens  poena  fiiit  perdomitos  in  potestatem  saam  veniase,  et 
urbis  firmamentum  su&  in  reliquum  custodiA  occupari.**  So  Roman  de 
Rou,  102 1 1 ; 

**  Et  il  fist  cax  h  pierre  atraire ; 
Illoec  fist  une  tur  faire." 
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Le  Mans  then  was  won,  and  with  Le  Mans  the  whole  cfBAp.  xii. 
Cenomannian  land  formally  passed  into  the  hand  of  the  ^f  wla^r'' 
oonqueror.^    The  rival  pretender  to  the  County  had  given 
up  his  claims^  for  fear^  we  are  told^  lest  in  seeking  what  was 
another's  he  should  lose  his  own.    While  the  harrying  of 
Maine  had  been  going  on,  other  Norman  bands  had  crossed 
another  part  of  the  frontier^  and  had  carried  havoc  through 
Walter's  original  possessions  of  Mantes  and  Chaumont.' 
He  and  his  wife  soon  disappear  &om  the  scene.    We  have  Death  of 
no  trustworthy  details  of  their  deaths  but  rumour.  aflSrmed  Biou!*^"* 
that  both  of  them  died  by  poison.    In  the  mouths  of  Wil-  William 
liam's  enemies,  rumour  further  added  that  the  poison  was  ^^ 
administered  to  them  by  William's  order,  when  they  were  powon>ng 
his  guests  in  his  own  castle  at  Ealaise.   This  is  one  of  those 
occasions  on  which  the  remark  must  be  again  repeated  that 
the  charge  of  secret  poisoning  is  one  which  it  is  easy  to 
bring  and  hard  to  disprove.    In  this  case  the  charge  is 
certainly  not  brought  home  to  William  by  any  direct  evi- 
dence.   It  seems  indeed  to  rest  on  nothing  better  than  the 
wild  assertions  of  William's  enemies  at  a  drunken  revel.^ 

This  castle,  "  regia  ttum/'  must  be  distingulBhed  from  the  buildinga  spoken 
of  by  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  37)  and  Benott  (35735) ;  "  In  quorum  medio 
ad  domandum  eorum  insolentiam,  duo,  municipia  ("  deua  chasteaus"  in 
Benott)  in  Ponte  Barbate,  sen  Barbello,  stabilivit  suisque  militibus  ousto- 
dienda  commisit."  Orderic  (773  A)  expressly  distinguishes  them ;  "Regia 
turris  [elsewhere  ''turns  principalis,  turris  Genomannica"J,  et  Mons-Bar- 
batuB  atque  Barbatulus,  Begl  [Guillelmo  Rufo]  subjiciuntur,  et  merit6, 
quia  h  patre  ejus  condita  noscuntur." 

>  The  conquest  of  Maine  is  recorded  in  a  Latin  entry  in  our  own  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  io6a;  "Hoc  anno  subjugata  est  Cynomannia  Comiti 
Normannin  Willielmo." 

'  Will.  Piet.  105.  "  Voluntari^  Gualterus  deditioni  consensit,  ne,  invasa 
protegens,  hsreditaria  amitteret.  Clades  a  Normanms  illata  vicinitati 
Medanti  et  Calvimontis  metum  ei  &ciebat  de  majori." 

'  The  direct  charge  against  William  is  found  only,  as  £ftr  as  I  know,  in 
the  harangue  which  Orderic  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  conspirators  at  the 
bride-ale  of  1076  (534  B) ;  "  Gualterium  Pontesii  Comitem,  Eduardi  Regis 
nepotem,  cum  Biot&  uxore  suA,  Falesiee  hospitavit,  et  nefari&  potione  simul 
ambos  unft  nocte  peremit.**    This  one  would  suppose  to  be  after  the  sur- 
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CRAP.  XII.  To  stoop  to  a  crime  of  this  kind^  which  admitted  of  no 
defence^  and  which  coold  be  cloked  by  no  Belf-delnsion, 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  a  character  like 
William'Sj  in  which^  among  all  its  darker  featoresj  a  certain 
regard  to  the  first  principles  of  morality,  a  distinct  element 
of  the  fear  of  Ood,  was  never  wholly  wanting.  I  yentore 
therefore  to  dismiss  the  tale  as  simply  part  of  that  stock  of 
uncertified  scandal  of  which  William's  age  was  so  firuitful. 

Geoffrey  of  One  enemy  had  however  still  to  be  brought  into  subjec- 
ati/ho^  ^^^^  before  William  could  boast  that  he  was  undisputed 
^^^'  master   of  the  whole    Cenomannian   land.     Oeoffiney  of 

Mayenne^  the  brave  defender  of  Le  Mans^  seems  to  have 
refused  to  have  any  share  in  the  surrender  of  the  city;  he 
had  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  be  a  witness  of  William's 
triumphal  entry ;  he  had  been  often  summoned^  but  he 
had  neglected  every  summons^  to  appear  and  do  a  vassal's 
duty  to  his  new  sovereign.^  Such  an  enemy  was  one  of 
whom  it  was  manifestly  fitting  to  make  an  example.  Call 
him  rebel  or  patriot  as  we  will^  Oeoffi^y  of  Mayenne  was  the 
sort  of  man  with  whom  it  did  not  suit  William's  purposes 
to  put  up  with  for  a  moment.    If  the  Duke  knew  when  to 

render  of  Le  Miuis.  But  in  the  account  which  Orderic  elsewhere  gives  in 
his  own  person,  WilliAm  is  not  distinctly  accused,  and  the  death  of  Walter 
and  Biota  is  made  to  happen  while  the  war  is  going  on  (487  D) ;  **  Dam 
magnanimus  Dux  frequenti  expeditione  rebelles  impeteret  .  .  .  pnedictus 
Comes  Walterius  et  Biota  conjux  ejus  per  inimiooium  macbinamenta 
simul,  ut  ferunt,  letali  veneno  fraudulenter  infect!  obienint.  Qnibus  de- 
functis,  securior  Dux  .  .  .  rebelles  expetiit.*'  But  it  is  plain  from  the 
narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  that  Walter  survived  the  surrender  of 
Le  Mans,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  at  Falaise  while  the  war 
was  going  on.  This  contradiction  throws  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on  the 
whole  story.  See  voL  ii.  pp.  413-414.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever 
charged  William  with  the  death  of  Herbert,  who  died  even  more  oppor- 
tunely for  him  than  Walter. 

^  Will.  Pict.  T06.  "Per  legates  iterum  iterumque  monitus  ad  obsequen- 
dum,  mentem  obstinatara  non  omisit.*'  William  waxes  very  eloquent  in 
abuse  of  the  "versutus  homo,  Gaufredus  Meduanensis."  At  this  distance 
of  time  he  looks  very  like  a  loyal  vassal,  perhaps  even  like  a  true  patriot. 
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delay^  he  also  knew  when  to  hasten.     He  had  won  Le  ohap.  xil 
Mans  without  a  blow ;  he  had  gained  his  point  more  easily 
by  bringing  a  gradual  process  of  terror  and  distress  to  bear 
on  the  minds  of  its  defenders.     No  such  process  would 
answer  with  a  single  determined  enemy.     It  was  for  the 
new  Lord  of  Maine  to  show^  once  for  all^  that  no  man  in  his 
new  dominion  could  resist  him  with  impunity.     The  Duke  William 
therefore  led  his  forces  at  once  against  Geofirey's  town  and  Mayeime. 
fortress   of  Mayenne.*    The  castle  was  strongs  and  men  '^•^' 
deemed  an  assault  to  be  an  hazardous  undertaking.^    But 
the  prince  to  whom  Domfiront  and  Alen9on  and  Arques 
had  yielded^  who  had  himself  carried  the  bulwarks  of  his 
own  Falaise  by  sheer  strength  of  onslaught/  was  not  to  be 
baffled  by  works  which  were  at  least  not  stronger  than 
those  of  so  many  famous  fortresses.    The  position  of  the  Deecription 
castle  of  Mayenne  is  one  which  bears  more  likeness  to  that  ^i^je! 
of  Alen9on^  than  to  that  of  Falaise  or  Dom&ont.    It  is  no 
Graulish  hill-fortress  which  has  grown  by  degrees  into  a 
Roman  and  into  a  modem  city.    The  town  of  Mayenne 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name^  a  river  of  far  greater  width  than  the  maternal  beck 
at  Falaise  or  even  than  the  Varenne  at  Domfix)nt.     It  may 
well  be  that  the  light  craft  of  the  Northmen^  who  so  long 
harassed  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Loire  and  its  tribu- 
taries, may  have  made  their  way  even  to  this  inland  post. 
At  all    events,   the  main  point    in    the   fortification    of 
Mayenne  was  to  secure  the  river.     The  town  covers  the 
steep  slopes  on  either  side,  and  thie  righf^  bank  of  the 

'  Oideric  (488  A)  mftkes  William  take  Ambribres,  for  whose  capture  we 
hare  already  had  two  dates,  on  the  road  ;  "  Ambreras  oppidum  ejus  [Gau- 
fredi]  oepit/*  ftc. 

*  The  river  side,  according  to  WQliam  of  Poitiers  (106),  "  nullA  vi. 
nuUo  ingenio  vel  arte  humanA,  attentari  potest."  The  land  side  was  not 
quite  so  impossible ;  *'  Alteri  vero  [lateri]  monimenta  lapidea,  pariterque 
diffieiUimuB  aditus  propugnant." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  306.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  106.  '*  Hujus  castri  latus  alteram  .  .  .  alluitur  scopuloso 
VOL.  III.  P 
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cnuF.  zn.  stream  still  washes  the  walls  of  the  castle.  No  buildizigs  now 
remain  which  can  have  witnessed  the  wars  of  William  and 
Geoffrey^  but  the  later  castle  evidently  occupies  the  ancient 
site.  A  noble  range  of  bastions  rising  above  the  stream,  a 
miniature  as  it  were  of  the  mighty  pile  of  dark  and  frown- 
ing Angers^  contrasts  well  with  the  steep  and  narrow 
streets  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  varied  and  eccentric 
outline  of  the  great  church  of  Our  Lady,  and  with  the 
thick  woods  which  still  overshadow  the  river  close  up  to 
the  buildings  of  the  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  modem 
town  lies  on  the  right  bank,  and  in  William's  time,  when 
Mayenne  was  less  a  town  than  a  military  post,  it  was 
doubtless  this  part  alone,  as  in  the  elder  Angers,  that  was 
encompassed  by  a  wall.^  But  the  date  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Martin  beyond  the  river  shows  that,  as  at  Angers, 
the  opposite  shore  must,  at  this  time,  or  soon  after,  have 
become  the  site  of  a  populous  suburb.  To  a  modem  and 
non-military  eye,  the  site  of  Mayenne,  which  could  easily 
be  commanded  from  the  higher  ground  above,  does  not 
seem  so  formidable  as  that  of  other  places  which  had 
yielded  to  William's  arms;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  before  the  invention  of  cannon,  a  fortress  did  not 
suffer  as  it  now  does  by  being  open  to  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy.  No  more  striking  instance  of  this  difference  can 
be  found  than  in  the  long  resistance  which  William  him- 
self met  with  before  the  river  fortress  of  Brionne.^  At  all 
events,  Mayenne  is  spoken  of  as  a  post  well  defended  by  the 
river  on  one  side  and  by  both  nature  and  art  on  the  other, 
and  which  was  looked  on  as  almost  hopeless  to  carry  by 

rapidoque  flumine,  nam  supra  Meduanse  ripam  in  pnerapt&  montis  rope 
Bitum  est.*' 

^  At  Angers  the  cathedral  crowns  the  hill,  the  castle  oommanda  the 
river ;  the  great  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  lies  on  the  other  side,  in 
what  was  originally  a  mere  suburb.  Bat  neither  Angers  nor  Le  l£ans  has 
the  steep  double  slope  of  Mayenne. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
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assault.     Horse  and  foot,  lances^  swords,  and  arrows^  the  ohap.  xn. 
ram  and  the  catapult  themselves,  were  all,  we  are  told,  Difficulties 
deemed  useless.^    Famine  alone  could  be  looked  to  for  the  nege. 
redaction  of  the  impregnable  fortress.'    One  only  hope  of 
immediate  success  presented  itself.     Fire  at  least  was  at  The  Nor- 


hand,  and  fire  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  Normans  were  ^^wn. 
always  ready.     By  the  Duke's  order,  flaming  materials  of 
some  sort  were  hurled  over  the  walls  of  the  town.^  As  ever 
happened  among  the  wooden  houses  of  those  times,  the 
flames  spread  fast,  and  did  their  work  fully  as  well  as  the 
sword.*    The  defenders  of  the  town  walls  and  town  gat«s 
left  their  posts  to  rescue,  as  far  as  might  be,  their  own  houses 
and  goods.    The  Normans  rushed  in  with  a  loud  and  joyful 
shoot.    The  spoils  were  abundant ;  horses,  arms,  household 
stuff  of  every  kind,  were  found  in  plenty.    And  all  was,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Duke,  given  up  to  his  soldiers.^    The  The  caatle 
town  was  thus  taken,  and  the  next  day  the  castle  sur- Probable 
rendered.^    This  speedy  surrender,  as  well  as  some  other  ^^J*' 
expressions  of  our  historian,  might  lead  us  to  think  that 

*  WiU.  Pict.  1 06.  *'61adiifl,  lanceis,  missilibus^  nihil  geritur,  nihil 
gerendom  speratur.  Item  neque  ariete,  neque  tormento  ceeterisve  instru- 
mentis  bellicis.    Biquidem  locus  omnino  machinamentis  importunua  erat/* 

*  lb.  **£quituin  ac  peditum  copias  tantas  incassum  fatigari  cuncti  fer^ 
opinantor,  molti  oonqneruntur,  nulla  spe  animos  eorum  erigente,  nisi  fort^ 
mora  annua  ve\  ampliore  fames  ezpugnet.** 

'lb.  *'£n  sollerti  consilio  ipsius  [Willelmi]  injecti  ignes  castrum  cor- 
ripiunt." 

*  lb.  107.  "  Citissim^  diffunduntur  [ignes]  more  suo,  sseviuB  omni  ferro 
qasque  obyia  vastantes." 

*  lb.  "QoKf  sicut  alibi  capta  plenimquo  grandia,  militum  potihs  quam 
sua  esse  voluit  continentissimus  ac  liberalissimus  princeps." 

*  William  of  Jumi^ges,  as  1  haye  already  said  (see  above,  p.  169),  puts  the 
taking  of  Mayenne,  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  Le  Mans,  out  of  place.  He  also 
makes  the  fire  accidental  (vii.  27)^,  "Meduanum  ver6,  castellum  cujusdam 
opulent!  militis  nomine  Goifiredi,  adhuc  restiterat,  quod  Dux  exerdtibus 
applicitis  aliquamdih  oppugnans  cepit,  igneque  injecto  per  duos  pueros, 
qui  clam  ad  ludendum  cum  oppidanis  in&ntibus  intraverant,  combussit." 
Wace  (10250)  says,  «  Li  bores  esprit  et  aluma."  Ord.  Vit.  488  A.  "  Medu- 
anam  post  dintinam  obsidionem  combussit.** 

P   2 
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OHAP.  xn.  Geofirey  himself  was  not  present  in  person.^  Of  his 
His  later  immediate  fate  we  hear  nothing ;  but,  thirty  years  later, 
1073^098.  either  himself,  or  perhaps  a  son  of  the  same  name,  again 
played  an  important  part  in  Cenomannian  history.^  The 
town  was  restored  by  William ;^  a  garrison  was  left  in  the 
castle ;  the  Duke  and  his  army  went  home  rejoicing,^  and 
the  few  who  still  ventured  to  hold  up  their  heads  against 
him  within  his  new  dominions  soon  submitted.^ 

Suooeanon  The  fate  of  one  person  has  still  to  be  spoken  of.  The 
the  House  house  of  the  Counts  of  Maine  might  seem  to  have  lain 
of  Maine,  ^^der  a  ban  of  fate.  Herbert,  Walter,  Biota,  had  all 
been  swept  away.®  It  may  strengthen  the  belief  tiiat 
William  had  no  hand  in  their  removal  when  we  find  that 
they  were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  member  of  the 
same  house  whom  William  had  no  possible  motive  to  destroy, 
but  rather  every  possible  motive  to  keep  alive.     Herbert 

'  I  infer  this,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  his  name 
during  the  siege,  and  from  the  unlikelihood  that  such  a  man  wo\ild  have 
yielded  to  what  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  panic,  but  from  the  expresfdons 
of  William  of  Poitiers  a  little  before  (106) ;  *'Fuga,  astutia^  validflDque 
rounitiones  non  modicum  fiducisB  ministraverunt.  Statuit  ergo  prudentia 
repudiati  domini  latibulum  cariasimum  abalienare  ei  castrum  Meduanum, 
aestimans  mult5  satius  ac  dignias  hike  poenft  ferire,  quam  fugitantem  peraequi, 
et  victoriam  levem  ex  eo  capto  inaignibas  titulis  addere.** 

"  See  Vet.  An.  iii.  ♦ais  ;  Ord.  Vit.  706  C,  707  A,  771  D. 

'  Will.  Pict.  107.  '^  Restauratis  que  flamma  corruperat,  praosidioque 
providenter  disposito."  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  27.  '*Quod  itemm  restauravit 
etcustodibus  suis  mancipavit."  So  Benott,  35770.   But  Wace  (10^53)  8»y»» 

^^Lwng  terns  aprez  quant  son  leu  vit     Gardes  i  mist  ki  Tatomerent, 
Le  restora  sainz  cuntredit.  Ki  paiz  tindrent  e  paiz  garderent.** 

*  Will. Pict,  U.S.  **  Insolitum  triumphum/quasi  de  natur&  superat&,  domum 
revexit  cum  inmienso  gaudio  exercittls.'^ 

^  Ord.  Vit.  488  A.  **  Quo  superato,  penb  omnes  illius  complices  et  ad 
rebellandum  fiiutores  terrore  curvati  sunt,  et  Willelmum  Principem,  quem 
divina  manus  protegebat,  timere  eique  pbsecundare  coacti  sunt." 

•  Vet.  An.  iii.  314*.  "  Willelmus  Princeps  Normanorum  .  .  .  Cenoman- 
nensem  comitatum,  exstinctis  atque  omninb  deletis  ejuadem  comitatCls  ha^re- 
dibus,  adquisierat."  Is  this  meant  as  a  charge  against  William  T  If  so, 
it  extends  beyond  Walter  and  Biota,  and  seems  to  prove  too  much. 
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had  died  before  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  Duke's  ohap.  zn. 
son  could  be  carried  out.     William  now  sent  for  her  from  Margw^t 
her  Oerman  shelter^  meaning  to  bring  her  up  in  his  own  from 
land  as  the  bride  of  its  future  sovereign.     On  account  of     '™*°y- 
her  youth^  the  actual  marriage  was  put  off  for  a  while,  and 
the  fair  and  pious  Margaret  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
discreet  persons  of  both  sexes.^     Before  the  time  for  the 
marriage  came,  the  bride  was  no  more.^     The  tale  is  told  Her  death. 
of  her,  as  it  is  told  of  one  of  William's  own  daughters,  that 
she  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  an  earthly  bridegroom, 
and  prayed  to  be  released  from  so  hard  a  necessity.^    After 
her  death,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  saints,  a  hair-shirt 
was  found  on  her,  with  which,  young  as  she  was,  she  had 
already  learned  to  bring  the  flesh  into  subjection.^    The 
body  thus  early  inured  to  austerity  found  its  last  home  in 
the  minster  of  Fecamp,  which,  along  with  other  churches 
of  her  adopted  country,  she  had  already  learned  to  love  and 
honour.'^ 


The  conquest  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  important  Import- 
events  in  the  life  of  William.     It  stands  second  only  to  the^oon- 
the  Conquest  of  England.     It  was  in  truth  William's  first  g^^J'f  .^ 
great  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  Conqueror,  it  was  connexion 
a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  still  greater  work  which  he  had  to  conauest  of 
do  beyond  the  sea.     The  two  events  indeed  have  a  direct     ^  "^ 
connexion.     William's  rival  for  the  possession  of  Maine 

'  Will.  Pict.  105.  "  Quoniam  pueri  etas  nondum  fiiit  matura  conjugio 
[^Robert  must  have  been  four  years  younger  than  Margaret,  whose  father 
died  in  105 1,  two  years  before  William*s  marriage],  in  loois  tntis  iUam, 
prope  nubiiem,  magno  cum  honore  custodiri  fecit,  nobilium  atque  8iq>ientium 
yiromm  ac  matronarum  cnraB  commissam."  Orderic  (488  A)  says  she  was 
entrusted  *•  Stigaudo  potenti  viro  de  mansione  Odonis."  Compare  the  en- 
trusting of  William's  own  daughter  to  Roger  of  Beaumont ;  Orderic,  573  !>• 

•  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  "  Priusquam  nubiles  annos  attingeret  seculi  ludibriis 
erepta  feliciter  obiit." 

•  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.    He  enlarges  on  this  at  length. 

•  Wai.  Pict.  u.  8.  ■  WiU.  Pict  and  Ord.  Vit.  u .  8. 
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€HAF.  XII.  was^  if  not  an  English  iStheling^  yet  the  grandson  of  an 
English  King^  a  possible,  though  not  a  likely,  competitor 
for  the  English  Crown.^  But  the  conquest  of  Maine 
connects  itself  with  the  conquest  of  England  in  a  more 
instructive  way  than  through  the  £act  that  Walter  of 
Mantes  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  iEthelred.  The 
AiuJogiet  circumstances  of  the  two  conquests  are  strangely  alike, 
the^wo.  *^d  *'*^  earlier  and  lesser  success  may  well  have  served 
both  as  a  happy  omen  and  as  an  actual  school  for  the  later 
and  greater  enterprise.  In  each  case,  William  took  poa- 
session  of  a  land,  at  once  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  members  of  the  reigning  family. 
In  each  case,  William  trampled  alike  on  hereditary  right 
and  on  popular  election.  But  in  neither  case  was  it  the 
mere  brute  force  of  the  sword  which  he  opposed  to  them. 
Those  wonderful  arts  by  which  he  deceived  others,  by 
which  he  most  likely  deceived  even  himself,  in  the  matter 
of  England,  were  practised  with  almost  equal  skill,  though 
in  a  narrower  field,  in  the  matter  of  Maine.  In  the  case 
of  Maine,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  William  contrived  to 
give  his  claims  an  aspect  of  strict  legality.  In  both  cases 
he  could  allege  a  bequest  of  a  reigning  sovereign ;  in  both 
cases  he  could  allege  an  act  of  homage  done  by  a  rival :  in 
both  cases  a  marriage,  which  in  neither  case  ever  took 
effect,  was  designed  to  connect  William's  house  with  the 
house  of  the  rival  who  thus  became  his  vassal.  The  circum- 
stances indeed  differed  in  the  two  stories ;  the  parts  in  the 
two  dramas  were  differently  arranged.  In  the  Cenoman- 
nian  version,  the  bequest  of  Eadward  and  the  homage  of 
Harold  are  both  united  in  the  person  of  Herbert.  The 
part  of  Harold  is  therefore  divided  between  Herbert  and 
Walter,  or  rather  between  Herbert  and  the  valiant  Geofl&rey 
of  Mayenne.  Such  differences  will  always  occur,  for  no 
events  in  history  exactly  reproduce  one  another.     But  in 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  420. 
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each  stoiy  we  see  the  bequest,  th#  commendation,  the  ohap.  zn. 
intended  marriage.  In  each  the  conquest  is  made  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  legal  claim,  which  is  unavoidably  backed  by 
force.  In  each  the  conqueror  contrives  to  be  received  with 
at  least  the  outward  consent  of  the  conquered.  The  two 
stories  are  so  like  one  another  that  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  likeness  was  present  to  the  keen  and  busy  mind  of  the 
hero  of  both.  While  winning  Maine^  William  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  planning  how  he  might  win  England.  He  was 
feeling  his  way;  he  was  learning  his  trade;  he  was 
practising  his  prentice  hand  in  the  great  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  invasion.  It  is  therefore  not  only  the  mere  probable 
chronological  sequence,  but  a  close  connexion  in  the 
subjects  themselves,  which  leads  us  directly  from  William's 
Cenomannian  conquest  to  the  subject  of  the  last  section  of 
the  Chapter,  to  the  visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman 
Court,  and  to  the  memorable  oath,  whatever  was  its  exact 
nature,  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  plighted  to  the  Norman 
Duke. 


§  4.  The  Fisil  of  Harold  and  the  Breton  War, 
1064? 

The  time  was  now  come  for  the  two  bom  leaders  of  Position 
men  around  whose  career   our  whole  history  gathers  to  2am  and 
meet  fiwse  to  face.     As  yet,  for  a  little  while,  their  meet-  H»rold. 
ing  was  to  be  friendly;  but  in  that  friendly  meeting  the 
seeds  were  sown  of  their  last  meeting  on  the  battle-field.. 
The   Duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons  were  now  each  of  them   at   the  height  of  his 
glory.     The  most  famous  exploits  of  each  had  happened 
within  a  single  year.    About  the  time  that  William  had 
been  receiving  the  submission  of  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne, 
Harold  had  been  waging  his  great  campaign  against  the 
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ouAP.  xn.  Welsh^  and^  if  he  had  not  been  winning  crowns  for 
himself,  he  had  been  disposing  of  crowns  to  otiiers  and 
Wiliiun  receiving  the  homage  of  their  wearers.'  It  is  not  too 
J^^l^Q  much  to  say  that,  at  that  moment,  William  and  Harold 
moment     ^gyg  ^j^g  ^^q  foremost   men  of  Western  Europe.     The 

the  two  '^ 

fintmen  great  Emperor  was  gone;  the  great  Pope  had  not  yet 
Europe,  nsen  on  the  world,  though  Hildebrand  the  Archdeacon 
had  already  beg^  to  g^ide  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
which  he  was  before  long  to  be  the  avowed  as  well  as 
the  virtual  ruler.  Among  Western  crowns,  those  of  France 
and  Germany  were  worn  by  children;  on  what  brow  the 
Crown  of  Engknd  rested  I  need  not  again  set  forth. 
Kings  of  greater  renown  than  Eadward  or  Philip  reigned 
in  Northern  Europe;  but  the  persevering  prudence  of 
Swend,  the  knight-errantry  of  Harold  Hardrada,  can 
hardly  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  union  of  every  kingly 
gift)  alike  in  the  great  Englishman  and  in  the  great 
Norman.  Few  words  are  needed  to  show  how  far,  in 
Gaul  and  in  Britain  respectively,  the  great  Duke  and 
the  great  Earl  outshone  the  sovereigns  to  whom  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  had  given  the  right  to  claim  the  vassal's 
homage  from  the  one  and  the  subject's  duty  from  the  other. 
Among  princes  not  bearing  the  royal  title,  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders  and  Regent  of  France,  could  alone  be  com- 
pared with  them  in  power.  But  no  one  would  bring 
his  personal  character  and  personal  exploits  into  rivalry 
with  those  of  the  renowned  rulers  of  Normandy  and 
Wessex.  Harold  and  William  then  were  the  first  men 
in  Western  Christendom,  the  one  the  first  in  continental 
lands,  the  other  the  first  within  the  Island  Empire. 
The  rivalry  Nothing  had  as  yet  happened  to  make  either  the  avowed 
them  as  enemy  of  the  other,  and  two  such  men  must  have  looked 
avowed,      admiringly  on  each  other's  great  deeds.     Yet  each  must 

>  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  475,  476,  634. 
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have  looked  on  the  other  as  a  lion  in  his  path ;  both  were  ohap.  xu. 
already  aiming  at  the  same  prize,  and  each  must  have 
known  that  that  prize  was  not  likely  to  be  won  without 
a  struggle  with  a  worthy  rival.     It  is  a  striking  episode  Their 
in  our  story  when  these  two  mighty  men^  so  soon  to  be  Q^tira 
the  deadliest  of  enemies,  could  meet  yet  once,  as  host^^®*^®' 

'  "^  '  it  was 

and  guest,  in  peace  and  firiendship.  Whether  they  had  their  fint 
before  seen  each  other  is  uncertain.  They  had  not  met 
on  English  ground,  for  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  to 
Eadward,  Harold,  I  need  not  say,  was  a  banished  man 
in  Ireland.  Whether  they  met  on  Norman  ground  in 
the  course  of  Harold's  earlier  continental  journey  we  have 
no  certain  evidence.  If  they  had  met  at  any  earlier 
moment,  their  earlier  meeting  no  doubt  taught  each  of 
them  what  manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with  in  the 
other.  But  in  no  case  had  that  earlier  meeting  any  such 
direct  results  on  the  events  of  our  history  as  those  which 
sprang  out  of  the  strange  accident  which  now  for  a  while 
made  Earl  Harold  the  guest,  the  firiend,  the  companion  in 
arms^  of  the  Norman  Duke. 

I  have  said  a  strange  accident,  because,  among  all  the  Contra- 
various  statements  which  are  handed  down  to  us  as  to  nature 
the  occasion  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy  and  his  alleged  ^J^^  . 
oath  to  William,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  that  version  which  stories. 
represents  his  presence  in  Normandy  as  being  wholly  the 
result  of  chance.   I  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  portion 
of  our  history,  perhaps  no  portion  of  any  history,  which  is 
more  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  contradictory,  and  often 
impossible,  statements  than  that  on  which  we  are  now 
entering.      I  have   already  touched  incidentally  on  the 
subject  in  an  earlier  Chapter.^     I  there  said  that,  with  Probable 
regard  both  to  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward  to  William  ^^Tof 
and  to  the  alleged  oath  of  Harold  to  William,  I  could  not  ^^' 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  199  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  xn.  but  hold  that  there  is  some  groundwork  of  truth  in  both 
stories.  I  held  that  the  absolute  silence  of  the  contem- 
ponuy  English  writers  told^  under  the  circumstances^  in 
&vour  of  a  bequest  of  some  kind  and  an  oath  of  some 
kind.  But  the  details,  as  I  there  said,  are  told  with  such 
an  amount  of  contradiction^  many  of  the  statements  are 
so  manifestly  impossible^  it  is  so  hard  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  event  or  to  piece  it  on  in  any  way  to  the  undoubted 
facts  of  the  history^  that  we  can  hardly  admit  anything 
as  certain  beyond  these  bare  facts  of  a  bequest  of  some 
kind  and  an  oath  of  some  kind.  As  for  the  bequest^ 
I  trust  that  I  have  shown^  that  the  groundwork  of 
William^s  claim  as  testamentary  successor  to  Eadward 
was,  in  all  probability^  a  promise  of  the  succession,  or  at 
least  a  promise  of  a  royal  reconmiendation  to  the  Witan^ 
1 05 1,  made  by  Eadward  to  William  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's 
visit  to  England.  I  trust  that  I  have  also  shown  that 
that  promise  was  set  aside  by  later  arrangements  in  favour, 
first  of  the  iEtheling  Eadward,  and  then  of  Earl  Harold.^ 
Connexion  With  regard  to  the  oath,  it  is,  in  the  Norman  accounts, 
thebequest  iu^xtricably  mixed  up  with  the  bequest.  In  one  version 
^  ai^  d  ^^"^'^^  ^  actually  represented  as  being  sent  into  Normandy 
the  oath  of  to  announce  the  devise  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  William. 
In  all  the  received  versions  the  intentions  of  Eadward  in 
fiivour  of  his  Norman  kinsman  are  taken  for  granted  as 
the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is  demanded.  The  two 
questions  then  must  be  discussed  together.  As  usual, 
I  shall  discuss  them  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.^  I  shall  here  do  little  more  than  tell  the  tale 
itself,  in  that  shape  in  which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  least 
of  improbability  about  it.  But,  as  I  before  said,  I  can 
look  upon  nothing  in  the  whole  story  as  absolutely  certain, 
except  that  Harold  made  some  engagement  or  other,  which 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  303,  421.  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  367  et  seqq.,  41a. 

'  See  Appendix  K. 
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was  capable  of  being  construed  as  an  admission  of  William^s  ohap.  xn, 
claim  to  the  Crown,  and  which  made  his  own  later  acoepi>- 
anoe  of  the  Crown  capable  of  being  represented  as  an  act 
of  perjury. 

There  are  three  chief  statements  as  to  the  causes  which  Three  dif- 
took  Harold  into  Normandy.  According  to  a  version  vendong ; 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  Eadward,  perhaps  after  '•  ^^^^^ 
the  death  of  the  Mihehng,  determined  to  piake  William  Eadward  to 
his  heir.  He  therefore  sent  Harold  over  to  announce  his  the  deyiae 
intention  to  the  Norman  Duke,  and  to  confirm  the  appoint-  ^rown  in 
ment  by  an  oath  in  his  own  person.     This  account  I  be-  favour  of 

^  ,  William. 

lieve  to  be  absolutely  fabulous.     According  to  another 
account,   (Jodwine,   on   his   reconciliation    with  Eadward^  a.  Harold 
gave  hostages  to  the  King  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  cSm  th7 
persons  of  his  youngest  son  Wulfhoth  and  his  grandson  ^?«*»g»8 
Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen.    These  hostages  were  given  by  Godwine 
the  King  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
Now  that  years  had  rolled  by,  now  that  Oodwine  was 
dead^  now  that  Eadward  was^  as  this  version  of  the  story 
implies^   on  perfectly  good   and  confidential  terms  with 
Godwine's  successor  Harold,  there  no  longer  seemed  any 
reason  why  a  brother  and  a  nephew  of  the  first  man  in 
England  should  linger  any  longer  in  foreign  banishment. 
Harold  therefore  asks  the  King's  leave  to  go  to  the  Court 
of  William  and  ask  for  their  release.     The  King  warns  his 
brother-in-law  against  so  perilous  an  adventure ;  he  knew 
William  well,  and  some  harm   was  sure  to  happen  to 
Harold^  if  he  trusted  himself  in  his  power.    The  impetuous 
spirit  of  the  Earl  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  warnings  o£ 
the  Saint.     He  wrings  an  unwilling  permission  from  the 
King^  and  goes  on  his  errand.     He  is  entrapped  into  an 
oath  binding  him  in  the  ftillest  way  to  support  WiUiaBa  » 
claims.     He  returns  to  England  to  receive  mucb  more  o 
sorrowful  reproof  and  warning  from  the  King    ^vvlio  n*^ 
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foreseen    the    future   so   much   more    clearly   than    him- 
self.i 

This  tale  I  do  not  believe  any  more  than  the  other^  but 
it  apparently  differs  from  it  as  not  being  pure  invention, 
but  as  being  grounded  on  a  certain  basis  of  fact.  Both 
stories,  it  will  be  observed,  assume  the  loyalty  of  Harold 
and  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Eadward,  and  they 
thereby  at  once  contradict  those  other  Norman  statements 
which  describe  Harold  as  acting  with  insolence  to  Eadward, 
and  Eadward  as  being  afraid  of  Harold's  power.^  The 
former  story  indeed,  by  representing  Harold  as  sent  to 
announce  and  confirm  Eadward's  choice,  implies  that 
Harold  had  himself  no  designs  on  the  Crown,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  Eadward  had  no  suspicion  that  he  had  any. 
But  the  second  story  distinctly  implies  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  journey,  Eadward  had  no  intentions  in  favour  of 
William,  perhaps  that  he  had  intentions  in  favour  of 
Harold.  This  version  therefore  comes  nearer  to  the  true  state 
of  the  case  than  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  hostages, 
I  do  not  believe  the  tale,  but  I  stiU  suspect  that  some 
small  amount  of  truth  lurks  under  it.  No  English  account 
of  the  restoration  of  Godwine  mentions  that  he  gave 
hostages  to  the  King,  still  less  that  any  such  hostages 
were  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Duke  William.  Such 
a  story  is  most  improbable  in  itself,  and  it  distinctly  con- 
tradicts the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Hostages  were  given 
and  exchanged  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  banishment 
and  return  of  Godwine,  once  indeed  so  late  as  the  day 
of  his  return,  the  day  before  the  famous  Mickle  Gemot.^ 
But  this  was  because  matters  were  still  under  debate,  and, 
when  hostages  were  given,  they  were  given  on  both  sides. 
When  the  controversy  was  over,  when  Gt)dwine  was  fiilly 
restored  to  his  old  honours,  there  was  no  longer  any  need 

*  See  Appendix  R.  "  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  537,  543. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  and  of.  pp.  147,  149,  580. 
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or  any  room  for  hostages.   At  such  a  moment  as  that^  when  ohaf.  xn. 
Oodwine's  family  and  the  whole  patriotic  party  were  in  the 
fiiU  swing  of  triumph^  when  decrees  were  being  passed  for 
their  restoration  to  all  their  honours^  when  other  decrees 
were  pronouncing  banishment  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Norman  faction,  when  every  road  was  thronged  with  Nor- 
man knights  and  priests  fleeing  for  their  lives^-^^at  such 
a  moment  as  this^  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Godwine^  a  son  and  a  grandson 
of  tiie  great  Earl^  should  have  been  sent  off  into  what  would 
be  in  truth  captivity^  however  honourable  captivity^  at  the 
Norman  Court.     Nothing  short  of  the  express  authority 
of  the  English  Chronicles  could  make  us  accept  a  state- 
ment so  utterly  incredible.     And  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported by  their  authority,  it  is  implicitly  contradicted  by 
it.    The  banishment  of  Wulfhoth  and  Hakon  is  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  all  the  members  of 
Godwine's  fiunily  were  restored  to  what  they  had  before 
held.^     I  therefore  altogether  disbelieve  in  the  story  of  the 
hostages.     But  I  think  that  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
its  origin,  which  I  shall  accordingly  attempt  to  do  else- 
where.*    I   accept  then   the  third  version,  according  to  Third 
which   Harold's  presence   in  Normandy   was   purely   ac-  Harold'a 
eidental.     According  to  this  account,  he  was  not  going  to  {J^^J^^^/** 
William's   court,  either  on  the   King's  errand  or  on  his  accidental, 
own.    He  was  sailing  elsewhere,  to  Wales  or  to  Flanders,  or  stress  of 
simply  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  Channel.     I  am  inclined  ^®****®'- 
to  think  that  this  last  was  really  the  case,  and  I  Airther 
suspect  that  he  was  accompanied  on  his  pleasure-trip  by 
some  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  by  his  brother  Possible 
Wulfiioth,  his    nephew   Hakon,   and    possibly   his   sister  of^heT 
-fil%ifu.8    At  all  events,  the  Earl  set  forth  at  the  head  ™^^ 
of  a  considerable  company,   enough  to  fill  three  of  the  family. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  *  See  Appendix  R. 

'  See  Appendices  R.  and  S. 
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vessels  of  the  time^^  and  he  went  accompanied  bj  dogs  and 
hawks,  ready  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field  at  any  points 
at  which  they  might  land.^  The  place  of  embaication  was 
close  by  the  favourite  South-Saxon  abode  of  Oodwine  and 
Harold,  the  land-locked  haven  of  Bosham.^  The  con- 
temporary record  sets  them  before  our  eyes  as  first  paying 
their  devotions  in  that  venerable  church  which  still  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  living  witnesses  of  their  age,^  and  then 
as  feasting  in  the  Earl's  hall,  before  their  temporary  fare- 
well to  their  native  land.^  As  for  their  voyage,  nearly  all 
accounts  agree  that,  whatever  was  their  original  destination, 
Harold's  ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast 
of  Ponthieu.  They  were  there  in  the  dominions  of  Count  Guy, 
who,  since  the  slaughter  of  Mortemer,  had  become,  first  the 
prisoner,  and  then  the  vassal,  of  William.^  Gay,  like  the 
princes  and  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Gaul,  exercised 
the  right  of  wreck  in  all  its  fulness.  Their  barbarous  and 
unchristian  practice  on  this  head  is  strongly  and  justly 
denounced  by  the  panegyrist  of  William.7  The  ship- 
wrecked man,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as  an  object 
of  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  was  looked  on  as  a 
wretch  forsaken  of  God  and  man,  who  became  the  lawAil 


*  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  i. 

'  So  Eadmer  (4)  makes  him  go  "  cum  ditioribus  et  honestioribas  homini- 
bus  Buis  [his  own  Thegns  or  personal  Comitatu$\  auro  et  argento  yeateque 
pretios&  nobiliter  instnictis." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

*  Tapestry,  pi.  i.  It  is  singular  however  that,  though  a  large  part 
of  Bosham  Church  is  as  old  as  Harold^s  time,  or  older,  the  picture  in  the 
Tapestry  is  in  no  way  like  it— or  indeed  like  any  other  human  erection. 

*  Tapestry,  pi.  j.  •  See  above,  p.  157. 

^  Will.  Pict.  108.  "  Docuit  enim  avaritie  calliditas  Galliarum  quaadam 
nationes  ezsecrandam  consuetudinem,  barbaram,  et  longissim^  ab  omni 
equitate  Cbristianji  alienam.  lUaqueant  potentes  aut  locupletes  :  trusos 
in  ergastula  affidunt  contumeliis,  tormentis.  Sic  vari&  miserift  prope  ad 
necem  usque  contritos  ejiciunt  sKpissim^  venditos  magno."  So  WiU. 
Malms,  ii.  aaS.  ''Barbarum  et  effirsenatum  morem  regionis  esse  ut  qui 
evaserant  in  mari  nanfragium  in  terr&  invenirent  periculum.*' 
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spoil  of  the  lord  into  whose  hands  he  was  thrown.     Indeed  ohap.  xii. 
the  words  used  might  almost  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
they^  were  not  even  satisfied  with  those  unfortunates  whom 
accident  threw  in  their  way.     Fraud  of  some  kind,  false 
lights  or  the  like^  would  seem  to  have  been  used  to  entrap  the 
unwary.^    And  woeful  indeed  was  the  doom  of  the  unlucky 
wretch  who  fell  into  their  hands.     Imprisonment  was  his 
usual  &te,  and  to  imprisonment  torture  was  often  added. 
The  higher  and  more  illustrious  the  victim,  the  harder  was 
his  doom,  as  from  such  captives  more  might  be  wrung 
in  the  way  of  ransom  than  could  be  gained  from  meaner  men. 
Such  was  now  the  fate  which  threatened  the  foremost  man 
of  England,  the  brother-in-law  of  its  King.     A  fisherman,  Haroia 
we  are  told,  who  frequented  the  English  coast,  knew  the  to  Guy  of 
person  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     He  hastened  to  Po^t^®" 

*^  ^  and  seized 

Count  Guy;    for  twenty  pounds  he  would  show  him  a  by  him. 
captive  who  would  gladly  pay  a  hundred  pounds  for  his 
ransom.^    The  Count  rode  in  person  to  the  coast,  and  the 
English  Earl  was  seized  in  his  presence.^     Harold  was  now  He  is  im- 
kept  in  prison,  perhaps  actually  in  fetters,^  not,  as  has  been  Beaurain. 
sometimes  thought,  on  the  sea-shore  at  Saint  Valery,  but 
in  the  inland  fortress  of  Beaurain  near   Hesdin.^     Some 


*  I  infer  as  much  from  the  use  of  the  word  '*  iJlaqueant "  in  the  last 
quotation  from  William  of  Poitiers. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10765  et  seqq.  The  sums  of  money  are  thus 
given  (10776); 

*'  Doint  li  vint  livres  solement,         Kar  tel  prison  li  liverra, 
II  Ten  fera  gaaigner  cent,  Ki  cent  livres  u  plus  donra." 

'  Bayeux  Tapestiy,  plate  2,  "  Hio  apprehendit  Wido  Haroldum."  Benoit 
de  Ste.  Maure  (36540)  adds  the  odd  comment,  that  those  who  were  seized 
in  this  fiishion  might  have  wished  themselves  in  Sicily ;  '*  Mieuz  vousissent 
eslre  en  Sezile."  Yet,  when  Benott  wrote,  Sicily  was  a  settled  Norman 
monarchy. 

*  So  at  least  says  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) ;  '*  Manus  manicis, 
pedes  compedibus,  pnebuere." 

*  This  is  quite  plain  from  the  Tapestry,  plate  2.  *<  Duxit  eum  ad  Belrem 
et  ibi  euro  tenuit "  Wace  (10784)  says,  "  A  Abevile  I'ont  men4,"  and  makes 
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ORAP. 


He  sends 


xn.  however  of  the  party  contrived  to  escape ;  an  Englishman^ 


a  messMra  ^'^^g^d  ^^^^  ^  message  from  Earl  Harold^  made  his  way 
to  William,  to  the  palace  of  Rouen  and  to  the  presence  of  William. 
The  messenger  knelt  before  the  Duke,  and  told  him  the 
tale  of  wrong,  how  the  great  English  Earl,  without  any 
offence  on  his  part,  had  been  seized  by  a  vaasal  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  at  that  moment  held  in  bonds  at  Beau- 
rain.^     We  can  well  understand  the  mingled  feelings  of 
William  on  hearing  such  a  piece  of  news.     The   nobler 
elements  of  his  nature  would  sincerely  abhor  the  base 
act  of  Guy ;  but  his  crafty  policy  would  at  once  discern 
how  great  and  manifold  were  the  advantages  which  he 
William's    might  draw  out  of  the  crime  of  his  vassal.^     His  rival, 
the  matter.  ^^^  7®*  ^^^  ^P®^  enemy,  was  thrown  into  his  hands  by 
an   accident  which   made   generosity  at  once  the  surest 
policy.      No  greater  good  fortune  could  befall  William 

Guy  take  him  to  Beaurain  only  after  the  news  has  reached  William  (v. 
10798) ; 

"  A  Belrem  le  fist  env^ier 
Por  fere  del  Due  esluingnier.*' 
This  I  conceive  to  arise  from  a  misconception  of  the  words  of  William  of 
Jumifeges,  vii.  31 ;  "In  manus  Widonis  Abbatisvilhe  Comitis  incidiL 
Quem  idem  Comes  captum  cum  suis  confestim  in  cu&todift  trusit."  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  Abbeville  was  the  place  of  imprisonment.  William 
of  Poitiers,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Benott  do  not  mention  any  par- 
ticular place.  Anyhow  it  was  not  Saint  Valery.  See  below,  Chapter 
XV.  §  1. 

*  Boman  de  Rou,  10785  ; 

"  E  Heraut  a  par  un  priv^ 
En  Normendie  el  Due  mand^." 
Eadmer  (5)  says,  "  Constrictus  igitur  Haraldus  quemlibet  ex  vulgo,  pro- 
missft  mercede  illectum,  chun  ad  Comitem  Normanniae  dirigit  ;*'  but  that 
the  messenger  was  an  Englishman  appears  from  his  moustache  in  the 
Tapestry,  plate  3.     "Hie  venit  nuntius  ad  Wilgelmum  Ducem."    WiUiam 
of  Malmesbury,  ii.  a  a  8,  gives  another  turn  to  the  message,  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  elsewhere.     One  expression  is  very  odd  ;  •'  Si  pecuniia  exu- 
enda  captivitas  esset,  libens  daret  Willelmo  Comiti,  non  eemiviro  Guidoni." 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  strange  epithet  and  spondaic  cadence. 
'  Wace  understood  this.     Roman  de  Ron,  10800  ; 
'*  Li  Dus  pensa  s'il  le  teneit, 
K'il  en  fereit  bien  son  espleit." 
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than  that  which  made  him  the  benefactor^  the  liberator^  of  ohap.  xn. 
Harold.    He  might  disarm  him  by  benefits;  he  might  win 
him  oyer  by  cajolery;   he  might  entrap  him  into  some 
engagement,    which    might    be    craftily    represented    as 
binding  the  English  Earl  to   something  which  he  had 
himself  perhaps  never   dreamed  of.     He  could,  in  any 
case,   establish  a  claim  upon   his    gratitude;   he    might 
perhaps  establish  a  claim   upon  his  honour.     Whatever 
course  events  might  take,  some  gain,  greater  or  smaller, 
could    hardly  &il   to    accrue    to  William.      His   course 
therefore  was  clear ;  Harold  was  to  be  set  free  at  any  cost. 
Messengers  were  sent,  bidden  to  hasten  to  Beaurain  with  He  sends 
the  full  speed  of  Norman  horsemanship.^    They  were  to  demands* 
ask  in  the  Duke's  name  for  the  enlarfi:ement  of  the  illus*  H*«>*<**" 

^  enlarge- 

trious  captive;  tiiey  were,  if  it  proved  needful,  to  demand  ment. 
it  with  threats.^     Gr'^Jf  himself  for  two  years  the  captive 
of  William,  had  no  mind  to  bring  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  his  new  overlord  a  second  time.     He  put  the  best  face  Guy  brings 
on  the  matter;^  the  Earl  was  at  once  released  from  prison,  wuuam 
and  Guy  and  Harold  rode  together,  hawk  on  hand,  to  meet  **  ^"* 
Duke  William.     The  Duke  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
border  fortress  of  Eu,  the  castle  of  the  brave  and  loyal 

^  WiU.  Pict.  1 08.  "Proper^  missis  legatis."  The  speed  at  which  they 
ride  in  the  Tapestiy  (pi.  3)  is  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  represented  in 
the  whole  story,  except  in  the  very  thick  of  the  battle. 

'  lb.  '*  Precatu  simnl  ac  minis  eztortum."  William  of  Jnmi^ges 
(m  31)  pats  this  still  more  strongly;  '*Dux  autem  nt  hoc  comperit, 
missis  legatis  violenter  iUum  eztorsit."  Bat  the  other  narratives  do  not 
bear  this  out. 

Eadmer  (5)  makes  two  messages,  the  latter  stronger  than  the  former ; 
"  nie  [WiUelmas]  festinatb  per  nuncios  mandat  Domino  Pontivi,  Haraldum 
com  sois  ab  omni  calumnift  liberum  sibi  quantodhs  mitti,  si  pristinflk  ami- 
citii  sao  amodb  vellet  ex  more  potiri.  Sed  quum  iUe  hominem  dimittere 
ooUet^  iterom  in  mandate  accepit  se  necessari5  Haraldum  missurum,  alio, 
quia  oertissim^  sciret  Willelmum  Normannise  Ducem  armatum  pro  eo 
PontiTam  iturnm." 

'  Eadmer  however  makes  him  still  plunder  his  capUves;  **Mittit 
igitor  yirum  com  sociiB,  prim  6  tamen  eis  quas  meliora  detulerant  simul 
ablatia.** 

VOL.  III.  q 
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OHAP.  xn, 

Willuyn'8 
rewaidfl 
to  Guy. 


Harold'i 
splendid 
reception 
at  Rouen. 


Count  Robert.^  Instead  of  being  the  prisoner  of  Guy, 
Harold  was  now  the  guest  of  William.  The  prompt 
obedience  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  to  the  bidding  of  the 
Duke  was  rewarded  with  fitting  thanks,  with  money — ^no 
doubt  to  the  amount  of  Harold's  ransom— and  moreover 
with  a  large  and  goodly  grant  of  lands  by  the  banks 
of  the  Eaulne.2  The  price  was  a  heavy  one,  but  it  was  a 
price  which  William  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  the  g^reat 
advantage  which  a  freak  of  fortune  had  thus  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  his  hands. 

Harold  was  now  the  honoured  guest  of  William.  The 
Duke  of  the  English,  as  he  appeared  in  Norman  eyes,^ 
accompanied  his  Norman  brother  to  his  })alace  at  Bouen.^ 
There  he  was  entertained  with  martial  exercises;^  he  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  respect  which  was  due  to  so  illustrious 
a  visitor;  he  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Duke  and  his  family.     One  writer,  whose  minute  know- 


^  See  above,  p.  ii6.  That  Eu  was  the  place  appears  from  Will.  Pict. 
1 08.  "Ipse  [Guido]  adducens  apud  Aucense  castrum  sibi  pnesentaTit." 
So  Benott,  3657a.     **  Li  amena  k  Ou  tot  quite." 

'  Will.  Pict.  X08.    "Guidoni  bene  merito,  qui,  nee  pretio  nee  violentift 
compulsus,  yirum  quern  torquere,  necare,  vendere  potuiseet  pro  libitu  ipse 
.  .  .  sibi  prsesentavit,  grates  rettulit  condignas,  terras  tradidlt  amplas  ac 
multum  opimas,  addidit  insuper  in  pecuniis  maxima  dona."    The  position 
of  the  lands  comes  from  the  Roman  de  Rou,  10806 ; 
"  E  li  Dus  11  a  fet  aveir 
Lez  I'ewe  d'Alne  un  bel  maneir.*' 
^  "Harold  Dux  Anglorum  *'  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i.    He  bears  the  same 
title  in  the  Saxon  Annalist  (Pertz,  vL  764).     See  vol.  i.  pp.  289,  470  ;  cf. 
179,  andii.  635. 

•  In  the  Tapestry,  plate  4,  we  merely  read,  "  Hie  Dux  Wilgehn  cum 
Haroldo  venit  ad  palatium  suum."     It  is  here  that  the  mysterious  "  onus 
clericus  et  ^Ifgyva  "  (see  Appendix  S. )  are  seen  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  Palace.    William  of  Poitiers  (loS)  says  more  distinctly,  "In  urbem 
sai  principati^  caput  Rothomagum  introduxit.*'    80  Benott,  36577  ; 
''  Tot  dreit  k  Roem  la  cit^ 
L'en  amena  li  Dux  od  sei.*' 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  10810  ; 

"A  maint  rice  tomeiemenf 
Le  fit  aler  mult  noblement.'* 
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ledge  of  the   subject  is  a  little  startling^   tells   us  that  «bap.  xii. 
Williun  used  always  to  go  to  bed   early,  and  to  leave 
Harold  conversiDg  with  Matilda  to  a  later  hour.^     The  Biandiah. 
winning  graces  of  the  Duchess  are  said  to  have  had  no  Matilda, 
small  share  in  gaining  the  consent  of  the  English  Earl 
to  one  part  of  the  engagement  which  was  to  be  presently 
required  of  him.     The  date  of  these  eyents,  I  need  not  say,  Doubtful 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of  the  whole  story,  and  events,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  approach  it  by  conjecture.^  Hilda's 
But,  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  tale,  it  must  have  marriage 
taken  place  before  Harold^s  marriage  with  Ealdgyth,  itself  gyth. 
an  event  whose  date  is  not  a  little  doubtful.^     One  feature  Harold 
in  Harold's  engagement,  one  which  is  insisted  on  in  every  mur^ 
account  save  one,*  and  one  which  in  many  accounts  is  made  ^S^im*^*^^ 
the   most  prominent   of  all,   is  his  promise  to  marry  a 
daughter   of  William.      The  daughters   of  William  and 
Matilda  were  still  quite  children,  while  Harold  was  older 
than  their  father;^  yet  we  are  told  that  the  renown  and 
lofty  bearing  of  the  English  Earl  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  of  one  of  them,  that,  when  she  found 
herself  forsaken  by  Harold,  she  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  another,  even  a  royal,  bridegroom.*    Whatever  we  may 

^  Sdotio  (Johnston,  190 ;  Laing,  iii.  76).  *'Sat  Haralldr  f  h^aceti  k  adra 
bond  Jarli,  enn  til  annarar  bandar  kona  Jarla,  bon  var  hverri  kono  frfdari, 
er  mens  hofdo  sed  . .  .  Jarl  geek  optazt  snemma  at  sofa,  enn  Haralldr  sat 
lengi  k  kyolldom,  oc  taladi  vid  kono  Jarls.'*  This  is  an  exact  picture  of  old 
Norw^pan,  if  not  of  Norman  life.  See  Kejser's  Private  Life  of  the  Old 
Northmen,  pp.  J2,  143  ;  *'  The  guests  .  . .  were  shown  to  the  beds  appointed 
far  Uiesn.  But  even  after  they  had  retired  for  the  night,  they  often  had 
to  quaff  off  a  bom  or  two,  which  the  hostess,  or  one  of  the  women  of  the 
bouse,  would  bring  them,  while  she  seated  herself  the  while  by  their  bed- 
side and  entertained  them  by  her  conversation." 

*  See  Appendix  R.  '  See  Appendix  F. 

*  Namely  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.     See  Appendix  R. 

'  Harold  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  555)  could  hardly  have  been  born  before  1021, 
bnt^  as  be  became  Earl  in  1045  ("^  ^^^-  ^'  PP*  3^*  37*  4.3)*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  likely 
to  have  been  bom  many  years  later.  William  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  585-587)  was 
bom  in  1027  or  1018. 

*  See  Appendix  O. 
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CHAP.  xn.  think  of  this  tale,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Harold 
allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  into  some  engagement  of 
the  kind.     Such  engagements  weie  often  lightly  entered 
intOj  without  much  serious  thought  of  their  accomplish- 
ment.    And,  in  the  case  of  an  engagement  between  Harold 
and  a  daughter  of  William,  mere  difference  of  age  would 
Harold'i     make  the  chances  rather  against  its  fiilfilment.   At  the  same 
lMl{gi£vLf]  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  arranged  that  Harold^'s  sister — 
iied*toa''  ^^^ ^^' doubtlcss, ^Ifgifti,  who  was  perhaps  then  present  at 
Norman.     Rouen — should  be  given  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.* 
Harold,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been  for  a  while  altogether 
fascinated  by  the  splendid  reception  which  he  had  met 
Harold       with  at  tiie  Norman  court.     He  even  agreed,  like  Jeho- 
^Sh^      shaphat  on  his  visit  to  Ahab,  to  accompany  William  in  an 
hood  from  expedition  which  he  was  preparing  against  the  Bretonsi 
and  joins    and,  either  before  setting  forth  or  after  his  return,  he 
*^<Uti^     allowed  himself  to  receive  knighthood  aft»r  the  Norman 
^^^^       fashion  from  the  Duke's  hand.^     It  is  not  hard  to  under- 

Bntanny. 

stand  how  Harold  may  have  been  beguiled  into  these 

certainly  unwise  compliances.     He  may  well   have  been 

dazzled  by  finding  himself  an  object  of  the  highest  honour 

at  the  court  of  the  most  renowned  sovereign  in  Europe. 

And  he  undoubtedly  owed  William  a  debt  of  solid  gratitude 

Influences  for  his  deliverance  from  Guy's  dungeon  at  Beaurain.     We 

bear^n      ^^^^  understand  too  the  arts  by  which  William  might  entrap 

Harold's     ^hc  couqueror  of  Gruffydd  into  taking  a  share  in  warfare 

against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race.    An  expedition  against 

^  See  Appendix  R. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (109),  who  puts  the  knighthood  before  the  Breton 
expedition,  seems  to  extend  it  to  Haroid*s  foUowers ;  ''  Qui  venerant  cum 
ipso" — possibly  Wulfhoth  and  Hakon — *< armis  mUitaribua  et  equis  deleotis- 
simis  instructos  secum  in  bellum  Britannicum  duxit."  "  Militaribus"  is 
doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense.  The  T&pestry  (pi.  6)  places 
the  knighthood  after  the  Breton  war ;  '*  Hie  Willefan  dedit  Haroldo  anna." 
Wace  follows  William  of  Poitiers  (108 12).  Mr.  PLinchtf  (Arch.  Ass.  June 
1867,  p.  145)  says  that  Wace  lays  the  scene  at  Avrancfaes.  He  probably  re- 
fers to  the  Roman  de  Rou,  13723,  but  the  knighthood  is  not  there  spoken  of. 
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the  continental  Briton  might  be  pressed  in  the  most  chap.  xu. 
flattering  and  attractive  shapes  upon  the  man  who  had 
been  the  first  to  show  how  the  insolar  Briton  might  be 
effectually  sabdued.  Gratitude^  cnriositj,  love  of  adven- 
tare,  personal  and  national  ambition,  a  half  laudable  desire 
to  display  the  might  of  Harold  and  of  England  in  the  eyes 
of  Norman  comrades,^  would  all  work  upon  his  mind.  All 
these  motives  would  unite  to  lead  him  to  waste  time  among 
the  &8cinations,  peaceful  and  warlike,  offered  him  by  his 
Norman  sojourn,  time  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  wisely  spent  within  his  own  island  and  his  own  Earl- 
dom. A  speedy  return  to  England  was  Harold's  wisest 
policy.  But  a  speedy  return  would  have  been  uncourteous, 
perhaps  impossible.  Harold  was,  after  all,  in  William's  power.  Harold 
The  palace  of  Bouen  differed  in  every  external  aspect  &om  a^daonen 
the  dungeon  of  Beanrain.  But  Harold  was  perhaps  hardly 
more  of  a  free  agent  in  the  hands  of  William  than  he  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Guy.  His  fetters  were  gilded,  but  he 
was  still  in  fetters.  The  guest  of  William  was  practically 
his  prisoner;  nay,  unless  Harold  walked  warily  on  such 
dangerous  ground,  he  might,  like  the  guests  of  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  exchange  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace  for  its  prison- 
house. 


Of  the  Breton  war  in  which  Harold  was  thus  induced  The  Breton 
to  take  a  share,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  out  anything  at  certainty 

of  our 
accounts. 


all  clearly.     I  can  find  nothing  to  throw  any  light  upon  ®'  °^^ 


it  in  the  Breton  or  Angevin  chronicles,  and  the  Norman 
accounts  are  anything  but  satisfiactory  or  coherent.'    The 

^  WiUiam  of  Malmeebniy  (liL  236)  attributes  the  opposite  motive  to 
WiUiain.  He  takes  Harold,  "volens  ejus  manum  explorare ;  simul  et 
sfcrictioTi  conrilio,  apparatum  ostentans  suum,  oonspicaturo  quanttun  pns- 
ataret  Anglicis  bipennibus  ensis  Normannicns."  If  Harold  was  set  to  figbt 
on  horseback  with  his  Danish  aze  in  his  hand,  it  might  very  likely  be  so. 

'  The  fnUest  accounts  are  in  WiUiam  of  Poftieis  (109)  and  the  Tapestry 
(1^  4-6),  but  it  b  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  two.    The  other  accounts  are 
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CHAP.  xn.  reigning  Count  Conan^  son  of  that  Alan  who  had  acted 

Cou^of    ^  feithfully  as  William's  guardian,^  was  a  kmsman  of  the 

the  Bre-     Duke's,  each  of  them  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  Richard 

1040-1066.  the  Fearless.^    It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  days  of 

William's  childhood,  Alan  had  been  looked  upon   as  a 

possible  competitor  for  the  succession  of  Duke  Robert  ;^  but 

we  have  hardly  heard  of  him  during  the  later  years  of 

Hkrala-     William.     We  have  seen  his  uncle  and  guardian   Odo 

uDdeOdo.  acting  against  William  in  the  campaign  which  followed 

the  rout  of  Mortemer.^     But  Odo  had  been,  since  that 

1056.     time,  seized  and  imprisoned  by  his  nephew  Conan,^  and  a 

war  had  since  gone  on  between  the  Count  and  Odo's  son, 

Hoel  Count  of  Nantes.     That  war  however  seems  to  have 

come  to  an  end  before  the  time  which  seems  the  least 

1062.     improbable  date  for  the  joint  expedition  of  William  uid 

Harold.^    The  Norman  account  represents  Conan  as  rising 

in  rebellion  against  William,  whose  somewhat  antiquated 

suzerain  rights  are  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language.'^ 

very  short.     Waoe  (10814)  makes  Harold  accompany  William  in  three  or 
four  expeditions  ; 

"  Ne  sai  de  voir  treiz  feiz  u  quatre. 
Quant  as  Bretuns  se  dut  combatre." 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  possible.     See  Appendix  T. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

'  Conan  was  the  grandson  of  Hadwisa,  daughter  of  lUchard  the  Fearless. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  508. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  181  ;  cf.  i.  pp.  518,  526.  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  is 
inclined  to  dwell  on  these  earlier  wars,  rather  than  on  the  later  gaardian- 
ship  of  Alan.     His  son  Conan  is  "  pateme  rebellionii  renovator." 

*  See  above,  p.  168. 

^  Will.  Pict  109.  *'Is  [Conanus]  in  virum  ferocissimum  adultus,  a 
tuteU  diu  toleratA  liber,  capto  Eudone  patmo  suo,  atque  vinculis  eigastu- 
laribus  mancipato,  provincis,  quam  dono  patemo  acoepit,  magnA  oom 
truculentiA  dominari  ocepit."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  236)  looks  on 
him  with  more  favour;  "Viridis  juventA  et  pnecellens  robore,  Eudonem 
patruum  vinxerat,  multa  egregia  fecerat.'* 

*  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

^  William  of  Poitiers  goes  back  to  the  grant  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
gave  Britanny  to  Rolf  "  in  servitium  perpetnum.*'  (See  vol.  i.  p.  191.)  But 
be  allows  the  constant  revolts  of  the  Breton  Counts  ;  "  Comites  Britanniei 
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But  it  also  implies  tiiat  some  at  least  of  the  Breton  chief-  ohap.  xn. 
tains  took  the  Nonnan  side  against  Conan.   Conan  is  further  f^J^^^ 
described  as  being  aided  by  Geoffirey  of  Anjou,  no  longer  to  be  fa- 
of  course  the  fiunous  Martel^  but  his  less  terrible  nephew^  Noimandy. 
Oeoffiney  the  Bearded.^     Here  again  I  am  unable  to  confirm  Alleged 
the  Norman  account  by  any  statement  to  tiie  same  effect  between 
elsewhere.     In  tsictj  the  narrative  of  this  campaign^  which  ^^^  ^"^a. 
one  would  have  thought  there  was  no  temptation  to  falsify^ 
is  every  whit  as  puzzling  as  those  parts  of  the  story  which 
one  may  conceive  as  being  misrepresented  to  the  prgudice 
of  Harold. 

The  pan^yrist  of  William  takes  this  opportunity  of  Nonnan 
setting  forth  in  strong  terms  the  formidable  nature  of  a  £^n 
Breton  war,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  and  wickedness  of  the  ™*°"«"- 
Breton  people.     Of  this  subject  we  have  heard  something 
already  from  other  sources.^    The  land  was  populous,  a  fact 
which  is  oddly  attributed  to  the  polygamous  habits  of  the 
people.     One  man  had,  like  tiie  ancient  Moors,  ten  wives 
or  more,  and  became  the  father  of  fifty  children.^     That 
such  an  arrangement  must  have  doomed  nine  men  or  more 
to  celibacy,  and  could  therefore  be  hardly  looked  on  as  on 

e  JQgo  Normanntcad  dominationis  cervicem  omnino  solvere  namqnam  valu- 
enint,  etsi  mnltoties  id  conati  totA  vi  obluctando."  So  William  of  Malmes- 
bmy  (ill.  236)  speaks  of  William  as  "  Britanniam  ut  bsereditarium  solum 
calnnmians." 

*  Will.  Pict.  III.    See  below,  p.  238.  ■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  592. 

'  WilL  Pict.  no.  Britanny  is  "regie  long^  lat^ue  diffusa,  milite, 
magis  quam  credibile  sit,  referta."  He  goes  on  to  say  ;  "  Partibus  e  quidem 
in  iUis  miles  unus  quinquaginta  genuerat,  sortitus  more  barbaro  denas  aut 
amplibs  nxores;  quod  de  Mauris  veteribus  refertur,  legis  divinse  atque 
pudid  ritfis  ignaris.  Ad  hoc  populositas  ipsa  armis  et  equis  maxima, 
arvonim  culture  aut  morum  minimi  student.**  The  word  "  denas  "  seems 
to  show  that  this  patriarchal  state  of  things  was  not  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular knight.  One  hardly  sees  why  the  ancient  Moors  should  have  been 
picked  out  as  the  horrid  example,  rather  than  the  modem  Saracens  or  any 
other  polygamous  people. 

The  Chronicle  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  (Labb^,  i.  350),  under  the  year 
1056,  says  of  Conan's  uncle,  "  Hie  Eudo  multos  habnit  filios.**  Was  he  the 
"  miles*'  whom  William  of  Poitiers  had  specially  in  his  eye  ? 
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OHAP.  xn.  the  whole  conducive  to  population,  does  not  eeem  to  have 

occurred  to  the  Norman  Archdeacon.     Hie  land,  we  are 

told,  was  fertile  in  pasture ;  it  produced  vast  herds  of  cattle 

of  all  kinds;  but  tillage  was  hardly  known.   Milk — and,  one 

may  presume,  flesh  also— was  the  chief  diet  of  the  people ; 

bread  was  a  rarity.^     Delighting  in  warfare,  the  Bretons 

were  no  mean  adversaries,  even  for  Normans;  terrible  in 

the  attack,  they  were  used  to  conquer,  and  with  difficulty 

brought  themselves  to  retreat.^     Their  intervals  of  peace 

were  spent  in  plunder  and  slaughter  of  one  another.^    The 

whole  picture  is  one  deeply  coloured  by  national  hatred. 

But  the  Breton  prince  must  at  least  have  had  the  spirit — 

not  to  say  the  follies— of  chivalry  in  him  in  full  measure. 

Conan's      Like  William  himself,  in  his  warfare  with  Anjou,*  Conan, 

to  WiUuun.  we  are  told,  sent  word  to  William  on  what  day  he  purposed 

to  cross  the  Norman  frontier.*     To  meet  this  threatened 

invasion,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  set  forth  at  the  head  of 

his  host,  with  the  Duke  of  the  English  as  his  comrade. 

Th«  Castle      The  object  of  Conan's  attack  was  most  likely  the  castle 

JamM        ^^  Saint  James,  a  border  fortress  which  had  been  lately 

wuh^  ^^  raised  by  William  himself  some  way  south  of  Avranches, 

in  the  south-western  comer  of  his  dominions.^    William 

however  forestalled  his  assailant,  and  met  him  within  the 

'  Will.  Pict.  no.  "Uberrimo  lacte,  parciasimo  pane,  eeee  tranBigant. 
Pinguia  pabula  gignunt  peeoribus  looa  vasta  et  fenn^  neecia  segetum." 

*  lb.  "  Pxtslia  cam  ardenti  alaoritate  ineunt :  dam  prcBliantur,  fori- 
bondi  sflBviont.    Pellere  soliti,  difficile  oedant.'* 

'  lb.  '*Qaam  yacant  a  bello,  rapinis,  Utrociniis,  caedibus  domesticifl^ 
aluntur  sive  ezercentur."  *  See  above,  p.  166,  and  vol.  ii.  284. 

'  Will.  Pict.  109.  "  Gonani  in  tantiun  jam  temeritas  crevit,  at  quo  die 
'  tenninos  NormannisB  aggrederetur  denontiare  non  formidaret."  This  sort 
of  bravado  was  chivalroos  heroism  in  William  ;  it  is  mere  rashness  and  in- 
solence in  Conan. 

*  lb.  "Dominus  ejos  [Gonani]  antiquo  jure,  sicuti  Normannonim, 
WillelmuB,  castellum  quod  Sancti  Jacobi  appellatum  est  interim  oppoeuit 
in  confinio,  ne  £unelici  prodones  eoolesiii  ineimibus,  aut  ultimo  terra  sun 
vulgo,  ezcursionibus  latrocinantibus  nocerent."  The  castle  and  town  are 
still  always  known  as  Saint-James,  never  as  Saint-Jaques. 
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Breton  territory  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  invasion  of  chap.  xn. 
Normandy.^  William's  immediate  object  was  to  relieve  one  Dol  held 
of  those  Breton  chiefs  who  held  for  him  against  their  im-  ^^  ^' 
mediate  lord.    The  famous  but  most  unfortimate  dty  of  Dol  J^^^Jwallon. 
was  now  held  in  William's  interest  by  a  leader  bearing,  it 
seems,  the  genuine  Celtic  name  of  Rhiwallon.^    This,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  brothers  to  whom 
Harold  had  committed  the  under-kingship  of  the  insular  Bri- 
tons.^   No  town  of  Graul  or  Britain  had  suffered  more  in  the  Former 
days  of  Scandinavian  invasion  than  the  once  metropolitan  j)^i  P  ^ 
city  of  Armorica.    Once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless,*  ^^^ 
once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Gt)od,^  had  Dol  been  seized,  Northmen. 
plundered,  or  burned  by  Northern  pirates.     It  was  now,     ^^ 
by  another  turn  of  fortune,  besieged  by  its  own  sovereign  ;^  BoI  be- 
and  the  Norman  Duke,  accompanied  by  his  English  ally,  ^^ . 
drew  near  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege.  William 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  determine  how  raise  the 
bx  the  Celtic  language  has  gone  back,  and  how  far  the  ^?!L*«- 
Romance  language  has  advanced,  along  the  frontier  which  of  eastern 
now  became  the  seat  of  war.     The  country  through  which  the  \^n^ ' 
William  and  Harold  passed   is  now  wholly  French  in  ^'^^"'^ 
speech^  and  in  outward  appearance  it  offers  hardly  any  Celtic. 
strictly  Breton  peculiarities.?     Into  what  is  still  the  true 
Britanny  further  to  the  west  the  line  of  their  campai^ 
did   not  reach.      Their   march   led   them   only  through  March  of 
those  border-lands  of  Normandy  and  Britanny,  where  the  ^nd  ^^ 

Harold. 

*  Wai.  Pict.  no.  "Nihili  pendens  terribilitatem  hanc  Dux  Willelmus, 
in  quern  diem  adventom  Conani  meminit  dennntiatam,  eo  ipse  intra  fines 
tjon  oocurrit.'* 

*  I  presmne  that  the  *'  Ruallus'*  of  William  of  Poitiers  represents  the 
name  Rhiwallon.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  240.    For  the  special  mention  of  Dol,  see  Flodoard,  944. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  510. 

*  WilL  Pict.  1 10.  Conan  is  engaged  in  '<  castri  term  suae  Doli  oppng- 
natione." 

^  Unless  possibly  a  larger  proportion  of  beggars  and  of  way-side  crosses 
than  is  usual  in  Normandy. 
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Saint 

Michael's 

Mount. 


Paouge 
of  the 
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Harold 
Baves  the 
drowning 
soldiers. 


trees^  the  hedges^  the  rich  pastures,  the  orchards  loaded 
with  their  autumnal  wealth^^  might  have  made  the  Eng- 
lish Earl  still  deem  himself  within  the  fairest  r^ons 
of  his  own  Wessex.  Their  course  must  have  passed  by 
Avranches,  the  city  so  lately  enlightened  by  the  learning; 
and  nuule  illustrious  by  the  fame,  of  Lanfranc.  From  the 
height  where  the  now  vanished  minster  once  crowned  the 
city,  the  eye  of  Harold  would  rest  for  the  first  time  on  that 
other  and  far  more  wondrous  minster  which  crowns  the 
island  rock  in  the  distance,  the  minster  which  ^thelred  in 
his  wrath  and  pride  had  feared  to  injure,^  the  guardian 
Mount  of  the  Archangel,  Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the 
Sea.  That  princely  Abbey  is  marked  as  one  of  the  halting^ 
places  of  the  host,  and  the  rude  art  of  the  times  still  pre- 
serves the  pictured  representation  of  the  Duke  and  his 
host  passing  below  the  sea-girt  sanctuary.^  Beneath  its 
walls  the  army  crossed  over  that  vast  expanse  of  sand, 
where  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Norman  and  the  Breton, 
the  deep  and  rushing  Coesnon,  then  no  doubt  unfettered 
by  dykes  and  fences,  pours  its  flood  into  the  bay  at  the  foot 
of  the  consecrated  Mount.  In  that  dangerous  passage  the 
careless  traveller  might  easily  be  engulfed.  Even  soldiers 
of  the  Norman  army  were  sinking  in  the  sands  or  were  being 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  when  the  strong  arm  of  the 
English  Earl  was  stretched  forth  to  save  them.  This  feat 
of  Harold's  bodily  prowess,  the  ease  with  which  his  single 
strength  raised  up  the  sinking  men,  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  companions  which  still  lives  in  the 
truest  record  of  the  one  campaign  in  which  Harold  and 


^  The  time  of  the  invasion  was  autumn.  "  Stabant  in  aristis  fruges  im- 
matursB.**  They  missed  therefore  the  snowy  bloom  of  a  Breton,  Norman, 
or  West-Saxon  land  in  the  time  of  spring.  Snorro  also  (see  above,  p.  say) 
makes  Harold's  visit  in  the  autumn,  but  he  makes  him  stay  all  the  winter. 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

'  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  pU.  4,  5.  "Hie  Willelm  Dux  et  exerdtua  ejus 
venerunt  ad  Montem  Michaelis.*' 
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William  fought  side  by  side.^  The  staream  was  crossed^  and  chap.  xu. 
the  Norman  Dnke  and  his  English  guest  were  now  landed 
on  Breton  ground,  where  Harold  was  ready,  perhaps  eager, 
to  display  the  same  prowess  which  he  had  already  shown 
in  his  own  island  in  warfare  against  a  kindred  enemy. 
A  short  march  from  the  frontier  stream  brought  them  to  Thej  reach 
the  first  important  post  of  eastern  Britanny,  the  city  which  gc^iption" 
they  came  to  rescue.  The  ancient  ill  luck  of  Dol  has  pur-  ®^*'*®  *^^^' 
sued  it  in  all  ages,  and  warfare  later  than  the  days  of 
Harold  has  swept  away  nearly  every  trace  of  the  city  on 
whidi  he  could  have  gazed.  Its  cathedral  church,  small  as 
compared  with  the  gigantic  piles  of  Amiens  and  Ely,  yields 
to  none  in  true  stateliness  and  vigour  of  design,  and  it 
draws  only  greater  solemnity  from  its  rugged  material,  the 
granite  of  the  neighbouring  rock.  But  that  church,  even 
now  unfinished,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it 
owes  its  origin  to  a  calamity  which  fell  upon  the  city  in 
the  wars  of  John  Lackland.  And  now  Dol  has  wholly 
sunk  firom  its  old  ecclesiastical  rank;  the  church  which 
once  aspired  to  metropolitan  honours  has  lost  even  its 
diocesan  Bishop ;  the  cathedral  has  sunk  to  a  parish  church ; 
the  parish  church,  the  only  building  which  can  date  from 
the  days  of  William  and  Harold,  is  put  to  profane  uses. 
The  city  itself  hardly  ranks  above  a  village,  though,  in  the 
varied  and  curious  architecture  of  its  long  street,  its  houses 
ranging  firom  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  we  see  abun- 
dant traces  of  the  greatness  which  has  passed  away.  Still 
Dol  has  features  wrought  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  by  the 
hand  of  man  in  earlier  days,  which  remain  now  as  they 
were  when  Harold  and  William  rode  forth  to  the  war 
against  Conan.  At  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Primsval 
city  stands  one  of  the  hugest  of  those  huge  stones,  which  in  the 
were  as  mysterious  in  the  days  of  Harold  as  they  are  in  J^^^^* 

^  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  pi.  5.    ^*Hio  Harold  Dux  trahebat  eoe  de  arenA.*' 
See  vol.  ii  p.  38. 
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OHAP.  xn.  our  own.  There  it  still  abides^  reared^  it  may  well  be^  by 
the  hands  of  men  by  whose  side  the  Briton  himself  might 
stand  abashed  as  a  modem  intruder.  On  that  rude  pillar 
the  zeal  of  later  days  has  reared  the  triumphant  cross^  to 
crown  the  vast  work  of  heathen  times,  the  monument^  it 
may  well  be,  of  heatiien  worship.  And  to  the  north  of  the 
city  lies  the  great  natural  feature  of  the  district,  the  Mount 

Mount  of  Dol.  The  elevation  of  the  city  itself  is  small ;  its  walls 
indeed  crown  what  passes  for  a  height  in  that  vast  plain^  a 
height  great  enough  to  give  the  minster  yet  further  state- 
liness  in  the  view  from  the  lower  ground.  But  Dol  is  no 
hill-fortress^  like  Le  Mans^  Angers^  and  Domfront.  The 
spot  where  one  would  have  almost  looked  to  find  the  city 
is  the  mount  itself,  which  still  rises,  a  huge  stem  mass  of 
granite,  well  nigh  as  wild  and  untilled  as  in  the  days  of 
its  first  inhabitants.  But  the  presence  of  man  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Christian  faith  are  witnessed  by  the 
village,  with  its  rude  and  ancient  church,  nestling  at  the 
base,  by  the  small  chapel  and  the  vast  statue  of  Our  Lady 
which  crown  the  height  itself.  From  that  height  the  eye 
ranges  far  and  wide  over  that  noble  bay,  over  the  shores  of 
Britanny  and  of  the  Constantino  peninsula,  over  islands 
dotted  here  and  there,  the  proud  Mount  of  the  Archangel 
rising  in  the  foreground  as  if  alike  to  guard  and  to  sanctify 
the  landscape.  From  that  height  the  trembling  watchers  of 
Dol  had  gazed  in  fear,  when  in  earlier  days  the  sails  of  the 
heathen  pirates  were  seen  in  the  far  horizon.  They  had 
gazed,  perhaps  in  hope,  when  the  fleet  of  ^thelred  drew 
near  to  ravage  the  Norman  shore.  They  had  gazed  again 
in  fear,  when  Duke  Robert,  when  his  hopes  of  F^ngl^gb 
conquest  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  turned  his  wrath  on 
neighbours  who  were  at  least  guiltless  of  the  death  of 
^l&ed  or  of  the  banishment  of  Eadward.^  And  now  from 
that  height,  not  indeed  the  men  of  Dol,  but  the  spies  of 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  526. 
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the  besieging  host  of  Conan,  doabtless  looked  forth  as  the  ohap.  zn. 
Duke  of  the  Normans  and  his  renowned  English  guest 
drew  nigh.    The  men  of  Britannj  might  well  quake  with  Union  of 
greater  fear  than  ever  as  the  two  mightiest  warriors  ofandEn?- 
their  age  marched  against  them  side  by  side.   The  presence  ^^  ^JJ^' 
of  William  and  Harold  in  the  same  host  might  seem  toonbotb 
show  that  the  old  strifes  of  Angle  and  Saxon  and  Dane  of  the 
and  Frank  and  Boman  were  lulled  to  rest,  that  the  powers  ^***""®'- 
of  North  and  South  were  joined  together  in  one  great 
effort  to  crush  the  persecuted  Briton  in  each  of  his  two 
last  homes  on  either  side  of  his  own  sea. 

The  besieging  host,  we  are  told^  did  not  dare  to  meet  Flight  of 
in  the  field  the  enemy  whose  presence  their  prince  had  so 
unwisely   challenged.     At  the  approach   of  William  the 
Breton  Count  fledj  laying  himself  open  to  the  jeers  and 
mockeries  of  his  rebellious  subject  within  the  besieged 
city.^    Nothing  could  check  his  ilightj  which  seems  not 
to  haVe  stopped  till   he   found  himself  safe  in  his  own 
capital  at  Bennes.^    Dol  was  saved ;   but  its  commander  RhiwaUon 
found  his  deliverers  almost  as  destructive  as  his  enemies.  ^The^ 
The  Norman  host,  encamped  round  the  city,  was  fast  eating  ™*^®  ^^^^ 
up  the  fruits  of  the  ground.     Bhiwallon  represented  to  his  NonnanB. 
Norman  ally  that  it  mattered  little  to  him  and  to  his  neigh- 
bours whether  it  was  by  Norman  or  by  Breton  destroyers 
that  their  goods  were  lost  to  them.^     The  flight  of  Conan, 
however  glorious  to  William,  had  as  yet  done  no  good  to 
the  men  of  Dol.'^     In  the  narrative  of  the  expedition,  a 

*  Will.  Pict.  no.  "Sistere  tentat  Conanum  castri  pneses  BualluB, 
rerucat  illtidens,  morari  bidunm  precatur,  sufficiens  huic  mors  stippen- 
diain  ab  ipso  sumptnmm." 

*  n>.  "Homo  miser^  ezterritus,  pavorem  potitui  andiena,  cunn  insti- 
tnto  longiiis  profugit.'*  So  the  Tapestry,  pi.  5 ;  "  Venerunt  ad  Dol  et 
Gonaa  fogft  yertit."    On  the  mention  of  Rennes,  see  Appendix  T. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  III.  "Nee  penes  agricoh»  interease,  Normannico  an 
Britannico  exercitn  oonsmnpti  anni  laborem  amiserint." 

*  lb.  "Sibi  modo  ad  &mam  yaluisse,  non  ad  conservationem  rerum, 
Conani  depulaionem." 
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oHAP.  zn.  narratiye  bjr  no  means  easy  to  foUoWj  we  are  told  that 
n^n^'    these  considerations  of  prudence  or  humanity  were  enough 
to  induce  William  to  withdraw  his  troops  at  the  end  of  a 
month's  campaign.^     This  retreat  however  has  a  strange 
sounds  when  we  go  on  to  hear  that  an  Angevin  host  was 
said  to  have  suddenly  appeared  in  support  of  Conan.^ 
Probabi-         On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  Harold  ac- 
Hu^id  ftc-  <^™PAQi^  William  in  more  than  one  expedition  against 
oompAnied  Britanny.^    It  was  most  likely  in  another  raid,  though  in 
more  than  onCj  we  may  be  sure^  which  followed  pretty  soon  after  the 
dulon?**"    earlier  one,  that  William  and  his  English  guest   made 
their  way  somewhat  further  into   the  Breton  territory, 
though  still  without  reaching  the  districts  most  strongly 
marked  with  Breton  characteristics.     In  a  campaign  of 
which  we  have  no  further  account,  Conan  was  driven  to 
take  shelter  in  what  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  im- 
Siege  of      portant  strongholds  of  his  dominions.     His  last  stand  was 
^'^"'       made  at  Dinan,  the  fortress  by  the  Banco,  than  which 
no  town  in  all  Gaul  better  preserves  the  character,  ex- 
pressed perhaps   in  its  Celtic  name,  of  the  old  Ghralish 
Descrip-     hill-fort.    No  remains  of  castle  or  minster  are  there  which 
^^^         can  have  witnessed  the  approach  of  the  Norman  Conqueror 
and  the  English  hero.     The  chief  church,  a  building  which 
seems  more  like  the  work  of  Aquitanian  than  of  Breton 
hands,  dates  only  from  the  next  age,  and  the  noble  mass 
of  the  castle,  the  almost  perfect  circuit  of  the  town-walls, 
are  the  work  of  still  later  times.     The  heroic  associations 
of  Dinan  gather  round  the  name  of  Bertrand  Da  Ouesdin 
rather  than  round  those  of  Conan,  William,  or  Harold. 

^  Will.  Pict.  no,  III.  "MenstruA  penuriA  fivtigatum  exercitam  redn- 
cebat."  The  Archdeaoon*B  minute  setting  forth  of  the  workings  of  the 
Duke's  mind  is  too  long  to  copy. 

'  lb.  1 1 1.  "Excedenti  jam  Britanniee  liroitem  repente  indicatur  Gau- 
fredum  Andegavensem  cum  ingentibus  copiis  Ck}nano  fuisse  oonjunctum, 
et  amboB  postero  die  proeliatum  affuturos." 

'  See  Appendix  T. 
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Yetj  save  the  heights  crowned  by  the  donjons  of  Domfront  chap.  zii. 
and  EalaisCj  few  of  the  spots  which  figure  in  our  history 
more  thoroughly  preserve  the  general  aspect  which  they 
must  have  borne  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  peninsular 
height  looking  down  on  the  Bance,  the  hills^  the  rocks^ 
the  woods;  remain  doubtless  unchanged.  The  neighbouring 
group  of  buildings  at  Lehon,  the  monastery  in  the  vale^ 
the  castle  on  the  height^  though  their  existing  buildings 
all  belong  to  later  times^  speak  to  us  of  the  tastes  alike  of 
the  monks  and  of  the  warriors  of  William^s  day.  They 
tell  of  times  when  the  armed  chief  reared  his  eaglets  nest 
on  the  height^  and  when  the  peaceful  brotherhood  below 
sought  for  a  spot  where  wood  and  water  would  never  &il 
them.^  And  the  town  itself,  still  almost  wholly  contained 
within  its  ancient  walls,  crowns  the  main  hill  exactly  as 
it  must  have  done  in  the  days  of  William.  Unmarked  as 
it  is  by  the  soaring  spires  of  Angers,  by  the  spreading  apse 
of  Le  Mans,  or  by  the  twin  towers  of  Exeter  and  Geneva,  no 
town  better  sets  before  us  that  distinctive  feature  of  early 
times,  the  city  set  on  an  hill  which  cannot  be  hid.  The 
ancient  bridge  remains,  now  guarded  only  by  a  mere 
village  suburb;  it  is  only  the  modem  viaduct,  a  work 
worthy  of  old  Roman  days,  which  speaks  at  all  forcibly 
of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  world  since 
William  and  Harold  encamped  beneath  the  height.  They 
crossed  the  stream,  they  compassed  the  town,  and  doubt- 
less made  their  attack  on  the  western  side,  where  the  fall 
is  gentler,  where  the  later  fortifications  are  stronger,  and 
where  the  comparatively  modem  castle  no  doubt  occupies 
the  site  of  the  donjon  of  Conan. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  si^;e.     It  must  be  in  a  great  William 
degree  a  fancy  picture  which  represents  the  Norman  horse-  ti)wn— em^ 
men  as  charging  with  lifted  lances  against  the  defenders  ^j^^®'^^ 
of  the  fortress.^     But  the  same  representation  implies  a 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  pp.  220,  233.  '  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  5. 
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CHAP.  xn.  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  and  it  shows 
that  the  post  was  at  last  won  by  the  familiar  Norman 
means,  the  application  of  fire.^  This  seems^  as  at  May- 
enne^  to  have  broken  the  spirits  of  the  defendersj  and, 
Conan  sur-  in  our  one  representation  of  the  siege^  Conan  is  shown, 
the  town,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  surrendering  the 
keys  of  his  fortress  by  offering  them  on  the  point  of  a 
spear  to  his  conqueror.  It  is  in  the  like  fashion  that  the 
conqueror  receives  his  submission.^  This  is  all  that  we 
hear  of  the  expedition  in  which  Harold  took  a  part.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  real  nature  and  results,  it  at  least 
did  not  lead  to  any  permanent  Norman  occupation  of  the 
country  which  had  been  the  seat  of  war.  Dol  and  Dinan 
both  remained  Breton.  And,  at  a  later  period  of  William's 
life,  when  he  could  command  the  whole  force  of  England 
and  not  only  an  occasional  English  volunteer,  we  shall 
1076.  find  him  again  in  arms  before  Dol,  but  this  time  as  the 
besieger  of  the  doomed  city,  not  as  its  deliverer.^ 

According  to  one  account,  according  to  that  account  on 

which  I  look  with  less  of  distrust  than  on  the  others,^ 

Knight-      Harold's  knighthood  and  Harold's  oath  did  not  go  before, 

Harold,      but  followed,  the  Breton  campaign,  and  the  knighthood 

seems  to  be  set  forth  as  taking  place  within  or  under  the 

walls  of  Dinan,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town. 

Such  a  ceremony,  possibly  amounting  to  a  tie  of  sworn 

brotherhood*  between  the  two  companions-in-arms,  may 

very  well  have  followed  the  capture  of  a  town  won  by 

the  joint  prowess  of  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English 

Question  ^  Earl.     But  the  more  famous  oath,  the  oath  on  which  so 

oath.  much  of  the  history  turns,  wherever  and  whenever  it  was 

^  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  5. 

3  lb.  pi.  6.     Cf.  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Malcohn  at  Ahiwick.     See 
Robertson,  i  147. 
'  See  the  Angevin  Chronicle  in  Labb^,  i.  276. 
*  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  pi.  6.  »  Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  436,  585  ;  ii.  384. 
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taken^  was^  at  any  rate^  taken  on  Norman  ground.     One  cbap.xh. 
yeision^  as  we  have  seen,  places  it  before  the  Breton  expe*  ^^^ 
ditioD ;  the  account  which  I  am  inclined  to  follow  places  m  to  time 
it  inunediatelj  after.     From  Dinan  William  returned  to^^j,] 
Bayeux,  and  at  Bayeox  it  was  that  Harold  took  the  &tal  ^1^7®^ 

J         ^  J  after  tbe 

engagement  upon  his  soul.^     Other  accounts  place  it  at  Breton 
Bonneyille;  others  at  Boueuj  either  in  the. palace,  or  under 
an  oak  near  the  city.     The  nature  of  the  oath  is  as  little  Contradic- 
certain   as  its  time  or  place.    As  I  have  already  said,^  thTnatare 
nearly  every  account   represents  it  as  containing  an  en-^^® 
gagement  to  marry  one  of  William's  daughters;   some 
accounts  seem  to  make  that  engagement  and  its  breach 
the  whole  ground  of  quarrel  between  the  two  Princes. 
Others    add   that    Harold    further  engaged  to  give  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  an  unnamed  Norman  noble.     Most  Statements 
accounts  add   also  £Eur  more   important   political  stipula- ^„Qg| ' 
tions.      Harold  is  to  become  the  man  of  William;   he 
is  to  receive  him,  on  Eadward's  death,  as  his  successor 
on  the  throne  of  England;    meanwhile  he  is  to  be  the 
guardian  of  William's  interests  in  England,  and  to  act 
in  some  sort  as  his  lieutenant.     He  is  at  once  to  give  up 
the  castle  of  Dover,  with  its  well,  to  the  Duke,  and  to 
receive  a  Norman  garrison   in  it;    he  is  to  build  other 
castles  at  other  points  of  English  ground,  where  the  Duke 
may  think  good,  and  there  also  he  is  to  receive  and  maintain 
Norman  garrisons.     The  highest  place  in  William's  &vour, 
when  he  shall  have  attained  the  English  Crown,  honours, 
grants,  even  to  the  half  of  the  Kingdom,  are  of  course 
promised  to  Harold  as  the  reward  of  faithfully  canying  out 
all  these  promises. 

To  all  this,  or  to  some  part  of  all  this,  we  are  told  that  Fonn  of 
Harold  swore.     He  swore,  it  is  said,  after  some  form  ofgaidtobe 
more  than  usual  solemnity,  something  beyond  the  ordi-  J^^^g'^f 
nary  oath  of  homage.     He  swore  upon  the  relics  of  the  the  aaintB. 

»  Bayenz  Tipestiy,  pi.  6.  •  See  above,  p.  aa7. 

VOL.  III.  a 
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oHAP.zn.  saints.^    And  one  fiunouB  version  of  the  tale  repiesents 
^^aibv  ^^  ^^^  solemn  form  of  oath  as  something  into  which 

WiUiam 


Harold  was  unwittingly  entrapped  by  a  base  trick  on 

reiios.        ihe  part  of  William.     It  is  not  an  English  apologist  of 

Harold,  but  a  Norman  admirer  of  William/  who  tells  us 

how  the  Duke  filled  a  chest  with  all  the  holiest  relics  of 

the  saints  of  Normandy ;  how  Harold  swore  on  the  cbest> 

not  knowing  on  what  he  swore ;  how  William  then  drew 

away  the  covering  with  which  the  holy  things  had  been 

hidden^  and  bade  Harold  see  how  fearftd  was  the  oath 

which  he  had  taken^  and  how  awful   was  the  vengeance 

which  would  light  on  him  who  failed  to  keep  it.     His  hand 

trembled  and  his  flesh  quivered^  when  he  laid  his  hand 

on  the  chest,  while  still  unknowing  of  all  that  was  in  it; 

how  much  more  frightened  was  he  when  he  knew  by  how 

awful  a  sanction  he  had  unwittingly  bound  his  soul.^     This 

may  be  history  or  it  may  be  legend;  at  any  rate  it  is  the 

honour  of  the  Norman  rather  than  that  of  the  Euglishinan 

which  is  staked  on  its  truth  or  falsehood. 

Harold  The  oath  then,  whatever  was  its  nature^  being  sworn, 

EngUnd,    Harold  left^  or  was  allowed  to  leave^  the  Norman  Court. 

jw^ps      Jig  returned  to  England  in  full  outward  friendship  with 

Wul&oth   the  Norman  Duke^  as  his  sworn  man^  his  future  son-in-law. 

tage.  With  Hakon^  and  with  his  sister^  if  she  had  accompanied 

himj  he  sailed  back  to  England.    Wxdfnothj  it  would  seem^ 

was  left  with  the  Duke  as  a  hostage  for  his  brother's 

fidehty.fi 

*  Ord.  Vit.  49a  A.  "Omnia  quae  ab  illo  requisita  fuerant  saper  aanc^- 
simas  reliquias  jurayerat." 

•  Wace,  10828.    See  Appendix  R. 
»  lb.  10838  ; 

"  Qnant  Heraut  suz  sa  main  tendi. 
La  main  trembla,  la  char  fir^mi." 

♦  lb.  10858  ; 

"  Heraut  forment  s'espoanta 
Des  relikes  k'il  li  monstra.'' 
^  See  Appendix  R. 
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.  I  have  told  this  funous  tale  in  that  one  of  the  many  ohap.  xa, 
shapes  which  it  has  taken  which  seems  least  widely  r^J^^^" 
moved  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case.    It  is  at  least  ^^[t^e 
not  impossible^  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  but  some 
of  the  other  shapes.     But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  ^^^of 
pledging  myself  to  the  accuracy  of  a  single  detail.    The  ^^  ^ 
cfaaige  of  perjury  against  Harold  is  a  charge  in  which 
there  is  no  statement  for  the  defencCj  while  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  contradict  one  another.     To  my  ownNegatiye 
mind^  as  I  have  before  said^^  the  strongest  argument  against  0^110  ^ 
Harold  is  that  there  is  no  statement  for  the  defence.     Had  ^^j?^^ 

wnten. 

there  been  a  single  distinct  English  contradiction  of  the 
story^  direct  or  implied,  I  should  have  cast  away  the  whole 
tale  as  pure  invention.  But^  while  we  have  such  contra- 
dictions on  almost  every  other  point,  on  this  point  we  have 
mme.  It  was  clearly  a  weak  point  in  Harold^s  case;  it 
was  a  subject  on  which  his  friends  shrank  from  entering. 
This  to  my  mind  proves  a  great  deal;  but  we  must  beware 
of  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  proved  more  than  it  really  does. 
It  proves  that  there  was  something  wrong,  something  about 
which  Harold's  friends  could  not  speak  freely.  It  proves 
that  there  was  some  groundwork  for  the  Norman  story; 
it  proves  that  Harold  took  some  engagement  the  breach 
of  which  could  easily  be  represented  as  perjury.  But  it 
proves  no  more.  The  different  forms  of  the  Norman  story 
remain  as  contradictory  to  one  another^  as  lacking  in  all 
corroborative  evidence^  as  they  were  before.  Harold  swore. 
But  when  ?  All  kinds  of  dates  are  given;  our  only  means  No  cer- 
of  choosing  one  date  rather  than  another  is  by  choosing  the  ^  ^^ 
most  vacant  year  in  the  English  annab.  We  know  that  it  ^"^®' 
must  have  been  before  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgyth; 
but  the  date  of  that  marriage  is  itself  matter  of  con- 
jecture.'    Again^  we  could  fix  the  date^  if  we  had  any 

^  See  vol.  ii  p.  300.  '  See  Appendix  F. 
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osuF.  zn.  independent  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Dol  and  Dinan. 
But  no  Breton  writer  mentions  those  campaigns  at  all;  no 
Nonnan  writer  mentions  them  except  in  connexion  with 
the  yisit  and  oath  of  Harold.  I  have  myself  placed  the 
event  at  the  point  of  time  which  on  the  whole  seemed 
least  unlikely;  but  I  confess  to  have  had  all  along  a 
lurking  feeling  that  the  whole  stoiy  may  have  arisen  out 
of  something  which  happened  in  that  earlier  French  journey 
of  Harold's,  of  which  we  have  no  details.^  Harold  then^ 
I  admitj  swore^  but  when  he  swore  must  remain  matter 
of  conjecture. 

the  place,  And,  if  we  are  thus  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  time 
when  Harold  swore^  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  place.  The  scene  of  such  an  event  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  well  known.  We  are  told  that  the  oath 
was  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  (al\  assembly  of  the  Norman 
nobles;^  but  even  contemporary  authorities  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  spot  where  this  great  council  was  gathered 
together.  We  have  to  choose  at  our  pleasure  between 
Bonneville^  Bayeuxj  and  Bouen.  These  glaring  contra- 
dictions do  not  indeed  affect  the  belief  that  there  is  some 
groundwork  of  fact  for  the  story,  but  they  are  quite  enough 
to  hinder  us  from  putting  implicit  faith  in  a  single  un- 
corroborated detail. 

or  the  still  more  important  than  the  questions  when  and  where 

of  the  oath.  Harold  swore,  is  the  question  what  he  swore.  Even  here 
the  witness  of  his  accusers  does  not  agree  together.  The 
engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter^  so  prominent 
in  most  of  the  accounts,  is  passed  by  in  one  which  ought 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy  of  any.  There  is  an  utter 
uncertainty  as  to  which  of  William's  many  daughters  it 
was  that  Harold  engaged  to  marry.  According  to  one 
version,  this  part  at  least  of  the  oath,  if  not  kept,   was 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  431,  434. 

'  So  say  moet  of  the  aoooants.     See  Appendix  R. 
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at  least  not  broken ;  one  statement^  and  that  put  into  ohap.  zn. 
Harold^s  own  mouth^^  affirmS;  with  whatever  truths  that 
the  daughter  of  William  to  whom  he  had  plighted  himself 
died  before  his  accession  to  the  Crown.  Even  the  most  im- 
portant engagement  of  all^  the  promise  to  secure  William's 
snccession^  or  at  least  to  do  all  that  one  man  could  do 
to  secure  it,  appears  in  different  shapes  in  the  different 
accounts.  In  most  of  them  it  is  accompanied  by  lesser  Imposri- 
engagements  which  cany  their  own  confutation  with  some  ^  its 
them.  Harold  is  made  to  promise  to  do  various  things  J^^ 
on  William's  behalf  forthwith.  The  engagements  to  receive 
a  Norman  garrison  in  Dover  Castle^  to  build  other  castles 
elsewhere^  and  to  receive  and  maintain  Norman  garrisons 
in  them — these  were  engagements  the  ftiliilment  of  which 
was  not  to  wait  till  the  death  of  Eadward.  They  were 
engagements  to  be  fulfilled  at  once^  ao  pledges  of  Harold's 
fidthj  and  as  means  of  paving  the  way  for  William's  suc- 
cession when  the  day  should  come.  But  it  is  certain  that 
these  lesser  engagements  never  were  fulfilled ;  it  is  nowhere 
stated  that  any  complaint  was  made  during  Eadward's  life 
as  to  their  non-ftilfilment.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  com- 
plaint^ of  any  message^  on  the  part  of  William^  until  after 
Harold's  election  and  coronation.  They  were  in  truth 
stipulations  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  simply  impos- 
sible^ and  a  prince  so  deai'-sighted  as  William  must  have 
seen  that  it  was  impossible.  Harold  might  indeed  do 
all  that  was  in  one  man's  power  to  secure  the  election 
of  William  whenever  the  throne  should  become  vacant; 
but  it  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any  man, 
even  of  an  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons^  to  surrender  English 
fortresses  to  William  while  Eadward  still  lived.  When 
Eadward  was  dead,  the  Witan  might  of  course,  if  they 
would,    choose   WiUiam   as    his    successor.      But,   while 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  138.  "  Liberatnm  se  sacnunento  asserens,  quod  filia 
ejus  qaam  despondent  oitrib  nubiles  annos  obierat." 
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oHAP.zn.  William  was  not  yet  King^  it  would  have  been  simple 
treason  in  an  English  Earl  to  surrender  to  him  a  fortress 
which  the  King  and  people  of  England  had  entrusted  to 
his  keeping.  It  is  highly  probable  that  William  himself 
knew  the  English  Constitution  much  better  than  the  his- 
torians who  write  as  his  advocates  and  flatterers.  But 
it  called  for  no  special  knowledge  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution^ it  was  little  more  than  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
to  see  that  no  subject,  however  exalted,  either  ooald,  or 
ought  to,  hand  over  English  fortresses  to  a  foreign  prince, 
even  though  that  foreign  prince  was  the  destined  successor 
to  the  English  Crown. 
The  oath,  Harold  then,  as  I  hold,  swore,  but  what  he  swore  is  as 
were  aa'b"  uncertain  as  it  is  when  and  where  he  swore  it.  We  are  left 
*^*®^®^  as  completely  to  conjecture  as  to  the  matter  of  his  oath  as 
been  taken  we  are  left  as  to  its  time  and  its  place.  We  know  only  that 
pnlsion.  '  it  was  something  which  gave  William  a  great  advantage, 
something  which  enabled  him,  without  much  difficulty, 
to  represent  his  rival  as  guilty  of  a  signal  perjury.  But 
we  can  say  no  more.  If  Harold  really  promised  to  accept 
William  as  King  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  and  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  his  acceptance 
by  the  rest  of  the  nation,  such  an  oath  could  have  been 
taken  only  under  compulsion.  If  Harold  took  such  an  oath, 
it  could  only  have  been  because  he  felt  that  his  position 
in  the  Norman  Court,  however  honourable  in  appeamnce, 
was  practically  the  position  of  a  prisoner.  For  such  an  oath 
was  one  which  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  keeping. 
And,  however  reckless  Harold  may  have  been  with  regard 
to  oaths,^  this  was  an  oath  which  neither  Harold  nor  any 
other  man  in  his  senses  would  have  willingly  taken,  unless 
he  had  meant  to  keep  it.  To  take  such  an  oath,  and  then 
to  break  it,  was  to  give  the  enemy  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.     We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that,  if  Harold 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  494. 
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did  swear  to  all  which  the  Norman  accounts  represent  ohap.  xn. 
him  as  swearing  to^  he  must  have  sworn  simply  because 
he  felt  himself  in  bonds,  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of 
escaping  from  Normandy  and  returning  to  England.^ 

On  the  other  hand^  if  William  required  such  an  oath^  WilUam's 
he  could  have  required  it  only  because  he  knew  that  itmotiyes— 
would  not  be  kept.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that,  Hi^id^^ 
at  the  time  when  Harold's  visit  is  commonly  placed^  Wil-  '^*?.^'®^ 
liam  did  not  know  perfectly  well  that  Harold  had  designs 
on  the  English  Crown,  even  if  Harold  were  not  in  some 
sort  already  recognized  as  Eadward's  destined  successor. 
William  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  think  that  an  extorted 
oath  on  the  part  of  Harold  would  really  hinder  the  English 
people  from  electing  Harold  King^  or  would  even  hinder 
Harold  from  accepting  Ohe  election  of  the  English  people. 
A  formal  oath  to  receive  William  as  King  could  have  been 
required  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  gainings  on 
some  future  day^  the  advantage  of  representing  Harold  as 
a  perjured  man.  Harold^  in  shorty  was  called  on  to  take 
an  oath,  simply  in  the  hope  that  he  might  break  it.  Great 
as  William's  character  was  in  many  ways^  I  fear  that  this 
sort  of  trick  to  entrap  a  rival  would  have  seined  to  him 
simply  a  praiseworthy  stratagem.  We  may  be  sure  that 
William's  religious  feelings,  to  speak  of  no  other  motive, 
would  have  kept  him  back  from  a  wilfully  false  oath  in 
his  own  person.  But  the  formal  religion  of  those  times 
would  perhaps  not  have  kept  him  back  &om  throwing  an 
occasion  of  sin  in  the  way  of  another,  provided  his  own 
hands  were  kept  formally  clean  &om  all  share  in  it.  A 
more  enlightened  morality  will  pronounce  that,  if  William 
really  did  thus  purposely  entrap  Harold  into  the  crime  of 

^  The  apology  put  into  HaroId*8  mooth  by  Willuun  of  MalmoBbury  (iii. 
138)  IB  that  he  was  **  neceasitaie  temporis  coactns.**  Wace  (11965)  puts 
it  more  clearly  still.  Harold's  Biographer  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  187) 
argues  the  point  at  length.     See  Appendix  U. 
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CHAP.  xn.  perjuxy^  the  guilt  of  William  was  far  blacker  than  the 

guilt  of  Harold. 
Probftble  But  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Harold 
oltheoftth!  really  did  swear  to  William's  succession  in  the  fall  and 
formal  way  which  the  Norman  writers  assert*  It  is 
remarkable  how  prominent  a  place  is  filled  in  nearly  every 
account  by  Harold's  promise  to  marry  William's  daughter. 
And  it  is  farther  remarkable  that  this  promise  is  the  only 
part  of  the  story  which  seems  to  have  reached  some  writers 
An  engage- in  other  lands.^  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  hare 
marry  bere  before  us  the  germ  of  the  whole  matter.  Harold  may 
daughter  ^^^^  promised,  promised,  as  we  are  told  his  manner  was, 
too  hastily,  to  marry  one  of  William's  daughters.  He  may 
easily  have  been  thus  &r  cajoled  by  the  blandishments 
of  Matilda,  and  even,  as  some  accounts  suggest,  by  the 
expressed  preference  of  the  princess  herself.  When  onoe 
out  of  the  snare,  he  may  have  forgotten  or  laughed  at  his 
promise  to  so  youthfal  a  bride,  and  love,  or  policy,  or  both, 
may  have  attracted  him  to  the  widow  of  Gruffydd.  We 
must  remember  how  very  lightly  matrimonial  engage- 
ments of  this  sort  were  both  entered  into  and  cancelled. 
The  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  full  of  stories  of 
princesses  whose  marriage  engagements  were  lightly  made 
and  lightly  broken,  sometimes  through  the  inconstancy  of 
suitors,  sometimes  through  that  of  fathers.  The  diplomacy 
of  days  a  little  later  than  those  of  Harold  and  William 
shows  us  many  a  treaty  of  marriage  which  became  a  dead 
letter  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  signed.  In  the  morality  of 
those  times,  Harold's  breach  of  his  promise  to  marry 
Adeliza  or  Agatha,  or  whatever  the  maiden's  name  was, 
would  certainly  not  be  set  down  as  a  very  deadly  sin.  But, 
deadly  or  not  deadly,  it  was  manifestly  a  sin  out  of  which 
William  could  reap  no  small  advantage^  one  which  could 
easily  be  employed  to  discredit  the  cause  of  his  adversary. 

^  See  Appendix  R. 
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The  case  would  be  still  stronger  if  we  oould  suppose^  what  chap.  xn. 
is  really  not  unlikely,  that  either  Harold's  knighthood  or  ^^^ 
lu8  engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter  was  accom-  act  of 
panied  by  some  formal  act  of  homage  done  by  Harold  to  homage. 
William.^    We  must  remember  that  Harold  owed  William 
a  real  and  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from 
Guy's  dungeon.     He  consented  to  serve  in  William's  army 
in  a  quarrel   which    concerned   neither  himself   nor  his 
country;    and,  though  older  than  William,  he   did  not 
Bcruple  to  enter  into  what  was  in  some  sort  a  filial  relation 
towards  him.     It  would  really  not  be  wonderful  if,  under  Probabilitj 
this  combination  of  circumstances,  Harold  consented  to  homage  on 
become  William's  man.     We  must  again  bear  in  mind  5jJ**^^*" 
how  lightly  engagements  of  this  kind  were  entered  into, 
and  how  perplexing  and  clashing  were  the  endless  com-  Gomplioa- 
plications  of  feudalism.     Men  did  homage  on  all  kinds  of  ^^'^^dal 
grounds,  on  the  receipt  of  almost  any  kind  of  benefit,  and  "^l^^i©*^ 
they  were  often  bound  by  the  tie  of  homage  to  several 
lords  at  the  same  time.    William  himself  was  the  man  of 
King  Henry;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  looked  on  himself 
as  the  man  of  King  Eadward;^  it  is  within  the  compass  of 
possibiliiy  that  he  did  homage  to  Eadward  as  his  chosen 
successor  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  England.     Herbert  of 
Maine  might  have  been  claimed  as  the  man  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  of  the  Count 
of  Anjoa^  all  at  once.    Roger  of  Mortemer  was  undoubtedly 
the  man  of  Duke  William ;  but  he  was  also  the  man  of  so 
small  a  lord  as  Balph  of  Montdidier ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
difficulties  into  which  he  was  brought  through  this  divided 
allegiance.^     King  Malcolm  was  the  man  of  Eadward  and 
the  sworn  brother  of  Tostig;  yet  neither  of  these  obliga- 
tions kept  him  back  from  ravaging  Northumberland.^     In 

'  Ounpare  the  homlkge  done  by  Richard  the  Fearless  to  Hugh  the  Great 
OD  promistiig  to  marry  his  daughter.    See  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

*  See  Appendix  R.  '  See  above,  p.  157. 

*  See  voL  ii.pp.  365,  384,  385,  460. 
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OHAF.  zit.  short  the  instances  are  endless.     Most  public  men  of  the 

eleventh  century  must  have  been  like  the  English  statesman 

of  the  seventeenth,  who  had  taken  a  great  many  oaths^ 

Eflfect  of     and  was  a&aid  that  he  had  not  kept  them  all.^     In  such 

donTby      a  state  of  things  it  would  be  nothing  amazing  if  Harold 

WiUiam*^  became  the  man  of  his  bene&ctor,  his  fixture  fether-in-law, 

his  military  commander  in  the  Breton  war.     Such  an  act 

of  homage  would  undoubtedly  not  bind  him^  either  in  its 

terms  or  in  its  spirit^  to  receive  William  as  Eadward^s 

The  advan- successor  on  the  throne  of  England.     But  it  would  give 

b^ft^^**  William  a  great  advantage  nevertheless.     Nothing  would 

William.     Yye  more  easy  than  for  William  to  construe  the  oath  of 

homage   in  one  way  and  for   Harold  to  construe  it  in 

another.     When  the  man  assumed  a  crown  to  which  ilie 

lord  laid  claim^  such  conduct  might  easily  be  represented 

as  a  breach  of  the  man's  duly  to  his  lord.      The  man 

had  promised  to  do  his  lord  faithful  service^  and  he  had 

&iled  to  do  that  faithful  service  in  the  matter  which,  of 

all  others,  was  nearest  the  lord's  heart.     Here  was  quite 

material  enough  for  the  craft  of  William  to  take  advantage 

of,  and  to  turn  to  the  discredit  of  his  rival.     The  relations 

of  lord  and  vassal  in  those  days  were  in  a  state  somewhat 

like  that  in  which  other  relations  of  life  have  been  at  other 

Fluctuat-    times.     There  must  have  been  few  princes  or  nobles   in 

^^[on  aa  wcstem  Europc  who  had  not,  at  some  time  or  otiier,  been 

^*J.®°^^  guilty  of  some  breach  of  the  strict  duty  of  a  man  to  his 

homage,     lord.      The  fault  thus  lightly  committed  was  often   as 

lightly  pardoned.     Yet,  as  special  acts  of  fidelity  called 

for  special  admiration,  so  it  was  not  hard,  whenever  it  was 

convenient,  to  insist  on  and  to  aggravate  the  ofience  of  the 

faithless  vassal.^    The  offence  was  one  which  could,  almost 

'  See  the  speech  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  on  Uie  Abjuration  Bid  of 
1690.     Macaulay,  iii.  574. 

^  See  the  stories  of  the  fidelity  of  Geroy  and  his  son  William  to  their 
several  feudal  lords,  vol.  li.  pp.  230-232.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  oonstantly 
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at  pleasure^  be  either  passed  by  as  altogether  trivial  or  held  chap,  xil 
op  to  execration  as  a  sin  of  the  most  heinous  dye.  The 
latter  coarse^  I  need  not  say^  was  that  which  would  be 
followed  with  unrelenting  eagemess^  when  the  breach  of 
daty  to  be  held  up  for  scorn  and  vengeance  was  one 
committed  by  Harold  and  against  William. 

And^in  the  ideas  of  those  days^  it  would  be  held  as  Case  of  an 
Airther  strengthening  the  case  of   William,   as   farther  r^ucs. 
aggravating  the  crime  of  Harold^  if  the  oath  taken  and 
broken  was  not  merely  the  common  oath  of  a  man  to  his 
lord^  but  an  oath  of  unusual  sanctity^  an  oath  taken  upon 
the  relics  of  the  saints.    We  must  look  at  the  matter  with 
the  feelings  of  those  times.     In  any  enlightened  view  of  General 
morality^  one  promise  is  as  binding  as  another ;  the  word  l^^^^^to 
of  an  honest  man  is  as  sacred  as  a  thousand  oaths.     But  ^^^' 
the  &ct  that  oaths  are  required  among  all  nations  and 
under  all  religions  shows  that  this  is  a  morality  so  high 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  practically  act  upon  it. 
Every  oath  is  in  truth  a  curse,  a  religious  threat,  a  calling 
down  of  the  vengeance  of  an  unseen  power  on  the  man  who 
shall  break  it.     A  man,  under  different  forms  of  religion, 
swears  by  such  a  god  or  by  such  a  saint.     If  he  breaks  his 
oath,  he  offers  a  personal  insult  to  the  god  or  the  saint  by 
whom   he   swears.      The    power  whom    he  thus  offends  Personal 
becomes  his  personal  enemy,  and  may  be  expected  to  mark  thrsJnts 
him  out  as  an  object  for  personal  vengeance.     If  therefore  ™^S^^^ 
the  story  of  the  relics  be  true,  William's  object  was  to  work  on  their 
on  HaroId^s  mind  by  dint  of  the  extreme  of  superstitious 
dread,  by  pointing  to  all  the  saints  of  Normandy  as  about 
to  become  his  personal  enemies  in  case  he  should  break  his 
oath.    The  strange  thing  to  our  minds  is  that  it  does  not 

iQAde  an  aggravation  of  the  imprisonment  of  William  of  Aquitaine  by 
Oeofl&«y  Martel,  that  It  was  a  wrong  done  against  his  lord.  See  vol.  ii. 
P*594«  So  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1087)  says  of  the  last  expedition 
of  William  himself,  that  he  '*  hergode  uppan  his  agenne  hlaford  Philippe 
l»nicynge." 


( 
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CHAP.  xn.  seem  to  have  struck  any  one  that  the  real  sinner  against 
Trae  monl  the  saints  was  not  Harold  but  William.     If  the  saints  m 
the^ntfe.     g^ory  are  conceiyed  as  being  still  capable  of  personal  human 
William     passions,  one  would  have  expected  that  they  would  look  on 
guilty  than  no  insult  as  so  great^  so  direct^  so  unpardonable^  as  that  of 
pro&ning  their  holy  relics  to  a  purpose  of  deliberate  fraud. 
Harold  is  made  to  swear ;  then^  after  he  has  sworn,  he  is 
told  that  he  has  sworn  on  these  awftd  and  wonder-working 
relics,  whose  vengeance,  in  case  of  breach  of  fiuth,  will 
track  him  like  that  of  the  Erinnyes.     Strange  to  say^  the 
author  of  so  base  a  deception  is  looked  on  as  a  pious  wor- 
shipper^ deserving  the  highest  favour  of  every  holy  person 
of  whom  a  bone  or  a  fragment  of  clothing  lay  within  the 
chest.    It  is  the  unwitting  victim  of  fraud  whom  the  saints 
mark  out  for  what^  in  the  intercourse  of  mortals  upon  earthy 
would  be  looked  on  as  a  somewhat  unjust  vengeance.     The 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
tale.    The  strongest  arg^ument  in  its  favour  is  that  Harold's 
alleged  perjury  seems  to  have  aroused    greater  general 
indignation  than  could  have  been  aroused  by  a  mere  breach 
of  the  conmion  oath  of  homage.     At  any  rate^  the  question 
whether  such  a  tale  b^  true  or  false  is  certainly  one  which 
comes  much  more  nearly  home  to  the  apologist  of  William 
than  to  the  apologist  of  Harold. 
Harold's         As  to  the  bearing  of  the  transaction  on  Harold's  cha- 
Inbr^king ^acter^  the  morality  of  the  question  is  easily  summed  up. 
butin^^'    Whatever    was    the    engagement   which    Harold   broke, 
taking  it.    whether   it  was    a    promise    to  betray  England   to   the 
stranger  or    simply   to    contract  a  marriage    of   absurd 
disparity  in  point  of  years,  his  sin  lay  wholly  in  taking 
the  oath,  not  in  breaking  it.     He  yielded  to  threats  or  to 
blandishments,  to  a  vague  sense  of  danger,  to  a  vague  im- 
pulse of  gratitude  or  to  a  momentary  inclination,  when  in 
strict  morality  he  ought  to  have  stood  firm  against  every 
temptation  and  every  threat.  Through  one  or  other  of  these 
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motdves  be  allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  making  a  ohap.  zn. 
promise  wbicb  be  bad  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling. 
He  incurred  whatever  amount  of  gfuilt  is  incurred  by  tbus 
trifling  witb  wbat  ought  to  be  solemn  engagements.  No 
one^  I  suppose,  will  argue  that  he  would  at  all  have 
mended  matters^  had  he  fulfilled  his  promise  hj  any 
act  of  treason  towards  his  country.  This  of  course  goes 
on  the  supposition  that  his  promise  really  involved  any 
such  acts  of  treason.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Harold 
really  broke  no  promise  of  greater  moment  than  that  of 
marrying^  at  some  unfixed  time^  a  child  whose  father  was 
younger  than  himself. 

I  found  the  question  involved  in  darkness^  and  I  must  Utter 
leave  it  in  the  darkness  in  which  I  found  it.    I  have  offered  of  the"  ^ 
some  conjectures^  but  it  is  simply  as  conjectures  that  I^°|^^ 
have  ofi^red  them.     The  tale  is  so  beset  with  contradictions 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  anything  like  certainty  on 
any  single  point  of  detail.     One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  The  oath 
However  deeply  Harold  may  have  sinned  against  William,  affected 
England  sinned  not  at  all.    No  promise  or  oath  of  Harold  **^«  Engliah 
could  bind  the  people  of  England^  or  could  give  William 
any  right  over  them  which  he  did  not  possess  before.    If 
Harold  sinned^  his  guilt  was  on  his  own  head.  The  people  of 
England  were  guiltless^  and  William's  invasion  of  England 
was  none  the  less  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  people  who 
had  never  wronged  him.    And,  if  we  accept  the  most 
famous  and  most  striking  part  of  the  story^  it  is  clear 
that  the  guilt  of  the  deceiver  was  far  heavier  than  the 
guilt  of  the  deceived.    The  question  is  therefore  a  Norman 
rather  than  an  English  question,  and  as  a  Norman  question 
I  have  dealt  with  it  in  one  of  the  Norman  chapters  of  my 
history. 

I  may  seem,  in  the  course  of  this  long  chapter,  to  have  Sanunaiy. 
wandered  far  away  from  Harold  and  from  England.     But 
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CHAP.  zii.  the  whole  career  of  the  Conqueror  is  an  essential  part  of 
my  subject.  Everj  step  in  that  career  is  a  step  towards 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life.  Every  event  which 
illustrates  his  character  belongs  alike  to  the  history  of 
both  the  lands  over  which  he  ruled.  We  have  now  seen 
him  completely  establish  himself  within  his  own  Duchy; 
we  have  seen  him  successful  alike  against  domestic  and 
against  foreign  enemies;  we  have  seen  him  extend  his 
dominions  by  a  continental  conquest  which  seemed  almost 
designed  as  a  forestalling  of  his  coming  conquest  beyond 
the  sea.  We  again  entered  on  the  direct  stream  of  English 
history^  when  we  reached  that  obscure  and  mysterious 
event,  which,  in  some  way  or  another,  placed  the  hero  of 
England  in  his  power.  Our  long  episode  is  therefore 
over.  We  return  to  the  point  where  we  left  the  aflBdrs  of 
England.  Harold,  in  Norman  eyes  the  fiiithless  vassal  of 
William,  is  chosen  and  consecrated  to  the  Crown  which 
William  claimed  as  his  own.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
steps  William  took,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  what  he 
deemed,  or  professed  to  deem,  so  great  a  wrong.  A  few 
bootless  attempts  at  negotiation  alone  separate  us  from 
actual  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  A  few  more  pages,  and 
we  shall  have  &irly  entered  on  the  central  scene  of  the 
great  tragedy.  We  shall  soon  have  to  look  on  the  last 
warfare  of  Teutonic  England  under  the  King  of  her 
own  choice.  We  shall  soon  have  to  behold  the  twofold 
invasion,  the  twofold  struggle,  the  last  and  greatest  victory 
of  Harold,  his  first  and  his  last  defeat. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THB  NBG0TIATI0N8   OF  DUKB  WILLIAM.^ 
January-— Aognst,  io66. 

The  people  of  England  had  made  their  choice.  They  PogiUon  of 
had  placed  the  Crown  of  England  upon  the  head  of  the  ^^^hof 
foremost  man  of  their  own  race.  Harold^  the  son  of  God-  Eadward. 
wine»  the  son  of  Wul&oth,  sat  in  the  kingly  seat  which 
had  never  before  received  an  occupant  of  other  than  kingly 
birth.  The  news  was  not  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of  that 
mighty  rival  beyond  the  sea^  who  had  long  marked  that 
kingly  seat  as  his  own  heritage^  and  who  could  now  com- 
phiin  to  ihe  world  that  his  heritage  had  been  torn  from 
him  by  his  own  sworn  vassal.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
William  had  long  been  watching  every  breeze  which  could 
bring  tidings  from  England.  The  faiUng  health  of  Ead- 
ward  was  known  at  Bouen  as  well  as  at  Westminster^^ 
and  William  was  doubtless  ready  to  put  in  his  claim  at  the 
first  moment  that  the  throne  should  be  actually  vacant. 
Even  after  the  homage  done  by  Harold,  even  if  we 
enlaige  that  homage  to  the  fall  extent  which  it  assumes 
in  the  statements  of  William's  own  laureate^  the  Dake 
coidd  hardly  have  looked  forward  with  any  confidence  to 
a  peaceful  succession  to  the  English  Crown.  He  might 
well  doubt  how  far  he  had  really  bound  Harold,  and,  if 
he  had  bound  Harold,  he  had  at  least  not  bound  England. 

*  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
for  the  last 

*  Will.  Pict.  109.     "Non  enim  in  longum  sperabatur  Edwardi  sgro- 
tantis  vita." 
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Effect  on 
hia  scheme 
of  the  sud- 
den elec- 
tion of 
Harold. 


CHAP.  xm.  But  William  was  doubtless  ready  for  every  occasion^  ready, 
whatever  might  happen,  with  a  plausible  case  to  set  before 
the  world  on  his  own  behalf.  His  claim  was  not  likely  to 
meet  with  any  acknowledgement  in  England,  but  it  would 
at  least  be  a  gain  for  him  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  been 
formally  put  forth  at  the  right  moment.  And  yet  the  course 
which  events  really  took  was  perhaps^  after  all,  still  more 
to  the  wily  Duke's  advantage.  The  death,  the  burial,  the 
coronation,  followed  so  fast  upon  one  another  that  William 
had  no  opportunity  of  pressing  his  claim  till  after  the  choice 
of  England  had  been  irrevocably  made.  He  might  now,  if 
he  would,  call  on  the  reigning  King  to  descend  fix)m  an 
usurped  throne ;  he  could  not  call  on  the  English  nation 
to  elect  himself  to  a  vacant  throne.  But  he  gained  thereby 
an  advantage  of  which  the  writers  in  his  interest  have  not 
been  slow  to  make  use,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
represent  the  reigning  King  as  an  intruder.  He  could 
speak  of  him  as  one  placed  on  the  throne  by  some  hasty 
and  irregular  act,  as  one  reigning  in  any  case  in  opposition 
to  William's  own  earlier  right,  perhaps  even  as  reigning 
without  the  fall  and  free  consent  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  count  which  Norman 
partizans  bring  against  England  is  that  the  English  people 
failed  in  gratitude  to  the  deliverer  who  came  to  set  them  firee 
from  a  tyrannical  usurper.^ 


§  1.  TAe  Negotiations  between  William  and  Harold. 

The  news  Events  had  happened  so  fast  at  Westminster,  on  the  eve 
from^Eng-  of  the  Epiphany  and  on  the  festival  itself^  that  the  Duke 
i^rmandy  ^^  ^^  Normans  heard  the  whole  story  in  a  single  message.'^ 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (145-146)  gets  very  eloquent  on  this  head ; 
I  have  quoted  the  passai^e  in  Appendix  G. 

'  The  suddenness  of  the  news  is  marked  by  William  of  Poitiers  (121} ; 
"  Verus  rumor  insperatd  venit  Anglicam  terram  Rege  Edwardo  orbat^un 
esse  et  ejus  coronA  Heraldum  omatum." 
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An  English  ship  carried  the  news  to  Normandy ;  whether  it  ohap.  xm. 
was  sent  specially  hy  any  of  William's  friends  in  England^ 
or  whether  it  went  simply  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  com- 
munication between  two  friendly  countries,  we  are  not  dis«* 
tinctly  told.    But,  as  a  special  messenger  brought  the  news 
to  the  Duke,  we  may  conceive  that  some  of  the  strangers 
whom  Harold's  clemency  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
land^  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  sending  the  news 
to  their  native  sovereign.'    A  graphic  description  is  given  Reoeption 
of  the  reception  of  the  news  by  the  Duke.'     He  was  in  his  news^by 
park  of  Quevilly  near  Rouen/  with  many  knights  and^*^^**"- 
esquires  ^  around  him,  going  forth  to  the  chase.     He  had 
in  his  hand  his  bow — the  bow  which,  like  that  of  Odysseus, 
no  other  man  could  bend  * — strung  and  bent  and  ready  for 
the  arrow.     He  was  in  the  act  of  giving  it  to  a  page  to 
bear  after  him,  when  there  came  to  the  gate  a  messenger, 
a  man-at-arms  from  England.      The  new  comer  went 
straight  to  tiie  Duke;  he  greeted  him,  he  took  him  aside, 
and  told  him  the  news  privily  and  briefly.    '*  King  Ead- 

■  See  above,  p.  53,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  356,  346,  358. 

*  In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  8)  we  see  the  ship ;  "  Hie  navis  Anglica  yenit  in 
ternun  WiUelmi  Duds."  See  Bruoe,  p.  87.  Hie  language  of  Wace  (10991) 
seems  to  uuply  a  special  messenger ; 

.     .     .  "Un  Serjant 

Ki  d'Eogleterre  vint  errant, 

Al  Dae  Yint  droit." 

*  Roman  de  Ron»  10983.  *  See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  lao. 
»  lb.  10989 ; 

«'Mult  aveit  od  Ii  chevaliers 
E  dameisels  et  esqulers." 
On  "dameisels,**  '* domioelli,**  a  diminutive  of  "donunus,"  which  now 
sorvives  both  in  French  and  F^^gli*)*  in  the  feminine  only,  see  Ducange 
in  voc.  Benott  (36640)  applies  the  name,  in  the  form  "  danzel,"  to  Wulfnoth. 
In  the  pretended  Laws  of  Eadward,  it  translates  "iSVeling,'*  with  the 
conunent,  *'No8  de  pluribus,  quia  filios  baronum  vocamus  domicellos, 
Angli  autem  nullum  praster  filios  Begum  vocant**  (Schmid,  516). 

*  WilL  Malms,  iii.  279.  "  Fuit ....  roboris  ingentis  in  lacertis,  ut  magno 
snpe  spectaculo  iherit  quod  nemo  ejus  arcum  tenderet,  quern  ipse  admisso 
eqno  pedibus  nervo  extento  mnuaret.'* 

VOL.  III.  B 
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oHAP.  ziii.  ward  has  ended  bis  days  and  Earl  Harold  is  raised  to  the 

Kingdom/'^    The  message  at  least  acted  as  a  respite  for 

the  destined  victims  of  William's  bow,  for  the  Duke  had 

now  other  matters  than   hunting  to   think   about.     He 

turned  aside  from  the  craft  of  the  woods ;  he  was  as  a  mim 

in  anger;   ofttimes  he  laced  and  ofttimes  he  unlaced  his 

mantle;  he  spake  to  no  man  and  no  man  dared  to  speak 

to  him.^     He  crossed  the  Seine  in  a  boat ;   he  went  to  his 

hall,  and  entered  therein;  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  and 

turned  from  one  side  to  another.     His  head  rested  against 

a  pillar,'  and  his  face  was  covered  with  his  mantle.     Long 

time  he  thus  sat  in  thought,  no  man  daring  to  speak  to 

him,   though   many  asked   one  another  what  ailed   him. 

Dialogue    At  last  one  drew  near  whom  long  and  intimate  friendship 

the  Duke    allowed  to  deal  more  freely  with  his  sovereign.    The  famous 

Um^ite-  Seneschal,  William  Fitz-Osbern,*  of  whom  we  have  so  often 

Osbern.      heard,  now  rode  back  from  the  park  and  entered  the  hall, 

humming  a  tune  ^  as  he  walked.     He  passed  straight  by 


^  Roman  de  Bou,  10995  ; 

'*  Ke  li  ReiB  Ewart  ert  fines, 
E  Heraut  ert  k  Rei  levez." 

•  lb.  10997 ; 

"Quant  li  Dos  ot  bien  escolt^,       Soyant  a  sun  mantel  laci^, 
E  tute  aout  la  verity  E  sovent  I'a  destachi^ ; 

•  •  •  «  Ne  il  k  borne  ne  parla, 

Semblant  fist  d'home  coroci^.        Ne  borne  k  il  parler  n'oaa." 
L^ovre  del  boiz  a  tut  lessi^, 
All  tbese  graphic  details  are  peculiar  to  Wace.     Benott  (36672)  is  mucb 
shorter. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11012  ;  "Sor  un  p^col  sun  chief  a  mis."  I  suppose 
this  means,  as  Mr.  Taylor  translates  it,  against  a  pillar.  W|M:e*s  descrip- 
tion is  so  perfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  but  simply  repeat  it. 
Otherwise  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  call  up  the  image  of  the 
ancient  pillared  hall,  as  at  Oakham  and  Winchester,  and  once  at  West- 
minster, the  one  great  apartment  of  the  palace,  as  of  any  other  bouae,  and 
seemingly  open  to  all  comers. 

*  Wace  (11017)  here  says  simply,  "Li  seneschal,"  but  from  v.  11051 
we  see  who  this  seneschal  was. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  iioao  ;  "Par  la  sale  ala  ohantusant."    "Fredonnant, 
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the  Dake^  and  many  asked  him  what  the  news  was  which  ci? ap.  xin. 
so  ailed  their  sovereign.  The  Duke,  hearing  what  passed 
between  the  Seneschal  and  the  others^  looked  up.  William 
Fitz-Osbem  then  told  him  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  try  to  hide  the  news  which  he  had  heard,  for  that  it  was 
shesuiy  blazed  abroad  through  all  the  streets  of  Bouen. 
Every  man  in  the  city  knew  that  Eadward  was  dead^  and 
that  Harold  held  the  Kingdom  of  England.  The  Duke 
answered  that  that  news  was  indeed  the  thing  which  grieved 
him.  No  news  could  grieve  him  more ;  he  sorrowed  alike 
for  the  death  of  Eadward  and  for  the  wrong  done  to 
him  by  Harold.  Was  he  simply  proving  his  friend?  or 
were  even  his  stout  heart  and  wily  brain  cowed  and  per- 
plexed for  a  moment  by  the  suddenness  of  the  tidings  ? 
At  all  events  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  William  Fitz-Osbem — 
the  bold  of  heart ^ — that  the  first  exhortation  to  action  is 
placed  in  our  story.  He  bids  the  Duke  not  moum^  but 
arise  and  be  doing.  Let  him  begin^  let  him  carry  through 
what  he  begins;  let  him,  in  a  word,  cross  the  sea  and  wrest 
the  Kingdom  from  the  usurper. 

The  result  of  William's  deliberations  with  this  trusty  William's 
counsellor  was  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  the  King^'^^^fd, 
of  the  English.    The  natore  of  the  message  is  as  diversely  Contra- 
told  as  the  rest  of  the  story  of  which  it  forms  the  sequel,  counts  of 
Again  the  contemporary  English  writers  are  silent ;  they  JJ®^*'^ 
make  no  mention  of  Norman  afiairs  till  later  in  the  year^  liAm's 
till  the  very  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion.    And  of  the 
other  writers^  each  naturally  throws  the  message  into  such 
a  shape  as  suits  his  own  version  of  that  oath  of  which  the 
message  was  necessarily  the  counterpart.    Whatever  Harold 
had  swoni;  whatever  it  suited  William  to  give  out  that 
Harold  had  sworn,  that  of  course  William  now  called  on 

chantant  l^g^rement,**  says  Plaquet ;  "humming  a  tune"  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
▼enion. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1051.     "  Li  filz  Osber  el  cuer  hardi." 

S  7, 


message. 
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OHAP.  xm.  Harold  to  perform.     But  that  demand  ranges  in  diflferent 
versions  from  a  summons  to  Harold  to  resign  his  Kingdom 
to  a  simple  summons  to  marry  William's  daughter.^     We 
hear  of  more  messages  than  one,  and  in  one  account  the 
tone  of  the  second  message  is  wonderfully  lowered  from  the 
tone  of  the  first.     If  Harold  will  not  resign  the  Kingdom^ 
nor  give  up  the  castle  of  Dover,  nor  do  any  of  the  other 
things  which  he  has  promised^  let  him  at  least  marry  the 
Duke's  daughter.    If  he  declines  to  do  even  that^  the  Duke 
will  certainly  come  against  him  in  arms  to  support  his 
rights.     The  date  of  the  embassy,  and  the  place  of  its  re- 
ception by  Harold^  are  as  uncertain  as  the  exact  nature  of 
the  message  or  of  the  oath.     It  was  a  matter  on  which 
William  was  not  likely  to  delay,  and  the  number  of  events 
and  negotiations  which  were  crowded  into  a  few  months 
Date  of      show  that  he  did  not  delay.     But  our  only  statement  as  to 
baaay  un-    time  18  the  assertion  of  a  very  untrustworthy  writer  that 
certain.      ^j^^  message  was  either  sent  or  received  on  the  tenth  day 
[JanuMT    after  Eadward's  death.^     One  would  like  on  many  grounds 
to  know  whether  it  was  received  before  or  after  Harold  had 
set  forth  on  his  mission  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  male- 
contents  of  Northumberland.      One  Would  like  to  know 
whether  Harold  received  the  message  of  William  when 
surrounded  by  his  own  West- Saxons,  or  whether  it  reached 
him,  as  an  earlier  embassy  from  Gaul  had  reached  Glorious 
iEthelstan,^  while  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  affii,ir8 
of  the  most  distant  and  most  troublesome  portion  of  his 
Possible      Kingdom.     The  point  is  interesting,  as  it  is  just  possible 
the  mes-     that  the  Northumbrian  opposition  to  Harold  may  have  been 
SS)ntento^^  some  degree  connected  with  the  challenge  brought  to 
in  North-    him  from  Normandy.    The  succession  of  William  was  indeed 

humber- 

laad.  not  likely  to  be  looked  on  with  a  whit  more  of  fevour  in 

Northumberland  than  it  was  looked  on  in  Wessex.     But 

*  See  Appendix  U.  *  See  above,  p.  70. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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crafty   spirits  were  at  work,  who  might  easily  turn  the  otap.  xin. 

claims  of  the  Norman  to  their  own  ends.     Such^  it  might 

he  argued,  were  the  results  of  the  hasty  election  of  Harold ; 

such  were  the  results  of  binding  the  free  sons  of  the  North 

by  the  voices  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.     It  would  be 

better  for  the  North  again  to  choose  its  own  King,  a  King 

who  had  never  become  the  man  of  the  stranger,  a  King 

whose  right  could  not  be  challenged  by  any  rival  beyond 

the  sea.     Such  arguments  as  these  seem  quite  in  character 

with  the  position  of  parties  at  the  time,  but  we  can  neither 

affirm  nor  deny  that  they  were  actually  used.    The  exact 

time  of  Harold's  northern  journey,  the  exact  time,  place, 

and  substance  of  the  message  which  Harold  received  from 

the  Norman  Duke,  are  among  those  details  of  our  story 

which  must  remain  unknown  to  us. 

Whatever  was  the  exact  purport  of  the  embassy,  there  Obiect  of 

.  .-,     WOliam  in 

can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  object.     It  was  sent  simply  m  the  nego- 
order  that  William  might  add  another  count  to  his  indict-  |^^^.' 
ment  afi;ainst  the  English  King.     It  was  sent  in  order  that  *>»88y  '^' 

.  ,  tended  to 

William  might  be  able  to  say,  not  only  that  Harold  had  be  fruit- 
neglected  to  perform  his  engagements,  whatever  they  were,  ^^ 
but  that  he  had  formally  refused  to  perform  them  when 
formally  called  upon.  Whatever  William  demanded,  we 
may  be  stire  that  he  demanded  it  only  in  the  expectation, 
and  even  in  the  hope,  that  Harold  would  refuse  it.  He 
could  not  seriously  expect  that  Harold  would,  at  his 
bidding,  either  come  down  from  his  throne  or  consent  to 
hold  his  Crown  in  vassalage.  William  knew  the  temper 
both  of  England  and  of  her  King  a  great  deal  too  well  for 
this.  Even  the  summons  to  marry  William's  daughter 
could  hardly  have  been  seriously  meant ;  if  Harold  were 
already  married,  it  could  only  have  been  sent  in  mockery.^ 

*  I  leaye  it  to  canon  lawyers  to  determine  whether  Harold's  precontract 
to  the  daughter  of  William  would  in  any  way  invalidate  his  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  GruJfydd.    However  this  may  be,  William  could  not  seriously 
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CHAP,  xm.  At  all  events^  the  one  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  pat 

Harold,   according  to   William's   view  of  the   case,  still 

further  in  the  wrong.     Its  object  was  to  supply  William 

with  fresh   topics   for   argument  and  for  rhetoric  in  the 

appeal  which  he  was  about  to  make  to  Normandy,  to  Gbtul, 

and  to  Christendom. 

Different        The  answer  of  Harold  to  the  message  is  of  course  dif- 

to'Sarold'a  f®rei^%  Conceived,  according  as  the  message  is  differently 

answer.      conceived.    The  answer  depends  on  the  message,  just  as 

the  message  depends  on  the  oath.     But  all  accounts  agree 

His  answer  in  describing  the  answer  as  a  complete  refusal.     Whatever 

iT^nsUn^  William  summoned  Harold  to  do,  Harold  refused  to  do  it. 

r^^^      And,  according  to  some  versions,  if  mockery  was  intended  by 

the  Norman,  it  was  answered  with  mockery  in  return.    The 

English  King  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  giving 

his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.     Harold  answers 

that  his  sister  is  dead,  and  he  asks  whether  the  Duke  wishes 

her  corpse  to  be  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose.^    When  called 

on  himself  to  marry  the   Duke^s  daughter,   he  answers, 

according  to  one  version,  that  the  daughter  whom  he  pro- 

Constitu-    mised  to  marry  is  already  dead.^     According  to  another 

guage  at-    account,  he  takes  a  high  constitutional  ground.     A  King 

to  Hwold   ^^  ^^®  English  cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the 

He  cannot  consent  of  the  Witan  of  England.     Such  an  act  could  not 

marry  a 

foreign  be  done  without  doing  great  damage  to  his  Kingdom.^ 
outthewn-  ^^^^  answer,  whether  ever  really  made  or  not,  is  not  likely 
vnt^n  *^^  ^  P^^^  ^  ^^  formal  enactment  on  the  subject  of  royal 

expect  that  Harold  would,  on  any  such  grounds,  put  away  his  wife, 
especially  when  his  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  two  Northern  Earls.  The 
question  of  course  remains  whether  Harold  really  was  married  at  the 
time. 

*  So  Eadmer  and  those  who  copy  from  him.     See  Appendix  IT. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     See  Appendix  U. 

'  Eadmer,  5.  '*Si  de  filiU  suA,  quam  debui  in  uxorem,  ut  aaseiit^ 
ducere,  agit,  super  regnum  Angli»  mulierem  extraneam,  inconsultis 
principibus,  me  nee  debere  nee  sine  grandi  InjuriA  posse  addacere 
noverit." 
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marriages.  But  it  expresses  the  universal  feeling  of  the  ohap.  zm. 
nation  that  none  but  Englishwomen  were  fit  to  be  wives  ^"^g^^ 
and  mothers  of  English  ELings.  England  had  seen  one  with  re- 
Norman  Lady^  and  one  King  who  was  Norman  on  his  foreign 
mother's  side.  There  was  no  wish  among  the  English  ™""*^*"' 
people  to  see  such  another  Lady  or  such  another  King. 
The  marriage  of  Emma^  and  the  Norman  connexion  which 
followed  it^  had  well  nigh  been  the  undoing  of  England. 
That  they  had  not  been  wholly  her  undoing  was  due  to 
the  reigning  King  and  his  father.  Their  dynasty  at  least, 
the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Oodwine,  should  be  for  ever 
kept  free  from  all  foreign  elements.  Harold's  own  Danish 
mother,  the  kinswoman  or  ally  of  tiie  great  Cnut,  could 
hardly  be  looked  on  as  a  stranger.  Tostig  and  his  foreign 
wife  were  in  banishment,  and  England  had  no  wish  for 
their  return.  The  whole  nation  was  no  doubt  fully  pur- 
posed that  the  next  brood  of  iEthelings  whom  England 
saw  should  be  no  half-caste  offspring  of  Norman  or  even 
of  German  or  Flemish  mothers,  but  Englishmen  of  purely 
English  blood.  Against  such  a  feeling  as  this  Harold,  even 
if  he  had  wished,  could  not  have  dared  to  struggle.  The 
answer  put  into  his  mouth,  whether  historically  genuine 
or  not,  well  expresses  uncorrupted  English  feeling  on  this 
important  point.  It  well  expresses  too  the  necessity  under 
which  a  King  of  the  English  lay,  not  only  to  obey  the 
written  Law,  but  to  consult  in  all  things  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  English  people. 

Another  form  of  the -answer  put  into  Harold's  mouth  Argument 
breathes  an  equally  sound  and  constitutional  spirit.  William  to  Harold 
demands  the  Kingdom  of  England,  which  Harold,  he  al-  "j^J^^f 
leges,  had  sworn  to  make  over  to  him.     The  English  King  Iub  oath. 
answers  that  such  an  oath  was  in  itself  void ;  to  break  it  The  oath 
were  a  less  evil  than  to  keep  it.     The  oath  was  one  by  ^^^  the 
which  Harold  bound  himself  to  transfer  to  Duke  William  ^^"^^. 
an  heritage  which  was  neither  Harold's  nor  William's, 


of  the 
SDBwer. 
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OHAP.  xm.  but  which  only  the  voice  of  the  English  people  could 
bestow  on  any  man.^  The  oath  or  vow  which  a  maiden 
in  her  father's  house  made  without  her  parents'  knowledge 
was  void  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.*  Much  more  then 
was  the  oath  void  which  he,  when  still  a  subject,  without  the 
knowledge  of  King  or  people,  had  sworn  under  the  pressure 
of  a  momentary  constraint,  on  a  matter  touching  the  whole 
realm.^  It  was  not  reasonable  to  ask  him  to  give  up  a 
Crown  which  had  been  placed  on  his  head  by  the  common 
voice  of  his  countrymen^  and  of  which  their  voice  alone 
could  lawftilly  deprive  him.^  Such  is  the  doctrine  which 
is  put  into  Harold's  mouth  by  a  writer  whose  divided 
Constita-  sympathies  lean  decidedly  to  the  Norman  side.  It  is  a 
portanoe '  doctrine  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  a  constitutional 
King^  a  doctrine  which  the  historian  himself  allows  to  be 
true  or  at  least  highly  plausible.^  Valuable^  if  it  be  a 
genuine  record  of  what  Harold  said,  this  speech  becomes 
almost  more  valuable  if  we  look  on  it  as  the  speech 
which  a  writer  a  generation  later  deemed  most  in  keeping 
with  Harold's  character  and  position.  The  arg^ument^  for 
its  own  purpose,  as  an  answer  to  William,  is  perfect.     The 

'  Will.  Malma.  iii.  238.  ''PnesumptuoBum  fuisse  quod,  abaque  generali 
BenatiU  et  populi  conrentu  et  edicto,  alienam  iUi  hereditatem  jurayerit ; 
proinde  stultum  BacrameDtum  frangendum."  This  is  lem  forcibly  put 
by  Eadmer  (5)  ;  "  Regnum  quod  necdum  fuerat  meum  quo  jure  potui  dare 
vel  permittere." 

*  Numbers  xxx.  3-5. 
'  WilL  Malms,  iii.  338.     "Quant6  magis  quod  ille,  sub  Regis  rirgi 

constitutus,  nesciente  omni  AngliA,  de  toto  regno,  necessitate  temporis 
coactus,  impegerit,  videatur  non  esse  ratum." 

*  lb.  ''Pneterea  iniquum  postulat  ut  imperio  decedat,  quod  tanto 
fayore  ciyium  regendum  susceperit ;  hoc  nee  proyincialibuB  gratum,  nee  mi- 
litibus  tutvm"  I  do  not  fully  understand  this  last  clause.  Would  Harold's 
Thegns  and  Housecarls  haye  been  specially  exposed  to  danger  in  case 
of  William*s  peaceful  accession !  Or  does  the  historian  write  by  the  light 
of  his  own  time  and  of  Domesday,  remembering  how  much  more  heayily 
William's  confiscations  fell  on  the  "  milites  "  than  on  the  '*  proyinoiales.** 

"  lb.  "Ita  reyertebantur  inanes  ntmtii,  yel  yens  yel  yerisimilibus  air- 
men tis  prsestricti." 
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acoession  of  Harold  was  not  the  act  of  Harold  only ;  it  was  ohap.  xiu. 
equally  the  act  of  the  English  people.  However  guilty 
Harold  might  be  towards  William^  the  English  people 
were  firee  from  all  guilt  towards  William  and  towards  all 
mankind.  And,  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  Harold^ 
it  was  a  guilt  which^  as  his  own  argiunent  assumes^  lay 
wholly  in  taking  the  oath,  not  at  all  in  breaking  it. 

The  errand  then  of  the  Norman  ambassadors  was  a  The  Em- 
bootless  one.  No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  of  him  who  UmL "" 
sent  them  that  it  should  be  bootless.  Whatever  were  their  ^^i^»g 
demands,  whether  they  came  once  only  or  oftener,  whether  real  point 
they  raised  their  demands  or  lowered  them,  whether  they 
dealt  in  persuasion  only  or  in  threats  as  well  as  persuasion,^ 
Harold,  evidently  speaking  the  voice  of  the  English  people, 
refused  all  that  was  demanded  of  him.  No  other  course 
indeed  was  possible.  The  point  hardly  needs  to  be  argued. 
Harold  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan, 
either  resign  the  Crown  to  William  or  hold  it  of  him  in 
vassalage.  And  the  consent  of  the  Witan  would  certainly 
not  have  been  given  for  any  such  purpose.  The  whole 
question  in  short  was  frivolous.  The  dispute  had  reached  a 
stage  which  was  past  negotiation,  and  Harold  and  William 
alike  knew  that  all  negotiation  was  vain.  What  William 
gained  by  his  embassy  was  again  to  entangle  Harold  in  the 
meshes  of  his  subtle  craft.  Harold  could  only  refuse  every 
demand  of  William ;  but  Harold's  reAisal  of  William's  de- 
mands made  another  point  on  William's  side,  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

^  Will  Malmfl.  iii  238.  "  Alter  [Willelmus]  interea  ilium  [Haroldum] 
per  nnntios  leniter  oonvenire,  de  rupto  foedere  expostulare,  precibiu  minas 
ituuere  :  adret  se  ante  annum  emensum  ferro  debitum  Tindicaturum,  iUue 
iturvm  quo  Haroldus  tutiores  se  pedti  habere  puUtret.**  Is  this  last  not  very 
intelligible  clause  a  scoff  at  the  English  tactics  of  fighting  on  foot  ? 


CHAP.  xm. 
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§  2.     Claims  and  Arguments  of  William, 


Wiliiun's  William  bad  now  no  chance — ^in  trath  there  had  never 
2Iy  m  w.  been  a  time  when  he  really  had  a  chance — of  winning  the 
English  Crown  except  by  the  sword.  But^  before  he  made 
that  last  appeal,  he  had  many  minds  to  work  upon  and  to 
win  over  to  his  cause.  An  enterprise  sach  as  he  designed 
was  one  such  as  no  Norman  Duke  had  ever  before  attempted. 
It  was  one  which  might  seem  altogether  beyond  the  power 
of  Normandy  to  achieve.  William's  own  father  had  indeed 
ioa8-io35.  contemplated  an  English  war,  and  he  had  actually  gathered 
together  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England.^  But  the 
enterprise  of  Robert  was  undertaken  to  restore  the  banished 
heir  of  England^  driven  from  his  native  realm  by  a  foreign 
invader.  Such  at  least  was  the  colour  which  B«obert 
would  put  upon  his  schemes^  and  in  carrying  out  such 
schemes  he  doubtless  reckoned  on  a  certain  measure  of 
English  support.  It  was  not  really  likely  that  English- 
men would  have  joined  a  Norman  army  to  drive  out  Cnut 
in  fevour  of  the  sons  of  -^thelred.  But  dreams  of  this 
kind  are  ever  the  food  of  exiles,*  and  of  princes  who  take 
up  the  cause  of  exiles.  But  in  William's  case  there  was 
No  English  no  room  for  any  delusions  of  this  kind.  William  had  no 
EbTourof  rights  but  his  own  to  assert,  and  those  rights,  he  must 
William.  Yyj^yQ  known  very  well,  were  not  acknowledged  by  a  single 
native  partizan.  He  might  gain  somewhat  by  sowing  dis- 
sensions within  the  island,  by  abetting  any  schemes  on  the 
part  of  Eadgar  or  Tostig  or  the  sons  of  iElfgar.  But  his 
only  gain  in  this  way  would  be  the  gain  of  dividing  and 
weakening  England.  Any  English  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  election  of  Harold  would  assert  the  claims, 
not  of  William  but  of  some  English  competitor.     For  direct 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  524  et  seqq. 

'  Mach.  Ag.  1653.  ^^*  ^y^  ^ftvyovras  iy^pas  iKriBas  airovikiwous. 
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help  in  EDgland  William  oonld  look  only  to  the  Nonnan  ohap.  xni. 
settlers  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country.  I>»ffic^tie8 
He  had^  in  shorty  to  win  the  English  Crown^  if  he  won  it  terprise. 
at  all^  hj  no  means  bnt  that  of  open  war.     And  he  had  to 
wage  his  war&re  at  a  time  when  England  was  ruled  by  a 
King  who  was  his  own  peer  in  the  art  of  war,  when  the 
land  was  defended  by  an  army  in  the  highest  state  of 
eflSeiency,  an  army  which  had  never  known  defeat^  and 
which  was  flushed  with  the  remembrance  of  hard-won 
victories.     William  had  in  short  to  make  good  his  rights 
in  the  absence  of  the  least  hope  of  native  help,  and  withal 
in  the  teeth  of  King  Harold  and  his  Housecarls. 

Such  an  enterprise   as   this  might  well  seem  to   be  Compari- 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  of  his  Norman 
Duchy.     The  successes  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  might  ^^^  ^^ 
indeed  make  it  seem  as  if  no  enterprise  could  be  impossible 
to  Norman  valour.    If  private  adventurers  could  thus  carve 
out  principalities  for  themselves^  what  conquests  might  not 
be  made  by  the  Duke  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  Duchy  ?    And  no  doubt  the  example  of  the  con- 
quests made  by  his  countrymen  in  the  South  of  Europe 
was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  William  in  planning  his 
great  undertaking  in  the  North.    But  the  mere  fact  that  Differences 
the  war&re  was  in  the  one  case  waged  in  the  South  and  the  two 


in  the  other  in  the  North,  was  an  important  element  of* 
difference  between  the  Apulian  and  the  English  enter- 
prise.    The  actors  indeed  in  the  one  case  were  private 
adventurers,  while  in  the  other  it  would  be  a  sovereign 
at  the  head  of  his  subjects  and  vassals.    Duke  William 
could  no  doubt  command  a  far  greater  force  than  the  sons 
of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  but  then  he  was  also  obliged  to 
wage  a  wholly  different  kind  of  warfare.    The  Duke  of  the  Greater 
Normans  could  not  afford  to  sit  down  in  some  comer  of^fthe '^ 
England,  and  to  win  his  way  step  by  step,  ever  and  anon  ^^^^ 
gaining  this  or  that  skirmish  or  taking  this  or  that  castle. 
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oHAP.xni.  And  again,  without  joining  in  any  ignorant  depreciation 
of  Byzantine  military  prowessj  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
sons  of  Tanered  had  ever  joined  battle  with  enemies  who 
could  be  at  all  compared  with  the  enemies  with  whom  Duke 
William  would  have  to  join  battle  in  England.     If  they 
had  ever  met  with  really  equal  foes,  it  was  when  they 
1053.      encountered  Pope  Leo's  German  auxiliaries,^  and,  by  that 
time,   they  had   risen  somewhat  above  the  condition  of 
private  adventurers.    They  had  waged  a  desultory  warfare 
against  a  town  here  and  a  castle  there,  towns  and  castles 
defended  for  the  most  part  by  the  mercenaries  of  a  distant 
Emperor.    They  had  never  faced,  what  William  would 
have  to  face  in  England,  a  native  King  at  the  head  at 
once  of  an  armed  nation  and  of  a  native  standing  army. 
William's    AH  ordinary  prudence  would  naturally  shrink  from  such  a 
highest       risk.    It  is  Only  minds  like  that  of  William  which  can 
prudence.    ^^^  above  all  ordinary  prudence,  which  know  their  own 
power  as  none  but  themselves  can  know  it,  which  feel 
instinctively  that  undertakings  which  would  be  madness  in 
NecMsity    others  are  in  their  hands  certain  of  success.    But  William 
puhlic        himself  could  not  hope  for  success,  unless  he  could  win 
hil  wrter!^    ^^^^  others  far  and  near  to  look  with  favour  upon  his 
prise.         schemes,  and  unless  he  could  inspire  them  with  that  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  leader  without  which 
First  in  his  such  an  undertaking  would  be  simply  hopeless.    He  had 
Duchy.       first  to  deal  with  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his  own  Duchy. 
Without  their  consent,  without  their  thorough  good-will, 
he  could  do  nothing.    To  cross  the  sea  to  conquer  England 
was  quite  another  matter  from  putting  down  Norman 
rebels,  from  driving  out  French  and  Angevin  invaders, 
or  even  from  annexing  neighbouring  towns  and  provinces, 
like  Domfront  and  Le  Mans.    William's  men  were  bound 
by  their  feudal  tenure  to  follow  his  standard  on  the  field  of 
Yal-es-dunes  and  beneath  the  walls  of  AleuQon.    But  it 

*  See  above,  p.  90. 
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might  well  be  doubted  whether  their  feudal  tenure  bound  chap.  xra. 
them  to  follow  his  standard  beyond  the  sea  in  an  enter- 
prise in  which  Normandy  had  no  interest.     At  all  events 
they  were  not  likely  to  muster  with  the  like  zeal  for  the 
more  hazardous  undertaking.    The  Cenomannian  war  had 
been  a  war  of  aggression  no  less  than  the  English  war 
would  be^  and  the  spoils  of  conquered   England  would 
doubtless  be  &r  richer  than  the  spoils  of  conquered  Maine. 
But  men  would  not  be  so  ready  to  trust  themselves  in 
hope  of  spoil  in  the  unknown  land  beyond  the  sea  as 
they  were  to  go  on  a  foray  in  an  adjoining  province,  from 
which  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  their  way  back  to  their 
own  homes.     To  attempt,  by  any  mere  stretches  of  the  The  Nor- 
ducal  authority^  to  carry  men  across  the  seas  to  win  crowns  persuaded, 
for  William's  own  personal  behoof  would  have  been  simply  !)^{i^"5» 

hopeless.    William  knew  better  than  to  risk  his  popularity  t*»e  under- 
taking. 
and  his  authority  by  any  attempt  of  the  kind.     His  object 

was  to  carry  the  feelings  of  his  people  with  him,  and  to 

conquer  England  by  the  swords  of  Norman  volunteers. 

But  the  feeling  to  wnich  William  was  about  to  appeal  was  Varioua 

something  more  than  the  mere  desire  of  spoil,  or  even  than  tT^^fch 

the  higher  sentiment  of  feudal  loyalty.     Nor  did  he  design  ^^'^^ 

to  make  his  appeal  to  his  own  Normandy  only.     It  suited 

William's  purpose  and  disposition  to  give  his  enterprise  a 

far  higher  character  and  a  far  wider  range.    The  age  was  Religious 

,.    •  ^T  1  •        ji  -I*    *         character 

a  religious  age ;   Normandy  was  an  eminently  religious  of  the  age ; 
country ;  William  professed,  and  in  many  respects  honestly  J^^^y-J 
practised,  a  devotion  to  religion  beyond  that  of  other  men.  cliaracter 
It  is  not  without  real  propriety  that  the  panegyrist  of 
WilUam   stops  at  this  stage   of  his   narrative  to  tell  us 
of  the  flourishing  state  of   Normandy  and  the  Norman 
Church  under  a  prince  equally  valiant^  just^  and  devout. 
WiDiam  laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  Duchy  by 
keeping  down  all  its  disturbers  with  the  strong  hand ;  the 
Truce  of  God  was  nowhere  so  strictly  kept  as  in  the  Nor- 
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CHAP.  xin.  man  land.^  William  in  his  own  person  heard  and  judged 
the  cause  of  ihe  poor,  the  &therless,  and  the  widow ;  his 
justice  kept  back  his  courtiers  and  favourites  from  deeds  of 
wrong ;  in  his  dajs  the  mighty  man  durst  not  remove  the 
landmark  of  his  poorer  neighbour.^  An  orthodox  believer, 
a  diligent  student  of  scripture;  a  devout  worshipper  and 
communicant,^  a  &ther  careful  for  the  education  of  his 
children,^  William  from  his  youth  up,  layman  and  prince 
as  he  was,  set  a  model  to  priests  and  prelates.  He  chose  the 
good  among  them  for  his  friends  and  counsellors,  and  he 
visited  the  unjust  and  neglectful  with  his  severest  dis- 
pleasure. A  zealous  reformer,  he  constantly  attended  in 
person  at  ecclesiastical  synods,^  and  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  administration  of  the  episcopal  and  archi- 
diaconal  courts.®     Under   his  government  churches   rose, 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

'  WilL  Pict.  113.  "Cauasam  viduse,  inopif,  pupUli,  ipse  humiliter 
audiebat,  miflericorditer  agebat,  rectissim^  definiebat.  Ejus  sequitate 
reprimente  iniquam  cupiditatem,  yicini  miniis  valentis  aat  limitem  agri 
movere,  aut  rem  uUam  usurpare,  nee  potena  audebat  quisquam  nee 
familiaris."    Cf.  toI.  ii.  p.  173. 

'  lb.  "Aooipere  solitus  est  avido  auditu  suavique  gnsta  saam 
paginal  sennones,  iis,  ut  animse  epulom  aumeret,  delectari  deeideraiiB, 
caatigari,  atque  edoceri.  Sumebat  et  honorabat  oondecenti  reverentift 
hoatiam  aalutarem,  Dominicum  aanguinem.''  I  do  not  know  that  the  word 
**  auditu  "  absolutely  proves  that  William  could  not  read,  but  it  looks  like 
it.  He  was  however  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  even  in 
laymen.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  Thia  passage  is  also  to  be  noticed  as  one 
among  several  which  ahow  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  still  allowed. 
The  Archdeacon  goea  on  to  extol  his  sovereign's  orthodoxy  in  the  matter 
of  Tranaubatantiation,  and  to  tell  how  he  drove  from  his  dominions  the 
heresy  which  thought  otherwise — "aliter  sentientem  pravitatem" — that  is 
doubtless  the  teaching  of  Berengar.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  n6,  127. 

*  lb.  1 14.  *'  Ejus  liberi  pietatem  Christianam  infimtes  didioere  diligenta 
provisione  ipsius."  This  pious  care  answered  better  with  hia  daughters 
than  with  his  aons. 

*  lb.  "Quoties  ejus  edicto  et  hortatu  convenere  Prssules,  Metropoli- 
tanus  cum  sufi&aganeis,  de  statu  relligionis,  clericorum,  monachorum, 
atque  Uicorum  acturi.  Synodis  his  arbitrum  se  deesse  nolebat."  The 
advantages  of  the  prince's  presence  are  then  dwelt  upon. 

*  lb.  "  Delate  forte  suas  ad  aures  immani  alioujus  orimine,  quod  Epi- 
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monasteries  were  restored    to  the  purity  of   their  rale,  chap,  xin* 
Abbots,  Bishops,  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  became  models 
of  the  due  discharge  of  their  several  duties.     Nor  is  it  Influence 
without  reason  that,  immediately  on  this  panegyric,  our  franc  on 
author  adds  his  first  mention   of  the  great  man  whom^*^*^'* 
William  had  now  chosen  as  his  special  counsellor  in  all 
matters  touching  the  Church  and  religion.    The  Prior  oi 
Bee,  the  renowned  Lanfranc,  was  now,  not  indeed  in  rank 
but  in  influence,  the  first  man  in  the  Norman  Church.^ 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  hand  of  Lanfranc  in 
the  course  which  William  now  followed.     The  minds  of 
tbe  Duke  and  the  Prior,  exercised  as  they  had  been  in  such 
different  pursuits,  had  still  much  in  common.     In  both  we 
see  the  same  wide  grasp,  the  same  subtlety,  the  same 
daring.    In  many  things  Lanfranc  would  be  the  teacher, 
but  he  would  ever  find  in  William  a  pupil  worthy  of  his 
teaching.    The  cosmopolitan  traveller,  who  had  migrated 
firom  Pavia  to  Bee — the  scholar  who  had  turned  from  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  Csesar^  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
God — ^the  theologian  who  had  refiited  the  heretic  &ce  to 
dee — ^the  diplomatist  who  had  won  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  Court  to  his  sovereign's  marriage — he  it  was,  we  The 
cannot  doubt,  who  put  into  William's  hands  the  surest  ciu^licter 
weapon  for  his  conquest.    He  it  was  who  taught  him  to  Q^^^gg 

•oopnB  ant  ArchidiaoonuB  jutto  demmHiU  yindioayerit,  renm  majestods 
etem89  teneri  jussit  incaTceratom,  quousque  caussa  domini  aaquitate  dis- 
tricta  decemeretur,  Episcopam  aut  Archidiaconum,  velati  adyersarioa 
divime  partiB,  criminans  in  jadicium  deyooandoB,  feriendos  gravi  sententift.'* 
The  obflcare  words  "justo  dementiiis**  mean,  I  conceive,  not  that  the 
ecclesiastical  judges  were  too  strict,  bnt  that  they  let  off  offenders  for 
money.  On  the  doings  of  Archdeacons  see  vol.  ii.  p.  230,  and  the  passage 
of  John  of  Salisbury  there  referred  to. 

*  ¥rill.  Pict.  115.  "Lan&ancum  .  .  .  intiroA  Familiaritate  colebat ;  ut 
patrem  yenerans,  yerens  ut  pneceptorem,  diligens  ut  germanum  aut 
prolem.  lUi  consulta  anlms  suae,  illi  speculam  quamdam,  nnde  ordinibus 
ecclenasticis  per  omnem  Normanniam  prospiceretur,  oommisit.** 

'  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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oHAP.xm.  lay  his  claim,  not  only  before  Normandy,  but  before  all 
diwto^^  Christendom,  and  to  cloke  a  wrongfiil  aggression  under 
Lanfranc.  the  guise  of  a  Holy  War.  He  it  was  who  taught  him  to 
gather  round  his  standard  crusaders  from  well  nigh  every 
Western  land,  and  in  the  end  to  set  foot  on  English 
ground,  not  as  an  adventurer  avenging  his  private  quarrel, 
but  as  the  champion  of  the  Church,  marching  forth  with 
the  approval  and  the  blessing  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  chiefs  of  Christendom. 

Nature  of       Let  US  then  see  what  was  the  case  against  Harold  and 
claim  to     against  England  which  Will^m  thus  brought  to  be  judged. 
Crown       *®  ^®  ™^y  ^^7'  ^y  ^^®  public  conscieucc  of  Europe.     The 
pleading  of  William  and  his  advocates,  not  only  in  his  own 
Norman  Parliament,  but  at  the  bar  of  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  whole  world,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
instances  of  human  subtlety.     It  was  a  wonderful  example 
of  the  way  in  which  wily  men,  men  like  William  and 
Lanfranc,  can  persuade  others,  and  most  likely  persuade 
No  valid     themselvcs  also,  that  the  worse  cause  is  the  better.     I  have 
either  by     morc  than  oucc  incidentally  shown  that  William  had  no 

upright   ^^^^  ^^™  ^^  ^y  ^^^  ^  *^®  English  Crown.     He  had 

by  bequest,  no  claim  by  hereditary  right;  for  the  Crown  of  England 

election,      was  not  hereditary,  and,  if  it   had  been  hereditary,  no 

conceivable  theory  of  succession  could  make  William  the 

heir.     He  had  no  claim  by  bequest;   for  a  King  of  the 

English  could  not  bequeath  his  Kingdom  like  a  private 

estate,  and  such  power  of  recommendation  as  the  King 

did   possess  had   been    exercised   in    fiivour  of  another. 

He  had  no  claim  by  election;  for  the  people  of  England, 

in  full   Gemot  assembled,  had  chosen  another   as  their 

Harold's     King.     He  had  indeed  suffered  a  wrong,  whatever  was 

levant  to     ^^  nature  and  degree,  at  the  hands  of  ihe  King  whom 

the^ques-    England  had  chosen.     Harold  had  sworn  to  do  something, 

and  he  had  not  done  what  he  had  sworn  to  do.     That  was 
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literally  all^  and^  as  a  claim  on  the  Crown  of  England,  it  ohap.  xm. 
was  nothing.  If  Harold  were  to  resign  the  Crown,  if 
Harold  were  killed  in  battle  or  in  single  combat,  William 
would  not  thereby  gaxa  any  right  to  the  Crown  which  he 
had  not  before.  Harold  had  no  power,  any  more  than 
Eadward  had,  to  make  over  the  Crown  to  another;  his 
resignation  or  death  would  simply  create  a  vacancy,  which 
the  i>eople  of  England  might  fill  as  they  would.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  said  on  William's  side  was  that 
Harold's  injury  gave  William  a  casus  belli,  and  that  a 
victory  over  Harold  would  g^ve  William,  by  right  of 
conquest,  all  that  Harold  possessed,  the  English  Crown 
included.  But  so  odious  a  straining  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
was  too  clearly  unjust  for  William  to  venture  publicly  upon 
it.  The  right  of  conquest  was  a  right  which  he  took  care  The  right 
never  to  put  prominently  forward.  He  always  claimed  as  not^pX^ 
a  lawful  heir  defiauded  of  a  lawful  possession.    And  it*®"'"^- 

.       .1  .1        *.   -r^  .    .1.     X.-        William'8 

marks  a  stage  m  the  growth  of  European  civilization,  appeal  to 
when  William  saw  that  his  cause  would  be  strengthened  ^p^*^^  ^ 
by  making  his  claim,  formally  and  solemnly,  in  the  eyes  ^^  ^f 
of  all  men.    The  age  of  mere  brute  force  was  clearly  past,  dviliza- 
when  a  prince  claiming  a  foreign  Crown  took  such  infinite 
pains  to  win  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  when  he  em- 
ployed so  many  pens  and  so  many  voices  on  his  side. 
Unjust  and  delusive  as  were  his  claims,  it  marks  a  great 
step   in  human  progress  that  any  man^s  claims  should 
be  put  forward  in  so  solemn  a  way.     It  was  a  distinct 
tribute  to  the  power  of  law  and  right  and  opinion.    But*ndofthe 
it  was  a  tribute  no  less  distinct  to  the  growing  power  of  power  of 
the  Papacy.    The  Bishop  of  Bome  was  invited,  if  not  to  ^F^ 
dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England,  at  least  to  determine 
who  was  its  lawful  possessor.     Herein,  if  Lanfiranc  the 
Churchman  triumphed,  William  the  statesman  undoubt- 
edly erred.     He  did  not  indeed  err  as  regarded  his  own 
personal  interests.     No  crown  that  William  held  or  won 

VOL.   III.  T 
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CHAP.  xin.  could  ever  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  mortal.     But 
he  erred  as  regarded  the  common  interest  of  Kings  and 
Effect  of     of  all  independent  G^>vemments.     He  invited  the  alliance 
application  ^^^^  interference  of  a  power  which  he  himself  knew  how 
to  Rome.    ^  manage,  but  which  proved  too  strong  for  smaller  men. 
The  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpet  which  declared  Harold  a 
perjured  usurper,  and  William  the  lawful  heir  of  England, 
was  but  the   forerunner  of  a  still  mightier  blast  which 
pealed  forth  ten  years  later.     The  power  which  William 
now  invoked  to  bless  and  hallow  the  schemes  of  his  am- 
bition learned,  from  the  precedent  set  by  William  himself, 
to  venture  on  that  crowning  act  of  daring  which  declared 
1076.     how  King  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  stood 
deprived  of  the   Crowns   of  Italy   and  of  the  Teutonic 
Kingdom.^ 
Fair  The  case  then  which  William  laid  before  Normandy, 

pu°by^    before  Rome,  and  before  all  Western  Christendom,  was,  in 
amf  lT     ^^^i  *  pretence  utterly  weak  and  fallacious.     He  claimed 
franc  on  a  a  crown  which  the  solemn  act  of  those  who  alone  could 
dispose  of  it  had,  freely  and  lawfully,  given  to  another. 
But  the  craft  of  William — we   must   doubtless  add,  the 
craft  of  his  monastic  ally — knew  well  how  to  put  a  fidr 
colouring  on  their  cause.     The  Law  of  England  utterly 
rejected  William's  claim;   but   the  Law  of  England  was 
likely  to  be  known    to   few  beyond  the   bounds   of  the 
island  realm.     Worthless  as  were  William's  claims,  they 
had  a  side  which  to  many  minds  would  be  more  attractive 
than  that  great  principle  of  English  Law  that  no  man 
could  reign  in  England  save  by  the  will  of  the  English 
Mixture  of  people.     It  was  easy  to  put  William's  claims  into  a  taking 
irrelevant    ftnd  rhetorical  shape;   it  was  easy  to  mix  them  up  with 

considera- 
tions. ^  See  the  great  anathema  in  Paul  of  Bemried's  Life  of  Gregory,  cap. 
hcxvi.  (ap.  Murat.  iii.  336) ;  "  Henrico  Regi,  filio  Henrioi  Imperatoris, 
....  totiuB  Begni  Teutonicorum  et  ItalisB  gubemacula  contradioo.'*  Mark 
how,  aa  constantly  in  Lambert,  while  Italy  has  a  name,  Qemumy  has 
none.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  17  a,  176. 
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a   whole   crowd    of  considerations^    which   had   no   real  coAp.xm. 
bearing  on  the  case,  but  which  were  admirably  fitted  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  different  classes  of  men.     It  was 
c^7>  by  skilfhl  management,  to  insist  now  on  one  point, 
now  on  another,  with  little  care  as  to  their  logical  con- 
sistency, provided  one  point  gained  one  class  of  supporters 
and  another  point  gained  another.^    In  a  large  part  of 
Eorope,  wherever  the   ideas   of  feudalism   and   chivalry 
had  taken  firm  hold,  the  doctrine  that  the  people  alone 
had    a   right   to   choose   their   prince  was    (sat   passing 
out  of  memory.     The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  was  The  here- 
daily  spreading.     It  was  daily  takmg  firmer  and  firmer  cipi^u'^' 
root,  with  regard   both  to  the  Crown  of   Prance    a>idg^°^^ 
to  the  great  fiefs  which  were  held  of  that  Crown.    The  on  the 
doctrine  that  the   King  never  dies  had  indeed  not  yet 
arisen;    but  the    Parisian    Kings    had   learned  how   to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  interregnum  and  election 
by  having  their  sons  crowned  in  their  own  life-time.^ 
That  the  Empire  was  other  than  elective  no  man  had 
dared  to  aflirm;   no  man  then,  or  seven  hundred  years 
later,  would  have  ventured  to  deny  that  the  highest  place 
on  earth  was  in  theory  open  to  every  baptized    man. 
Bat  the  moment  with  which  we  are  dealing  was  precisely 
the  moment  when  the  Empire  was  showing  the  strongest 
tendency  to  become  practically  hereditary.     In  the  Teu- 
tonic Kingdom,  no  less  than  in  Latin  France,^  the  reigning 
King  was  at  this  moment  a  boy  crowned  as  his  father's 
successor  while  his  father  still  lived.^    The  great  fiefs  of 

*  Compare  Lord  Macaulay's  remarlu  (ii.  624)  on  the  different  clauses  of 
tbe  reaolntaon  by  which  the  Crown  was  declared  vacant  after  the  flight  of 
James  the  Second. 

'  See  above,  p.  178,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  268,  519. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  175.  In  the  passage  of  Bruno  there  referred  to,  Philip 
gets  no  higher  title  than  "  Latinte  Francis  Rector."  Yet  he  is  better  off 
that  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  in  the  Annales  Fuldenses  under  875  (Pertz,  i. 
389),  is  only  "GallisB  Tyrannus." 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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GBAP.xiiL  both  crowns  were  &st  changiDg,  from  great  magistracies 

like  English  Earldoms^  into  hereditary  principalities.     In 

France  indeed  they  had  passed  the  stage  of  change;   they 

had   been   for  some  time,  to   all   intents  and  purposes^ 

sovereignties  which  passed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 

heir  of  the  last  possessor.     Kingdoms^  Duchies,  Counties, 

were  now  looked  upon  as,  wherever  strict  feudal  notions 

prevail,  they  cannot  fiul  to  be  looked  upon,  as  possessions 

in  which  the  princes  invested  with  them  had  a  personal 

Different    right.     In  England,  almost  alone,  an  Earldom  still  kept 

l^Und^   its  character  as  a  great  office,  for  the  good  administration 

from  other  q{  which  Uic  mainstratc  entrusted  with  it  was  answerable  to 

couDtnes.  .  . 

the  power  which  appointed  him,  the  King  and  the  general 
Assembly  of  the  Nation.  In  short,  the  political  constitu- 
tion, once  common  to  every  Teutonic  people,  still  flourished 
in  England,  while  it  had  greatly  decayed  in  Germany  and 
Harold's  had  quite  died  out  in  France.  It  follows  that,  to  most 
straogeia  Continental  hearers,  the  claim  of  Harold,  a  man  not  of 
continental  ti^gly  blood,  to  reigu  solcly  by  the  will  of  the  people 
would  already  sound  something  strange  and  unnatural. 
The  claim  of  William,  a  prince,  would,  simply  because  he 
was  a  prince,  be  looked  on  with  more  favourable  eyes.  A 
reigning  prince,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  King,  would  seem 
far  better  fitted  to  reign  than  a  mere  subject,  possibly  the 
grandson  of  a  churl.^  Nor  would  the  repugnimce  of  the 
English  to  a  King  not  of  their  own  blood  and  speech  be 
thoroughly  intelligible  on  the  Continent.  England  had 
never,  except  under  constraint,  chosen  a  foreign  King, 
and  Cnut  the  Dane  was,  after  all,  hardly  a  foreigner  in 
the  eyes  of  half  the  Kingdom.  But  on  the  Continent,  at 
any  rate  among  the  nations  of  the  various  Romance  tongues, 

^  I  hold,  it  may  be  rememberod  (nee  vol.  i.  p.  646),  that  the  balanoe  of 
evidence  ia  against  Godwine's  churlish  birth ;  but,  if  such  a  rumour,  true 
or  Mae,  were  afloat,  it  would  be  enough.  I  do  not  however  find  the  point 
brought  forward  by  any  contemporary  Norman  writer. 
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princes  had  freely  passed  from  one  kingdom  to  another^  ohap.  xiu. 
as  they  could  win  them   by  conquest  or  by  inheritance. 
Hugh  of  Provence  had  reigned  in  Italy  ;^  Odo  of  Chartres 
had  sought,  not  without  a  &ir  chance  of  success,  for  a 
kingdom  in  Burgundy;^  and,  the  greatest  instance  of  all, 
the  Crowns  of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Borne  itself,  were  now,  by  the  public  Law  of  Europe,  held  to 
pass  of  right  to  the  King  of  the  Teutonic  Kiugdom.     For 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  to  grow  into  the  King  of  the 
English  would  therefore  seem  a  change  iar  less  strange  in 
continental  than  it  seemed  in  insular  eyes.     And  again,  it  No  fixed 
was  for  William's  advantage  that,  though   the   doctrine  BuwMaion 
of  hereditary  right  was  fieist  growing,  the  laws  of  here-  *«y^«~- 
ditary  succession  had  not  yet  been  strictly  fixed  in  any 
country.     No  one  doubted  that  a  son  ought  to  succeed  to 
his  fiither,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  who  ought  to 
succeed  to  a  prince  who  lefb  no  son.     In  fact  this  point 
has  not  to  this  day  been  settled  by  the  common  consent  of 
Europe;   it  has  foUowed  in  each  kingdom  the  local  law 
of  that  kingdom,  and,  I  need  not  say,  it  is  a  point  on 
which  tibe  Law  of  France  and  the  Law  of  England  have 
differed  for  ages.     In  truth  it  was  only  in  an  age  when 
the  law  of  hereditary  succession  was  still  very  unsettled, 
tiiat  William  the  Bastard  could  have  succeeded  to  any- 
ihing,  whether  in  Normandy  or  in  England.     With  regard  No  here- 
to England,  his  claims  would  be  at  once  set  aside  by  arighUn 
modem  lawyer.     He  and  Eadward  had  indeed  a  common  ^*^^**™' 
ancestor  in  Richard  the  Fearless,  but  Richard  the  Fearless 
never  was  sovereign  of  England,  nor  was  he  in  any  line  of 
succession  which  could  have  made  him,  under  any  circum- 
stances, sovereign  of  England.     Such  a  common  ancestry 
ooidd  give  WilUam  no  claim  on  the  English  Crown.     But,  Doctrine  of 
till  the  law  is  very  distinctly  settled,  the  notion  of  nearness  of  kin. 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  330.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  593. 
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cHAF.xin.  of  kin  is  really  more  intelligible^  and  awakens  more  of 
sympathy,  than  the  technical  doctrine  of  representation. 
Mixed  William  could  therefore  easily  work  on  men's  minds  by 
WiUUm's  enlarging  on  his  nearness  of  kin  to  Eadward^  especially 
claim.  when  that  claim  was  mingled  up  with  the  claim  founded 
on  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward.^  He  could  talk  of 
the  kindred  by  blood  between  himself  and  the  English 
King;  he  could  talk  of  their  mutual  affection  and  mutual 
good  offices ;  he  could  tell  of  the  promise  of  the  succession 
made  to  him  by  his  childless  cousin.  All  this  could  easily 
be  wrought  up  into  a  claim  which,  in  the  eyes  of  men 
ignorant  of  the  Law  of  England  and  knowing  no  very 
strict  law  of  succession  of  their  own^  might  easily  seem 
stronger  than  the  claims  of  Harold^  which  rested  solely  on 
the  election  of  the  English  people.  As  for  Eadgar,  nearer  of 
kin  to  Eadward  than  William  was^  and  bom  withal  of  the 
true  kingly  stock  of  England,  it  best  suited  William's  purpose 
to  say  nothing  about  him.  Out  of  England  his  existence 
was  most  likely  hardly  known.  Nay,  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  men's  minds,  William  might,  if  the  objection  was  ever 
started,  argue  that  Eadward  might  rightly  pass  by  an 
incompetent  minor,  and  bequeath  his  Crown  to  a  kins- 
man almost  as  near  in  blood  and  so  much  better  fitted 
to  rule.^ 
William's  We  thus  SCO  that  William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  a  claim 
adapted  to  artfiilly  made  up  of  bequest  and  hereditary  right,  was  one 

^  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  aa  we  have  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  339),  aeriously 
believed  in  William's  hereditary  right.  So  elsewhere  (761  E)  he  speaks 
of  his  "jus  cognationis."  The  Ramsey  Historian  also  (cap.  czx.)  says 
that  William  sought  ''regnum  aviti  propinquitate  sanguinis  debitum." 
But  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  William  of 
Poitiers  (143),  after  describing  William's  election  and  coronation  at 
ChristmaSt  adds,  "  Et,  si  ratio  sanguinis  poecitur,  pemotnm  est  quam 
prozimA  consanguinitate  Begem  Edwardum  attigerit  filius  Duois  Rod- 
berti,  cujus  amita,  Richardi  Secundi  soror,  filia  Primi,  Emma,  genitriz 
fuit  Edwardi." 

'  Compare  the  passage  from  Orderic  (598  A)  quoted  in  Appendix  C. 
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by  no  means  ill  suited  to  commend  itself  to  many  minds  ouap.  xm. 
at  the  time.     But  it  was  not  merely  his  "claim  as  heir  or  op^on'^**^ 
legatee  of  Eadward  that  William  now  put  forth  to  the»*^*^®**°^®- 
world.    There  never  was  a  more  memorable  example  of 
the  way  in  which  one  utterly  fallacious  arg^ument  can 
sometimes  be  made  to  bolster  up  another  arg^ument  equally 
fallacious.     With  William^s   supposed   original   right  by  The  wrong 
kindred  or  bequest  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Harold  was  Harol/ 
cunningly  mixed  up.     I  have  already  argued  that  ^^^^  ^^J^^^v^^f. 
wrong,  whatever  was  its   nature,  could  not  really   give  liam'a  ori- 
William   any  right  which   he  did   not   possess   already,  ^^hn. 
Neither  Harold's  oath  nor  Harold's  breaking  of  his  oath  Ingenuity 
could,  in  law  or  morals,  make  William's  claim  to   theousnessof 
Crown  one  jot  better  or  worse.     But  no   tale  could  be  '^^  "^" 

*  ,  ,  ment. 

better  fitted  further  to  inflame  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  already  disposed  to  look  on  the  Norman  Duke  as  an 
injured  man.  It  would  indeed  be  a  spirit-stirring  tale  in 
which  William,  and  those  who  pleaded  in  William's  name, 
would  set  forth  the  wrong-doings  of  the  faithless  English- 
man.    Harold,  the   sworn   man  of  William,   had  turned  Aspect  of 

the  tale  as 

against  his  lord ;  he  had  trodden  under  foot  every  duty  of  told  by 
a  vassal ;  rescued  firom  the  duugeon  of  Beaurain  by  Wil- 
liam's bounty,  honoured  with  William's  personal  friendship, 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  Norman  chivalry  by  William's 
handy  bound  to  William  and  his  house  by  the  promise  of 
a  daughter  of  Normandy  to  his  wife — ^he  had  despised  so 
many  and  so  great  favours;  he  had  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  his  lord  and  bene&ctor ;  the  Kingdom  which  he 
had  sworn  to  make  over  to  William  he  had  traitorously 
seized  as  his  own;  he  had  added,  it  might  be,  toliis  crime 
the  further  guilt  of  abusing  the  confidence  of  his  own 
dying  sovereign,  and  of  wringing  from  him  in  his  last 
moments  an  unwilling  assent  to  the  usurpation  which  he 
plotted.  This  was  the  light  in  which  the  tale  of  the 
election   of  Harold,   a  tale  which  seems  so  glorious  in 
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oHAP.  xm.  English  eyee^  would  look  in  the  eyes  of  those  before  whom 
William  pleaded^  of  those  on  whom  he  called  on  to  help 
him  to  assert  his  right  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer. 
Appeal  to  Nor  was  this  all;  William  had  that  to  add  which  woidd 
feeluDgt!  speak  at  once  to  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  his  age  and 
Harold's  people.  This  was  no  common  case  of  a  vassal  forgetting 
^>^°^  his  duty  to  his  lord.  Who  in  that  age  could  boast  that 
breach  of  he  had  always  faithfully  discharged  all  the  duties  arising 
gation,but  out  of  the  intricate^  and  often  contradictory,  relations  of 
higultto  fi^u^Alism ?  On  such  mere  backslidings  as  these  William 
the  Not-     had  never  been  unduly  harsh.     He  had  over  and  over 

mac  Saints.         .       «       . 

agam  forgiven  the  men  who  had  rebelled  against  him, 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  had  ever  kept  his  hands 
clean  from  bloodshed.  But  here  was  a  wrong  which  he 
never  could  forgive,  because  a  higher  duty  called  on  him 
to  avenge  it.  He  might  pass  by  wrongs  done  against  him- 
self; but  he  would  be  himself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt,  if 
he  passed  by  the  wrongs  done  against  a  mightier  power. 
Normandy  had  this  time  been  wronged,  not  only  in  the 
person  of  her  mortal  sovereign  but  in  the  persons  of  her 
immortal  guardians.  Harold  had  done  despite  to  all  the 
saints  of  the  Norman  land ;  he  had  arrayed  against  him 
the  wrath  of  every  patron  of  every  holy  place  from  the 
stream  of  Eu  to  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.  The  powers 
of  Heaven  were  ready  to  fight  against  their  blasphemer,  and 
to  bless  the  arms  of  him  who  stood  forth  as  their  earthly 
The  Oru-  avenger.  Forestalling  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  thirty 
8tai^  kT  7^^  later,  men  pressed  to  wipe  out  their  sins  by  a  Crusade 
William's    against  the  Infidel,  William  now  called  on  all  who  would 

expedition.    "     , 

to  win  the  &vour  of  Heaven  by  going  forth  with  him  to 
avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  saints  of  Normandy. 
William,  in  self-delusion,  let  us  hope,  rather  than  in  con- 
scious hypocrisy,  called  on  all  who  would  to  aid  him  in 
the  attack  on  an  independent  nation  which  he  cloked 
under  the  name  of  a  Holy  War. 
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Such  was  in  trutii  the  claim  by  virtue  of  which  William  chap.  xra. 
threw  down  his  challenge  to  England  and  to  the  King  General 
whom  England  had  chosen.     In  the  eye  either  of  logic  ^f  ^u. 
or  of  sound  morals,  his  &bric  was  but  as  a  house  of  cards ;  ^**°*'"  °*^- 
each  fidlacy  rested  on  another  &llacy  as  weak  as  itself, 
and  when  one  frail  support  gave  way,  the  fall  of  the 
whole  must  follow.     But  men  are  in  general  but  little 
under  the  rule  either  of  logic  or  of  morals;  they  are  apt 
to  be  guided  by  impulse  rather  than  by  judgement;  they 
find  it  much  less  fatiguing  to  echo  some  easily  repeated 
formula  than  to  go  into  the  facts  or  the  reason  of  any- 
thing.    A  case  then  like  Willianx's,  artftiUy  put  together, 
and  in  which  each  fallacy  fitted  ingeniously  into  another, 
really  told  with  more  effect  than  the  few  plain  facts  which 
fi>rmed  the  defence  of  Harold  and  of  England.     Instead 
of  being  a  hojose  of  cards,  William's  fabric  of  &llacies, 
each  resting  on  the  other,  did,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
policy,  win  for  itself  the  strength  of  the  firmest  arch. 
And  artfolly  mixed  up  with  his  formal  claims  were  in-  Various 
centives  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  the  character  and  passions  Ip^^^ 
of  the  various  kinds  of  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  ^*^- 
To  all,  of  whatever  nation,  who  would  flock  to  his  standard  The  plan- 
he  offered  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.     He  would  Eng^nd 
lead  them  to  a  land  abounding  in  all  manner  of  goodP"^™^*^* 
things,  a  land  fruitful  in  meat  and  drink  and  rich  in  gold 
and  silver.^    The  wealth  of  that  goodly  land  should  be 
the  guerdon  of  all  who  had  a  share  in  its  conquest.     In 
that  spirit  of  confident  boasting  which,  in  men  like  him, 
is  often  the  highest  wisdom,  he  promised  beforehand  all 
that  was  Harold's,  while  Harold,  he  said,  had  not  strength 

*  Liber  de  HydA,  291.  "Dei  etenim  nutu  multorum  fit  conoarauB  popu- 
lomm,  nltro  we  navibus  ingerentium,  qui  audierant  Attgliam  argeoti  et 
aiuri  omnibiis  opnlentam,  cibi  et  potds  omniumque  fhiguia  uberrixnam, 
omnibus  pneterea  bonis  esse  refertaxn."  So  Orderic  (494  A)  speaks  of 
William's  foreign  followers  as  *' Anglice  pnedse  inhiantes.'* 
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of  mind  to  pnimiBe  a  siBgle  Hang  that  was  hk.^  WOfiam 
here  lighted  on  the  trae  difference  between  his  own  position 
and  that  of  his  rival.  Harold^  content  with  his  own^  plan- 
ning no  aggression  against  William  or  against  any  other 
man^  was  not  likely  to  promise  rewards  in  Normandy  to 
his  Thegns  or  his  Housecarls.  And^  with  his  own  people, 
William  could  appeal  to  feelings  which  were  at  least 
higher  than  the  mere  love  of  plunder.  It  was  possible 
to  appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  Norman  patriotism,  and  to 
represent,  not  only  the  English  King,  but  the  English 
nation,  as  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  of  offences  against 
the  Norman  Duchy.  The  English  invasion  in  ^thelred's 
time*  was  perhaps  forgotten — ^some  critics  may  perhaps 
say  that  it  never  happened — at  any  rate  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  prominently  put  forward.  But  William 
took  care  to  announce  himself  as  the  tme  suooessor  of 
his  father  in  the  expedition  which  his  father  undertook 
against  England  to  support  the  rights  of  his  cousins, 
the  banished  ^thelings.^  He,  the  chosen  heir  of  Ead- 
ward,  went  forth,  among  other  high  and  righteous  pur- 
poses, to  avenge  the  blood  of  iEl&ed,  shed  by  the  father 
of  the  reigning  King,  who  was  himself — so  it  was  given 
out — art  and  part  in  his  father's  deed.*  The  blood  of  a 
prince,  partly  Norman  by  birth,  and  endeared   to  Nor- 

*  WilL  Pict.  124.  "Non  eo  animi  viget  [Heraldus]  robore,  quo  vel 
minimum  quid  meorum  poUiceri  audeat.  At  arbitrio  meo  paiiter  qun 
mea  sunt,  quaeque  diountur  illius,  promittentur  atque  dabuntur."  To  any 
man  but  William  one  might  have  quoted  the  fable  about  the  bear  and 
his  skin. 

■  See  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  633. 

'  lb.  p.  525,  and  above,  p.  266. 

*  This  comes  among  the  three  causes  for  William's  invasion  given  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (761  D)  ;  "Prim6,  quia  Alfredum  cognatum  suum 
Godwinus  et  filii  tui  dehonestaverant  et  peremerant :  Secuadd,  quia 
Bobertum  Episcopum  et  Odonem  Consulem  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  564]  et  omnes 
Francos  Grodwinus  et  filii  sui  arte  suA  ab  Anglii  ezsulaverant :  Tertio, 
quod  Haraldus,  in  perjurium  prolapsus,  regnum,  quod  jure  cognationis 
[see  above,  p.  378]  suum  esse  debuerat,  sine  aliquo  jure  invaserat." 
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mandy  by  long  residence  in  childhood  and  jouth^  might  ohap.  xm. 
well  call  for  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  loyal  Normans. 
Then  there  was  the  wrong  done^  fourteen  years  back,  to  so  Expulsion 
many  Normans^  friends  and  guests  of  the  late  venerated  Nornuuui 
King.     Norman  Knights  and  Prelates  had  had  to  flee  for  "^  '°5'- 
their  lives  before  a  lawless  crowd  of  English  rebels,  hounded 
on  against  their  own  sovereign  by  the  traitor  Harold  and 
his  traitor  &ther.    Chief  among  the  victims  was  one  whose  Special 
wrongs^  wrongs  done  against  the  Church  and  all  godliness,  Arch- 
were  but  the  fit  forerunners  of  the  fouler  wrong  which  had  ^J^ 
since  been  done  directly  against  the  saints  in  glory.    The 
blasphemer  of  the  Norman  saints  had  been  the  despoiler 
of  the   Norman  Primate.     Robert  of  Jnmi^ges^  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Augustine^  had  come  back  to  spend 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  his  own  land^  and  to  lay  his 
bones  beneath  the  slender  towers  and  massive  arches  of 
the  mighty  minster  which  he  himself  had  reared.^    That 
the  murder  of  iBlfred  was  a  crime  in  which  Harold  could 
have  had  no  share,  that  the  flight  of  Robert  wa»  his 
own  act,  that  his  deprivation  was  a  righteous  process  of 
English  Law,  that,  even  had  Harold  been  the  murderer 
of  iSSlfred  and  the  unrighteous  despoiler  of  Robert,  neither 
count  could  in  any  way  strengthen  William's  claim  to 
the  English  Crown — ^all  these  were  points  on  which  few 
minds  in  Normandy  were  likely  to  dwell.      All  these 
irrelevant  matters  could  easily  be  made  use  of  to  stir  up 
the  mind  of  Normandy  against  Harold  and  against  Eng- 
land.    And,  if  this  was   done,  no  matter  how  logically 
weak  were  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  done,  the  aim 
of  William  was  gained. 

But  William,  in  the  course  of  this  great  argument,  Genenil 
showed  himself  emphatically  all  things  to  all  men.     There  a^nst 
were  other  minds  than  those  of  his  own  Normans  to  be  E»g^<*- 
persuaded,  there  were  ears  in  which  another  line  of  argu- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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oHAP.  XIII.  ment  would  sound  more  convincing.     No  diplomacy  short 
The  invft-    ^f  ^j^^  ^f  William  and  Lanfranc  could  have  contrived  to 

•ion  rapre- 

suited  M  a  represent   the    invasion  of   England   as   an    undertaking 

entoipr!^  designed  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  England.    No  brains 

less  subtle  than  theirs  could  have  converted  William  and 

his  host  into  armed  missionaries^  eager  to  reform  at  the 

sword's  point  the  evil  lives  and  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of 

Charges      the  ungodlj  islanders.^    A  land  which  had  not  lost  its 

agiii^t      ancient  character  of  the  Isle  of  Saints — a  land  which  had 

^^l^"*^  so  lately  boasted  of  a  Kin^  like  Eadward  and  an  Earl  like 

Leofric— a  land  which  was  still  illustrated  by  the  virtues  of 

the  holy  Wul&tan — a  land  where  so  many  minsters  were 

rising  in  increased  stateliness,  and  where  the  wealth  of  the 

Church  was  daily  added  to— a  land  whose  Earls  and  Bishops 

and  sons  of  every  degree  pressed^  year  after  year^  to  worship 

and  to  offer  at  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles — a  land  like  this 

was  branded  as  a  land  which  needed  to  be  again  gathered 

Xhe  in  to  the  true  fold^  and  the  Crusade  which  had  not  yet  been 

^^ll^^     preached  against  Turks  or  Prussians  or  AlbigenscB  was 

against      prematurely  preached  against  the  people  of  England.     It 

was  indeed  easy  to  gather  together^  in  England  or  in  any 

other  land^  tales  which  showed  that  the  Church  had  fiillen 

from  her  first  love.     It  was  easy  to  tell  of  breaches  of 

discipline  and   breaches  of  morals^   to   tell   of   the   vast 

pluralities  of  Stigand  and  of  the  deeds  of  sacril^pe  wrought 

at  Berkeley  and  Leominster.     The  orators  of  William  may 

well  have  set  forth  tales  like  these  before  the  Roman  Courts 

alongside  of  the  tale  of  the  peijury  of  Harold  and  of  the 

wrong  done  to  their  own  master.     But  these  were  not  the 

Real  crime  real  crimes  of  England.     Her  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Bomcj 

iuindep^-  *h®  crime  to  punish  which  the  Crusade  of  William  was 

^^°'     approved  and  blessed,  was  the  independence  still  retained 

^  William  of  Poitien  (124)  is  emphatic  on  this  head  ;  WiUiam  **  n<m 
tantiim  ditionem  niam  et  gloriam  augere,  quantum  ritus  Christianos  parti* 
buB  in  illifl  oorrigere  intendit." 
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hy  the  island  Church  and  nation.  A  land  where  the  chap.  xm. 
Church  and  the  nation  were  but  different  names  for  the 
same  community^  a  land  where  Priests  and  Prelates  were 
sabject  to  the  Law  like  other  men^  a  land  where  the  King 
and  his  Witan  gave  and  took  away  the  staff  of  the  Bishop^ 
was  a  land  which  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  was  more  dangerous 
than  a  land  of  Jews  or  Saracens.  Reme^  ever  watchful, 
ever  mindful^  had  not  forgotten  the  note  of  insular  defiance 
when  the  heart  of  England  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  Tostig, 
and  threatened  the  Pontiff  on  his  throne.^  Even  under 
Eadward^  England  had  been  no  unresisting  bond-slave,  and 
her  independence,  so  boldly  asserted  by  one  son  of  Godwine, 
was  likely  to  be  as  boldly  maintained  by  another.  The 
opportunity  which  Some  had  doubtless  long  looked  for  now 
offered  itself.  A  sword  was  put  into  her  hand  by  which 
the  rebellious  islanders  might  be  brought  under  her  full 
obedience.  It  was  a  policy  worthy  of  William  to  send  to 
the  threshold  of  the  Aposties  to  crave  their  blessing  on  his 
intended  work  of  reducing  the  rebellious  land.  And  it  was  William 
a  policy  worthy  of  one  greater  than  William  himself  to  by  Hilde- 
make  even  William,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  instrument  of  ^'^^' 
purposes  yet  more  daring,  yet  more  fiEur-sighted,  than  his 
own.  On  the  steps  of  the  Papal  chair,  and  there  alone, 
had  William  and  Lanfiranc  to  cope  with  an  intellect  loftier 
and  more  subtle  than  even  theirs.  The  counsellor  of  so 
many  Pontiffs,  so  soon  to  be  himself  the  most  renowned  of 
Ponti£b,  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  knew  how 
to  bide  his  time  as  well  as  William  himself.  William  was 
sent  on  an  errand  which  none  but  William  could  perform, 
but  of  which  William  himself  knew  not  the  Ml  bearing. 
Under  his  rule  no  man  could  doubt  that  England  would  be 
subject  to  none  but  him.  With  William  for  her  King,  she 
was  as  little  likely  to  be  the  unresisting  slave  of  Rome  as  if 
Harold  himself  should  continue  to  guard  her.    But  a  seed 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  458. 
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CRAP.  xin.  was  sown  which  was  to  bear  fruit  in  other  times  and  under 

weaker  rulers.    When  Rome  once  took  upon  her  to  adjudge 

the  Crown  of  England^  the  path  was  opened  for  that  day  of 

1^13*     shame  and  sorrow  when  a  descendant  of  William  stooped 

to  receive  the  Crown  of  England  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 


§  3.  TAe  Norman  Council  and  ike  Assemhly  of  Lillebonne. 

Varioos  The  case  of  William  had  thus  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 

tio^  <»f-    minds  of  his  own  people,  on  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring 

wulUm*^  countries  whence  he  invited  and  looked  for  volunteers,  on 

the  minds  of  the  foreign  princes  whose  help  or  at  least  whose 

neutrality  he  asked  for,  and,  above  all,  on  the  minds  of  the 

Roman  Pontiff  and  his  advisers.    The  order  of  these  various 

negotiations  is  not  very  clear,^  and  in  all  probability  all 

He  first      were  being  carried  on  at  once.    But  there  is  little  doubt  that 

^°^^      William's  first  step,  on  receiving  the  refusal  of  Harold  to 

Council  of  surrender  his  Crown— or  whatever  else  was  the  exact  purport 

his  own  ^  ^  *      * 

Duchy.      of  the  English  King's  answer — was  to  lay  the  matter  before 

a  select  body  of  his  most  trusiy  counsellors.    The  names 

of  most  of  the  men  whom  William  thus  honoured  with  his 

special  confidence  are  already  familiar  to  us.     They  were 

the  men  of  his  own  blood,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  the 

faithful  vassals  who  had  fought  at  his  side  against  French 

Names       invaders  and  Norman  rebels.   There  was  his  brother,  Robert 

racters  of    Count  of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by  the  waterfiills,' 

the  men     ^jjg  gp^j]  of  the  banished  Warling.®    And  there  was  one 

by  William,  closer  than  a  brother,  the  proud  William  the  son  of  Osbem, 

the  son  of  the  faithfid  guardian  of  his  childhood.^    There, 

perhaps  the  only  priest  in  that  gathering  of  warriors,  was 

his  other  brother,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  soon  to  prove  himself  a 

warrior  as  stout  of  heart  and  as  strong  of  arm  as  any  of  his 

*  See  Appendix  W.  *  See  above,  p.  151. 

'  See  Yol.ii.  p.  391.  *  See  above,  p.  958,  and  voL  ii.p.  19S. 
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race.*    There  too,  not  otherwise  renowned,  was  Iwun-al-  oHAP.xm. 
Chapel,  the  husband    of  the   sister  of  William,  Robert, 
and  Odo.'    There  was  a  kinsman,  nearer  in  legitimate 
saccession   to  the   stock  of  Rolf  than  William  himself, 
Richard  of  Evreux,  the  son  of  Robert  the  Archbishop,  the 
grandson  of  Richard  the  Fearless.^    There  was  the  true 
kinsman  and  vassal  who  guarded  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Eu,*  the  brother  of  the  traitor  Busac  and  of  the  holy 
Prelate  o(  Lisieux.*    There  was  Roger  of  Beaumont,  who 
rid  the  world  of  Roger  of  Toesny,^  and  Ralph,  the  worthier 
grandson  of  that  old  foe  of  Normandy  and  mankind.^    There 
was  Ralph's  companion  in  banishment,  Hugh  of  Grant- 
mesnil,^  and  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the  loyal  son-in-^law 
of  him  who  cursed  the  Bastard  in  his  cradle.^    There  too 
were  the  pother  worthies  of  the  day  of  Mortemer,  Walter 
GiflEardio  and  Hugh  of  Montfort,"  and  William  of  Warren, 
the  valiant  youth  who  had  received  the  chiefest  guerdon  of 
that  memorable  ambush.^^   These  men,  chiefis  of  the  great 
houses  of  Normandy,  founders,  some  of  them,  of  greater 
houses  in  England,  were  gathered  together  at  their  sove- 
reign's bidding.    They  were  to  be  the  first  to  share  his 
counsels  in  the  enterprise  which  he  was  planning,  an  en- 
terprise planned  against  the  land  which,  with  so  many  in 
that  assembly,  was  to  become  a  second  home,  a  home 
perhaps  all  the  more  cherished  that  it  was  won  by  the 
might  of  their  own  right  hands. 

To  this  select  Council  the  Duke  made  his  first  appeal.  William 
He  told  them,  what  some  of  them  at  least  knew  well^^Q^^^. 
already,  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  suffered  from  Harold  ^^' 


*  See  vol-  ii.  p.  a  I  f .  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  589. 
'  See  vol.  ii.p.  a  10.  *  See  aboye,  p.  116. 
'  See  above,  p.  118.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

'  See  above,  p.  159.  ■  See  above,  pp.  183, 201 ;  vol.  ii.  232. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  186.  ^^  See  above,  pp.  139,  153. 
**  See  above,  p.  155.  "  See  above,  p.  158. 
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CHAP.  zm.  of  England.^     It  was  his  purpose  to  cross  the  sea,  in  order 
to  assert  his  rights  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer.     With 
the  help  of  God  and  with  the  loyal  service  of  his  &ithfi]l' 
Normans,  he  doubted  not  his  power  to  do  what  he  pur- 
posed.^    He  had  gathered  them  together  to  know  tilieir 
minds  upon  the  matter.     Did  they  approve  of  his  purpose? 
Did  they  deem  the  enterprise  within  his  power?     Were 
they  ready  themselves  to  help  him  to  the  uttermost  to 
Answer  of  reoover  his  right?    The  answer  of  the  Norman  leaders, 
y.^   oun-  ^^^  personal  kinsmen  and  friends  of  their  sovereign,  was 
wise  and  constitutional.     They  approved  his  purpose;  they 
deemed  that  the  enterprise  wias  not  beyond  the  power  of 
Normandy  to  accomplish.      The  valour  of  the  Norman 
knighthood,  the  wealth  of  the  Norman  Church,^  was  fully 
enough  to  put  their  Duke  in  possession  of  all  that   he 
They         claimed.    Their  own  personal  service  they  pledged  at  onoe ; 
L^^wn   ^^®y  would  follow  him  to  the  war;  thqr  would  pledge, 
leryioe,  but  ^.j^^y  y^QYtid  sell,  their  lands  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  expedi- 
mend  the    tion.     But  they  would  not  answer  for  others.    Where  all 

filing  of  ,  . 

alaiger      Were  to  share  in  the  work,  all  ought  to  share  in  the 
*"®™^^"    counsel.*     Those  whom  the  Duke  had  gathered  together 

^  I  get  the  details  of  this  meeting  and  of  the  laiger  meeting  at  LiUebonne 
from  the  Roman  de  Ron  (11118  et  seqq.).  the  only  account  which  careAiUy 
distinguishes  the  two.    See  Appendix  W. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11156  ; 
**  S'il  s*en  voleient  bien  pener  E  Dez  le  volsiBt  graanter, 

Od  la  gent  k'il  poeit  mander,  Bien  porreit  sun  droit  reoovrer.** 

'  lb.  1 1 165.    *'  Maiz  sez  homes  h  sez  ders  oreie.'*    It  is  curious  to  find 
,  the  wealth  of  the  Church  pointed  to  so  early  as  among  possible  ways 
and  means. 
*  lb.  11171;  •*  Ceste  parole  lor^mostrez, 

Bien  deivent  al  cunseil  yenir, 
Ki  el  travail  deibyent  partir." 
This  good  constitutional  doctrine  almost  forestalls  the  teaching  of  our  great 
constitutional  poet  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  ; 

'*  Igitur  communitas  regni  oonsulatur, 
£t  quid  uniyersitas  sentiat  sciatur." 
Political  Songs  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  no.    But,  instead  of  "  communitas  regni/* 
Normandy  had  only  "grant  bamage." 
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were  not  the  whole  baronage  of  Normandy.     There  were  ohap.  xni. 

other  ¥ase  and  brave  men  in  the  Duchy,  whose  arms  were 

as  strong,  and  whose  counsel  would  be  as  sage,  as  those  of 

the  chosen  party  to  whom  he  spoke.     Let  the  Duke  call 

a  larger  meeting  of  all  the  Barons  of  his  Duchy,  and  lay 

his  designs  before  them. 

The  Duke  hearkened  to  this  advice,  and  he  at  once  sent  The 
forth  a  summons  for  the  gathering  of  a  larger  Assembly,  of  Lme-^ 
This  is  the  only  time  when  we  come  across  any  details  of  ^®"'^®- 
the  proceedings  of  a  Norman  Parliament.     And  we  at  once  Difference 
see  how  widely  the  political  condition  of  Normandy  differed  Norman 
from  that  of  England.     We  see  how  much  further  England  f^^" 
had  advanced,  or,  more  truly,  how  much  further  Normandy  semblies. 
had  g^ne  back,  in  the  path  of  political  freedom.     The  Nor- 
man Assembly  which  assembled  to  discuss  the  war  against 
England   was  a  widely  different    body  from   the   Great 
6em6t  which  had  voted  for  the  restoration  of  Oodwine. 
Godwine  had  made  his  speech  before  the  King  and  all  the 
people  of  the   land.^      That  people  had  met  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  greatest  city  of 
the  realm.     But  in  William's  Assembly  we  hear  of  none  No  Clergy 
but   Barons.    The  old  Teutonic  constitution   had  wholly  ^^ng^Jl"^^ 
died  away  from  the  memories  of  the  descendants  of  the  men  ?^™^i 
who  followed  Bolf  and  Harold  Blaatand.     The  immemorial 
democracy  had  passed  away,  and  the  later  constitufcion  of 
the  mediaeval  States  had  not  yet  arisen.     There  was  no 
Third  Estate,  because  the  personal  right  of  every  freeman 
to  attend  had  altogether  vanished,  while  the  idea  of  the 
representation  of  particular  privileged  towns  had  not  yet 
been  heard  of.     And,  if  the  Third  Order  was  wanting,  the 
First  Order  was  at  least  less  prominent  than  it  was  in 
other  lands.     The  wealth  of  the  Church  had  been  already 
pointed  out  as  an  important  element  in  the  Duke's  ways 
and  means,  and  both  the  wealth  and  the  personal  prowess 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  33  a. 
VOL,  III.  U 
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OHAP.  zin.  of  the  Norman  Clergy  were^  when  the  day  came^  fieely 
placed  at  William's  diBposal.     The  peculiar  tradition  of 
Norman  Aflsemblies/  which  shut  out  the  Clergy  from  all 
share  in  the  national  deliberations^  seems  now  to  have  been 
relaxed.     It  is  implied^  rather  than  asserted^^  that  the 
Bishops  of  Normandy  were  present  in  the  Assembly  which 
now  met ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  main  stress  of  the  debates 
fell  on  the  lay  Barons,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly 
was  a  spirit  which  was  especially  theirs. 
Plftoe  of         And,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  differed  widely 
^  ^^'    from  that  of  an  English  Gemot,  the  place  of  its  meeting 
differed  no  less  characteristically  from  the  places  of  meet- 
ing most  familiar  to  Englishmen.    The  law  or  custom  of 
Eadward's  reign  had  chosen  three  of  the  chief  cities  of  Eng- 
land to  be,  each  in  turn,  the  place  of  meeting  for  English 
national  assemblies.    The  Norman  Assembly  met  in  a  ducal 
dwelling  &r  away  from  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Duchy.     It  was  gathered  on  a  spot  which  had  been  a  post 
of  strength  in  &r  earlier  times,  and  which,  after  ages  of 
neglect,  had  been  once  more  called  into  importance  by 
JuHobona  William  himself.    The  old  Roman  town  of  Juliobona  stood 
bonne  •  iti  ^^  ^^  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
Roman       j[^  representative,  the  modern  Lillebonne.  is  familiar  to 

remains.  r  ^  j  • 

travellers  and  students  as  one  of  the  spots  in  Northern 
Oaul  which  are  most  rich  in  antiquities  of  Roman  date.^ 
Within  the  present  century  a  Roman  theatre  has  been 
brought  to  light,  where  the  main  arrangements  of  the 
building  are  still  perfectly  preserved.  Its  solid  arches  and 
vast  masses  of  walls  still  attest  that  matchless  skill  of 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  197.  «  See  Oni.  Vit.  493  A,  B. 

'  Orderic  twice  stops  to  discuss  the  Roman  origin  of  Lillebonne  (554  C  and 
864  B,  C).  It  was  founded  by  Gains  Julius  Cssar  on  the  site  of  a  Gaulish 
town  called  Caletum,  which  he  had  destroyed.  It  was  called  Julia  after  his 
daughter.  In  Orderic*s  own  time  it  was  barbarously  called  "lUebona." 
William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  238),  from  whom  we  learn  that  Idllebonne  was 
the  place  of  meeting,  calls  it  ''Lillebona."   ■ 
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the   ancient    conquerors  in  the   constructive  art  of  the  oHAP.xm. 
boilder  which  has  made  their  works  sarvive  those  of  so 
many  kter  ages.     So  it  has  been  at  Lillebonne ;  the  works 
of  the  Boman  Csesars  have  proved  more  permanent  than 
the  works  of  the  Norman  Dukes.     Juliobona  seems  to  have  Decay  of 
sunk  into  insignificance  during  the  later  days  of  Boman    *^ 
sway.     It  seems  that^  before  the  Imperial  dominion  had 
fully  ceased,  while  the  land  was  wasted  alike  by   the 
Teutonic  invasions  and  by  the  disputes  of  contending  Em- 
perors or  Tyrants^  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  had 
been  largely  destroyed  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  employ 
their  materials  in  the  construction  of  defences  to  shelter 
what  was  allowed  to  remain.   Juliobona  dwindled  away,  and 
the  town  makes  no  figure  in  history,  until  William  called 
it  again  into  being,  as  if  expressly  to  become  the  scene  of 
this  memorable  meeting.^   On  a  slight  elevation  alike  above  The  cMtie 
the  modem  town  and  above  the  old  Boman  relic,  William  woiiam. 
had  reared  a  fortress  which  has  now  given  way,  partly  to 
the  military  reconstructions  of  later  ages,  partly  to  the 
sheer  barbarism  of  times  which  are  almost  our  own.     The 
site  was  a  noble  one.     The  theatre  below,  if  it  was  not 
already  hidden,  might  have  seemed  but  a  feeble  reproduc- 
tion by  the  hand  of  man  of  the  glorious  amphitheatre  in 
which  Lillebonne  has  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
From  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  of  later  days  the  eye  looks  Praient 
down  on  the  theatre  on  one  side,  on  the  other  side  on  the  lanebonne. 
modem  town,  with  the  graceful  spire  of  its  church,  a  work 
of  the  latest  days  of  mediseval  art.      But  the  eye  may 
almost  pass  by  both  to  gaze  on  the  wooded  hills  which,  save 
at  one  point  alone,  shut  in  the  view  on  every  side.    At  that 
point,  immediately  above  the  Boman  ruin,  the  hills,  like  the 

*  These  points  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Lillebonne  are  said  to  have  been  made 
oat  by  the  researches  of  M.  Deville.  But  I  am  sony  to  say  that  I  know 
those  researches  only  through  M.  Joanne's  excellent  Guide  to  Normandy, 
p.  343.     Lillebonne  however  is  a  place  which  speaks  for  itsel£ 

U  2 
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OHAF.  xm.  walls  of  the  theatre^  leave  a  gap  which  opens  a  view  of  the 
Seine  glistening  in  the  distance,  and  of  the  higher  hills  of 
the  land  between  the  Seine  and  the  Dive  which  form  the 
distant  horizon.  But  no  portion  of  the  work  of  the  great 
Duke  now  remains  on  that  noble  site.  His  donjon  has 
given  way  to  a  grand  round  tower  of  later  times,  and  to  a 
taller  one  of  octagonal  shape,  whose  shattered  walls  still 
rise  as  the  loftiest  point  of  town  or  fortress.  These  changes 
were  doubtless  due  to  the  fair  requirements  of  the  military 
art  of  later  ages.  But  William's  noblest  work  has  yielded 
to  baser  agents  of  destruction.  Within  his  fortress,  im- 
mediately above  the  theatre,  as  if  to  put  the  skill  of  his 
own  age  in  direct  competition  with  that  of  the  old  masters 
WiUiam'i  of  the  world»  William  had  built  a  noble  hall,  eveiy  stone  of 
deetnic^  which  has  been  destroyed  in  utter  wantonness,  but  of  whose 
tion.  general  aspect  a  sufficient  record  has  been  preserved.^    Like 

most  halls  of  that  and  of  the  two  immediately  succeeding 
ages — ^like  that  noble  episcopal  hall  at  Angers  which  we 
*may  take  as  the  best  representative  of  the  ducal  hall  at 
Lillebonne — a  vaulted  undercroft  supported  the  hall  itself. 
A  lower  range  of  doorways,  above  them  a  range  of  the 
small  coupled  windows  of  the  age,  marked  the  two  stages, 
and  produced  the  effect,  at  once  rich  and  solid,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  best  works  of  Norman  skill.     Within  that 
stately  hall,  divided,  no  doubt,  by  ranges  of  pillars  and 
arches  which  were  then  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  craftsman, 
William  now,  as  on  more  than  one  other  occasion,^  gathered 
together  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  his  Duchy,  to  hear  and 
to  ponder  the  mighty  scheme  on  which  his  heart  was  bent. 
Gennine         Narrow  as  was  the  constitution   of  the  •  Assembly,  it 
toiy  spi^  showed,  when  it  met,  no  lack  either  of  political  fortoight 
A  *^*  bl     ®^  ^^  parliamentary  boldness.   In  a  society  so  aristocratically 

^  See  the  view  in  Cotman's  Architectural  ADtiquities  of  Normandy,  p.  75. 
'  William  kept  his  court  ("  curia")  at  Lillebonne  in  1063.     See  Orderic, 
482  A.     A  synod  was  also  held  there  in  1080.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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constituted  as  that  of  Normandy  was,  the  nobles  are  in  truths  ohap.  xiu. 
in  a  political  sense^  the  people^  and  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  any  gathering  of  nobles  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
a  real  popular  assembly.^     William  had  already  consulted 
his  Senate;  he  had  now  to  bring  his  resolution^  fortified 
by  their  approval^  before  the  body  which  came'  as  near  as 
any  body  in  Normandy  could  come  to  the  character  of  an 
Assembly  of  the  Norman  People.     The  valiant  gentlemen 
of  Normandy,  as  wary  as  they  were  valiant,  proved  good 
guardians  of  the  public  purse,  trusty  keepers  of  what  one 
knows  not  whether  to  call  the  rights  of  the  nation  or  the 
privileges  of  their  order.     The  Duke  laid  his  case  before  William's 
them.     He  told  once  more  the  tale  of  his  own  rights  and  of  speech ; 
the  wrong  which  Harold  had  done  him.     He  said  that  his  t^e  wSSag? 
own  mind  was  to  assert  his  ri^rhts  by  force  of  arms.     He  nesa  of  the 

^  ^  Assembly, 

would  fiun  enter  England  in  the  course  of  the  year  on  and  asks 
which  they  had  entered.^    But  without  their  help  he  could  ^ount** 
do  nothing.     Of  his  own  he  had  neither  ships  enough  nor  *^®y  ^ 
men  enough  for  such  an  enterprise.     He  would  not  ask 
whether  they  would  help  him  in  such  a  cause.     He  took 
their  zeal  and  loyalty  for  granted;   he  asked  only  how 
many  ships,  how  many  men^  each  of  his  hearers  would 
bring  as  a  free-will  ofiering.^ 

A  Norman  Assembly  was  not  a  body  to  be  surprised  The  As- 
into  a  hasty  assent^  even  when  the  crafb  and  the  eloquence  ^sks  time 

to  consider. 

^  Ckympare  the  Diets  of  Poland,  at  once  the  most  aristocratic  and  the 
most  democratic  of  all  assemblies.  Compare  also  the  whole  history  of 
the  States  of  Britanny,  so  well  traced  out  by  the  Count  of  Cam^,  in  his 
EtaU  de  Bretagne,  The  second  order,  the  NoUeate,  was  always  more 
independent  than  either  the  Clergy  or  the  Burghers,  and  its  internal  con- 
stitution was  that  of  a  Landesgemeinde. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (124),  ''Quis  enim 
jttxta  prsestitutum  naves  perfici,  aut  perf ectis  remiges  inveniri,  annuo  spatio 
posse  speraret!*^ 

*  B<mum  de  Bou,  11 182  ; 

"  Ne  pot  mie  sanz  lor  ale  Die  chescnn  ke  il  li  fera, 

Avoir  grant  gent  b  grant  navie :     Kels  gonz  h  quantes  n^s  merra.*' 


bly. 


oppontion 
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OHAP.  xm.  of  William  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  Barons  asked 
foe^^^of  ^^^  *™®  ^  consider  of  their  answer.  They  would  debate 
tike  A«0iii-  among  themselves^  and  they  would  let  him  know  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  came.^  William  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  this  delay,  and  the  Assembly  broke  up  into  knots,  greater 
or  smaller,  each  eagerly  discussing  the  great  question. 
Parties  of  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred, 
gathered  round  this  or  that  energetic  speaker.'  Some 
professed  their  readiness  to  follow  the  Duke ;  others  were 
in  debt,  and  were  too  poor  to  venture  on  such  hazards.' 
Other  speakers  set  forth  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
to  the  enterprise.  Normandy  could  not  conquer  England;  their 
enterpnse.  ^^  ^^^  flourishing  land  would  be  ruined  by  the  attempt.'^ 
The  conquest  of  England  was  an  undertaking  beyond  the 
power  of  a  Roman  Emperor.^  Harold  and  his  land  were 
rich;  they  had  wealth  to  take  foreign  Kings  and  Dukes 
into  their  service;*  their  own  forces  were  in  mere  num« 
hers  such  as  Normandy  could  not  hope  to  strive  against.^ 
They  had  abundance  of  tried  soldiers,  and,  above  all,  tiiey 
had  a  mighty  fleet,  with  crews  skilled  beyond  other  men 

^  Boman  de  Bon,  11186  ; 

"  CH  dient  kll  en  pu>lereient, 
E  par  cunaeil  Ten  reBpondreient, 
E  H  Bua  lor  a  graant^." 

*  lb.  11196; 

"  Mult  Be  yont  entrels  dementant,        Ci  vint,  ci  qainze,  ci  quaranto, 
Par  tropeax  se  Yimt  cnnseillaQt,        Ci  trento,  ci  cent,  ci  seiBaDto.** 

*  lb.  1 1202; 

"  Li  altrefl  dieot  ke  pas  n'iront, 
Kar  molt  deibvent  h  porreB  Bont." 

*  Will.  Pict.  114.  "QniB  norA  hac  ezpeditione  pnloherrimtim  statam 
patriflB  in  omnem  redigi  miBeriam  non  timeret  T" 

'  lb.  "  Quia  Bomani  Imperatoris  opes  eft  vinci  difficultato  non  affinna- 
ret  ?"  The  ideas  of  Cains  Julius  CaBsar  and  of  King  Heniy  the  Fourth 
were  perhaps  a  little  inteimingled  in  the  mind  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisienz. 

*  lb.  123.  "Thesauris  ilium  abundare,  quibus  partis  sue  Duces  et  Beges 
prepotentes  oonducantor." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  49$.  "  Normannomm  paudtatem  non  pone  yinoero  Anglo- 
rum  multitudinem  aBserebant." 
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in  all  that  pertained  to  the  warfiure  of  the  sea.^  How  could  ohap.  xm. 
a  fleet  be  raised,  how  could  the  sailors  be  gathered  together^ 
how  could  they  be  taught,  within  a  year's  space,  to  cope 
with  such  an  enemy  ?^  The  feeliug  of  the  Assembly  was 
distinctly  against  so  desperate  an  enterprise  as  the  invasion 
of  Eugland.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hopes  and  schemes  of 
William  were  about  to  be  shattered  in  their  begmning 
through  the  opposition  of  his  own  subjects. 

A  daring,  though  cunning,  attempt  was  now  made  by  Attempt 
WiUiam  Fitz-Osbem,  the  Duke's  nearest  personal  friend,  piti- 
to  cajole  the  Assembly  into  an  assent  to  his  master's  will,  ^^j^i^ 
He  appealed  to  their  sense  of  feudal  honour;  they  owed^J^eAs- 

.  ,  Bembly. 

the  Duke  service  for  their  fie&;  let  them  come  forward 

and  do  with  a  good  heart  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 

their  tenure  of  their  fiefs  bound  them  to.     Let  not  their 

sovereign  be  driven  to  implore  the  services  of  his  subjects. 

Let  them  rather  forestal  his  will;  let  them  win  his  fiivour 

by  ready  offerings  even  beyond  their  power  to  ftdfil.^     He  He  points 

enlarged  on  the  cbaracter  of  the  lord  with  whom  they  danger  of 

had  to  deal.     William's  jealous  temper  would  not  brook  «PP<^tion. 

disappointment  at  their  hands.     It  would  be  the  worse 

for  them  in  the  end,  if  the  Duke  should  ever  have  to  say 

that  he  had  failed  in  his  enterprise  because  they  had  failed 

in  readiness  to  support  him.^ 

The  language  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  seems  to  have  He  u  com- 
startled  and  perplexed  even  the  stout  hearts  with  whom  to  sp^ak  in 

'  Will.  Pict.  124.  "GUaBem  [HenJdnm]  habere  plurimam,  hominee 
in  miniBteriis  nauticia  peritissimos,  qui  snpiiu  pericula  et  proalia  maritima 
ont  experti ;  terrii  iUiuB,  uti  divitiiB,  ita  militia  copi&,  hanc  multiplidtor 
tDperari."  '  See  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  395. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11914  > 

"ITatendez  mie  k'il  voe  priet,  Alez  avant,  ri  li  offiez 

Ke  ne  demandez  no]  respiet^  Molt  plus  ke  fatre  ne  poez." 

*  lb.  ii2ao; 

'*  8e  la  bosnigne  remaneit,  Ke  tut  areit  perdu  par  dob  ; 

Pftr  adventure  tost  direit,  Fetes  li  tant  ke  il  ne  die 

A  90  k'il  est  achoisonoe,  Ke  B*erre  seit  par  tob  faillie.'* 
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OHAP.  xni.  he  had  to  deal.    The  Barons  prayed  him  to  be  their  gpokes- 

5  th^°"    man  with  the  Duke.    He  knew  their  minds  and  could  speak 

Aaeambiy.  for  them  all,  and  they  would  be  bound  by  what  he  said.^ 

But  they  gave  him  no  direct  commission  to  bind  them 

to  any  consent  to  the  Duke's  demand.     Their  words  indeed 

tended  ominously  the  other  way;  they  feared  the  sea — 

so  changed  was  the  race  which  had  once  manned  the  ships 

of  Rolf  and  Harold  Blaatand — and  they  were  not  bound 

to  serve  beyond  it.^ 

Hu  speech      A  point  seemed  to  have  been  gained  by  the  seeming 

Duke ;       licence  gfiven  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Duke's  most  intimate 

friend  to  speak  as  he  would  in  the  name  of  the  whole 

baronage.     William  Fitz-Osbem  now  spoke  to  the  Duke. 

He  began  with  an  exordium  of  almost  cringing  loyalty, 

setting  forth  how  great  was  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 

Normans  for  their  prince,  and  how  there  was  no  danger 

which  they  would  not  willingly  undergo  in  his  service.' 

bis  large     But  the  orator  soon  overshot  his  mark.     He  promised,  in 

the  name  of  the  whole  Assembly,  that  every  man  would  not 

only  cross  the  sea  with  the  Duke,  but  would  bring  with 

him  double  the  contingent  to  which  his  holding  bound 

him.     The  lord  of  twenty  knights'  fees  would  serve  with 

forty  knights,    and    the    lord    of   a   hundred   with   two 

hundred.^    He  himself,  of  his  love  and  zeal,  would  fur- 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  iiaaS  ; 

"  Parlez  por  nos,  90  vos  pr^ioD,  Vos  dires  90  ke  yos  voldres. 

La  parole  Bor  vos  meton  :  Kos  feron  90  ke  yob  dires.*' 

'  lb.  iiaa6 ;  <'Sire,  font  il,  la  mer  doton, 

Ultre  mer  serYir  ne  deYon." 

*  lb.  1 1 244 ;  "  Por  YO8,  90  dient,  avancier, 
8e  lerreient  en  mer  n^ier, 
U  en  fea  ardent  geter.** 

Cf.  Psalm  IxYi.  11. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11351 ; 
'*  Se  bien  Tont  fot,  mielx  le  feront ;        E  ki  de  trente  aenrir  deit» 

Ensemble  o  yos  mer  paaseront,  De  sesaote  senrir  yos  Yelt, 

Yostre  servite  dobleront.  £  oil  ki  solt  servir  de  cent, 

Ki  solt  mener  Yint  cheYaliers,  Dous  cent  en  merra  bonement." 
Quarante  en  merra  volentiers, 
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nish   sixty  ships^   well  equipped^   and   filled  with  fight-  ohaf.  xiu. 
ing  men.^ 

The  Barons  now  felt  themselves  taken  in  a  snare.    They  disowned 
were  in  nearly  the  same  ease  as  the  Eang  against  whom  ^trons. 
they  were  called  on  to  march.     They  had  indeed  promised ; 
they  had  commissioned  William  Fitz-Osbem  to  speak  in 
their  names.     But  their  commission  had  been   stretched 
beyond  all  reasonable  construction;   their  spokesman  had 
pledged  them  to  engagements  which  had   never  entered 
into  their  minds.^     Loud  shouts  of  dissent  rose  through 
the  hall.     The  mention  of  serving  with  double  the  regular 
contingent  awakened  special  indignation.   With  a  true  par-  Fean  and 
liamentary  instinct,  the  Norman  Barons  feared  lest  a  con-  ^^he'°° 
sent  to  this  demand  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  -^«»«™Wy. 
lest  their  fie&  should  be  for  ever  burthened  with  this  double 
service.^    The  shouts  grew  louder ;  the  whole  hall  was  in 
confusion;  no  speaker  could  be  heard;   no  man   would 
hearken  to  reason  or  render  a  reason  for  himself.^ 

The  rash  speech  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  had  thus  de-  No  com- 
stroyed  all  hope  of  a  regular  parliamentary  consent  on^^^^ 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.      But  it  is  possible  that  the°?|^^® 
Duke  gained  in  the  end  by  the  hazardous  experiment  of  severally 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  11360  ; 

"  E  jo  merrai  en  boen  amor  Sesante  n^  apareillies 

En  la  buBoigne  mon  Seignor  De  homes  oumbatani  chargies.** 

*  Tb.  11264; 

"  Li  Barunz  tuit  se  merveillierent,        E  des  pramesses  k*il  £ueit. 
Mult  fremirent  h  grondillierent  Dune  il  no  aveit  nul  garant." 

Dee  paroles  ke  cil  diseit, 
»  lb.  11272; 

"  Li  servise  ki  est  doblez  £t  en  costume  seit  tenu, 

Creiment  k'il  seit  en  feu  tomez,    Et  par  costume  seit  rendu.'* 
See  Taylor's  note,  p.  108. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11278  ; 

"Nub  hoem  ne  poeit  altre  entendre 
Parole  olr  ne  raison  rendre.** 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.  B.  761  £),  in  his  abridged  narrative,  cuts  the 
matter  far  too  short.    I  do  not  remember  any  other  writer  who  mentions 
the  trick  of  William  Fitz-Osbem. 
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CHAP.  xni.  his  Seneschal.     It  is  even  possible  that  the  manoeuvre 
wonorer    i^ay  have   been  concerted  beforehand  between  him  and 

by  the  ^ 

Duke.  his  master.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  persuasion  could 
have  brought  the  Assembly  as  a  body  to  agree  to  the 
lavish  offer  of  volunteer  service  which  was  put  into  its 
mouth  by  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  waa  no  hope  of 
carrying  any  such  vote  on  a  formal  division.  But  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  speech  of  the  Seneschal 
hindered  any  formal  division  &om  being  taken.  The 
Assembly^  in  shorty  as  an  assembly^  was  broken  up.  The 
fiEigot  was  unloosed^  and  the  sticks  could  now  be  broken 
one  by  one.  The  baronage  of  Normandy  had  lost  all  the 
strength  of  union ;  they  were  brought,  one  by  one^  ydthin 
the  reach  of  the  personal  fascinations  of  their  sovereign. 
William  conferred  with  each  man  apart  ;^  he  employed 
all  his  arts  on  minds  which^  when  no  longer  strengthened 
by  the  sympathy  of  a  crowd,  could  not  refuse  anything 
that  he  asked.  He  pledged  himself  that  the  doubling  of 
their  services  should  not  become  a  precedent;  no  man's 
fief  should  be  burthened  with  any  charge  beyond  what  it 
had  borne  from  time  immemorial.^  Men  thus  personally 
appealed  to^  brought  in  this  way  within  the  magic  sphere 
of  princely  influence,  were  no  longer  slack  to  promise,  and 
having  once  promised,  they  were  not  sUck  to  fulfil.  Wil- 
liam had  more  than  gained  his  point.  If  he  had  not 
gained  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Norman  baronage  to 
his  expedition,  he  had  won  over  each  individual  Norman 
Baron  to  serve  him  as  a  volunteer.  And,  wary  as  ever, 
William  took  heed  that  no  man  who  had  promised  should 

'  So  WiUiAm  of  Mftlmesbniy,  ill.  338.  "  Snper  negotio  nngalonun  sen- 

tentiAB  BoiflcitatuB."  But  he  perhftps  goes  too  far  when  he  speaks  of  "  onmeB 
ejus  voluntatem  plausibus  excipientes." 
*  Roman  de  Bou,  11 290  ; 

"Xe  ke  jamez  d'ore  en  avant,  Forz  tel  ke  solt  estre  al  palm, 

90  lor  a  miz  en  convenant,  £  tel  come  lor  ancessor 

N*ierent  de  servise  requis,  Soleient  fere  a  lor  Seignor." 
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draw  back  from  his  promise.  His  scribes  and  clerks  were  ohap.  ziu. 
at  hand^  and  the  number  of  ships  and  soldiers  promised  by 
each  Baron  was  at  once  set  down  in  a  book.^  A  Domesday 
of  the  conquerors  was  in'short  drawn  up  in  the  ducal  hall 
at  Lillebonne»  a  forerunner  of  the  greater  Domesday  of  the 
conquered,  which^  twenty  years  later^  was  brought  to  King 
William  of  England  in  his  royal  palace  at  Winchester. 


§  4.  WiUiam*9  Allianee  mth  Tosiig. 

William  had  thusj  by  a  characteristic  effort  of  his  crafty  WiUiam's 
won  over  his  own  Duchy  to  support  him  in  his  enterprise,  gupp^  Si 
He  had  now  to  seek  for  allies  beyond  his  own  borders.  And,  ^>*»>d 
first  and  foremost,  it  concerned  him  to  know  whether  he 
could  look  for  any  support  in  the  land  to  whose  dominion 
he  aspired*    There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  show 
that  William  had  a  single  native  partizan  within  the  four 
seas   of   Britain.^     He  may  have   carried  on  intrigues  confined  to 
with  the  Normans  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to  remain    ^    ^^ 


in  England.  But  even  on  this  head  we  have  no  dis-  ^^ 
fdnct  evidence.  A  single  notice  some  months  later  seems 
to  show  that,  even  at  the  time  of  William'^s  landing,  the 
Normans  in  England,  however  eagerly  they  may  have 
wished  for  his  success,  looked  on  his  enterprise  as  hopeless.^ 
But  it  is  certain  that  one,  perhaps  two,^  native  English- 

*  Roman  de  Ron.  11298 ; 

"  E  li  Dns  fist  tot  enbrever, 
X^  fist  h  chevaUen  nombrer." 

*  I  have  road,  in  some  peerage  or  book  of  genealogy,  the  pedigree  of  some 
(me  who  professeB  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  English  knights  who 
went  over  to  ask  William  to  come  and  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Harold.    Tmly  pedigree>makers  will  say  anything. 

'  See  the  aooomit  of  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  in  William  of  Poitiers, 

*  By  the  second  I  mean  Ralph  of  Norfolk,  of  whoee  origin  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere.     See  Appendix  LL. 
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CHAP.  xm.  men  were  zealous  on  William's  behalf.     At  what  stage  of 

WiUiMn'a 
oause  em- 


*^'™'    his  negotiations  we  know  not,  but  seemingly  early  in  the 


bnoed  by   year.  One  Enfi^lishman  at  least  came  to  William's  court,  to 

the  DAn-  ... 

iabed         excite  him  to  war  against  England  and  to  offer  his  own 

^''^'       services  for  the  cause.     But  that  Englishman  was  no  dis- 
contented noble  at  Harold's  court,  no  leader  of  a  powerful 
faction  within  his  realm.     He  was  an  exile,  buoyed  up  by 
an  exile's  proverbially  desperate  hopes.     The  first  foreign 
volunteer  who  answered  to  William's  summons  was  Tostig 
the  son  of  Godwine.* 
Poflitiozi         In  the  banished  brother  of  the  English  King,  William 
Bdiemes      found  an  ally  willing  to  help  him  in  all  his  schemes,  an 
of  Tostig.    ^\iy  fi^r  more  impetuous  than  himself,  far  more  eager  to 
strike  a  blow  at  once  and  at  all  hazards.     The  fallen  Earl 
of  the  Northumbrians  had  sunk  from  bad  to  worse.     He 
had  now  thrown  off  every  feeling  of  an  Englishman  and 
a  brother  of  the  English  King.     He  had  once  perhaps 
dreamed  of  the  Kingdom  for  himself;  he  now  found  him- 
self shut  out  from  all  hopes  of  his  Earldom,  or  indeed  of 
restoration  in  any  shape.     Harold,  as  Earl,  at  the  North- 
hampton conference,  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  for  his 
brother;  but  he  had  agreed  to  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
which  the  national  voice  had  called  for,  and  he  had  not  as 
King  done  anything  to  recall  Tostig  to  his  country.     In 
fact  the  restoration'  of  Tostig  was  in  every  way  impossible. 
His  hope-    He  had  shown  his  thorough  unfitness  to  rule,  and  it  is 
rarton-      absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  to  sit 
^^'  down  and  live  peaceably  in  England  as  a  private  man. 

Harold  could  have  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
break  the  Oxford  compact,  to  dispossess  Morkere  of  the 
Earldom  which  had  been  so  solemnly  confirmed  to  him, 
and  to  set  his  brother  to  rule  once  more  over  the  unwilling 
people  of  Northumberland.  Nor  could  he  be  asked  to 
depose  in  favour  of  a  pardoned  outlaw  either  of  his  two 

^  On  the  movements  of  Tostig  see  Appendix  X. 
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loyal  brothers  who  ruled  in  Kent  and  in  East-Anglia.    Nor  chap.  xui. 
could  Tostig  reasonably  hope  that  Harold  would  put  him 
in  a  still  closer  relation  to  himself  by  restoring  the  West- 
Saxon  Earldom  in  his  &your.     In  shorty  no  banished  man 
ever  seemed  doomed  to  a  more  hopeless  banishment.     It  is 
not  wonderful  then  that  the  heart  of  Tostig  was  turned  to 
an  exceeding  bitterness  against  the  country  which  had  cast 
him  out^  and  against  the  brother  who  had  refused  to  sacri- 
fice the  public  weal  to  his  interests.     If  he  still  retained 
the  consciousness  of  originally  right  intentions^   such  a 
consciousness  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  murderer  of  GFamel  and  Ulf  may  have 
looked  on  himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  good  order 
among  the  barbarous  Northumbrians.     At  all  events^  he 
looked  on  himself  as  absolved  from  all  ties  either  to  his 
brother  or  to  his  country.     An  attempt  at  an  armed  return  He  deter- 
on  the  part  of  Tostig  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  U^t^tioir 
It  was  what  any  banished  man  of  that  age  was  sure  to  ^y  ^^'^' 
attempt,  if  he  could  only  collect  the  needful  force  in  any 
quarter.     Osgod  Clapa,  Gk)dwine,  Ml^r,  Harold  himself, 
had  all  set  him  the  example.     The  practice  was  so  common 
that  it  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  specially  blame- 
worthy.    If  we  blame  Harold  severely  for  the  slaughter 
at   Porlock,  it    is  really  because    he   pays  the   penalty 
of  his  greatness,  because  we  cannot  help  judging  him  by 
a  severer  standard  than  that  by  which  we  judge  smaller 
men.^     But  there  are  very  marked  degrees  in  a  course  Difference 
which,  however  usual  at  the  time,  must  be  set  down  as  being  the^we  of 
in  every  case  contrary  to  ideal  loyalty  and  patriotism.    The  T^^^  *"^* 
case  of  Godwine  needs  no  defence ;  it  is  covered  by  the  other  re- 
general  right  of  insurrection  against  mis-government.     If  exU^ 
Godwine  came  to  restore  himself,  he  came  also  to  deliver 
England.     Harold,  like   Osgod  Clapa,  tried  to  efiect  his 
return  by  the  help  of  mercenaries  hired  in  a  foreign  land. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 
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OHAP.  xm.  But  he  did  not  ally  himself  with  any  enemies  of  the  Sling 
or  Kingdom.  iElfgar^  on  his  first  banishment^  went  a  step 
farther  by  leaguing  himself  with  a  rebellious  vassal^  if  not 
within  the  Kingdom  of  England^  at  least  within  the 
Empire  of  Britain.^  On  the  occasion  of  his  second  banish- 
ment^ he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  help  of  a  fleet  of 
Wikings^  who  must  have  been  cruising  on  the  shores  of 
England  with  no  friendly  intent.^  All  these  are  steps  in 
a  descending  scale.  But  neither  Osgod  nor  Harold  nor 
^Ifgar  sank  to  the  wickedness  of  roaming  over  the  world  in 
search  of  any  foreign  potentate  who  would  restore  him  by 
force,  even  at  the  exx>ense  of  the  utter  subjugation  of 
England.  Tostig  alone  did  not  scruple  at  this  depth  of 
treason.  He  stands  before  us  as  acting  more  distinctly  as 
the  enemy  of  his  country  than  any  Englishman  whom  we 
have  come  across  since  the  days  of  iElfric  and  Eadric. 
Tortig  Tostig,  we  have  seen,  on  his  banishment  from  Eng- 

FUmdentoland^  took  rcfuge  with  his  brother-in-law  Count  Baldwin^ 
Normandy.  ^^^  gpent  the  winter  at  his  court.^     But,  early  in  the  next 
year,  perhaps  not  very  long  after  tiie  election  of  Harold^ 
most  likely  as  soon  as  tiie  news  of  the  messages  which 
passed  between  William  and  Harold  had  found  its  way  to 
Bruges,  Tostig  was  at  the  Court  of  William,  urging  him  to 
the  invasion  of  England.     He  eagerly  asked  the  Duke  how 
he  could  suffer  the  perjurer  to  reign/  and  promised  his  own 
Relations    vigorous  help  in  promoting  all  his  plans.^    It  would  seem 
William     that  he  reached  Normandy  before  the  Assembly  at  Lille- 
and  Tostig.  ly^j^^^  ^^^  {^  jg  g^^^  implied  that  the  exhortations  of  Tostig 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  387.  "  lb.  p.  434. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  501,  and  Appendix  X. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  49a  D.  "Tostious  .  . .  festinna  Normanniam  adiit,  et  Willel- 
mam  Ducem  cur  perjumm  sunm  regrnare  sineret  fortiter  redarguit.*'  The 
phrase  *'  perjnnis  sttup  "  is  like  the  common  phrase  of  '*  the  King's  rebels  *' 
and  such  like. 

*  lb.  "Seqae  fideliter,  si  ipse  cum  Norinannicis  viribus  in  Angliam 
transfretaret,  regni  decus  obtenturum  illi  spopondit." 
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were  among  the  induoements  which  led  William  to  sum-  chap.  xin. 
mon  that  Assembly.^  But  Tostig's  exhortations  oould  have 
been  only  a  very  secondary  inducement,  serving  at  most 
to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  resolution  which  William  had 
already  formed.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  William  to  sup- 
pose that  he  really  needed  Tostig  as  a  counsellor.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  men  are  perfectly  easy  to  understand ; 
the  small  man  was  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  momentary  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  man.  Though  Tostig  left  his 
wife  at  the  court  of  her  brother,  the  family  connexion 
between  Judith  and  Matilda  would  secure  him  a  brotherly 
reception  at  the  Court  of  Bouen ;  indeed  we  are  told  that, 
on  the  strength  of  that  connexion^  Tostig  and  William 
had  long  been  intimate  Mends.'  And  now  each  of  the 
two  friends  was  in  a  position  to  be  useful  to  the  other. 
Tostigj  driven  from  England,  was  in  search  of  foreign 
help^  and  the  Court  of  Normandy  was  the  natural  place 
for  him  to  seek  for  it  in  the  first  instance.  As  soon  as 
he  knew  of  William's  designs  on  the  English  Crown^  he 
would  hail  in  him  the  very  man  for  his  purpose.  And 
the  prince  who  already  contemplated  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land would  rejoice  at  an  alliance  with  the  banished  and 
hostile  brother  of  the  English  King.  Tostig  had  doubt- 
less^ after  the  manner  of  exiles^  persuaded  himself  that 
all  England  was  ready  to  welcome^  not  only  himself,  but 
any  stranger  who  might  appear  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
storing him.  William  was  too  wise  to  believe  tales  of 
this  kind^  but  he  might  well  look  on  Tostig  as  likely  to 
prove  an  useful  tool,  as  one  whose  incursions  might  serve 
to  harass  the  King  of  the  English^  and  to  distract  his  at- 
tention from  the  main  danger.  Tostig's  impetuous  temper 
would  naturally  call  for  earlier  and  more  effective  support 

^  Ord.  Vit.  493'A.  "  Ejus  ezhortationibus  animatus  NormanniaB  proceres 
ooDTocavit." 

'  lb.  491  D.     See  Appendix  N. 
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CHAP.  xm.  than  the  pradenoe  of  William  would  be  inclined  to  give^ 
or  indeed  than^  at  that  early  stage  of  his  preparations^ 
he  was  able  to  give.  It  was  undesirable  utterly  to  thwart 
Tostig^  or  to  make  an  enemy  of  him;  it  was  perhaps  be- 
Tostigftt-  coming  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  was  therefore 
land  with  *  allowed  to  make  an  incursion  on  the  English  coasts.  At 
j^^U^"  his  own  risk,  but  with  the  Duke's  sanction^  he  set  s^l 
May,  1066.  from  the  C6tentin  at  the  head  of  such  a  naval  force  as  he 
could  get  together.  This  force  would  doubtless  consist 
of  Flemish  and  Norman  mercenaries  and  volunteers.  The 
Norman  account  tells  us  that  King  Harold's  fleet  was 
so  vigorously  on  tiie  alert  that  Tostig  was  unable  to  land 
in  England^  while  contrary  winds  hindered  his  return  to 
Normandy.^  We  know  however  that  he  did  land  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  committed  considerable  ravages.^  But^ 
from  this  point,  the  career  of  Tostig  and  that  of  William 
become  altogether  distinct^  and  the  story  of  Tostig's  later 
doings  will  join  itself  to  another  thread  of  my  narrative. 
Tostig  probably  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  William's 
prudence ;  perhaps  he  thought  himself  forsaken^  or  even 
betrayed^  by  an  ally  whose  support  was  so  slowly  and 
grudgingly  given.  It  is  certain  that  he  soon  threw 
up  his  alliance  with  tiie  Norman  Duke,  and  sought  for 
more  ready  aid  elsewhere. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  493  C.  "  Inierea  Tosticua  in  Angliam  remeandi  lioeniiam 
a  Daoe  acoepit ;  eiqae  auziliiun  Buam,  tain  per  Be  qakm  per  omnes  amiooe 
snos,  firmiter  apopondit.  Sed,  aicut  Bcriptum  est,  'Homo  oogitat,  Deus 
ordinat,'  evenit  mult6  aliter  qiuuu  Bperabat.  Nam  de  Constantino  pe- 
lagUB  intravit,  sed  Angliam  attingere  nullatenas  potuit.  Heraldas  enim 
mare  navium  militnmque  copii  mnniemt,  ne  quis  hoetium  sine  grayi  con- 
flicta  introiret  in  regnum  quod  frandulenter  invaserat.  Tosticas  itaqne 
magnis  undique  premebatur  angustiis,  utpote  qui  nee  Angliam  per  bellum 
cum  paucis  contra  in  numeros  invadere,  nee  Normanniam  propter  oontra- 
rietatem  ventorum  poterat  repetere."  It  is  wonderful  how  many  under- 
takings in  this  age  were  thwarted  by  stress  of  weather. 

'  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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OHAP.  zni. 
§  5.  William's  Negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers. 

The  alliance  with  Tostig  was  a  mere  episode.  The  banished  wuium 
Earl  could  only  be  useAil  so  far  as  he  was  likely  to  make  ^^mteera 
a  diversion  of  which  William  might  take  advantage.    The  ^^'^^ 
Doke^s  serious  business  lay  on  the  continent.     He  invited 
soldiers  from  every  quarter;  the  spoils  of  England  were 
promised  as  their  reward,  and  that  promise  brought  abun- 
dance of  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  GFaul,  from  the  royal 
domains,  from  Britanny^  from  Poitou  and  Aquitaine^  and 
from  the  more  distant  land  of  Burgundy.^     Some  accounts 
even  bring  men  to  William's  muster  fi^m  the  Norman 
colonies  in  Southern  Italy.'    The  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  these  mercenaries  or  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Ro- 
mance-speaking Europe  is  an  undoubted  &ct^  and  it  is 
one  which  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind.    There  The  Con- 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  look  on  William's  in-  natioDAT 

vasion  as  a  national  Norman  undertakini?,  or  on  his  army  ^^rman 

°'  ^    "^  enterpnse. 

as  consisting  wholly  of  native  Normans.  We  have  just 
seen  that  it  was  only  as  volunteers  that  William's  own 
subjects  followed  him^  and  as  volunteers  men  of  any 
nation  who  chose  to  join  him  followed  him  equally.  But 
it  is  a  speaking  witness^  alike  to  William's  personal  ca- 
paciiy  for  rule  and  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  the 
Norman  national  character^  that  all  this  mixed  multitude 

^  Ord.  y it.  494  A.  "  Galli  namque  efc  Briiones,  Piciavini  et  Bux^ndiones, 
aliique  popiili  Ciaalpini  ad  bellum  transmarinum  convol&mntj  et  Anglice 
pnedflB  inhiantes  variis  eventibua  et  periculiB  terns  mariqae  sese  obtulenmt." 
LaippenbeT^  (545)*  *nd  Mr.  Thorpe  (ii.  286)  more  distinctly,  hints  that  it 
was  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Gisalpini "  that  Thierry 
got  his  Piedmontese.  We  have  already  seen  something  of  the  use  of 
the  word  as  well  as  of  "transmarinus."  See  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  a  10  (note  i), 
330,  627. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (▼.  359.  M.H.B.  861  C,  Giles  34)  makes  William  coant 
op  French,  Bretons,  Cenomannians,  and  adds, 

''  Appnlns  et  Calaber,  Siculns  quibus  jacula  fervet ; 
Normanni  faciles  actibus  egregiis.** 

VOL.  Til.  X 
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Few 

foreign 
prinoee 
served; 
the 


OHAP.  xm.  should  have  received  a  thoroughly  Norman  impress.  The 
Nomum  spoils  of  England  were  offered  to  all  who  would  come^ 
hnpr^sed  ^^^  ^^  ^  large  part  of  Europe  men  flocked  eagerly  to 
^\^}^        share  them.     But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  whole 

whole. 

enterprise  was  Norman.    The  leaders  of  the  enterprise^ 
the  Duke  himself  and  most  of  the  chief  commanders, 
were  Norman.    A  few  princes  or  men  of  princely  houses, 
like  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  Alan  of  Britanny,  com- 
^f  manded  their  contingents  in  person.     But  the  mass  of  the 
the  foreign  foreigners  were  mere  adventurers,  and  we  shall  find  that, 
adven-       when  the  day  of  battle  came,  they  served  under  a  Norman 
turers.       commander.    We  are  indeed  told  that  men  came   firom 
all  lands,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  to  main- 
tain the  righteous  cause  of  William.^     It  is  likely  enough 
that,  when  the  Papal  approval  was  once  given  to  the 
enterprise,  men  pressed,  as  they  did  in  after  years  to  the 
Crusade,  to  atone  for  past  acts  of  robbery  and  slaughter 
by  renewing  them  with  the  Church's  blessing.    But  all 
that  redeemed  William's  enterprise  from  being  an  entei^ 
prise  of  mere  brigandage  came  from  the  presence  of  his  own 
subjects.     The  instinct  of  mankind  is  right,  after  all,  in 
looking  on  the  Conquest  as  a  Norman  Conquest.     It  was 
the  native    Normans  who  were  really  foremost  in   the 
strife,  and  it  was  the  native  Normans  who  took  the  firmest 
root   in    the   conquered   land.      William's  true   strength 
lay,  after  all,  in  the  gallant  men  who  could  at  least  boast 
of  the  comparatively  ennobling  motive  that  they  were  sup- 
porting their  native  sovereign  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fancied 
rights. 
William's        The  share  then,  numerically  a  very  important   share. 

embaflsies        ,  ,  .^  .^  j:  7 

to  foreign   taken  in  the  expedition  by  foreign  adventurers  is  beyond 
powers,      ^u  doubt.     But  the  negotiations  between  William  and  the 


*  Will.  Pict.  IM.  '*Convenit  etiam  extenius  miles  in  auzilium  copi- 
OBUs,  quos  ex  parte  notissima  Dacis  liberalitas,  verum  amnet  juMttw  eautif^ 
fidticia  carUraaeU." 
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neighbouring  potentates  are  involved  in  no  small  obscurity  chap.  xm. 
and  contradiction.^     It  was  William's  manifest  interest  to 
obtain^  if  not  the  active  alliance^  at  any  rate  the  neutrality 
of  all  his  neighbours.     It  was  necessary  for  his  puipose  to 
feel  as  secure  as  he  could  make  himself  that  no  French  or 
Angevin  or  Breton  invasion  of  Normandy  would  take  place 
during  his  absence.   It  was  also  an  important  subsidiary  ob- 
ject to  obtain  from  the  neighbouring  princes  fiiU  licence  for 
their  subjects  to  take  a  share  in  the  enterprise.     For  these 
objects  he  sent  embassies  as  far  as  Germany  and  Denmark.  His  em- 
The  great  Emperor  Henry  the  Third  had  been,  as  I  need  King 
hardly  repeat^  the  constant  ally  of  England.     But  he  had  q^^jq^ 
now  been  dead  ten  years,  and  the  childhood  and  youth  of  of  Ger- 
his  son^  the  young  King  Henry,  was  a  time  of  distress  the 
and  confusion  for  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.    The  minority  ,o5?17o66. 
of  Henry  had  been,  in  many  points,  a  repetition  of  the  Compari- 
minority  of  William.     But  there  was  one  marked  difference  JJ^^the 
between  the  German  and  the  Norman  period  of  chaos.  "l'!L*Jf?*'*« 

^  of  William 

William  had  been  constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  and  of 
traitors,  and  of  foreign  enemies  who  sought  to  deprive  him  ^^^^, 
of  his  coronet  and  his  life.   Henry  had  not  as  yet  had  to  fear 
either  foreign  invaders  or  home-bred  rebels ;  he  was  simply 
passed  to  and  fro  between  the  hands  of  several  ambitious  men 
who  sought  to  reign  in  his  name.    And  it  is  an  instructive 
mark  of  the  difference  between  the  political  systems  of 
Germany  and  Normandy  that  the  men  who  sought  to  rule 
in  Henry's  name  were  almost  wholly  the  great  spiritual 
Princes  of  the  Empire.    While  still  a  child,  he  had  been,  by 
a  mixture  of  craft  and  violence,  transferred  from  the  care     io6a. 
of  his  mother  to  that  of  Hanno  Archbishop  of  Koln,^  and 
from  the  hands  of  Hanno  he  had  passed  into  those  of    1063* 
another    princely    churchman,   the    famous    Adalbert    of 

*  See  Appendix  W. 

*  See  the  stoiy  in  Lambert  and  Berthold  (ap.  Pertz,  ▼.  272;  under  the 
jear  1062.     Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  liL  74. 

X  a 
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oHAF.  xm.  Bremen.^      The    young    King   was    now    perhaps   just 
beginning  in  some  degree  to  exercise  a  will  of  his  own. 

1065.  He  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  been  girded  with 

1066.  the  sword  of  knighthood ; '  and  this  very  year  had  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Adalbert  and  the  partial  restoration  of  the  power 

No  men-    of  Hanno.^    But,  full  as  the  German  writers  are  as  to  the 

Norman     reign  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  minority  of  Henry  the 

Senmrn  *"*  Fo^"^^  ^^7  t^U  ^  absolutely  nothing  as  to  any  relations 

writers,      between  the  Empire  and  Normandy.*    William  is   not 

spoken  of  by  them  till  after  he  had  obtained  the  Crown  of 

England.^    From  Norman  sources  we  seem  to  hear  both  of 

an  alliance  with  the  great  Emperor  himself  and  of  a  later 

alliance  entered  into  during  his  son's  minority.^     Such  an 

alliance  in  the  Emperor's  life-time,  ten  years  or  more  back, 

need  not  have  been  in  any  way  directed  against  England. 

'  Lambert,  1063.  *'  Adalbertua  Premensis  Archiepifloopus  . .  .  ssepiba 
coUoquendo,  obeequendo  etiam  atque  adsentando,  ita  sibi  Begem  brcTi 
devinxerat,  ut,  cnteris  epiBCOpia  poethabitiB,  totns  in  eum  indinaretar,  et 
ipse  in  regno  commnni  pen^  monarohiam  UBurpare  yideretor.**  Hihnan, 
iu.  77. 

'  Lambert,  1065.  **  Per  oonoeasionem  ejoadem  Archiepisoopi  [Adalberti 
■€.]  primtm  se  Rex  anna  bellica  Buocinzit." 

'  lb.  1066.    Mibnan,  iiu  8t. 

*  It  was  Stamfordbridge,  not  Senlao,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lambert.     See  Appendix  M. 

'  Hemy,  in  his  own  troubles,  sent  an  embassy  to  William  (Bruno  de 
Bello  Saxonico,  c.  36,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  343).  See  also  the  amazing  account  of 
<*  Willehelmus  Bostar  "  in  Lambert,  1074.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  58a. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  says  first,  at  an  earlier  time  (lao),  '*  Admirabatur, 
laudabat,  ac  yenerabatur  eum  supra  nomina  Regum  Lnperii  Bomani 
majestas,  cujus  olim  gloriosissimus  moderator  Henrious,  Conradi  Lnperatoris 
Augusti  filius,  cum  ipso  etiam  turn  puero,  veluti  cum  nomxnatissimo  Bege, 
amidtiam  junxit  ac  sodetatem."  He  now  (i  33)  says,  "  Et  Romanorum  Im- 
peratori  [he  was  not  yet  Emperor]  Henrico,  Henrid  Imperatorisfilio,  nepoti 
Imperatoris  Chounradi,  noviter  junctus  fuit  in  amidtUt."  After  the  former 
passage  the  Archdeacon  adds,  what  is  yet  more  amazing,  that  the  Eastern 
Emperor  wished  for  William  as  a  neighbour  to  help  him  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  Mahometans ;  "  Optabat  hunc  vidnum  et  amicum  nobilis 
et  ampla,  multisque  Begibus  dominans  Constantinopolis,  quo  propugnatore 
spemeret  gravem  potentiam  Babylonis."  The  wise  proverb  rhw  ♦poyirdy 
fiKop  ^XV^»  ytlroya  oIk  fxpr  (Eginh.  Vita  K.  16)  muftt  have  been  forgotten. 
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And  an  alliance  with  Normandy  during  the  earliest  years  ohap.  xni. 
of  King   Henry,  while  he  was  still  under  his  ^o^h^^s^^noe 
guardianship^    might    seem    no    unlikely    object    of  his  of  the 
mother's    policy.     The  Empress  Agnes,  it  must  be  re- Agnes  in 
membered,   was   a   member   of  that   house    of  Poitiers  ^^^^^ 
which  had  suffered  so   deeply  at  the  hands  of  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou,^  and  she  might  very  naturally  seek  to  main- 
tain or  to  renew  a  connexion  with  a  power  which  was 
the  strongest  enemy  of  the  enemy  of  her  own  family. 
But,  at  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  power 
of  Agnes  had  wholly  passed  away;   alliance  with  Nor- 
mandy moreover  now  meant  hostility  to  England;  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  see  what  interest  either  the  young 
King  or  his  successive  archiepiscopal  advisers  could  have 
in  supporting  the  claims  of  William  against  the  claims  of 
Harold.     Our  Norman  informant  however  describes  Henry  German 
as,  in  high-sounding  but  somewhat  vague  terms,  com-tobe'pro- 
mitting  his  Kingdom  to  an  active  support  to  the  Norman  ^^^^ 
side.^     This  again,  strange  as  it  sounds,  can  hardly  be 
sheer  invention,  though  we  instinctively  suspect  exaggera- 
tion in  no  small  degree.     It  may  be  enough  if  we  suppose  Probable 
that  Henry  or  his  counsellors  agreed  to  put  no  hindrance  case. 
in  the  way  of  such  subjects  of  the  Empire  as  might  choose 
to  join  the  Norman  standard  as  volunteers. 

The  negotiations  with  Swend  of  Denmark  again  rest  Negotla- 
wholly  on  Norman  authority.      We  are  told  that    the  Swend  of 
Danish  King  promised  help  to  William,  which  promise  ^^^V» 
he  was  so  far  &om  keeping  that  he  sent  a  large  body  of  promises 

and  faitb" 

troops  to  the  support  of  Harold.^    With  this  latter  state-  leefmees. 

*  SeoTol.  ii.pp.  376, 373. 

•  WilL  Pict.  123.  "Cujus  [Henrici]  edioto  in  quemlibet  hoatem  (Jer- 
mania  ei,  postnlaret,  veniret  adjatrix." 

'  lb.  "Bex  quoque  Danorum  Saeniis  fidem  legationibus  ei  spopondit, 
sed  inimicis  ejus  aroicam  exhibebat  se  ftdelem,  sicut  in  sequentibus 
legendo  ipsiuB  detrimenta,  spectabis."  Thia  of  course  takes  in  the  help 
which  Swend  gave  to  the  English  insurgents  after  William's  coronation. 
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CHAP.  xni.  ment  I  shall  deal  in  its  proper  place.    As  for  negotiations 
between  William  and  Swend,  th^  are  perfectly  possible. 
Position     But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  interest  Swend  could  have  had 
tOT«8te  of    ^^  supporting  William.     Swend  was  the  cousin  of  Harold^ 
Swend.       and,  though  Godwine  had  resisted  his  claims  on  the  Eng- 
lish Crown^  alliance  witti  him  as  King  of  the  Danes  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  EarPs  policy.^    If  Swend  at 
this  time  cherished  any  hopes  of  the  English  Crown^  the 
succession  of  William  stood  far  more  directly  in  the  way  of 
those  hopes  than  the  succession  of  Harold.    Nothing  oould 
be  a  more  complete  hindrance  to  any  schemes  of  the  kind 
than  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  wholly  alien  invader.   On 
the  other  hand^  Swend's  chances  were  distinctly  bettered  by 
the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  dynasty  of  which  he  mig^ht 
almost  count  as  a  member.    If  then  Swend  had  really  deter- 
mined to  interfere  in  English  affidrs ^  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
intervention  would  have  been  on  t^e  side  of  Harold  and  not 
on  the  side  of  William.    But  it  is  &r  more  probable  that  the 
wariest  prince  in  Euroi>e  promised  neutrality  and  kept  it. 
Negotia-         Even   the  negotiations  of  William  with  princes  much 
^ons  wi      i^^earer  home  are  wrapped  up  in  no  small  obscurity.     One 
J^iJ^P-,,     manifest  obiect  was  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  frontier  in 

Dimculty  " 

as  to  the  the  direction  of  Paris.  William's  close  connexion  with 
betw^^n^  Baldwin  of  Flanders^  and  the  guardianship  exercised  by 
Sldwin*^  Baldwin  over  the  young  King  Philip,  might  seem  enough 
to  make  matters  tolerably  safe  on  that  side.  If  Bald- 
win's affinity  with  William  did  not  absolutely  secure  the 
co-operation  both  of  France  and  Flanders^  it  would  at 
any  rate^  it  might  be  thought^  secure  Normandy  against 
all  fear  of  attack  from  either  quarter  while  her  sovereign 
was  engaged  in  his  great  enterprise.  But^  in  the  only 
account  that  we  have^  Baldwin  is  not  introduced  as  acting 

but  it  must  be  connected  alao  with  William's  assertion  (p.  13a)  that  there 
were  Danish  troops  at  Senlac. 
^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  93. 
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at  all  in  his   character  of  guardian.      William  goes  as  chap.  xiii. 
his  own  ambassador  to   King  Philip.     The   two   princes  Interview 
meet  at  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Germer  in  the  district  phmrwid 
of  BeauvaiSj  a  spot  within  the  royal  dominions,  but  only  wuiiam. 
a  few  miles  from  the  border  Norman  town  of  Gk)urnay.^ 
William  asks  for  his  overlord's  help  in  his  enterprise,  and  William 
offers,  in  return  for  such  help,  to  hold  England,  no  lesshor"Eng- 
than  Normandy,  as  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.*   Philip  con-  ^^^^^ 
suits  his  nobles,  who  argue,  naturally  enough,  that  nothing  the  French 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  French  Kiugdom  than  any 
increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Norman  Duchy.    The  offer 
to  hold  England  in  fief  does  not  blind  them;  William's 
vassalage  for  England  will  be  still  more  nominal  than  his 
vassalage  for  Normandy.^  The  answer  given  is  therefore  un-  Philip  hos- 
bvourable ;  and  William  leaves  the  presence  of  his  suzerain  enterprise, 
wilh  very  high  words  on  his  lips.     Whether  this  story  be 
literally  true  or  not,  it  shows  how  familiar  to  men's  minds  the 
notion  of  Commendation,  even  on  ttie  greatest  scale,^  still  was. 
It  shows  how  little  of  indignity  attached  to  the  vassal's 
position,  and  of  how  little  practical  value  was  the  oath  of 
homage.    We  are  presently  told  that  Philip  in  no  way  pro- 
moted William^s  object,  but  that  he  rather  did  all  that  he 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  11326  ; 

"  En  Belveiain,  l^  Saint-Girmer 
Ala  li  Das  el  Rei  parler." 

I  &Dcy  that  the  splendid  church  of  this  monastery  is  less  known  than 
it  should  he  to  travellers  and  architectural  students.  It  contains  nothing 
80  old  as  the  days  of  William  and  Philip,  but,  among  other  magnificent 
portions,  it  has  a  Lady  Chapel  which  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  Chapel  of 
Heniy  the  Seventh  at  Westminster  and  of  that  of  Saint  Lewis  at  Paris. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11330  ; 

''Ke  se  tant  aidier  li  voleit,  Engleterre  de  li  prendreit, 

Ke  par  s*ale  ^ust  son  dreit,  £  volentiers  Ten  servireit.'* 

*  lb.  11362; 

"Quant  Engleterre  ara  cunquise,        Petit  sort,  maiz  meins  servira, 
Poiz  j^  n'areiz  de  li  serrise ;  Quant  plus  ara,  meins  vos  fera." 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  129-131,  247-250. 
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oHAP.  xni.  could  to  Iiinder  it.^    Instead  of  any  difitinct  aoconnt  of  Wil- 
Kogoiia-    liam's  negotiations  with  his  &ther-in-Iaw^  we  get  only  an 
Baldwin  of  unintelligible  romance.'    But  the  practical  issue  of  both  the 
French  and  the  Flemish  negotiations  seems  plain.    Neither 
Philip  nor  Baldwin,  in  their  character  as  sovereigns^  gave 
William  any  help.     It  is  even  probable  that  Philip,  so  fiir 
as  he  either  had  a  will  of  his  own  or  was  guided  by  French 
counsellors^  discouraged  William's  enterprise  rather  than 
French  and  promoted  it.   But  abundance  of  volunteers  from  both  France 
▼olunteen  oud  Flanders  took  service  in  William's  army.    The  Flem- 
Uam?        ^^i^>  above  all^  the  countrymen  of  Matilda^  pressed  eagerly 
"^7-        to  his  standard^  and  they  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Conquest  and  in  the  settlement  which  followed  it. 
Matilda's  son  Gerbod,^  Gilbert  of  Ghent/  and  Walter  of 
Flanders^^  aro  all  names  which  occur  among  the  conquerors 
of  England^  and  those  of  Gterbod  and  Gilbert  will  again 
appear  in  our  history. 
EuBtaoeof      In  the   region    intermediate    between  Normandy  and 
a  zaidoas    Flanders^  the  cause  of  William  was  eagerly  taken  up  by 
waiSLn     ^^^^^  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King 
Eadward.     He  had^  of  all  men,  wrongs,  as  he  would  deem 
them^  to  avenge  on  Harold  and  on  England.    The  chastise- 
ment whieh  Godwine  had  refused  to  work  on  the  insolent 
burghers  of  Dover*  might  now  at  last  be  wrought  on  them 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  11368; 

"Li  Reis  el  Due  aidier  ne  vout, 
Ainz  le  destorba  quant  il  pout." 

*  See  Roman  de  Rou,  11390*11433,  and  Appendix  W. 
'  See  above,  p.  86,  and  Appendix  N. 

*  See  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i.  400 ;  Mon.  Angl.  v.  491 ;  Ellis,  i.  422.  The 
charter  there  quoted  (later  than  1274),  by  an  amazing  piece  of  genealogy, 
makes  Gilbert  a  son  of  Count  Baldwin  and  a  nephew  of  William.  *'  Gisel- 
bertuB  de  Gaunt,  filius  Baldwini  ComiUs  de  FlandriA  venit  cum  WiUelmo 
Conqunstore  avunculo  suo  in  Angliam." 

'  Dugdale,  i.  425  ;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  959 ;  EUis,  i.  420,  504.  **  Walteruz 
Bee  .  .  .  venit  cum  Conqnasstore  et  habuit  hnreditatem  suam  in  FlandriA.*' 
He  appears  in  Domesday  as  "  Walterus  Flandrensis." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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and  on  their  whole  lace,  with  the  usurping  son  of  the  old  chap,  xiix, 
traitor  at  their  head.     Eustace  probably  needed  no  invita- 
tion to  take  his  share  in  the  enterprise.     He  came  himself^ 
and  he  induced  others  to  follow  the  same  course.     An  in- 
cidental notice  of  one  of  his  followers  throws  some  light  on         ^ 
the  class  of  men  who  flocked  to  William's  banners,  and  on 
the  rewards  which  they  received.     One  Greoflfrey,  an  officer  story  of 
of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer,  who  had  the  Ardree.  ° 
charge  of  its  possessions  in  the  County  of  Guisnes,  sent  his 
sons  Arnold  and  Geoffirey  to  the  war.     A  daily  pay  and 
various  gifts  from  the  Duke  were  their  immediate  reward, 
and  in  the  end  they  received  an  establishment  of  lands 
both  in  Essex  and  in  the  border  shires  of  Mercia  and 
East-Anglia,  under  the  superiority  of  their  patron  Count 
Eustace.^ 

But  the  country  from  which,  next  to  his  own  Duchy,  Great 
WiDiam  drew  most  support  in  his   enterprise,  was  un-  ^uidliarieB 
doubtedly  the  neighbouring,  the  nominally  vassal,  land  o(^^  ^"" 
Britanny.    When  we  remember  the  internal  dissensions  of 
that  country,  and  the  way  in  which  a  party  among  the  Bre-  state  of  the 
tons  had  supported  William  against  their  own  sovereign,*  wara^ngt 
this  is  in  no  way  wonderful.    And,  though  loyalty  to  a  ^"^JjJ!^ 
Norman  overlord  is  not  likely  to  have  counted  for  much,  popular  in 
another  motive  may  weU  have  worked  to  fill  the  Norman    "     °^" 
host  with  Breton  recruits.    The  Celtic  race  has  a  long 
memory,  and  the  prospect  of  waging  war  in  the  insular 
Britain  against  the  Saxon  intruder  may  not  have  been  with- 
out charms  for  the  descendants  of  the  Armorican  exiles. 
Certain  it  is  that  the    Breton   auxiliaries,   under   Alan  Servioes  of 
Fergant,  a  cousin  of  the  reigning  Count  Conan,  one  of  g„,t.     ^ 
the  many  sons  of  his  uncle  Odo,^  played  an  important 

*■  See  Appendix  Y.  '  See  above,  pp.  331,  253. 

'  On  Odo,  Bee  above,  pp.  168, 231.  This  Alan  Fergant  must  be  carefully 
distingniBhed  from  his  coasin  Alan  Fergant,  who  was  afterwardtf  Count  of 
Britanny,  and  who  married  William's  daughter  Constance.     See  the  pedi- 
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OHAP.  xni. 


Volanteen 
from  An- 
jou,Tou- 
raine,  &c. ; 
Geofireyof 
Chaumont. 


State  of 
Anjou. 

War  be- 
tween 
Geoffrey 
andFulk 
Bechin. 


part  in  the  oonqaest  of  England.  Even  Dinan^  so  lately 
besieged  by  William^  now  sent  its  lord  to  swell  William's 
muster.^  Helpers  came  also  from  more  southern  regions ; 
Hamon^  Viscount  of  Thouars  in  the  land  of  Poitou^  came 
at  the  head  of  his  force^  and^  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
was  admitted  to  William's  most  intimate  cotmsels.^  An- 
gevin auxiliaries  we  should  have  been  less  inclined  to  look 
for ;  but  tbey  too  are  mentioned  in  our  lists.^  We  find  also 
a  warrior  from  the  marchland  of  Tours  and  Blois,  Greoffirey 
of  Chaumont,  a  homager  of  Cotmt  Stephen  of  Chartres.  He, 
as  we  read  in  the  annals  of  his  house,  gave  up  all  his  fiefi 
to  Sulpicius  of  Amboise  the  husband  of  his  niece,  and 
himself  went  forth  to  win  new  fortunes  in  England.^ 
Yet  one  would  have  thought  that  the  condition  of  that 
part  of  Gaul  would  just  now  have  afforded  scope  enough 
for  the  energies  of  the  most  warlike.  The  two  suc- 
cessors of  Geofl5«y  Martel,  Geoflfrey  the  Bearded  and  our 
historian  Fulk  B.echin,  were  now  engaged  in  a  war  of 
brother  against  brother.^    It  was  in  this  very  year  that 

gree  drawn  out  by  Mrs.  Green,  PrinceaaeB,  L  25.  So  Roman  de  Ron, 
1 1508  ;  "Alain  Felgan  vint  el  passage, 

Ki  deB  Bretunz  out  grant  bamage.** 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  11511 ;  "E  li  Sire  i  Tint  de  Dinan." 

*  lb.  1 1505  ;  "  Le  yisquenB  i  vint  de  Toarz, 

Haimon  de  bien  grant  podir, 
E  ki  poeit  grant  gent  aveir.** 
Cf.  WilL  Pict.  142,  where  his  name  \b  written  **  Haimerius." 
"  Roman  de  Rou,  11312  ; 
"  Poiz  a  requis  sea  boons  veizins,      Gels  de  Pontif  h  de  Bok>igne, 
BretunZy  Mansels  et  AngevinB,      K'od  U  viegnent  en  sa  besoigne.'* 

*  liber  de  Castro  AmbasiK,  o.  iv.,  ap.  D'Achery,  ill.  276.  He  joined 
William  when  he  was  ^  omnem  militise  yaletudinem  qoam  invenire  potuit 
in  anna  oommovens,*'  and  when  "  ex  diversis  regionibua  optimi  milites  et 
bellicosi  gregatim  convenirent.'*  After  a  fitting  panegyric  we  read, 
"  Statim  ut  a  Guillermo  Duoe  fuit  agnitua,  super  omnes  ei  fiuniliarior  est 
habitus." 

^  See  the  account  of  this  war  in  the  Gesta  Consnlum,  D'Acfaeiy,  iii. 
3591  where  Fulk's  conduct  to  his  brother  is  called  a  "persequntio,'*  while 
Fulk  himself  (p.  233)  speaks  of  his  own  "  tribulatio  "  and  the  "  invasio  ** 
of  his  brother. 
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the  city  of  Angers  was  betrayed^  to  Fulk^  and  that  Count  ohap.  xul 
Geofliey  was  led  away  as  a  captive  to  Chinon,*  the  fort-  Geoflfrey    . 
less  overhanging  the  Yienne^  the  fortress  so  &nious  in  the  to  Fulk. 
days  when  Counts  of  Anjou  were  also  Kings  of  England,  '^^' 
and  so  fiunous  again  when  Capetian  royaliy,  banished  from 
its  own  Paris,  found  shelter  in  the  lands  which  had  once 
been  Angevin.     In  this  same  year  too  Conan  of  Britanny  Conan  of 
met  with  his  death,  and  met  it,  as  some  said,  by  thcj^^^"^' 
machinations  of  WiUiam,^    Strange  to  say,  this  suspicion  ^«»* 
reaches  us  only  from  the  Norman  side.     Other  authorities,  death. 
Breton  and  Angevin,  speak  only  of  a  war  which  Conan 
waged  against  Anjou,  and  in  which,  by  whatever  means, 
he  lost  his  life.    It  is  a  Norman  writer^  who  tells  us  how.  Legend  of 
when  William  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  ^^^th. 
Conan  sent  to  wish  him  good  luck  in  his  enterprise,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  demand  the  cession  of  Normandy  to 
himself.     He,  Conan,  was  the  lawfid  heir  of  the  Duchy ; 
the  Bastard  could  have  no  right;  the  Bastard  too,  with 
his  accomplices,  had  poisoned  Conan's  father  Alan,  and 
had,  up  to  that  day,  usurped  the  possession  of  a  land 
which  should  have  been  his.     If  Normandy  was  not  at 
once  surrendered  to  its  lawM  prince,  Conan  would  at 
once  assert  his  rights  with  his  whole  force.    William,  we 
are  told,  was  somewhat  frightened,  but  Gk)d  delivered 
him  out  of  his  danger.     There   was    a    Breton  noble, 
a  chamberlain  of  Conan,  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Wil- 
liam and  to  Conan  alike,  and  who  had  borne  the  message 
to  William  as  Conan's  ambassador.     He  undertook — at 

*  Great.  Cona.  959,  where  we  hear  of  **  proditio  **  and  '*  proditores/'  while 
Fulk  (n.  8.)  Bpeaka  only  of  a  "  campestre  proBlium  in  quo  eum  [Geoffirey] 
Dei  gratis  anperayi,"  and  adds  delicately,  '*  proinde  aocepi  civitatem  Ande- 
gavae."  See  aJao  the  two  Angevin  Chronicles  in  Labh^,  i.  276,  and,  more 
fully,  288.     These  troubles  were  among  the  effects  of  the  comet. 

'  Gest.  Con.  a6o.  "  Fulco  l^chin  Barbatum  fratrem  suum  captum  tenuit 
et  in  vinculis  Chainoni  oastro  posuit/' 
'  See  Appendix  Z. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.     He  in  followed  by  Benoit,  36866-36963. 
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CHAP.  xm.  whose  bidding  or  from  what  motive  we  are  not  told — ^to 
rid  the  world  of  his  Breton  master.  He  anointed  the 
gloves^  the  bridle^  and  the  hunting-horn  of  Conan  with 
poison.  The  Count  was  engaged  in  his  Angevin  cam- 
paig^^  and  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Ch&teau-Gontier, 
not  far  from  the  Cenomannian  border.  The  defenders 
had  capitulated,  and  Conan  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
very  act  of  making  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town. 
The  Count  put  on  his  gloves,  he  g^rasped  the  bridle,  and 
unwittingly  raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  The  poison 
took  effect,  and  before  long  Conan  was  a  corpse.  The 
murderer  left  the  Sreton  army,  and  brought  the  news  to 
William.  The  Duke  was  now  at  leisure  to  give  his  whole 
mind  to  the  expedition  against  England. 

If  such  a  tale  as  this  was  current,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  rumour  went  on  to  charge  William  with  having 
instigated  a  crime  by  which  he  so  greatly  profited.  As 
to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  I  might  almost  ropeat 
what  I  have  already  said  when  the  same  charge  was 
brought  against  William  in  the  matter  of  Walter  and 
Siota.^  The  whole  tale,  from  the  threat  of  Conan  on- 
wards, reads  like  a  romance.  Did  we  find  it  in  a  hostile 
Breton  or  Angevin  writer,  we  should  at  once  set  it  down 
as  an  invention  of  hostile  spite.  And  does  the  romance 
really  gain  any  further  authority,  because  it  has  found 
itfi  way  into  a  Norman  chronicle?  The  silence  of  the 
hostile  writers  surely  tells  more  on  the  other  side.  ^  Conan, 
it  seems  plain,  died  suddenly  during  his  Angevin  expedi- 
tion; it  was  easy  to  attribute  the  deed  to  William;  it 
was  no  less  easy  to  deck  out  the  story  with  romantic 
details.  That  William  was  a  secret  poisoner  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  ,*  but  an  English  writer  can  hardly  avoid  the 
remembrance  that,  while  the  deaths  of  Walter  and  Conan 
were  attributed  to  William,  perhaps  in  the  eleventh,  cer- 


WiUiam 
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r  with  the 
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probabili- 
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See  above,  p.  207. 
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tainly  in  the  twelfth  centary,  it  was  reserved  for  the  ohap.  xni. 
nineteenth  century  to  attribute  the  death  of  the  iBtheling 
Eadward  to  Harold.^ 

The  exact  order  of  all  these  proceedings  it  is  hopeless  Negotia- 
to  try  to  fix^  and  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  try  to  fix  their  the  Pope, 
relations  to  the  great  embassy  of  all.     Negotiations  with 
Counts  and  Kings  were^  in  the  age  which  was  just  open- 
ing, of  less  moment  than  negotiations  with  the  Apostolic 
throne.     And  indeed  it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
history  of  European  politics,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
occupant  of  the  Apostolic  throne  was  called  on  to  adjudge 
a  disputed  diadem.^    The  reigning  Pontiff  was  Anselm  of  Alexander 
Lucca,  who,  under  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Second,  had  1(^1.1073! 
succeeded  Nicolas  ,*  and,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
Anti-pope  Cadalous  of  Parma,  he  was  now  in  full  posses-     1064. 
sion  of  the  Holy  See.^     But  the  ruling  genius  of  thelnfla©n<» 
Papacy  was  already  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand.     He  itsBAim. 
was  who  discemed  how  much  the  Roman  Church  might 
gain  by  identifying  itself  with  the  cause  of  William.    The  WilUam'a 

enibassVi 

ambassador  of  William,  Gilbert,  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,^ 

'  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  41a. 

s  The  fiunoufl  application  of  Pippin  aa  to  the  lawfohieflB  of  deposing 
Childebert  was  rather  a  case  of  conscience. 

*  See  the  very  remarkable  account  of  these  straggles  in  Lambert,  1064. 
Mihnan,  iii.  S3.  With  the  high-minded  comments  of  the  impartial  Lambert 
it  is  well  to  compare  the  panegyric  of  the  partisan  William  of  Poitiers  (1^2). 
He  at  least  had  good  reason  to  say  that  Alexander  "  responsa  edebat  jnsta 
salntariaque."    So  Benolt,  36787 ; 

"  A  Bome  ert  done  pape  Alixandre, 
Jnsz  hoem«  saintismes  e  verais, 
Qoi  mult  tint  sainte  Iglise  en  pais." 
He  goes  on,  prematurely  enough,  to  say, 

"  A  lui  tramist  li  Seit  Guillaume 
Por  mostrer  Tovre  deu  reaume.** 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "Ne  justam  caussam  temeritas  deooloraret,  ad 
Apostolicum  .  .  .  misit,  justitiam  suscepti  belli  quantis  potuit  facundisB 
oerris  allegans."  The  name  of  this  eloquent  ambassador  comes  from 
Orderie,  493  B. 
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OHAP.  xm.  came  and  pleaded  his  master's  caase.     He  told  the  tale 
which  had  been  so  often  told  before,  the  rights  of  William, 
the  usurpation  and  perjury  of  Harold,  the  despite  done 
HeBBka     by  him  to  the  holy  relics.    William  craved  the  blessing 
Mproval     of  the  Holy  See  upon  his  righteous  cause ;  he  offered,  we 
entorprifle  *"^  *^'^*  ^^^  ^^  vague  and  ambiguous  language,  to  hold 
of  Ood  and  of  the  Apostle  the  Kingdom  which  he  hoped 
Debate      to  win.^     The  cause  was  debated  in  the  Conclave,  but 
Conolftve.    ^t  was  debated  after  the  hearing  of  one  side  only.     No 
akte*wit    ^^^^^  of  England  appeared  at  the  bar  of  Alexander  to 
by  Uarold.  defend  the  right  of  Harold  to  the  Crown  which  England 
had  given  him.     It  is  needless  to  seek  for  the  English 
King's  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  answer  the  accusa- 
A  defence  tion   of  William.*      It    is  enough  that,  however  ready 
aide  would  Harold,  as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  might  be  to  seek 
promk^"  spiritual  benefits  at  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  he 
thenghta   could   not,  as  a  King  of  the  English,  allow  that  any 
Oown.       power  to  give  or  take  away   the   English   Crown   was 
vested  anywhere  save  in  the  Assembly  of  the  English 
people.      To  plead  before  Alexander   would   have   been 
to  recognize  his  jurisdiction;  it  would  have  been  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Emperor  of  Britain  had  a  superior 
No  sum-     upon  earth.      But,  before  we  ask  why  Harold  did  not 
bal^y  sent  &ppear,  WO  might  perhaps  ask  whether  he  was  ever  sum- 
to  Harold,  inoned  to  appear,  and  whether  the  Roman  judgement 
was  not  pronounced  without  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
for  defence  being  allowed  to  the  accused.  No  writer  speaks 
of  any  summons  as  being  addressed  to  the  English  King ; 
one  writer  alone  hints  at  the  possibility  of  any  hearing 

^  Roman  de  Boa,  1 1446; 

"  E  Be  90  ert  ke  Dens  Tolsiat  De  Saint  Pierre  la  recevreit, 

K'il  Engleterre  conqu^ist,  Altre  fors  Dez  n'en  servireit." 

'  William  of  Malmesbniy  (iii.  238)  diacnsses  the  point ;  "Haroldua  id 
facere  sapersedit,  vel  quod  turgiduB  natarft  easeti  vel  quod  causss  diffideret, 
▼el  quod  nuntios  sues  a  Willelmo  et  ejus  complicibus,  qui  omnes  portus 
obsidebant,  impediri  timeret.**  There  was  clearly  no  record  or  received 
tradition  about  the  matter. 
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of  the  defence.^     But  the  cause  of  justice  did  not  lack  chap.  xm. 

advocates  even  in  the  Koman  Concbve.     When  Hilde- ^,^"™'^ 

cause  op- 
brand  dwelt  on   the  benefits  which  the   Church  would  poaed  by 

many 

gain  by  accepting  the  jurisdiction  thus  laid  at  its  feet^  of  the 
many  of  the  Cardinals  rejected  his  arguments  with  horror.  *°  " 
It  was  not  for  the  Church  to  become  a  partaker  in  deeds 
of  bloody  and  to  sanction  claims  which  could  only  be 
enforced  by  the  slaughter  of  so  many  men.^  But  in  the 
end  the  worse  reason  prevailed.  Even  in  ordinary  times^  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  sound  policy  to  welcome,  as 
far  as  might  be,  the  advances  of  a  prince  like  William, 
who,  pious  as  he  might  be,  had  not  always  shown  himself 
the  obedient  servant  of  Rome.  His  uncanonical  marriage/ 
and  one  or  two  other  exercises  of  independence  on  William's 
part,^  would  not  be  forgotten.     But,  far  above  all  these 

^  I  find  no  suggestion  of  the  possibUity  of  any  hearing  of  the  English 
side  anywhere  but  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  just  quoted. 

'  WiUiam  of  Malmesboiy  (u.  s.)  says  that  the  Pope  gave  judgement^ 
"  perpensis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus."  But  it  is  from  a  letter  written 
long  after  to  William  by  Hildebrand,  then  Gregory  the  Seventh,  that  we 
learn  how  strong  an  opposition  was  made  to  William's  claims.  The  letter 
is  dated  April  34th,  1080,  and  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  afiairs  of  the  see 
of  Le  Mans.  Gregory  says  to  William ;  "  Notum  esse  tibi  credo,  ex- 
cellentissiine  fili,  priusquam  ad  pontificale  culmen  ascenderem,  quanto 
semper  te  sincene  dilectionis  affecta  amavi,  qualem  etiam  me  tuis  negotiis 
et  quam  efficacem  exhibui,  insuper  ut  ad  regale  &8tigium  cresceres  quanto 
studio  Iftboravi.  Qud  pro  re  a  quibutdam  fratribuB  magnam  petU  infamiam 
pertuli,  submtirmuranttbua  quod  ad  tanta  homicidia  perpelranda,  tanto  favore 
meom  opertim  impendiuem.  Deus  verd  in  meA  conscientiA  testis  erat,  qu&m 
recto  id  animo  feceram,  sperans  per  gratiam  Dei  et  non  inaniter  confidens 
de  virtutibus  bonis  quie  in  te  erant,  quia  quanta  ad  sublimiora  proficeres, 
tantb  te  apud  Deum  et  sanctam  ecdesiam  (sicut  et  nunc,  Deo  gratian,  res 
est)  ex  bono  meliorem  exhiberes."  Ep.  Greg.  VII.  cxxxvi.,  ap.  Bouquet, 
xiv.  648. 

'  See  above,  p.  89  et  seqq. 

*  Orderic  (48  a  B)  tells  a  story  how,  at  one  stage  of  the  endless  negotia- 
tions about  Abbot  Robert  of  Saint  Evroul  (see  above,  p.  184),  Robert  came 
with  certain  Papal  Legates  to  claim  his  Abbey  ;  "  Audiens  ver6  Dux  .  .  . 
vehemeuter  iratus  dixit  se  quidem  Legatos  Papep  de  fide  et  relligione 
Christian^,  at  communis  patris,  libenter  susoepturum  ;  sed  si  quis  monacho- 
nnn  de  terrft  suA  calumniam  sibi  oontrariam  inferret,  ad  altiorem  quercum 
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oRAP.  xm.  lesser  questions.   Borne  was  already  beginning  to  prac- 
HUdZ        ^^  ^^  characteristic  arts  nnder  their  greatest  master, 
brand.        Slaughter,  robbery,  devastation,  all  the  horrors  of  an  un- 
provoked war  against  an  unoffending  nation,  were  to  be 
held  as  nothing  when  the  interest  of  the  Boman  See  was 
in  the  other  scale.     Never  before  had  such  an  opportunity 
been  offered  to  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman.      It  was 
not  merely  to  win  greater  authority  over  a  single  island. 
The  appeal  of  William  to  the  Papal  Court  created  a  pre- 
cedent by  which  the  Papal  Court  might  claim  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  Crowns  in  Christendom.     The  voice  of 
AlezMider  Hildebrand   conquered.      The   decree  went   forth   which 
BuU  in       declared  Harold  to  be  an  usurper  and  William  to  be  the 
WiiW^    lawful  claimant  of  the  English  Crown.      It  would  even 
seem  that   it  declared  the    English    King  and    all    his 
followers  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful.^    William  was  sent  forth  as  an  avenger,  to  chastise 
the  wrong  and  perjury  of  his  futhless  vassal.    But  he 
was  also  sent  forth  as  a  missionary,  to  guide  the  erring 
English  into  the  true  path,  to  teach  them  due  obedience 
to  Christ's  Vicar,  and  to  secure  a  more  punctual  payment 
of  the  temporal  dues  of  his  Apostle.'     The  cause  of  the 
invasion  was  blessed,  and  precious  gifts  were  sent  as  the 
Hugifts    visible  exponents  of  the  blessing.    A  costly  ring  was  sent 
containing  a  relic  holier,  it  may  be,  than  any  on  which 


to  William. 


yicins  Bily»  per  oapitium  irreTerenter  saspenramm."  This  was  in  1063. 
Williun  plainly  recognized  no  Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  when  the  witneases 
are  liable  to  be  hanged,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  can  hardly  be  called 
free. 

^  So  at  least  Waoe  (12353)  makes  William  say  after  he  is  landed  in 
England  ; 

"  E  si  saont  Engleiz  de  yeir,  Ke  cil  sunt  eseomengi^ 

A  tuz  le  velt  fere  saveir,  De  TApostoile  h  del  der^^." 

'  We  may  infer  this  last  object  from  the  care  with  which  William  (see 
Will.  Pict.  144)  took,  after  his  coronation,  to  send  to  Rome  "  Sancti  Petri 
pecuniam,"  and  also  from  his  famous  correspondence  with  Gregory.  See 
Lanfranr,  ep.  10  (Giles,  i.  3a). 
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Harold  had  swom,  a  hair  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.*  chap.  xm. 
And  with  the  ring  came  a  consecrated  banner,  to  hallow  The  con- 
the  canse  of  fraud  and  usurpation.^     Every  help  that  the  banner, 
religious  arts  of  the  age  could  give  was  bestowed  on  the  Perversion 
man  who  craved  a  blessing  on  the  removal  of  his  neigh-  religions 
bourns  landmark.     Every  terror  that  those  religious  artsj^|^*"* 
kept  in  store  for  the  blasphemer  and  the  heretic  was^gi^od. 
hurled  against  the   King  whose  axe  was  lifted  only  to 
defend  his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  people.     The 
name  had  not  yet  been  heard ;   but  in  truth  it  was  now  A  Cnisade 
that  the  first  Crusade  was  preached,  and  it  was  preached  ^«^ 
by  the  voice  of  Rome  against  the  liberties  of  England.         England. 


The  diplomacy  of  William  and  Lanfiranc  had  thus  com-  Complete 
pletely  triumphed.    The  great  fabric  of  deception  by  which  William's 
their  subtle  wits  had  cheated  both  themselves  and  others  diplomacy, 
was  now  brought  to  perfection.    The  cause  of  William 
was  accepted  by  the   voice  of  his   own  Duchy;   it  was 
accepted  by  tiie  public  voice  of  Europe;  it  was  hallowed 
by  the  judgement  of  the  common  Father  of  Christen- 
dom.    At  whatever  stage  in  William's  negotiations  the 
final  answer  from  Alexander  came,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  from  that  moment,  his  own  preparations  were  more 
vigorously  pressed  on,  and   that  recruits    pressed  more 
eagerly  to  his  standard.     His  own  hopes  and  the  hopes  of 
his  followers  now  rose  higher.     It  was  now  not  only  booty 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  1145a  ; 

"  Un  gon&non  e  nn  anel  Si  come  il  dit,  de  sos  la  pierre 

Mult  precioB  h  riche  h  bel ;        Aveit  nn  des  cheyenls  Saint  Pierre." 
For  a  hair  another  reading  has  a  tooth. 

*  The  banner  is  mentioned  by  most  writers.  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Vex- 
iUmn  acoepit  [Willelmns]  ejus  [Alexandri]  benignitate^  velut  sufBraginm 
Sancti  Petri;  qno  prime  confidentiiis  ac  tutiiis  inYsderet  adyersarium." 
Ord.  Vit.  493  G.  "YexiUnm  Sancti  Petri  Apostoli,  cnjns  mentis  ab  omni 
pericnlo  defenderetur,  transmisit."  WilL  Malms,  iii.  238.  "  Papa  vezillum 
in  Qmen  regni  Willelmo  oontradidit."  So  Wace,  u.  s.^  and  Benolt,  36807. 
Wace  calls  it  "gon&non/*  BenoH  "  enseigne." 

VOL.  m.  Y 
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(nuLP.  xm.  and  lands  and  lorddiips,  English  Earldoms  for  Norman 
knights  and  English  Bishopricks  for  Norman  priests^  that 
William  conld  ofibr  to  those  who  followed  him.  To  every 
man,  firom  whatever  qnarter  of  the  earth,  who  came  to 
serve  under  the  consecrated  banner  he  conld  now  offer  Ihe 
blessing  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  and  eveiy  spiritual  gift 
that  the  Pontiff's  hand  conld  bestow.  Never  surely  did 
the  world  see  a  more  perfect  triumph  of  unrighteous  craft 
than  when  the  invasion  of  England  was  undertaken  in  ihe 
name  of  religion. 

The  first  part  then  of  WilUam's  work  was  done.  We 
must  now  return  to  our  own  island,  threatened  as  she  was 
by  the  Norman  Duke  from  the  South,  threatened,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  her,  by  an  enemy  hardly  less  terrible 
from  the  quarter  whence  her  older  enemies  had  come.  It 
was  the  &te  of  England  in  this  memorable  year  to  be 
exposed  to  two  invasions  at  the  same  moment,  and  against 
two  invasions  at  the  same  moment  the  heart  and  arm  of 
Harold  himself  could  not  prevail. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TUB  NOEWEGIAN  INVASION  AND  THB  CAMPAIGN  O? 
BTAMTOBDBBIDOB.^ 

Thb  clouds  were  thus  gathering  in  the  direction  ofCourMof 
Normandy,  but  it  was  not  from  Normandy  that  the  first  }^on  the 
storm  was  to  break  upon  England.     Or  rather  it  was  Nor-  •^^  4' 

*  o  yanon  of 

mandy  which  sent  forth  those  first  few  drops  which  were  William, 
the  forerunners  of  the  tempest  to  come.  The  first  drop 
of  English  blood  that  was  shed,  the  first  rood  of  English 
ground  that  was  harried,  during  this  memorable  year,  was 
liie  work  of  men,  not  indeed  fighting  under  William's 
banner,  but  acting  at  least  with  William's  connivance, 
perhaps  under  his  direct  commission.  But  that  first  scene 
of  the  drama  was  the  mere  prelude  to  two  acts  as  stirring 
and  wonderful  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
bistoiy.  Of  the  two  enemies  of  England,  the  first  was  last 
and  the  last  was  first,  and  the  more  haste  was  emphatically 
not  the  better  speed.  The  fortune  of  William  changed  a 
mighty  rival  into  an  useful  pioneer,  and  changed  an  in- 
vasion which  might   have  destroyed   him  into  a   mere 

^  In  this  Chapter  we  of  coone  return  to  Engliih  anthoritieB,  to  the 
Chroniciee  and  Florence,  the  latter  now  diatinotlj  aasaming  the  character 
of  an  independent  authority.  These  we  have  to  compare  throughout  with 
the  groat  Korwegian  account,  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snoiro,  many 
of  the  details  of  which  are  manifestly  mythical.  A  few  scattered  hints 
inay  slso  be  picked  up  from  German,  Norman,  and  other  sources. 

T  Z 
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OHAF.  ziv.  diversion  in  his  &vour.  While  the  wary  Norman  was,  as 
ever,  biding  his  time,  another  more  impetuous  enemy  was 
to  make  his  venture  and  to  fail  in  it.  Before  we  come  to 
the  fall  of  Harold  of  England,  we  have  yet  to  see  him 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  glory.  Before  we  tell 
of  the  voyage  of  William  and  of  the  campaign  of  Hastings^ 
we  have  to  tell  of  the  voyage  of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of 
the  campaign  of  Stamfordbridge. 


§1.  Tke  First  Expedition  of  Tastig. 
May,  1066. 

Harold  of       We  left  King  Harold  of  England  undisputed  master  of 
^fpoB-  ^  his  whole  Kingdom.     He  had  won  over  the  malecontents 


hisKin^-    ^^  Northumberland;   he  had  held  his  Easter  Feast  and 
dom.  Gemot  at  Westminster;  and  the  hearts  of  England  and 

1066. '       of  the  world  had  been  stirred  and  affrighted  by  the  awful 
token  which  shone  over  them  in  the  heavens.     It  was 
about  the  beginning  of  May^  perhaps  before  the  warning 
star  had  ceased  blazing^  that  the  misfortunes  of  this  terrible 
May,  1066.  year  began.     The  first  blow  came  from  the  traitor  Tostig. 
Tostig        He  came  from  beyond  sea — ^that  is^  as  we  have  seen^  from 
Wigh™      Normandy  with  the  licence  of  William — and,  at  the  head 
of  his  ships  manned  with  Flemish  or  Norman  adventurers, 
he  sailed  first  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The  inhabitants,  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly — ^far  more  probably  the  latter — supplied 
him  with  money  and  provisions.^    He  then  sailed  along  the 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  sona  JMinefter  [after  the  appearance  of 
the  oomet]  com  Tostig  eorl  fram  begeondan  ntf  into  Wiht*  mid  8wa  myclam 
lilSe  swa  he  begytan  mihte.  And  him  man  geald  )>ar  eeigtSer  ge  feoh  ge 
metsunge."  So  Florence  ;  "  Non  mnltb  poet.  Gomes  ToBtiua  de  Flandrid 
[on  this  point  see  Appendix  Z]  rediens,  ad  Vectam  insuhun  i^pUcuit,  et 
postquam  insnlanos  sibi  tributum  et  stippendium  solvere  coegerat,  disoessit.'* 
The  Peterborough  Chronicler,  followed,  as  he  so  often  is,  by  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (ii.  218),  as  also  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  A), 
takes  no  notice  of  Tostig*s  movements  till  be  appears  in  the  Humber.    Tt^ 
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South.  Saxon  and  Kentish  coast,  the  coast  along  which,  ohap.  xiv. 

fourteen  years  before,  he  had  sailed  with  his  father  in  his  ^^^-^g  -^ 

glorious  return.     He  thus  passed  on  as  far  as  Sandwich,  Suwex  and 

marking  his  course,  wherever  he  went,  hj  ceaseless  and 

wanton  ravage;  he  did  harm  everjrwhere  where  he  might.^ 

But  King  Harold  was  now  making  ready  for  the  great  Great  pre- 

struggle.    No  view  of  his  position  can  be  more  false  than  ^Harold. 

that  which  describes  him  as  making  light  of  the  danger  g^tember. 

from  Normandy,  and  as  making  no  preparation  for  defence 

except  with  a  view  to  the  expected  invasion  from  Norway  .* 

The  truth  is  exactly  opposite.   The  King  was  busily  engaged 

in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  Kingdom  against  the 

Norman  before  there  was  any  reason  to  look  forward  to  any 

sort  of  danger  fix)m  the  Northman.     To  Harold  at  least 

his  great  rival's  purpose  was  known  from  the  beginning. 

He  was  already,  as  his  panegyrist  tells  us,  labouring  by ' 

land  and  by  sea  for  the  defence  of  his  country.^     He  was 

gathering  such  a  land-force  and  such  a  sea-force  as  no  King 

had  ever  before  gathered  in  this  land.^    He  was  still  in  He  hastens 

London  * — that  is  probably  at  Westminster — ^when  he  heard  don  to 

Sandwich. 
Norman  account,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  304),  makes  him 
not  land  in  England  at  all  till  be  comes  with  Harold  Hardrada. 

^  Chn>n«  Ab.  1066.  '^  And  f<5r  )»  Jxuion,  and  heaimas  dyde  egwar  be 
)iam  Bad  riman  )»  he  td  mihte,  oS  he  becom  to  Sandwic.'*  Flor.  Wig. 
"  Circa  ripaa  maris,  donee  ad  Sandicum  portom  veniret,  prsedas  exerouit." 

'  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  338.  "Pneterea,  qui  [Haroldus]  pntaret  minas 
WiUehni  numqnam  ad  &ctum  empturas,  quod  ille  conterminorum  Dncam 
beUis  implicaretnr,  totum  animum  otio  cum  subjectis  indulserat ;  nam 
prr>£BGi6^  nisi  quod  Norioomm  Regem  adventare  dididt,  nee  militem  con- 
Tocare  nee  aciem  dirigere  dignatus  fuisset." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Moz,  ut  regni  gubemacula  susceperatp  .  .  .  ooepit 
.  . .  pro  patrie  defensione  ipsemet  terr&  manque  desudare." 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Ab.  "  And  Harold  cyng  his  [Tostiges]  broffor  gegaedrade 
swa  mioelne  sciphere  and  eac  landherei  swa  nan  cyng  her  on  lande  ser  ne 
dyde-  forlmm  pe  him  wsm  gecyVd  )«t  Wyllehn  Bastard  [*'  WiUehn  eorll 
{ram  Kormandige,  Eadwardes  dngces  mag,**  Chron.  Ab.  and  FL  Wig.] 
wolde  hiOer  ["  cuman,"  Ab.]  and  9is  land  gewinnen,  eallswa  hit  sytTSan 
awSde.- 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.  *'  Da  cydde  man  Harolde  kynge  >e  on  Lun- 
dene  wase." 
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the  news  of  his  hiother's  appearance  at  Sandwich.  He 
therefore  hastened  his  preparationsi  and  leaving  London^ 
probably  under  the  command  of  LeofWine^  as  Earl  of  the 
neighbouring  shires^  he  himself  hastened  to  Sandwich. 
But  before  the  King  reached  Sandwich^  Tostig  had  sailed 
from  thence,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  the  sailors  of  that 
haven^  some  by  their  own  consent  and  some  by  foroe.^  It 
is  only  among  professional  sailors,  who  might  be  tempted 
by  promises  of  pay  and  plunder,  that  the  rebel  Earl  seems 
to  have  found  any  English  followers.  The  cruise  of  Tostig 
along  these  shores  must  have  struck  him  as  a  sad  contrast 
to  those  days  of  hope  when  the  whole  population  of  the 
maritime  shires  came  flocking  to  the  coast  ready  to  live  and 
die  with  Earl  Godwine.*  With  his  force  thus  increased  to 
sixty  ships,  Tostig  sailed  northwards ;  he  then  entered  the 
Humber  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Lindesey  in  the  Earldom  of 
his  enemy  Eadwine.^  Here  he  acted  like  Swend  himself,  or 
like  the  earlier  destroyers  of  the  days  of  iBlfi^d.  He  burned 
towns  and  slew  many  good  men.  The  two  Northern  Earb 
were  not  wanting  to  their  duty  on  this  occasion.  Indeed 
their  interest  and  their  duty  too  exactly  coincided  to  allow 
of  any  remissness.  They  had  no  chance  of  finding  their 
own  profit  in  treason,  like  the  traitors  of  an  earlier  time. 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  hastened  to  the  suffering  districts 
with  the  levies  of  the  country,  and  drove  away  Tostig 
and  his  plunderers.^    The  sailors  who  had  followed  him, 

^  Ghron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  Tostig  )»t  gf'axode  )»t  Harold  cing  w«n  toward 
Sandwic,  )»  for  he  of  Sandwie,  and  nam  of  pam  bataekarlon  smne  mid  him« 
sume  JnuioeB,  same  nn))ances."  So  Florence ;  **  De  butsecarlis  quosdam 
▼olentes,  quosdam  nolentes,  secum  assamens." 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  **  And  gewende  )>a  nofS  into  [Humbran]  and  fner  hergode 
on  Lindesege."  So  Florence ;  "  Recessit,  et  cursum  ad  Lindesegiam 
direxit.*'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  "  And  pi  hwile  com  Tostig  eorl  into  Hum- 
bran  mid  sixtigom  scipum.'*  80  "William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  228  ;  *'  Eodom 
anno  Tostinus>  a  FlandriA  in  Humbram  navigio  sezaginta  naviom  delatus, 
ea  qosB  droa  oram  flominis  erant  piratids  excundonibus  infestabat." 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  1066.    '*And  Eadwine  eorl  com  mid  landferde. 
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willingly  and  unwillingly^  firom  Sandwioh^  now  forsook  him.^  ohap.  xiv. 
The  one  class  saw  no  farther  chance  of  pay  or  plunder;  the 
others  were  doubtless  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape 
finom  a  service  which  they  disliked.    Tostig^  with  twelve  and  takes 
small  vessels^'  now  sailed  for  Scotland  and  sought  shelter  s^laSi, 
with  his  sworn  brother  Eling  Malcolm*  The  tie  of  brother- 
hood had  not  preserved  Northumberland  from  ravage  while 
Tostig  was  still  discharging  his  duty  as  an  English  Earl;' 
but  his  position  of  hostility  to  his  country  now  earned  him 
a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Scottish  court.    Malcolm  received 
his  brother,  and  supplied  his  force  with  provisions;   and 
Tostig  remained  under  his  protection  during  the  whole 
summer. 


§  2.  Ibstiff's  qpplicatioM  to  Swend  and  Harold  Hardrada. 

We  have  now  reached  a  most  fascinating,  and  at  the  Saga  of 
same  time  a  most  difficulty  part  of  our  story.  We  aresaidrada. 
landed  in  the  fiunous  and  magnificent  Saga  of  Harold 
Hardiada.  The  tale^  as  it  appears  in  Norwegian  legen- 
dary history,  is  so  complete,  and  it  is  told  with  such 
thoroughly  poetic  spirit^  that  it  goes  deeply  against  the 
grain  to^have  to  suggest  that  nearly  every  detail  must  be 
mythical.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  turn  from  the  glowing 
strains  of  the  Norwegian  prose  epic  to  the  meagre  entries 
of  our  own  Chronicles,  and  to  pronounce  that  all  that  is 
not  distinctly  confirmed  by  English  testimony  is^  to  say  the 
leasts  untrustworthy.  A  void  is  left  which  history  cannot 
fill^  and  which  it  is  forbidden  to  the  historian  to  fill  up  from 

and  adraf  faine  tit."  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  and  Florence  add  Morkere ; 
10  William  of  Malmesburj  (ii.  laS) ;  "  Ab  Edwino  et  Morchardo,  coneordu 
poiaUicB  fratrUmi,  impigrb  de  proyinciA  pulsua." 

>  CbroniL  Wig. Petrib.  ''And  [>a  bateecarlaB  hine  forBOcan." 

*  lb.  "  And  he  for  to  Sootlande  mid  zii.  snaocnm." 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  pp.  384,  453. 
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OHAP.  xiT.  the  resoorces  of  his  own  imagination.  Mj  only  course 
will  be  to  follow  the  story  in  the  Saga^  so  far  as  it  is 
recommended  either  by  intrinsic  probabiliiy  or  by  its  con- 
formity to  our  own  annals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  those  particulars  in  which  authentic  evidence  shows 
that  the  details  must  be  fabulous. 
War  be-  The  renowned  Norwegian  King  was  just  now  enjoying, 
Harold  ^^»  what  to  his  mind  it  more  likely  seemed,  sufiRering  under, 
aiKlSwend.  gj^  unusual  state  of  quiet.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  had 
been  spent  in  a  constant  struggle  with  Swend  of  Denmark. 
The  details  of  their  warfare  do  not  concern  English  his- 
tory. Yet  an  English  historian  must  feel  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion in  recording  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  with 
which  a  man  so  closely  connected  with  England  as  Swend 
was  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  withstood,  and  at  last 
Peace  successfully  withstood,  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Two  years 
themr"  earlier  than  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  peace 
1064*  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  ELings  on  perfectly 
equal  terms.^  Now  the  war  had  been  whoUy  defensive  on 
the  part  of  Swend,  while  Harold  had  been  seeking  to  annex 
Denmark  to  his  own  dominions.  It  was  therefore  a  dis- 
tinct triumph  on  the  part  of  the  prudent  Danish  King, 
when  Harold  acknowledged  his  title  and  engaged  to  cease 
from  all  further  attacks  on  his  Kingdom.  Harold  thus  had 
his  hands  free ;  disputes  with  his  own  subjects,  arising  out 
of  the  harshness  of  his  government,  were  constantly  occur- 
ring,^ but  they  did  not  seriously  weaken  his  power.  The 
whole  force  of  Norway,  under  the  most  valiant  and  adven- 
turous of  her  Kings,  a  force  practised  rather  than  weakened 
by  the  long  war  with  Denmark,  stood  ready  for  some  new 
enterprise,  and  such  an  enterprise  was  before  long  sug- 
gested by  the  banished  English  Earl. 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,]ii.  70.  The  peace  was  made  on  the  tenna  of  the  iicUut 
in  quo, 
*  See  the  quotation  from  Adam  of  Bremen  in  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
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That  Harold  Hardrada  invaded  England  in  partnership  obaf.  xiv. 
with  Tostig  is  certain;  but  the  circumstances  of  their  ^j^^'JI^l^ 
agreement  are  involved  in  much  difficulty  and  contradic-  ^^^^ 
tion.      The  authentic  English  narrative  says  nothing  of  Norman, 
any  personal  application  to  Harold  on  the  part  of  Tostig  Korwegian 
bdbre  they  met  on  the  Scottish  coast.     And  it  is  by*<^^^**- 
no  means  easy  to  make  the  alleged  voyages  of  Tostig  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  fit  in  with  the  English  chronology. 
Indeed  the  English  account  might  rather  suggest  that 
Harold  Hardrada  had  planned  his  invasion  of  England 
quite  independently  of  Tostig^  and  that  the  junction  of 
their  forces  ^happened  quite  incidentally,  after  the  Nor- 
w^^n  King  had  already  set  sail.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway  is  asserted  in  the  Norman 
version,  and  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Norwegian  Saga. 
I  shall  discuss  the  details  of  these  different  versions  else- 
where.^ It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile 
Tostig's  voyage  with  the  English  narrative,  but  it  can  be 
done  only  by  wholly  giving  up  the  chronology,  and  per- 
haps some  other  details,  of  the  Saga.    The  English  account 
at  least  shows  that,  if  Tostig  made  any  application  to 
Harold  at  all,  it  must  have  been  made  after  he  had  taken 
shelter  in  Scotland,  and  it  would  suggest  that  it  was  made 
by  messengers  rather  than  personaUy.  With  these  cautions, 
I  tell  the  tale  as  I  find  it  in  the  Saga,  warning  the  reader 
that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  a  single  detail. 

The  Norwegian  story  makes  Tostig,  on  his  banishment,  Norwegian 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  placed  aft;er  his  brother's  T^g 
election  to  the  Kingdom,^  take  the  course  so  familiar  to  "^J^^§ 
banished  Englishmen  a  few  years  earlier.^    He  goes  first  of  Den- 
to  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Denmark,  by  way  of  Friesland.^  which  is 
His  object  was  to  g^t  help  from  his  cousin  Eling  Swend  to  ^ 

>  See  Appendix  X.        'See  voLii.  p.  627.        '  See  vol.  ii.  90, 106, 151. 
*  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  195  ;  Laing,  iii.  78.     See  Appendix  BB. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  enable  him  to  recover  his  Earldom.  The  prudent  King 
offered  him  an  Earldom  in  Denmark  inntead.  For  this 
Tostig  had  no  mind;  he  wished  to  recover  Northmnber- 
land  at  all  hazards.  If  Swend  would  not  give  him  forces 
for  that  purpose^  he  was  ready  to  go  a  step  further.  He 
proposed  to  Swend  to  revive  his  old  claim  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  and  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
He,  Tostig,  would  help  him  in  such  an  enterprise  with  all 
the  force  that  he  could  command.  Swend  could  not  fail 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  which  had  been  so  sucoessfoUy 
accomplished  by  his  uncle  Cnut.  But  the  Danish  King 
had  learned  to  distrust  his  own  power  for  such  an  achieve- 
ment, and  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  put  little 
fidth  in  an  exile's  estimate  of  his  own  influence  in  the 
country  from  which  he  has  been  driven.  Cnut  was  a  great 
man  and  a  lucky  man;  he,  Swend,  laid  no  claim  to  either 
the  greatness  or  the  good  luck  of  his  uncle.  Cnut  had 
inherited  Denmark  ;^  he  had  won  Norway  without  striking 
a  blow ;  but  in  order  to  win  England  he  had  to  strike 
many  blows  and  to  put  his  life  in  great  jeopardy.  Swend, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  Denmark 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  Norwegian  King.  He  would 
therefore  stay  at  home  and  would  not  run  any  desperate 
risks.  Tostig  left  him  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for 
his  lack  of  enterprise  and  his  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
a  kinsman.  Swend  might  have  answered  that  Harold  of 
England  was  a  kinsman  no  less  than  his  brother,  and  that 
the  gratitude  which  he  himself  imdoubtedly  owed  to  the 
memory  of  Oodwine  passed  much  more  naturally  to  the 
head  of  the  fiunily  than  to  one  engaged  in  treason  against 
his  house  and  country. 

^  "  Enn  Gamli  Kniitr  konungr  eignadis  at  erfil  Daxia-rlki,  en  med  hemadi 
oo  oiTosto  England'*  (Johnstonei  194).  But  England  was  CnuVs  first 
Kingdom ;  he  did  not  suooeed  to  Denmark  till  the  death  or  deposition  of 
his  brother  Harold.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  403,  465.)  This  is  another  proof  how 
utterly  the  short  reign  of  Harold  was  fbi^gotten. 
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From  Denmark  Tostig^  so  the  story  says^  went  on  to  ohap.  ziv. 
Norway  to  seek  help  from  its  King  Harold  Hardcada.    He  '^^^J^- 
found  kim  in  Viken^  the  sooth-eastern  corner  of  the  Nor-  way,  and 
w^^ian  Kingdom.     He  opened  his  errand  to  Harold  in  the  of  Haro^ 
same  order  in  which  he  had  opened  it  to  Swend.    That  is  ^^'f**'"^- 

'  Hia  first 

to  say,  he  at  first  simply  asked  for  help  to  recover  his  Earl-  proposal ; 
dom.    This  proposal  found  as  little  fa,voxa  from  Harold  as  j^^er  his 
it  had  fomid  fi^m  Swend.    The  Northmen,  so  said  their  Earldom. 
King,  would  have  no  mind  for  a  war  in  England  under  an  zefosij. 
English  leader;  common  report  said  that  the  English  were 
not  men  in  whom  it  was  safe  to  put  much  trust.^    The 
massacre  of  Saint  Brice^  the  deposition  of  Harthacnut,  the 
refusal  to  hearken  to  the  claims  which  Magnus  had  founded 
on  his  agreement  with  Harthacnut^  may  all  have  passed 
across  the  mind  of  Harold  Hardrada.     He  had  little  mind 
for  an  undertaking  which  promised  so  much  danger^  and 
80  little  profit  in  case  of  success.    Tostig  had  therefore  to  Tostig's 
tempt  him  by  the  same  bait  which  he  had  before  ofiered  to  raopooal; 
Swend.    Let  the  King  of  the  Northmen  enter  England,  ^^^ J^ 
not  merely  to  restore  an  English  Earl,  but  to  place  the  ^/Jl 
Imperial  Crown  of  Britain  upon  his  own  head.    Let  Harold  and  Tostig 
be  King  over  the  whole  land;  Tostig  would  ask  only  to  be  kingTver 
Under-king  of  half  England,  no  doubt  of  its  northern  half.  ^^^' 
He  would  become  King  Harold's  man,  and  would  serve 
him  fiEuthfiilly  all  the  days  of  his  life.'     He  then  set  him- 
self to  answer  the  objections  to  the  enterprise  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  Norwegian  King.    Tostig  seems  really 
to  have  believed  that,  after  all  that  happened,  he  still  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fidthful  Thegns  in  Northumberland. 

^  Johnstone,  p.  195.  "  Msola  menn  J»at,  segir  hann,  at  ^  hinir  Ensko 
se  eigi  alltrtUr.*' 

*  Qideric  (493  D)  makes  Tostig  make  this  proposal  to  Harold;  "Me- 
dietatem  Anglitf  yobis  rotinete,  aliamqne  mihi,  qui  vobis  iiide  fideliter 
senriam,  rotinete."  The  proposal  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  any  one  who 
represented,  or  claimed  to  represent^  Northumberland.  Compare  William's 
alleged  offisr  to  Harold  of  England  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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oHAP.  xrv.  The  expedition^  be  argued^  would  be  one  of  a  widely  dif- 
M^lwUff!^  ferent  nature  from  tbe  expedition  of  Magnus  against  Eng- 
land or  tbe  expeditions  of  Harold  bimself  against  Den- 
mark. Tbe  main  obstacle  to  success  in  tbose  undertakings 
would  not  be  present  in  tbat  wbicb  Tostig  itow  counselled. 
Wby  was  the  agreement  between  Harthacnut  and  Magnus 
set  aside  ?  Why  did  not  Magnus  venture  to  make  good  his 
claims  on  England  against  Eadward  ?  Why  had  Magnus 
overcome  Denmark  with  ease,  while  Harold  himself  had 
failed  in  tbe  same  attempt?  Success  or  fidlure  in  such 
attempts  depended  wholly  on  ibe  disposition  of  tbe  chie& 
and  the  people  of  the  invaded  land.  Magnus  bad  succeeded 
in  Denmark^  because  tbe  chief  men  of  Denmark  were  on 
his  side:  Harold  bad  failed^  because  the  whole  Danish 
nation  bad  been  against  him.^  So  Magnus  bad  shrunk 
from  asserting  his  claims  against  Eadward,  because  Ead- 
ward was  tbe  King  whom  the  whole  people  of  England 
bad  chosen  to  reign  over  tbem.  But  now  the  state  of 
things  was  changed.  He,  Tostig,  deemed  bimself  tbe 
equal  of  his  brother  in  all  but  bis  kingly  title.  He  would 
support  tbe  cause  of  Harold  of  Norway,  and  bis  support- 
so  tbe  exile  said,  and  perhaps  thought — ^would  bring  with 
it  tbe  allegiance  of  all  tbe  chief  men  of  the  land.  Harold 
Hardrada,  so  all  men  allowed,  was  the  first  warrior  of 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  195.  "  pyi  eignadis  MagntU  Konungr  Dan- 
m6rk,  at  [«r  landz  hofdingiar  veitto  hdnom  ;  enn  ]>vi  feckt  \f6,  eigi  at 
allt  landz-folk  stdd  i  mtLti  ^r.  pvl  bardix  Magntia  Konnngr  dgi  til  Eng- 
landzi  at  allr  landz-lydr  villdi  hafa  Jj^tvard  at  Konungi."  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  both  in  England  and  in  Denmark,  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  chiefs  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  people  seem 
to  be  conceived  as  being,  always  and  everywhere,  patriotic ;  bnt  it  was 
possible  that  some  of  the  chief  men  in  both  countries  might  be  won  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  invader.  This  is  eminently  true  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  ^thelred.  The  people,  the  land-folk,  of  Denmark,  says  Tostig,  resisted 
Harold ;  the  people  of  England  were  unanimous  for  Eadward.  None  bat 
the  Danish  chiefe  are  spoken  of  as  supporting  Magnus,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  chiefs  in  England  that  Tostig  looks  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  pro- 
mise to  Harold. 
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northern  lands;  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  an  attempt  ohap. xiv. 
to  seize  on  Denmark;  would  he  refuse  to  seize  on  England, 
now  that  England  lay  ready  for  him^  only  waiting  for  him 
to  tak€  possession  ? 

The  arguments  of  Tostig^  we  are  told^  gradually  carried  Harold 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  Harold.    The  proposed  expedition  to  invade 
was  novel  and  distant;  it  bade  fair  to  be  successful,  and^  ^f  England, 
successful^  it  would  bring  unboimded  glory.    As  such,  it 
had  every  attraction  for  a  prince^  who  now^  at  the  age  of 
fifty^  had  lost  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  his  WiMng  youth. 
The  expedition  was  determined  on^  and  it  was  ordered  to 


take  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  It  may  be  merely  No  i 
the  omission  of  our  Saga-maker^  but  it  is  worth  noting  ^^jg^^a- 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  the  consultation  of  any  Thing  or  ^^^^ 
other  Assembly  by  Harold  Hardrada.  In  England  it  came  Harold 
within  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Witan  to  approve 
or  to  forbid  any  interference  in  the  concerns  of  another 
country.  Twice  had  it  been  proposed  in  an  English  Oem6t 
to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Swend  and  Magnus>  and 
twice  had  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal.^ Even  in  Normandy^  whether  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional right  or  of  personal  prudence,  William  had 
thought  it  needful  to  consult  an  Assembly  of  his  Duchy 
before  he  determined  on  the  invasion  of  England.^  But 
in  Norway  we  find  no  mention  of  any  power  which  had 
to  decide  upon  such  questions,  except  the  arbitrary  will  of 
King  Harold  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harold 
reigned  in  Norway  as  the  despot  which  his  surname 
implies,  and  the  utmost  that  his  panegyrist  can  say  for 
him  is  that  his  heavy  hand  pressed  equally  upon  all.^     But 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  91-93.  '  See  above,  p.  289. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  loi ; 

"  Severe  was  Handd,  but  we  call 
That  just  which  waa  alike  to  all/* 
Compare  the  discriminating  oomparison  between  him  and  his  brother  Saint 
Olaf ;  Johnstone,  22$  ;  Laang,  iii.  10a. 
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OHAP.  xir.  the  proposed  sebeme  was  at  least  fireely  discussed  hj  the 
Different  public  Opinion  of  Norway.  Some  deemed  that  the  valour  and 
^^^."^  good  luck  of  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  must  be  successful 
*f^h****  *^  every  land  and  over  every  enemy.  Others  shrank  fiom 
English  an  encounter  with  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  and  with  the 
ca^lT  resources  of  the  land  over  which  he  reigned.  England  was 
a  land  perilous  to  attack ;  it  was  a  land  fertile  in  warriors ; 
there,  above  all,  were  the  Thingmen,  the  Housecarls,  men 
ever  strong  in  battle,  men  ever  ready  of  heart  and  hand, 
men  any  one  of  whom  was  a  match  for  two  of  the  choicest 
warriors  of  Norway.^  This  is  indeed  a  speaking  witness  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  force  which  had  been  called  into  being 
by  the  wisdom  of  Cnut,  and  which  had  lost  nothing  in 
strength  or  in  reputation  under  the  government  of  Harold. 
The  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Grufff dd  had  no  doubt  been 
sounded  throughout  the  North,  and  men  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  meeting  a  chief  and  an  army  so  ready  to  adapt 
themselves  to  every  requirement  which  the  accidents  of  war 
might  suggest.  Whether  the  details  of  the  story  are  true 
or  fSdse,  this  traditional  estimate  of  the  English  Housecarls 
must  at  least  be  genuine.  Nothing  however  is  described  as 
taking  place  to  hinder  the  expedition,  or  to  cause  any  re- 
laxation in  the  levies  and  preparations  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
Tostig,  it  is  added,  sailed  in  the  spring  to  Flanders,  to 
collect  forces  both  from  that  country  and  from  England. 
We  here  at  once  see  the  confusion  of  the  Norwegian  chro- 
nology. If  we  can  suppose  these  visits  of  Tostig  to  Swend 
and  Harold  to  be  true  in  their  main  outlines,  they  are  at  least 
altogether  moved  from  their  right  place. 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  1 97  ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  "  Enn  Bomir  Biigdo,  at  Eng- 
land mnndi  verda  torsott,  mann-folk  ofi^mikit  ^  00  Ht  lid  er  kallat  er 
Hnga-manna-lid,  heir  voro  menn  sva  fraeknir,  at  betm  var  lid  eina  ^eintk 
enn  II  Harallda  manna  hinna  besto.**  Harold's  Staller  Ulf  is  scandalized 
at  the  comparison. 
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OHAP.  ZIV. 

§  3.  TAe  Invasion  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
o^t&fnb&tf  1066, 

It  is  not  clear  bow  far  the  danger  which  threatened  him  Greftt  pro- 
from  the  North  was  known  to  King  Harold  of  England.  S^Hf*^ 
It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  ^^' 
was  unlocked  for  at  the  actoal  moment  of  its  coming.^  tember. 
But  this  need  not  imply  that  no  hint  whatever  of  the 
great  preparations  of  Harold  of  Norway  had  reached  Eng- 
land.   It  is  certain  that  the  attention  of  the  Eling  of  the 
English  was  at  that  moment  altogether  concentrated  on 
his  preparations  to  withstand  a  nearer  and  really  more 
formidable  enemy.    The  fleet,  the  news  of  whose  approach 
had  driven  away  Tostig  from  Sandwich,  was  part  of  a 
vast  system  of  preparation  for  the  defence  of  southern 
England.    The  probability  is  that,  when  England  was  thus 
threatened  by  two  enemies  at  once,  the  King,  together  with 
his  brothers,  undertook  the  immediate  defence  of  Wessex  and 
East-Anglia,  and  that  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  North  The  North 
to  its  own  Earls.     Harold  himself  could  not  be  everywhere  {^  to  its 
at  once ;   if  he  had  to  choose  between  one  part  of  his  ^'^  ^''■• 
Kingdom  and  another,  his  first  duty  clearly  was  to  that 
part  which  was  more  specially  his  own,  more  immediately 
under  his  personal  government.     It  might  surely  seem  safe 
to  leave  Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  Earls,  the  men  who,  of  all  men  in  the  island, 
were  the  most  concerned  to  keep  Tostig  out  of  it.   Eadwine 
might  pass  in  Mercia  almost  for  an  hereditary  prince ;  Mor- 
kere  was  the  special  choice  of  the  Northumbrian  people. 
To  trust  them  to  fight  for  their  own  was  surely  no  mark 
of  n^lect  on  the  King's  part,  but  rather  a  sign  of  the 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  his  loyal  and  affectionate 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.   *'>a  com  Harold  eToing  of  Norwegan  norO  into 
Tfnan  on  nnwaran.** 
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brothers-in-law.  At  all  events^  King-  Harold  was  doii^ 
all  that  mortal  man  could  do  for  the  defence  of  southern 
England.  For  he  knew  well  that  William  Bastard,  King 
Eadward's  kinsman,  sought  to  come  and  win  this  land.^ 
And  he  knew  better  than  any  other  man  in  England  with 
what  a  foe  he  had  to  deal  in  him,  and  how  the  strongest 
efforts  of  every  man  in  the  land  were  needed  to  keep  the 
land  from  being  won  by  the  Norman.  No  story  better 
illustrates  the  difficulties  which  in  those  days  attended  the 
general  who  had  not  merely  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  plan 
a  campaign,  and  a  defensive  campaign  above  all.  Harold 
had  no  standing  army  except  the  Housecarls;  still,  as 
having  the  Housecarls,  he  was  so  £eu*  better  off  than  ^thel- 
red,  who  had  no  standing  army  at  all.  But  the  efficiency 
of  the  Housecarls  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  day 
of  battle.  Face  to  &oe  with  an  enemy,  each  of  them 
might  be  equal  to  two  other  men ;  but  neither  the  num- 
bers nor  the  nature  of  the  force  made  them  at  all  fit  to 
guard  the  whole  coast  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  For 
that  purpose  Harold  had  of  course  to  trust  to  the  land/yrd^ 
the  militia  of  the  shires.  What  the  nature  of  this  force 
was  we  have  often  seen  before.  Harold,  or  Eadmund,  or  any 
other  chief  in  whom  men  had  confidence,  could  easily  raise 
an  army  of  this  kind,  an  army  patriotic  and  brave  after 
its  own  fashion,  an  army  perfectly  ready  to  fight  a  battle, 
but  which,  after  either  winning  or  losing  a  battle,  insisted  on 
going  home  again.  We  have  seen  that,  after  aU  the  battles 
of  Eadmund,  with  one  exception,'  his  army  disbanded,  and 
he  had  to  gather  a  fresh  army  to  fight  the  next  battle. 
Harold  had  a  still  more  difficult  task  before  him.  He  had 
to  gather  his  militia,  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  for  an 
indefinite  time,  without  fighting  any  battle>  and  when  the 
main  object  of  their  being  in  arms  was  to  hinder  any  battle 

^  See  the  quotation  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  p.  335. 
'  See  vol.  i.  pp.416,  437. 
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from  being  fought.  We  do  not  read  of  any  earlier  King  chap.  xiv. 
even  attempting  such  a  scheme  of  general  defence.  Harold 
got  together  such  a  fleet  and  army^  as  no  King  had  ever 
got  together  before^  and  he  kept  them  together  daring 
four  months  of  inaction.  The  fleet  cruised  in  the  Channel; 
the  land-force  was  placed  at  various  fitting  posts  along 
the  coast.  The  King  first  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wigbt^  Harold  in 
and  then  spent  the  summer  in  simply  waiting  for  the  wight, 
approach  of  William.  No  kind  of  service  could  have  been 
so  irksome  for  an  unprofessional^  and  seemingly  unpaid, 
force.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch ; 
the  excitement  of  battle,  the  attraction  of  plunder,  all 
the  usual  motives  for  which  men  left  their  homes  and 
families  and  private  afiairs,  were  denied  to  men  who  had 
simply  to  guard  the  shores  of  their  own  island.  Then 
they  were  to  be  fed,  not,  as  in  a  hostile  country,  at  the 
expense  of  ihe  neighbourhood  in  which  each  division  was 
quartered,  but  by  some  means  which  to  the  imperfect 
finance  and  imperfect  commissariat  of  that  age  must  have 
been  difficult  indeed.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  Harold's 
skill  and  forethought,  and  of  the  influence  which  he  must 
have  had  over  the  nation  generally,  that  he  was  able  to 
keep  and  feed  a  greater  army  for  a  greater  time  than  any 
King  had  ever  done  before  him.  There  is  certainly  no  other 
record  of  such  a  ho6t  being  kept  so  long  under  arms  with- 
out either  fighting  or  plundering.     At  last,  at  the  end  of 

^  See  abore,  p.  325,  note  4.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  speaks  of  "soip- 
fyrde  and  eac  Undfyrde,"  that  of  Worcester  of  "  aoiphere  and  eao  landAere." 
No  doubt  both  kinds  of  force  were  called  out.  The  preparations  of  Harold 
are  also  strongly  set  forth  by  Orderic,  500  A ;  "  Hastingas  et  Penevesellum 
aiioeque  portus  maris  Keustriaa  oppositos  ....  toto  anno  illo  cum  multis 
naYibus  et  militibus  callide  servaverat."  Compare  also  his  account  of 
Toetig's  expedition,  see  aboFe,  p.  304.  And,  after  all,  no  one  does  more 
justice  to  Harold  in  this  respect  than  the  most  hostile  of  all  writers, 
William  of  Poitiers  (123) ;  '*Heraldus  interea  promptus  ad  decemendum 
proelio,  sive  terrestri  sive  nayali,  plerumque  cum  immani  ezercitu  ad  littus 
marinum  opperiens." 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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CHAP.  XIV.  four  months,  the  strain  was  too  great  to  be  any  longer 
dbbimded  ^"*®*    ^^^  ^^^  ^  great  a  multitude  was  no  longer  forth- 
September  ooming.   If  the  CTop  was  early^  it  may  have  already  sujffered 
from  the  absence  of  so  many  of  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  gather  it  in.     If  the  crop  was   late,  men  were  pro- 
bably eagerly  clamouring  to  go  home  and  reap  each  man 
his  own  field.    At  all  events,  early  in  September,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  them  together  any  longer.^     The 
authority  and  influence  of  Harold  broke  down  before  the 
Harold  re-  stronger  forcc  of  necessity.    The  army  was  disbanded ;  ihe 
London      King  rode  back  to  London,  for  which  haven  the  fleet  also 
J^  ***®     was  ordered  to  make.     Many  of  the  ships  were  unluckily 
lost  or  damaged  on  the  voyage.^    The  English  account 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  returned  without  having 
Question     seen  any  actual  service  at  all.     But  some  expressions  of 
operations  ^^  Chronicles,  and  some  remarkable  entries  in  the  Norman 
J«^jj^^^«  Survey,  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  some  naval  engage- 
ment between  English  and  Norman  ships  did  take  place 
at  some  stage  or  other  of  this  wonderful  year.    If  so,  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  later  stage  of  the  war  to  which  such  an 
event  will  so  well  fit  in  as  to  the  days  when  Harold's  fleet 
was  cruising  in  the  Channel.^ 

No  vexation  can  be  conceived  greater  than  Harold's 
must  have  been  at  seeing  his  whole  labour  thus  thrown 
away.  He  must  have  turned  away  from  the  coast  with  a 
heavy  heart,  with  a  feeling  that  the  land  now  lay  open  to 
the  stranger.     The  King  had  most  assuredly  not  &iled  his 

*  Chron.  Ab.  **  ptk  hit  wsse  to  Nativitas  Sanctie  Mtunas,  J«  w»8  manna 
metsung  agdn,  and  hig  nan  man  )Kir  na  leng  gehealdan  ne  mihte.**  lliis 
last  expressive  clause  is  left  out  by  Florence,  who  says  merely  "  yicta  de- 
ficiente.**  Cf.  above,  p.  167.  Compare  also  the  preparations  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  coast  in  1337*  and  the  writ  of  Edward  the  Third 
commanding  the  dispersion  of  the  levies  which  are  described  as  "  Hujus- 
modi  onera  importabilia  sustinere  non  valentes."  Bymer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  996 ;  Longman,  Edward  III.  i.  121. 

^  Ohron.  Ab.  "  And  man  draf  }>a  scypu  to  Lundene,  and  manega  forwur- 
don  8Br  hi  )>yder  cdmon."  '  See  Appendix  AA. 
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people^  and  we  cannot  fairly  say  that  the  people  had  &iled  ohap.  xit. 
their  King.  The  force  of  circumstances  had  been  too  strong 
for  King  and  people  alike.  A  few  weeks  more  of  endur- 
ance^ and  the  Norman  fleet  might  have  never  reached  the 
English  shore.  But  those  few  weeks  more  of  endurance 
were  seemingly  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature.  The 
south  coast  of  England  was  left  undefended.  It  does  not 
indeed  follow  that  every  fort  and  every  watch-tower  was 
left  absolutely  without  guardians.  We  shall  find  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  force  by 
land  or  by  sea  which  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  landing  of  the  Norman  invader. 

Harold  had  ridden  to  London,  a  &ct  which  again  marks  Harold  in 
the  gprowing  importance  of  the  city.  I  have  already^  pointed  °^' 
out  how  marked  was  the  influence  of  the  events  of  Harold's 
reign  on  the  process  which  gpradually  made  London^  what  we 
may  now  almost  begin  to  call  it^  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom. 
So  fiur  as  Harold^  during  his  reign  of  little  stilhiess,  could  be 
said  to  have  any  special  dwelling-place,  that  special  dwelling- 
place  seems  to  have  been  Westminster.  But  it  was  hardly 
in  search  of  repose  that  he  now  came  thither.  Threatened 
as  he  was  by  two  enemies^  London  was  a  central  point 
from  which  he  could  march  northwards  or  southwards^  as 
his  presence  might  be  called  for  in  either  quarter.  The 
wealth  and  loyalty  of  its  citizens  made  the  city  an  excellent 
point  for  the  collecting  and  provisioning  of  armies.  And^  as 
a  port  lying  far  inland,  it  was  a  point  no  less  suited  to  be 
ilie  centre  of  operations  which  were  to  take  in  land  and  sea 
alike.  But  Harold's  sojourn  in  London  now  was  not  a 
long  one.  Before  he  had  left  the  southern  coast,  his  name-  Harold 
sake  of  Norway  was  afloat.  Whether  his  voyage  took  ^^  gi^j]. 
place  at  the  instigation  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
either  as  to  the  fact  of  the  voyage  or  as  to  the  greatness  of 

^  See  aboye,  p.  65. 
Z  2 
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OHAP.  XIV.  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  it.  Harold 
Hardrada  is  said  to  have  called  out  a  levy  of  half  the 
fighting  men  of  his  Kingdom.^  His  fleet  is  variously 
reckoned  at  two  hundred^  three  hundred^  five  hundred^  and 
even  a  thousand  ships^^  and  the  numbers  of  the  host  were 
increased  at  ahnost  every  point  where  the  fleet  touched. 
He  set  sail  from  the  Solen  Isles  at  the  mouth  of  Sogne 
He  designs  Fiord,  near  Bergen  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  It 
En^^md!"  would  seem  that  he  had  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  the  land  which  he  looked  forward  to 
conquer.^  His  expedition  bore  the  character,  if  not  of 
a  national,  at  least  of  a  domestic  migration.  Harold 
Hardrada,  like  the  Merwings  in  Oaul,^  allowed  himself 
a  kind  of  open  polygamy,  which  he  may  possibly  have 
learned  in  the  Mussulman  lands  which  he  had  visited  as 
His  wives  a  warrior  and  as  a  pilgrim.  Besides  his  Queen,  the 
^n.  '  Russian  princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  neither  dead  nor 
divorced,  one  Thora,  the  daughter  of  Thorberg,  is  also 
spoken  of  as  his  wife.^  Elizabeth  was  the  mother  of  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Ingigerd;  Thora  was  the  mother  of 
his  sons  Magnus  and  Olaf.  Thora  was  left  in  Norway 
with  her  son  Magnus,  who  received  the  title  of  King." 

^  Snorro,  Johnstone,  196  ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  "  Sendi  Haralldr  konungr  ord 
nm  alian  Noreg^  oc  baud  tit  leid^gri,  h^fom  almenningi." 

'  tinorro  gives  him  about  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  besides  transports 
and  other  smaller  craft  ("Haralldr  konungr  hefdi  user  oc.  skipa,  oc 
umfram  vista-byrdingar  oc  sm^-sktitor."  JohnstonOi  198 ;  Laing,  iii.  81) ; 
the  three  Chronicles,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iii.  51)  give  him  three  hundred,  Florence  five  hundred,  while  in 
Marianus  Sootus  (ap.  Pertz,  v.  559)  the  number  rises  to  "minhs  mille." 

*  Marianus,  u.  s.  "  Araldus,  qui  et  Arhaeh  vocabatur,  Bex  Nord- 
mandorum,  minhs  mille  nayibus  venit  mense  Septembri,  Anglioam  terram 
regnaturus.'*  "  Arbach"  is  an  odd  corruption  of  Hardrada.  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  before  that  the  English  writers  all  transfer  to  him  the 
surname  "  Harfiigra,"  which  belongs  to  the  &mou8  Harold  of  the  ninth 
century.  A  Flemish  chronicler  (Chron.  S.  Bavo.  Corp.  Chron.  Fland.  i.  459), 
who  copies  Marianus,  turns  him  into  "Haricnuth,  Bex  Nordanhymbrorum.*' 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  ^04.  •  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  30,  37. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  200;   Laing,  iii.  83.   *' Haralldr  konungr,  idr 
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In  this  Harold  might  seem  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  chap.  xiv. 
Cnut  with  r^;ard  to  iElfgifu  of  Northampton  and  her  son  ^^^^l^' 
Swend.^     Norway  was  again  to  be  ruled  by  an  Under-  Cnut. 
king   subordinate  to  a  Northern  Emperor  reigning   in 
England.    The  rest  of  his  family^  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  daughters^  and  Olaf  the  son  of  Thora^  accompanied 
Harold  in  the  fleets  no  doubt  to  receive  establishments  in 
the  realm  which  was  to  be  won.    Among  other  treasures^  Harold's 
he  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  a  vast  mass  of  solid 
gold,  part  of  the  plunder  or  the  reward  of  his  campaigns 
in  the  Imperial  service.    This  huge  ingot^  which  twelve 
strong  youths  could  hardly  carry,  passed  from  one  con- 
queror to  another  till  it  formed  part  of  the  boundless 
wealth  of  William  the  Bastard.^ 

Such  a  fleet  had  not  for  years  gone  forth  from  anyGreatneis 
Scandinavian  haven.     Cnut  had  kept  the  Northern  world  Edition.' 
in  comparative  peace  beneath  his  Imperial  sceptre.     Since 
his  death,  the  strength  of  the  Scandmavian  powers  had 
been  frittered  away  in    the  endless  bickerings  between 
Denmark  and  Norway.     But  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Swend 
and  Olaf,  a  royal  fleet,  manned  with  the  whole  strength  of 
a   kingdom,  sailed  forth  once  more  to  bring  the  Isle  of 
Britain  into  subjection  to  a  Northern  master.     The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  a  warrior  whose  &me  was  spread  from 
Africa  to  Iceland.     It  sailed  forth  to  attack  a  realm  which 
was  no  longer  under  the  rule  of  an  iEthelred,  but  under  that 
of  a  King  whose  renown  in  arms,  within  his  own  narrower 
sphere,  sounded  as  high  as  that  of  Hardrada  himself.    And  Chances 
in  the  £eur  distance,  beyond  the  defender  of  the  land,  lay  its  invaders! 

hann  f<5r  af  pTindheimi,  hafdi  ]mT  Utit  taka  til  Konungs  Magnus  son  sinn, 
oc  setti  hann  til  rfkis  1  Nor^,  er  konungi  fdr  1  braut."  Thora  is  simply 
called  **  )>ora  pdrbergs  ddttir,"  while  Elizabeth  is  "  EUisif  drottning.** 

»  See  vol.  I  pp.  453,  475,  531,  533. 

*  Schol.  ad  Ad.  Brem.  iii  51.  "  Insuper  massa  auri,  quam  Haroldus  a 
6ned&  duxit,  ad  Bastardum  tall  fortunA  pervenit.  Erat  autem  pondus  auri 
quod  viz  bisseni  juvenes  cervice  levarent." 
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CHAP.  xnr.  other  assailant.     We  can  hardly  believe  either  that  the 
preparations  of  the  King  of  the  Northmen  were  utterly 
unknown  at  Rouen,^  or  that  the  preparations  of  the  Doke 
of  the  Normans  were  utterly  unknown  at  Trondhjem. 
William  must  have  set  sail,  hardly  knowing  which  of  the 
two  Harolds  he  would  meet  on  the  South-Saxon  hills^  and 
Harold   Hardrada    must  have   set  sail^  hardly  knowing 
whether  he  would  find   the    shores  of  Northumberland 
gfuarded  by  the  axes  of  England  or  the  lances  of  Nor- 
T\m  expe-  mandy.     It  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  those  great  enter- 
Harold       prises  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  under  which  England  had 
^^[^^^    sufiered  for  so  many  ages.    The  Haven  of  Denmark  was  yet 
nian  attack  to  float  more  than  once  over  the  stream  of  Humber,  and  the 
,  Land-waster  itself  was  to  float  over  the  shores  of  Anglesey.* 

1098.  But  the  ensign  once  so  terrible  to  Englishmen  had  then 
become  an  ensign  of  promised  deliverance ;  under  the  yoke 
of  utter  strangers  the  old  foe  was  felt  to  be  a  brother.  But 
now  the  Land-waster  of  Norway  came,  for  the  last  tdme^ 
purely  and  avowedly  on  its  old  errand  of  devastation  and 
conquest. 

E^ing  Harold  of  Norway  set  forth  for  England  to  reign 
there,  but  he  came  to  reign  without  the  good-will  of  a 
single  native  partizan,  save  one  traitor  whom  the  land  had 
cast  forth  for  his  evil  deeds.  The  last  of  his  class,  the  last 
royal  Wiking,  who  knew  no  home  so  dear  as  the  wave, 
no  enjoyment  so  keen  as  the  delights  of  battle  by  sea  and 
land,  he  came  to  stake  his  crown  and  life  on  the  most 
terrible  of  chances.     The  legends  of  his  nation  set  him 

^  This  however  Orderic  seems  to  wish  us  to  believe.  William  makes  his 
preparations  (494  A),  while  still  ''nescius  infortunii  quod  pittoocupArat 
suum  prsBcursorem  [Tosticum  sc]  et  extra  statutum  cummi  long^  pro- 
pulerat  ad  septemtrionem." 

«  See  Flor.  Wig.  1098.  Will.  Malms,  iv.  329.  Ord.  Vit.  768.  The  expedition 
of  Harold,  Caut,  and  Osbiom  in  1069  (see  Florence  in  anno)  was  undertaken 
directly  for  the  deliverance  of  England.  Magnus  in  1098  said  expressly 
that  be  came  not  against  England,  but  agiunst  Ireland  and  the  Isles. 
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and  liis  foUowen  before  us  as  setting  forth  on  their  great  ohaf.  xiv. 

▼eninxe  in  no  joyons   or    hopeful   mood.     The   shadow 

of  its  doom   seemed   already  to   spread   itself  over  the 

mightiest  fleet  that  Northern  E^ing  had  ever  gathered  in 

a  Northern  haven.     Dreams   and  omens  of  no  cheering  Omem 

kind  weighed  upon  the  mind  both  of  the  King  and  of  his  voyage. 

followers.    The  sway  of  Saint  Olaf  and  of  Cnut  had  not 

wiped  out  all  traces  of  old  heathendom,  and  strange  beliefs 

in  weird  and  superhuman  powers  still  lingered^  then  and 

long  after,  among  the  Scandinavian  people.     Men  told  in 

after  days  of  the  dream  that  came  to  Gyrd^^  the  Eling^s 

comrade^  as  he  lay  in  the  King's  ship ;  how  he  stood  in  the 

ship  and  saw  on  an  island  a  woman  of  dsemon  birth^^  vast 

and  fearful;  how  ravens  and  ernes  sat  on  the  stem  of  every 

ship,  and  how  the  woman  sang  gloomy  songs  of  the  King 

who  was  lured  to  the  west,  to  leave  many  bones  behind 

him  to  glut  the  ravenous  fowls.     They  told  how  Thord  saw 

the  host  of  England  marching  to  the  shore ;  how  another 

daemon-woman  rode  before  them  on  a  wolf,  how  she  fed  her 

strange  steed  with  the  bleeding  carcases  of  men,  and  how, 

as  &st  as  his  dripping  jaws  swallowed  one  body,  she  had 

ever  another  ready  to  throw  into  his  open  mouth.     And, 

clearer  warning  than  all.  King  Harold  himself  saw  in  a 

dream  his  martyred  brother,  who  told  him  that  his  doom  was 

near,  and  that  he  too  would  become  the  food  of  the  steed 

that   bore  the  fearful  witch-wife.     Tales  like  these  are 

no  doubt,  in  their  details  at  least,  the  creation  of  after 

times;  but  they  show  well  the  spirit,  at  once  bold  and 

gloomy,   enterprising    and  meditative,   of  the  race  with 

which  England  was  now  for  the  last  time  to  struggle  for 

her  being. 

^  SDOiTOyAp.  Johnstone,  198;  Laing.iii.  8j.  The  name  should  be  noticed. 
Had  eyerj  Harold  his  Gyrth  ? 

'  The  <*  witoh*wif e  *'  of  Lainifs  translation  is  a  *' troU-kona"  in  the 
original. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  The  first  part  of  the  British  Islands  where  the  Nor- 
^^I^J^  wegian  fleet  landed  was  the  Isles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney. 
lands  in      These^  it  must  be  remembered,  t(^ther  with  the  northern 

Shetland        ,       ,  «  i    o 

and  Ork-  districts  of  the  mainland,  now  formed  a  powerful  Scan** 
^'  dinavian  state.      Its  Earl,  Thorfinn,  had,  in  a  reign  of 

Earl  of  fifty  years,  greatly  extended  the  power  of  his  Earldom.^ 
^.  ^^'  Succeeding,  like  William,  in  his  childhood,  he  and  his  state 
1014-1064.  jjj^^  grown  up  as  it  were  together.  He  had  withstood 
various  attacks  from  the  Scottish  Elings;  he  had,  some 
say  served,  some  say  warred,  in  England;^  he  had  won 
the  firiendship,  perhaps  submitted  to  the  superiority,  of 
Magnus  and  Harold  of  Norway ;  he  had  made  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  and  had  founded  the  great  church  of  Orkney, 
which  in  after  times  received  the  name  of  the  martyred 
Earl  Magnus.  This  prince  had  died  about  two  years 
before  this  time,  leaving  two  young  sons,  PauP  and  Erling, 
in  possession  of  the  Earldom.  Their  mother,  Ingebioi^, 
had  remarried  with  Malcolm  of  Scotland.  The  Celtic  and 
the  Scandinavian  portions  of  Northern  Britain  were  thus 
just  now  on  unusually  good  terms,  and  Scotiand  and 
Orkney  alike  combined  to  swell  the  fleet  of  Harold  Hard- 
rada.  Paul  and  Erling  accompanied  the  prince  who, 
both  as  King  of  the  Northmen  and  as  future  Emperor  of 
Britain,  doubtless  looked  on  himself  as  doubly  their  over- 
lord.^    Harold  left  his  wife  and  daughters  in  Orkney,  and 

^  On  the  career  of  Thorfinn,  see  Orkneyinga  Saga,  ap.  Johnstone,  Ant. 
Celt  Soand.  176  et  seqq. ;  Torfipi  Orcades,  i.  16  (p.  63  et  leqq.) ;  alao 
Robertson,  Scotland  under  Early  Kings,  i.  11 1-129. 

'  The  Orkneyinga  Saga  (Johnstone,  p.  181)  attributes  to  him  an  expedi- 
tion into  England  in  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  of  which  I  find  no  trace  in 
English  history. 

*  Mark  the  prevalence  among  the  Kortbem  nations  of  scriptural 
names,  when  they  were  all  but  unknown  in  England.  We  have  abeady 
had  James,  King  of  the  Swedes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  455) ;  now  we  have  Maiy 
and  Paul,  bendes  the  Russian  Elizabeth. 

*  SnoRo,  ap.  Johnstone,  200 ;  Laing,  iii.  83.  So  the  Scholiast  on  Adam 
of  Bremen,  iv.  31  ;   "Haraidus,  frater  Oli^h  nequissimus,  Orchadas  suo 
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sailed  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  lyne.  There,  it  would  chap.  xiv. 

seem,  was  made  the  second  great  muster  of  his  fleet.   There  hJ^J^h 

he  was  joined  by  his  one  partizan  among  the  natives  of  "^^^e^yne. 

the  realm  which  he  hoped  to  conquer.     Thither  came  the  He  in  joined 

traitor  Tostig,  whether  Harold  had  indeed  set  forth  at  his  ^7  To«tig. 
^  ^  and  by  con- 

biddings  or  whether  Tostig  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  tingents 

Scottish  shelter  heard  of  his  approach,  and  hastened  to  join  ney,  Scot' 
himself  to  any  enemy  of  England.  With  him  came  whatever  i^^*^^ 
force  he  had  either  before  brought  from  Flanders  or  had  since 
collected  in  Scotland.    There  he  did  homage  to  the  invader 
whom  he  was  leading  against  his  brother  and  his  country, 
and  he  sailed  on  with  the  Norwegian  King  as  his  man.^ 
Whether  Malcolm  of  Scotland  joined  the  force  of  Harold  Policy  of 
in  person  does  not  appear  for  certain/  but  of  the  presence  Scotland, 
of  a  Scottish  contingent  in  the  fleet,  whether  distinct  from 
the  followers  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.^ 
The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Malcolm  and  Tostig  was  now 
fully  acknowledged,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  motive  of 
sound  policy  could  .have  led  Malcolm  to  give  help  to  Harold 
the  son  of  Sigurd  against  Harold  the  son  of  Gk)dwine.  Who- 
ever might  prove  successful  among  the  three  princes  who 
were  contending  for  the  English  Crown,  the  victorious  can- 
didate was  sure  to  claim  the  Empire  of  ^thelstan  and  Eadgar 
in  all  its  fulness.  A  foreign  conqueror  too  was  far  more  likely 


addnxit  ImperiOt  regnumqae  suum  dilatavit  usqae  ad  Riphsos  montes  et 
Island. "  Is  the  Eongdom  of  Norway,  with  Iceland  for  a  past  of  it,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Empire  of  Britain?  Adam  is  here  discussing  the 
geography  of  the  Riphaean  mountains,  but  they  are  a  familiar  flourish.  See 
the  extracts  in  vol.  i.  p.  3o8,  where  they  are  placed  somewhere  in  Britain. 

1  Chron.  Wig.  io66.  "Tostig  him  to  beah  and  his  man  wearff."  Will. 
B£alm8.  ii.  aaS.  "  Ibi  Begi  Noricorum  .  .  .  obyio  manus  dedit.**  See  Ap- 
pendix X. 

'  Adam  Brem.  iii.  51.  ''Tosti  .  .  .  Regem  Nordmannorum  auxilio  ducit 
Haroldum,  Regemque  Scotorum,  et  occisus  est  ipse  Tosti  et  Bex  Hibemis 
et  Haroldus  cum  toto  ezercitu  eomm  a  Rege  Anglomm."  The  '*  Bex  Sco- 
torum"  and  the  **Bex  Hibemue"  can  hardly  be  the  same  person,  and 
Toetig  was  just  now  on  the  best  terms  with  Malcolm. 
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CHAP.  ziv.  than  a  native  Englishman  to  press  his  rights  as  Father  and 
Lord  in  a  strict  and  perhaps  exaggerated  shape.  Bat  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  in  troabled  waters,  the  hope  of  gaining 
some  momentary  advantage  at  the  expense  of  En^^and, 
seems  to  have  been  enough.  Malcolm,  the  King  who  owed 
his  crown  to  English  help,  appeared  for  the  second  time  as  an 
enemy  of  Enghmd.  An  Irish  potentate,  no  doubt  of  Danish 
descent,  also  joined  the  muster;^  Iceland  too,  the  great 
Norwegian  colony,  sent  help  to  the  mother  country;  the 
presence  of  Godred  the  son  of  Harold,  a  chief  of  that 
island,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  Man  and  Dublin/  shows 
that  the  remotest  North  sent  forth  what  was  doubtless 
far  from  the  least  formidable  contingent  of  the  host  of 
Hardrada.  That  host  was  thus  swelled  by  reinforcements 
from  the  whole  north-west  of  Europe.  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney,  Ireland,  Iceland,  all  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Wikings. 
No  such  mingled  host  had  threatened  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land since  wolves  and  ernes  and  ravens  held  their  mighty 
banquet  on  the  day  of  Brunanburh. 
The  Beet  The  fleet  now  again  sailed  southward.  Its  course  was 
the  York?  swift,^  but  not  80  swift  as  to  forbid  the  work  of  plunder 
shire  coast,  qh  ^he  way.  The  coast  was  utterly  defenceless.  A  land 
under  the  guardianship  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  was  in 
a  very  different  case  from  a  land  mider  the  guardianship 
of  Harold  of  England.  The  fleet  had  entered  the  Tyne 
unaware^,  and  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  were  not  lined  with 
warriors,  as  the  shores  of  Wessex  had  been  but  a  month 
before.     The  invaders  landed  and  harried  where  they  listed. 

^  See  the  last  quotation. 

'  Chron.  MannisB,  1047  (1066),  p.  3  Munch.  "De  qu&  fugft  [apud  Slam- 
fordbrige]  quidam  Grodredus  cognomento  Crouan,  filius  Haraldi  nigxi,  de 
Ysland  fugiens  venit  ad  Godrednm  filium  Sytric  qui  tunc  regnavxt  in 
Mannift,  et  honorific^  susoeptus  est  ab  eo."  See  Munch's  note,  pp.  50, 
51.     He  however  takes  "  Ysland"  to  mean  not  Icehind,  but  Isla. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.   *'  Citato  cursu  ostium  Humbne  fluminisintravenmt." 
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The  coast  of  Cleveland  was  ravaged^  and  the  district  sub-  crap.  xiy. 
mitted  without  resistance.*    At  Scarborough  a  better  spirit  ^^][^*^ 
was  shown;  some  valiant  man  was  doubtless  in  local  com- 
mand.^   When  the  Northmen  landed^  the  men  of  the  town,  Resistance 
neglected  by  their  Earl,  dared^  in  the  spirit  of  Brihtnoth  or  borough, 
Ulfcytel,  to  meet  the  invaders  in  arms.  But  Harold,  accord-  ^^^^ 
ing  to  the  legend^  easily  found  means  of  bringing  them  to  sub-  town. 
mission  and  to  destruction.    The  elder  town  of  Scarborough 
lies  on  the  slope  of  heights  which  lead  gradually  up  to  a 
bold  peninsular  cli£P^  dashed  on  three  sides  by  the  waves 
of  the  German  Ocean.    Above  the  town  rises  the  mutilated 
minster.    Above  the  minster  again^  the  peninsula  itself 
is  crowned  by  the. defences  of  an  ancient  castle^  whose 
shattered  Norman  keep  remains  as  a  relic  of  the  age  next 
following  that  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     On  these 
heights  the  Northmen  raised  a  vast  pile  of  wood^  and  set 
fire  to  it.    They  then  hurled  the  burning  timbers  down 
upon  the  town;   house  after  house  caught  fire;   the  town 
now  surrendered^  but  it  was  none  the  less  given  up  to 
slaug^hter  and  plunder.    The  whole  coast  now  submitted ;  BesisUnce 
the  men  of  Holdemess^   like  the  men   of  Scarborough^  neas. 
ventured,  bravely  but  unsuccessfully^  on  local  resistance. 
Of  naval  operations  on  the  English  side  we  hear  nothing. 
Somewhat  later  in  our  narrative  we  shall  find  that  northern 
England  was  not  wholly  unprovided  with  ships;  but  when  TheNorth- 
we  hear  of  them,  it  is^  strange  as  it  appears^  in  the  inland  fleet  re- 
waters  of  the  Wharf.8    The  naval  force  of  Northumberland  ^^*^J^ 
was  probably  quite  inadequate  to  contend  with  so  fearful 
an  enemy ;  the  fleet  had  most  likely  retired  before  the  in- 

*  For  these  aooounta  of  the  hanying  of  **  Kliflond/'  "Skardaborg,"  and 
"HellorneSy"  see  Snorro,  Johnstone,  aoi  ;  Laing,  iii.  83. 

'  ScarboroQgh,  unluckily,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  otherwise  the 
name  of  its  lord  might  perhaps  help  us  to  recover  the  personality  of  a  man 
who  must  have  been  worth  remembering. 

'  We  read  some  way  further  on  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  how  Harold 
of  England  found  the  fleet  at  Tadcaster. 
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CHAP.  xiT.  vaders  as  they  doubled  Bavenspur  and  entered  the  great 
The  Nor-  estuary  of  the  Humber.  Unopposed^  it  would  seem^  either 
fleet  sailB  by  land  or  by  water^  Harold  and  his  host  directed  their 
3umber.  c^'"'^  straight  upon  the  capital  of  Northumberland*  They 
passed  by  the  desolate  flat  where  the  genius  of  the  great 
Edward  was  one  day  to  call  into  being  the  great  haven  of 
Kingston-upon-HuU.  They  passed  by  the  pathless  forest 
where  the  bounty  of  the  next  invader  of  England  was  to 
ThejdM-  lay  the  foundations  of  the  g^reat  minster  of  Selby.  At 
RiocRll.  last  they  cast  anchor  at  a  spot  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  not  &r  from  the  village  of  Biccall.^  They  were 
now  at  a  distance  by  land  of  about  nine  miles  from  York, 
but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  distance  by  water 
considerably  greater.  This  may  have  been  among  the 
motives  which  led  them  to  choose  their  halting-place  at 
this  particular  point.  Another  obvious  motive  was  to 
watch  the  entrance  to  the  Wharf,  the  stream  in  which 
the  English  fleet  had  sought  shelter,  and  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Ouse  a  little  way  above  Biccall.  It  is  not 
easy  to  judge  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  landing-plaoe 
at  the  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  its  whole  aspect,  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
it  has  been  afiected  by  locks,  dykes,  and  the  drainage  of 
the  land  on  its  banks.  But  it  is  clear  that  Biccall  was  a 
good  central  position.  A  fleet  moored  there  could  at  once 
bar  the  ascent  of  the  Ouse  and  the  descent  of  its  tributary ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  near  enough  to  give  help, 
if  help  were  needed,  in  the  main  operations  against  the 
capital.  At  Biccall,  then,  the  vast  fleet  of  the  Northmen 
was  left.  Filling  up  the  river,  as  it  must  have  done,  for  a 
long  distance,  it  formed  an  unwonted  and  terrible  object 
in  waters  where  no  invading  fleet  had  been  seen  for  fifty 
years.  A  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Olaf  the  son 
of  the  Norw^an  King,  of  the  two  Earls  of  Orkney,  and 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "In  loco  qui  Richale  dicitur  applicuerunt.'* 
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of  the  Bishop  of  those  islands,  was  left  to  guard  the  ships^  chap.  xiv. 
while  the  main  body,  under  Harold  and  Tostig,  prepared  J^^^j^ 
for  their  decisive  march  on  York.  march  on 

"Vftrlr 

The  two  Earls  were  at  last  roused  firom  their  inaction, 
when  the  great  city  of  Northern  England  was  thus  directly 
placed  in  jeopardy.*  Even  jEthelred  had  thought  it 
needful  to  do  something  when  a  Danish  host  came  too 
near  to  his  Imperial  resting-place  at  Winchester.^  SoEadwine 
Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  had  left  Cleveland  and  Scar-  kere  march 
borough  and  Holdemess  to  their  fate,  deemed  themselves  ^^* 
at  last  called  upon  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  York. 
They  had  by  this  time  collected  a  large  army,  consisting, 
it  would  seem,  mainly  of  the  general  levy  or  militia  of  the 
district.  Among  these  a  large  body  of  priests  had  not 
scrupled  to  obey  the  summons  to  arms.^  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  simply  a  sign  of  the  warlike 
habits  of  the  Northumbrian  people  in  general,  or  whether 
it  points  to  a  special  feeling  of  the  special  exigency  of  the 
case.  At  the  head  of  this  force,  the  two  English  Earls  set 
forth  from  York,  while  the  Norwegian  army  advanced 
to  meet  them  from  the  point  where  they  had  left  their 
ships  at  Biccall.     The  course  of  both  armies  led  them 

'  The  earelessnefls  of  lladwine  and  Morkere  is  strongly  set  forth  by 
William  of  Mahnesbuiy,  ii.  22S;  "Ambo  ergo  [Harald  Hardrada  and 
Tostig]  consertis  nmbonibus  terram  Transhumbranam  popnlabantur  ;  ger^ 
manos  recent!  victoria  feriatos,  qui  nihil  minus  quam  talia  latrocinia 
metnerent,  aggressi,  victos  inter  Eboracum  includunt." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

'  ICarianus  (Pertz,  v.  559),  describing  the  Battle  of  Fulford,  mentions  the 
aUughter  of  a  hundred  priests ;  '*  Eburaci  in  auctumno  plus  quam  mille  laico- 
rum  oentosque  [sic]  presbyterorum  hello  occidit  de  Angiis."  The  Chronicle 
of  Sunt  Bavon  (see  above,  p.  340)  cuts  down  the  number  of  priests  killed  to 
ten.  The  Hyde  writer  (39a)  mistakes  the  battle  for  a  storm  and  massacre 
at  York,  with  a  grievous  slaughter  of  priests ;  "  Eboracam  .  . .  tandem  . . . 
capientes  tant&  in  eft  csede  debacchati  sunt,  ut  ex  numero  presbyterorum 
qui  in  eft  interfecti  sunt,  quantus  fait  cnterorum  morientium  numerus, 
utmmque  conjici  potest  undecies  enim  xx.  [aao  1]  presbyteri  feruntur  ibi 
occidisse." 
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CHAP.  XIV.  along  the   slight   ridge  which   forms   the  line  of  com- 
munication  between   York   and    Selbj,   a    narrow    path 
between  the  river  and  its  marshy  banks  on  one  side,  and 
the  flat,  opd  still  to  some  extent  marshy,  ground  on  the 
BATTLiof  other.     On  the  spot  known  as  Gh^te  Fulford/  about  two 
Wednes-     miles  from  the  city,  the  armies  met.    Harold  Hardrada, 
temiw  20  P'^^^iT  on  no  doubt  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  nature, 
had  reached  the  place  from  Biccall  before  the  English  had  ac^ 
complished  the  shorter  march  from  York.    He  was  therefore 
able  to  make  ready  his  line  of  battle  before  they  drew  near 
to  attack.'    The  present  village  stands  on  a  low  elevation, 
sloping  gently  to  the  river  on  the  left  hand  and  to  the  marshy 
flat  to  the  right.    This  doubtless  was  the  site  occupied  by  the 
Arrange-     invading  army.    The  royal  post  was  by  the  river;  there  the 
the^Nor-     ^i°®  ^^  *^®  shield- wall  was  thickest;  there  was  pitched  the 
^egian       Land-waster,  the  significant  name  of  Harold's  royal  standard. 
And  there  stood  the  King  himself,  his  giant  form  towering 
alike  over  friends  and  enemies.     The  right  wing  stretched 
across  the  rising  ground  as  fi^r  as  a  ditch,  beyond  which  lay 
the  marsh,  which  is  described  as  broad  and  deep.^    Here 
tiie  line  was  weakest,  and  here,  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  the  English  made  their  first  attack.    The  fight  wan 
a  hard  one;   the  Angles  and  Danes  of  Northumberland 

^  The  earlier  writen  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  place ;  they  are  satis- 
fied with  saying  that  it  was  near  York.  The  Worcester  and  Peterborough 
Chronicles  say  that  the  Northmen  **  comon  to  Eoforwic  and  heom  ^r  wiiS 
fuhton  Eadwine  Eorl,"  etc.  So  Florence  says  "juxta  Eboracum,**  and 
Marianus  "  Ebnraci."  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  A),  after  say- 
ing that  the  fight  was  "  joxta  urbem/'  adds,  '*cujus  locus  pugnse  in  austraU 
parte  urbis  adhuc  ostenditur.'*  But  to  the  local  knowledge  of  Simeon  a 
still  more  exact  account  seemed  needful.  He  copies  Florence  as  usual,  but 
after  the  words  "juzta  Eboracum"  he  inserts  the  words  "apud  Fulfbrd.** 
The  matter  is  elaborately  discussed  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, August,  1863,  p.  a  16  (cf.  p.  347),  who  is  very  busy  with  Snorro, 
Rapin,  Thierry,  and  Drake's  Eboracum,  but  who  unluckily  did  not  "  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  Simeon." 

'  See  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  202  ;  Laing,  iii.  84. 

'  lb.  "  pat  var  fen  ditlpt  oc  breitt  oc  fultt  af  vatni.*' 
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were  no  contemptible  enemies  for  any  man,  and  reckless^  crap.  xiv. 
and  even  traitorous^  as   was  the   whole  conduct   of  the 
brother  Earls^  they  showed  no  lack  of  the  coura^  of 
the  mere    soldier.     The   charge    of    the   Northumbrians  Vigorous 
on  the  Norwegian  right  waa  vigorous  and,  for  a  while,  ^^^^h 
successful.     The    enemy  gave    way,   and  the  banner  of  °'**?®^^'"" 
Earl  Morkere  pressed  on  valiantly.^     But   it  was  only  right. 
where  the  line  was  least  strong  that  the  English  could 
make  any  impression;   and  the  chances  of  war  presently 
changed.    For  now  King  Harold  of  Norway  caused  the  Decisive 
charge  to  be  sounded,  and  he  himself  led  on  the  left  wing,  the^Nor- 
with  the  Land-waster  borne  beside  him.     He  charged  at 'T®?^  ^ 

o  right  under 

once  on  the  troops  which  were  already  beginning  to  boast  Harold. 

of  their  victory;   before  his  two-handed  sword  all  went 

down ;  the  Northmen  pressed  on  around  their  King ;  the  Defeat  and 

English  gave  way  before  their  onslaught.    They  still  for  thf  Eng- 

a  while  resisted,  but  presently  they  turned  and  fled.     The  ^^'^' 

slaughter  was  fearful,  but  the  Norw^^ian  sword  was  not 

the  only  enemy.     In  that  wild  flight  and  wild  pursuit, 

men  were  hurled  into  the  river,  the  ditch,  and  the  marsh; 

here  corpses  were  borne  down  the  stream;  there  the  ditch 

was  so  filled  with  the  slain  that  the  pursuers,  so  their  poets 

say,  could  march  as  on  solid  ground  over  their  carcases.^ 

The  Norwegians  had  possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter, 

*  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  km  ;  Latng,  iii.  84.  '*For  |»r  fram  merki 
Mamno-kara  Jarls."  Snorro  does  not  speak  of  any  exploits  of  Eadwine,  nor 
indeed  does  he  mention  his  name.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  confound 
him  with  Waltheof,  whom  he  describes  as  present  in  the  battle,  calling  him, 
as  elsewhere,  a  brother  of  Morkere.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  555.)  He  gives  him 
however  his  proper  title  as  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  560.)  The 
presence  of  Waltheof  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  It  was  per- 
haps suggested  by  his  later  exploits  at  York. 

*  lb.  303 ;  Liaing,  iii.  84.  *'  JA  bar  sva  byckt  valrinn,  at  Nordmenn 
miitto  ginga  Jmifaetis  yfir  fenit."  He  goes  on  to  kill  Morkere  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  but  he  lived  at  least  till  1087.  Gf .  Chron.  Ab.  '*  And 
^r  waes  Iwes  Englisoan  folces  mycel  ofslagen  and  adrenct  and  on  fleam 
bedrifen."  So  Florence;  "Multo  plures  ex  illis  in  fluvio  demerei  fuero 
quam  in  acie  oecidero.'* 
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CHAP.  xiv.  and  the  remnant  of  the  English  were  driven  to  find  shelter 

within  the  walls  of  York.* 
Surrender       The  battle  of  Fulford  was  foofirht  on  Wednesday.    Its 

of  York 

Sundaj/     immediate  result  was  the  surrender  of  York.    On  Sunday^ 

September  j^  i^^^ould  seem,  the  city  capitulated.^    A  local  Gemot  or 

Harold       Thing  was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  make  peace  with 

reoSvedaa  ^^^^^^  ^^  Norway,  and  to  receive  him  as  King  of  the 

King,  and  English,  or  at  least  as  King  of  the  Northumbrians.     His 

humbrians  new  Subjects  even  agreed  to  join  him,  as  their  fathers  had 

Slow  Wm  agreed  to  join  Swend,  in  his  further  warfare  against  the 

•«*!?"*       south  of  England.^   Provisions  were  supplied  to  the  army; 

England,    hostages  Were  given  to  the  Norwegian  King,  and,  what 

H^**«««    would  hardly  have  been  expected,  we  read,  on  trustworthy 

authority,  that  Harold  in  return  gave  an  equal  number  of 

hostages  to  the  men  of  York.*  What  follows  will  show  that 

this  treasonable  engagement  by  no  means  represented  the 

real  wishes  of  the  Northumbrian  people ;  there  is  still  less 

reason  to  think  that  it  represented  the  real  wishes  of  Ead- 

wine  and  Morkere.    But  it  surely  implies  a  lack  of  zeal  and 

courage  for  a  great  city  to  surrender  on  the  fourth  day, 

especially  as  we  read  nothing  of  any  actual  assault  on  the 

walls.     Such  was  at  least  not  the  conduct  of  the  citizens 

of  London  and   Exeter  sixty  years  before.     No  doubt 

both  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  were  greatly 

^  Snorro,  Johnstone,  205 ;  Laing,  iii.  85.  "  Val>i^fir  Jarl  [meaning  moet 
likely  Eadwine]  oc  >at  lid  er  undan  komz,  fl^di  upp  til  boigarinnari 
Jorvik,  yard  >ar  it  mesta  mann&ll." 

'  The  details  come  from  Snorro  (Johnstone,  205  ;  Laing^  ilL  85),  but  the 
capitulation  is  clear  firom  the  English  writers.  Chron.  Ab.  "And  )«  efter 
>am  gefeohte,  for  Harold  cyningc  of  Korwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  into  Eofer- 
wic."  So  Simeon,  who,  after  the  landing  at  RiocaU,  inserts  the  words  "  et 
Eboracum  gravi  pugnA  obtinuerunt.'*  Snorro,  who  understood  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  coast,  gets  all  wrong  in  the  interior.  He  fimcies  that  both 
Riccall  and  Stamfordbridge  were  close  to  Fork. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "And  to  fullan  ftiiSe  gesprseoon,  )«t  big  ealle  mid  him 
su8  iaran  woldon  and  >is  land  gegan."    Gf.  vol.  i.  p.  3$^. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Florence.  Snorro  does  not  mention  the  hostages 
given  by  Harold. 
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weakened  by  the  slaughter  at  Fulford;  still,  with  stout  crap.  ziv. 
hearts  and  strong  walls^  it  might  surely  have  been  pos- 
sible to  prolong  resistance  beyond  the  space  of  four  days. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  conduct  of  Harold  Hardrada  seems 
milder  and  more  politic  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  the  character  either  of  himself  or  of  his  English 
companion.  But  we  may  be  sure  that^  in  this  mild  treat- 
ment of  York,  we  see  the  counsel  of  Harold  and  not  of 
Tostig.  The  banished  Earl  was  seeking  revenge ;  the  in- 
vading King  was  seeking  a  Crown;  and  he  must  have 
known  the  policy  of  winning  subjects  by  fair  means  rather 
than  by  force  whenever  fair  means  would  avail  for  the 
purpose. 

§  4.  The  March  of  Harold  and-  the  Battle  of 
Stamfordbridge, 

The  hostages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  which 
were  now  given  to  the  Norwegian  King  were  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  city  of  York  only.     Hostages  from  the  Hostages 
whole  shire  were  to  be  given  at  some  future  day,  and  the  shire  to  be 
place  for  their  delivery  was  appointed  to  be  at  Stamford-  ^^^^ 
bridge.*     The  spot  which  bears  this  name,  a  name  which  fordbridge. 
the  events  of  those  few  days  were  to  make   illustrious,  Notice  of 
lies  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  the  city.     As  its  name  bridge  and 
implies,  the  main  feature  of  the  place  is  the  bridge  over  ^^^^y- 
the  Derwent,  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  which  jeins  the 
main  stream  at  a  considerable    distance  below  Biccall. 
The  site  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Roman   Der- 
ventio,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  more  lucky  guess  which  places 
that  site,  a  site  so  hallowed  in  the  early  religious  history 
of  Northumberland,  within   the  modem  park  of  Aldby. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  Harold  cyningc  of  Norwegan  and  Tontig  eorl  and 
heom  gefyloe  waeron  a&ren  of  scipe  begeondan  Eoferwic  to  Stanford- 
brycge  ;  forbam  be  him  wieron  behaten  to  gewissan  Net  bim  man  )«r  of 
eaire  |wre  scire  ongean  by  gislas  bringan  wolde." 
VOL.  in.  A  a 
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oRAp.  XIV.  There  stood  a  rojal  honse  of  the  Northumbriaa  Kings, 
the  apparent  site  of  which^  or  of  some  of  its  outposts^  a 
mound  surrounded  by  a  fosse^  still  looks  down  on  a  pic- 
turesque point  of  the  course  of  the  river.  There  it  was 
that  the  fiuthfiil  lilhi  gave  his  life  for  the  Northumbrian 
Bretwalda^  and  there  Eanfled^  the  Bretwalda's  first-bom^ 
was  the  first  of  Northumbrian  race  to  be  received  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.^  This  spot  lies  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  miles  above  Stamfordbridge,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river^  at  a  point  where  another  bridge  now  at  least 
Cause  of  spans  the  stream.  If  Aldby^  the  ancient  dwelling-place 
meat  from  ^^  ^^^  Northumbrian  Kings^  remained,  as  is  highly  pro- 
York,  bable,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  Northumbrian  Earls,  some 
light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  what  otherwise  seems  the  in- 
comprehensible movement  of  the  Northmen  from  York  to 
Stamfordbridge.*  We  instinctively  ask  why  such  a  com- 
paratively distant  spot,  one  especially  which  removed  the 
army  still  further  from  their  naval  station  at  Biocall, 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  delivery  of  the  hostages. 
Why  should  Harold  leave  York  so  far  out  of  his  immediate 
grasp,  when  one  would  have  thought  that  the  hostages 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  deUvered  in  York  itself? 
The  probable  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  of 
finding  new  quarters  and  a  new  place  of  subsistence  for 
the  army.     The  Northmen  had  doubtless  by  this  time  con- 

^  Bxda,  ii.  9. 

'  The  confusion  made  by  Snorro  must  be  oonstanUy  bome  in  mind. 
The  army  was  at  Stamfordbridge ;  the  ships  were  left  at  RioeaU ;  these 
points  are  several  miles  distant  from  York  and  from  one  another.  SnoRO 
fancies  that  they  were  all  three  close  together ;  he  makes  Harold  Hardrada 
go  to  Stamfordbridge  as  a  convenient  post  for  attacking  the  city,  and 
he  makes  him  also  go  back  to  his  ships  on  the  Sunday  evening.  He  no 
doubt  thought  that  Stamfordbridge  was  on  the  Ouse.  So  the  Hyde  writer 
(293)  turns  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge  into  a  siege  of  York  ;  **  Harolduii 
.  .  .  .  eis  oocurrit  apud  Eboracum  et  totts  viribus  civitatem  oppugnat." 
Cf.  the  passage  from  Domesday,  below,  p.  361.  Stamfordbridge  was  the 
Battle  of  York,  as  Senlac  was  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
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cmmed  all  that  was  supplied  by  the  banks  of  the  Oose;  chap.  xit. 
they  were  not  to  be  indulged  with  the  sack  of  York;  the 
pTOvisions  fumished  by  the  city  could  hardly  maintain 
them  till  the  coming  of  the  hostages,  whose  collection 
from  all  parts  of  the  shire  would  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  time.  But  if  there  was  a  royal  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stamfordbridge,  we  at  once  see  a  motive  to  direct 
the  choice  of  the  invaders  to  that  neighbourhood.  Such  a 
position  would  afford  manifest  advantages  in  the  way  of 
quarters  and  provisions.  Its  occupation  would  also  present 
a  sentimental  attraction.  The  first-fruits  of  victory  would 
already  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by  Tostig  as  he  sat  again  as 
master  in  the  halls  of  his  brother.  And  Harold  Hardrada 
might  feel  himself  already  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  as 
he  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of  the  King  who  seemed  to 
have  left  his  Kingdom  open  to  his  arms. 

The  spot  which,  by  reason   of  this  almost  accidental  Descrip- 
movement,  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  events  of  site. 
our  history,  though  not  one  of  those  spots  which  nature 
seems  to  have  marked  out  as  the  almost  necessary  place  of 
some  memorable  deed,  is  one  which  is  far  from  being  void 
of  interest.    The  great  tale  of  which  it  became  the  theatre 
is  legibly  written  on  its  natural  features.     The  name  of  Origin  of 
the  place  is  a  history  in  itself.^      The  stones    are  still 
to  be  seen  from  which  the  spot  drew  its  first  name  of 
Stamford.    That  name  is  shared  with  it  by  not  a  few  other 
places,  a  name  which  reminds  us  of  days  when  the  primi- 
tive stepping-stones,  supplied  either  by  art  or  by  nature, 
supplied  the  earliest  means  of  crossing  a  deep  or  rapid  river. 
Those  stones,  at  a  later  day,  became  the  supports  of  the 
wooden  bridge  which  one  deed  of  that  memorable  week 

*  ^ihelred  (405)  says,  "In  loco  qui  tunc  Steinfordebrigge,  nunc  autem 
ex  rei  eventu  etiam  Pons  Belli  dicitur/*  So  the  De  Inventione,  cap.  20  ; 
'*  Rediens  a  Ponte  Belli,  quod  a  bello  cognomen."  The  older  name  is  now 
the  only  one  known,  but  the  battle  is  by  no  means  forgotten  on  the  spot. 

A  a  2 
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OBAP.  xiv.  was  to  nmke  immortal.  The  wooden  bridge  has^  in  modem 
times,  given  way  to  a  successor  of  stone,  and  other  changes 
have  greatly  modified  the  condition  of  the  stream  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place.  But  the  main  features  are 
stiU  there,  as  when  the  Norwegian  host  pitched  their  camp 
upon  its  banks.  The  modem  bridge  stands  on  a  different 
site  from  the  early  structure  of  wood,  but  the  position  of 
the  true  Stamfordbridge  is  still  to  be  seen.  Its  memoiy  is 
preserved  at  once  by  local  tradition  and  by  the  clearer  evi- 
dence of  the  course  of  the  roads  converging  on  either  side. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  forms  at  this  point 
a  nearly  flat  plain,  but  a  plain  placed  at  some  elevation 
above  the  stream.  In  the  distance  the  bold  outline  of  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds  forms  a  prominent  object,  but  the  country 
nearer  to  the  river  is  not  marked  in  any  special  way.  The 
Derwent  itself,  a  reedy  and  somewhat  sluggish  stream, 
winds  between  the  higher  levels  on  each  side,  its  immediate  i 
banks  forming  those  alluvial  flats  which  are  locally  known 
as  inffs.  But  at  Stamfordbridge  itself  the  higher  ground 
slopes  gently  to  the  river  on  both  sides.  This  higher 
ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  bears  the  historical 
name  of  the  Battle  Flats,  On  the  other  side,  the  ground, 
in  an  approach  from  York,  is  nearly  flat,  with  a  slight  rise, 
as  far  as  Ghtte  Helmsley,  a  village  a  mile  or  more  west  of 
the  river.  From  this  point  the  road  gradually  desoends  to 
Stamfordbridge.  An  army  therefore  advancing  from  York 
would  be  able  to  make  the  greater  part  of  its  march  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy.  An  army  encamped  on  the  lower 
ground  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  might 
easily,  if  somewhat  careless  guard  were  kept,  remain  uncon- 
scious of  the  enemy^s  approach  till  they  had  begun  the 
descent  from  Helmsley.^ 

The  events  which  followed  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 

'  On  the  detaib,  see  Appendix  CC. 
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Northmen^  in  the  full  consciousness  and  pride  of  victory,  chap.  xiv. 
were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  probably  in  ^™"^" 
no  very  certain  order  or  discipline.     If  a  neighbouring  the  Nor- 

.         wogian 

royal  dwelling-place  at  Aldby  formed  one  of  the  motives  army. 
for  the  choice  of  the  position,  it  is  possible  that  the 
head -quarters  of  the  Norwegian  King  were  placed  at 
that  point.  At  any  rate,  the  bridge  itself  and  the  g^und 
immediately  right  of  the  river  were  kept  by  an  advanced 
detachment.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole  of  the  army 
which  had  received  the  submission  of  York,  and  which  was 
expecting  the  submission  of  all  Northumberland,  retired 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  to  the  banks  of  the  Der« 
went.  The  ships  still  remained  in  the  larger  river, 
seemingly  at  their  original  landing-place  at  Riccall,  still 
guarded  by  Olaf  and  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  Meanwhile 
Harold  himself,  with  Tostig  and  the  main  strength  of  the 
army,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  hostages  at  Stamford- 
bridge. 

They  waited  for  what  they  were  never  to  receive.  One  day  The  newB 

more  of  endurance,  and  York  might  have  been  saved  from  Norwegian 

the  humiliation  of  her  ignominious  treaiy  with  the  invader.  {jj^^"*^|.  ^ 

The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  fleet  had  been  Harold  of 

England. 

carried  with  all  speed  to  King  Harold  of  England.^  Placed 
between  two  enemies,  the  King's  position  was  indeed  a 
diflScult  one.  His  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
South  had  been  brought  to  nothing  by  events  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  To  march  to  the  defence  of  the  North 
was  to  leave  the  South  unguarded.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  the  North  to  a  guardianship  which  was 
plainly  inadequate.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  failed  to  save 
Cleveland;  they  had  failed  to  support  the  gallant  local 
resistance  of  Scarborough  and  Holdemess.  The  huge  host 
of  Hardrada,  gathered  from  so  many  lands,  was  one  with 

'  See  Appendix  BB. 
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OHAP.  xiY.  which  ihe  force  of  Northumberland  alone  could  never 
grapple.    The  occasion  called  for  the  presence  of  the  King 
He  deter-   and  for  the  whole  force  of  the  Kingdom.    The  more  imme- 
an  instant  diate  danger  dictated  the  more  immediate  duty.     Duke 
SI^North.  Will**°^  ^*<1  ^o*  y®^  landed;   he  had  not  even  sailed; 
a  thousand  accidents  might  hinder  him  from  ever  landing 
or  ever  sailing.     But  King  Harold  of  Norway  was  already 
in  the  land;   he  was  ravaging  and  burning  at  pleasure; 
whole  districts  of  Northumberland^  deserted  by  their  imme- 
diate rulers^  were  submitting  to  him.     The  call  northwards 
was  at  the  moment  the  stronger ;  a  swift  maroh^  a  speedy 
victory^  and  Harold  of  England  might  again  be  in  London 
or  in  Sussex  before  the  southern  invader  could  have  crossed 
the  sea.     The  King  chose  his  plan^  and  the  plan  that  he 
chose  he  carried  out  with  all  the  tremendous  energy  of  his 
character.     He  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  march  to  tiie 
Legend  of  North.     According  to  a  legend  which  probably  contains 
Bickness      some  groundwork  of  truth,  the  King  was  at  this  moment 
*^^  suffering  fiom  severe  bodily  sickness.*  But  his  strong  heart 

recovery  ^  '^  ^        ~ 

tiirough      rose  above  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  he  hid  his  snffer- 

of  Ead-      ings  from  all  men.  By  day  he  in  no  way  relaxed  in  the  labours 

^*^'         imposed  by  the  duty  of  gathering  together  and  marshalling 

his  army.^    The  sleepless  night  was  spent  in  prayers  and 

sighs,  as  Harold  implored  the  help  of  the  relic  whoee 

sworn  votary  he  was,  the  Holy  Bood  of  his  own  Waltham.' 

*  The  Rtory  ifl  told  in  the  Bamsey  History,  c.  lao,  by  ^thelred  of  Rievanx, 
404,  in  the  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  i8S.  The  Ramsey  writer  does  not  mention 
Harold's  sickness  ;  the  vision  comes  '*  qanm  Haraldns,  propter  imparitatem 
fondtan  copisB  militaris,  obviare  [Tostino]  dissimnlaret."  The  vision  itself 
too  is  cut  much  shorter,  ^thelred  tells  us  of  Harold's  sickness,  but  does  not 
describe  its  nature.  From  bis  own  biographer's  account  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  gout;  "Tybies  ubito  unius  ["idbia  subit6  cruris"  or  "tibia 
cruris  unius"  fj  vehementissimo  coepit  dolore  constringL" 

s  iEthelred,  u.  s.  **  Nocte  quidem  pneterit4,  quum  dolore  torqueretur.  Ecet 
eum  non  partun  urgeret  molestia  imminens,  siluit  tamen,  zepotaos  apud 
se,  si  pubUoaret  languorem,  quod  et  suis  f uturus  esset  oontemptui  et  bofltibus 
irrisioni." 

'  Vita  Haroldi^  u.  s.  "  Qui  ex  suo  tali  compede  plus  subditorum  discri- 
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His  endurance  in  the  cause  of  his  oountry  was  rewarded,  so  ohap.  ziv. 
the  story  runs^  by  supematural  help  and  comfort.  The 
deceased  King,  the  holy  Eadward,  did  not^  in  his  now 
happier  state,  forget  the  Kingdom  which  had  been  his 
in  his  mortal  days,  nor  yet  the  King  to  whom  he  had  made 
fiist  his  Kingdom.  In  the  visions  of  the  night  he  appeared 
to  the  Abbot  ^thelsige/  and  bade  him  bear  his  message 
to  King  Harold.  Let  Harold,  he  said,  be  strong  and  of 
a  good  coorage,  and  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
England.  He  himself  by  his  prayers  woold  guide  and 
defend  his  people,  and  would  direct  their  righteous  warfare 
to  certain  victory.  If  the  King  should  doubt  of  his  mission, 
let  him  know  that  he,  Eadward,  knew  well  by  how  great  an 
effort  he  had  that  day  gathered  up  his  strength  for  the 
dnties  of  his  calling.  The  holy  man  delayed  not  to  dis- 
charge the  errand  of  his  departed  master.  He  sought  the 
King;  he  told  him  the  message  of  his  predecessor;  and 
Harold,  recovered  from  his  sickness,^  and  made  more  hope- 
ful by  the  cheering  words  of  Eadward,  applied  himself  with 
redoubled  energy  to  the  work  that  was  before  him. 

This  tale,  legendary  as  it  is,  is  worth  recording ;  for  it  is  Value  of 
evidently  of  genuine  English  growth,  and  it  shows  how  the  as  illus- 
English  people  contrived  to  unite  reverence  for  the  deceased  ^gS§j 
saint  with  admiration  for  the  living  hero.    The  men  who  ^*i?^*® 

^  .  ofEad- 

believed  that  a  saint,  and  above  all  that  Eadward,  inter-  ward  and 
fered  on  behalf  of  Harold  clearly  did  not  hold  Harold  for 
an  usurper  or  a  perjurer,  or  for  a  man  who  had  fiiiled  in  his 

mioi  qnam  sno  congemiaoens  dolori,  noctem  pend  totam  siupiriis  et 
precibua  agentes  [agens  T]  insomnem,  fiimiliarem  Sanctce  Crucis  ezpetierat 
Bubyentionem."  The  scene  can  hardly  be  meant  to  be  laid  at  Waltham. 
Hie  Holy  Cross,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  wrought  one  cure  on  Harold 
already.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

*  "  Aikius,"  "  Elsinns/'  "  Abu,"  the  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Samt 
Augustine's,  who  had  not  refused  the  ministrations  of  Stigand.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  454.     We  shall  hear  of  him  yet  again. 

'  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  "  Rex  itaque  .  .  .  divinis  curatur  beneficiis,exhila- 
ratur  oraculis." 


Harold. 
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CHAP.  xnr.  duty  to  Eadward  when  living.  Harold  was  under  the  ban 
of  Borne,  but  Englishmen  did  not  therefore  hold  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  divine  favour,  just  as  in  after  times  the 
same  ban  availed  not  to  hinder  Simon  of  Montfort  from  re- 
ceiving worship  or  from  working  miracles.  As  for  the  his^- 
torical  value  of  the  tale,  Harold  may  possibly  have  been 
delayed  by  illness  at  this  critical  moment,  but  he  hardly 
needed  visions  and  prodigies  to  urge  him  to  the  discharge  of 
Harold  his  kingly  duties.  With  all  the  speed  that  human  energy 
mS!^.  "  could  supply,  he  set  forth  upon  that  g^reat  northern  mardi 
which  must  rank  among  the  greatest  exploits  of  its  kind 
that  history  records.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  if 
Northumberland  and  England  were  to  be  saved.  Those 
whose  memories  could  go  back  for  fifty  years  might  deem 
that  the  spirit  of  Ironside  himself  was  once  more  leading 
the  hosts  of  England  to  battle.  At  the  head  of  his 
Housecarls,  those  terrible  Thingmen  whose  name  carried 
awe  beyond  the  sea,  the  King  of  the  English  set  forth  from 
his  southern  capital.  A  subordinate  command  was  held  by 
Bondig  the  Staller,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Gyrth  and 
Leo^vine  were  found  now,  as  a  few  weeks  later,  side  by 
Gathering  side  with  their  royal  brother.*  On  their  march  they  pressed 
from  iiito  their  service  the  forces  of  the  districts  through  which 

districtB  ^®y  passed.^  Volunteers,  even  from  distant  shires,  hastened 
to  join  the  muster.  But,  save  its  chiefs,  two  men  alone  in 
the  host  are  known  to  us  in  their  personal  being,  and  even 
of  them  we  cannot  record  the  names.    A  Thegn  of  Essex, 

^  The  presence  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  might  be  taken  for  granted.  ThMX 
of  Bondig  appears  from  a  veiy  confused,  and  probably  cormpt,  paosage 
of  the  De  Inyentione,  c  ao.  The  army  disperses  after  the  victory  at  Stam- 
fordbridge,  and  "  Tostinus,  Grerth,  et  fiundinus"  are  mentioned  among  those 
who  had  been  there.  For  "Tostinum"  we  should  doubtless  read  '*Leof- 
winum/*  and  the  whole  history  is  greatly  misconceived,  but  the  passage 
seems  evidence  enough  to  prove  the  presence  of  Bondig,  to  whom  I  owe 
some  amends  for  my  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  359.     See  above,  p.  53. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  "  pti  fur  he  norOweard  deeges  and  nlhtes,  swa  hra0e  swa  he 
his  fyrde  gegaderian  mihte." 
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a  benefactor  of  King  Eadward's  church  at  Westminster,  is  chap.  xiy. 
recorded  in  the  Norman  Survey  as  having  gone  to  the 
battle  at  York  with  Harold.^  Another  aged  Thegn  of  Wor- 
cestershire^ a  tenant  of  the  church  of  Evesham  and  uncle  of 
its  Abbot  iBlfwine^  is  also  handed  down  to  us^  in  the  dry 
formulse  of  the  Survey,  as  having  followed  his  King  on  the 
great  march  and  as  having  given  his  life  for  Harold  and  for 
England.^  Such  men  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone ;  the 
whole  strength  of  southern  and  central  England  took  part 
in  that  great  campaign,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Harold 
entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of  a  force  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  the  Northern  invader.  The  English 
army,  ranged  in  seven  divisions,^  marched  on  along  the 
great  Roman  road  from  London  to  York.  The  still  abiding 
traces  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  land  made,  it  would 
seem,  communication  between  distant  parts  of  the  island 
easier  and  speedier  then  than  they  became  in  somewhat 
later  times.^  News  of  the  rout  of  Fulford  and  of  the 
danger  o^  York  would  doubtless  still  further  quicken  the 
speed  of  the  march.  In  the  doubtless  proverbial,  but 
marked  and  emphatic,  language  of  the  Chroniclers,  King 
Harold  and   his  army  rested  not  day  or  night.^    They 

*  Domesday,  ii.  15.  Pachesham  was  a  poneaaioD  of  the  church  of  Wett- 
mmster.  The  Survey  adds,  **  banc  terrain  dedit  nnuB  teignus  eoclefriB 
quum  ItH  ad  bellum  in  Eurewic  com  Haroldo.'* 

*  In  Domesday  (177  b)  we  read  of  certain  lands  which  one  Wul%eat 
had  given  to  the  church  of  Evesham  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Ead- 
ward,  on  the  occasion  of  his  son  j£lfgeat  becoming  a  monk  of  the  house. 
The  account  then  goes  on  ;  **  Postea  prsestitit  abbas  .^uuinus  banc  terram 
suo  avuuculo  quamdiu  ipse  homo  viveret.  Qui  postea  mortuus  fuit  in  hello 
Henddi  contra  Norrenses."  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Church  of  Evesham 
found  means  to  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  short  space  of  time 
between  the  two  great  battles  ;  for  the  Survey  continues,  "  ecclesia  rece- 
pit  termm  suam  antequam  Bex  W.  in  Anglia  veuisset." 

*  Marianns  Sootus,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  559.  **Araldu8  vero  Bex  Anglorum  cum 
septem  aciebus  belli  statim  pervenit.** 

*  See  vol.  iL  p.  500. 

'  See  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  quoted  in  the  last  page. 
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oHAP.  xiv.  passed  the  Northumbrian  frontier ;  the  King  had  no  time 
to  diverge  or  tarry  at  his  own  lordship  of  Conmgsbm^b, 
where  the  fiunons  castle  of  a  later  age  has  usurped  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  house  of  Harold.^    They  marched  on 
through  the  great  province  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war ; 
and  on  the  Sunday  evenings  on  the  very  day  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  York,  the  English  army  reached  the  last  stage  of 
the  ordinary  route  between  the  two  great  cities  of  southern 
The  Eng-    and  northern  England.    This  was  at  Tadcaster,  the  Boman 
Tadcaster.  Calcaria,  a  town  on  the  Wharf,  best  known  from  its  neigh- 
S^mber  bo'irhood  to  the  later  battle-field  of  Towton.     It  was  in  the 
H'  Wharf,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  ships  had 

sought  shelter  when  the  Northern  armada  sailed  up  the 
Ouse.    It  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  still  navigable  as  high 
as  Tadcaster  for  the  small  craft  of  the  river,  whose  local 
name  of  ieeh  suggests  the  memory  of  the  first  vessels  which 
landed  our  finthers  in  the  Isle  of  Britain.^    We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  was  equally  accessible  to  such  light  wardships 
as  an  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  would  be  likely  to  keep  in 
his  service.    At  Tadcaster  then  Sling  Harold  fi>und  and 
reviewed  the  English  fleet,'  doubtless  with  an  eye  to  pos- 
sible friture  operations  against  the  ships  at  Riccall,  whidi 
the  events  of  the  morrow  rendered  needless.     The  army 
Harold       then  marched  on  by  the  last  stage  of  the  Boman  way, 
through      locally  known  as  the  Hi^i  Street.     At  last,  on  Monday 
Monday     looming,  King  Harold  of  England  entered  his  northern 
September  capital,  the  city  which,  only  the  day  before,  had  bowed  in 

•5* 

*  See  above,  p.  6i. 

'  I  need  hardly  qaote  the  well-known  passage  of  Gildas  (§  93)  telling 
how  our  forefathers,  "  grex  catulorum  de  cubili  lennas  baibarue  "  as  he  calls 
ns,  came  "  tribus,  ut  lingua  ejus  exprimitur,  cyulis,  nostril  lingu&  longis 
navibus.'*.  Gf.  BsRda,  i.  15.  The  EDglishman  howerer  does  not  use  the 
English  word  preserved  to  us  by  the  Briton. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  toiang  Jnssan  com  Harald  Eogla  cyningc  mid 
eaire  his  fyrde  on  thne  SunnandiBg  to  T^Xa  and  ptsr  his  liO  fylcade.'*  See 
above,  p.  347. 
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ignominious  homage  to  Harold  of  Norway.  He  was  re-  chap.  xiv. 
ceiyed  with  joy;  provincial  jealousies  were  lulled  for  a 
moment  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy^  and  the  Danes 
and  Angles  of  York  pressed  eagerly  to  welcome  the  West- 
Saxon  deliverer.^  But  the  King  had  other  work  before 
him  than  either  to  repose  after  that  terrible  march  or  to 
enjoy  the  congratulations  of  a  rescued  people.  He  had  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  rescued;  while  an  enemy  was  in 
the  land^  Harold  knew  but  one  duty,  to  press  on  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  might  be  found.  He  had  to  save 
the  land  from  fiirtber  desolation ;  he  had  to  smite  before 
the  expected  hostages  could  be  gathered  together ;  he  had 
to  smite^  once  and  for  ever^  the  enemy  who  lay  before  him^ 
that  he  might  turn  and  meet  the  yet  more  fearful  enemy 
to  whom  his  southern  shores  lay  open.  He  pressed  on 
through^  the  rejoicing  city^  he  pressed  on  to  the  Norwegian 
camp ;  and  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  energy  and  his 
labours  in  the  glorious  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Of  the  details  of  that  avrful  day  we  have  no  authentic  battle 
record.    We  have  indeed  a  glorious  description^  conceived  ford- 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  warlike  poetry  of  the  North,  ^^J^^ 
but  it  is  a  description  which,  when  critically  examined,  September 
proves  to  be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  battle-  .j^'^  j^^^[ 

piece  in  the  Iliad.^    The  tale  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  wegian 

Saga. 
in  our  early  history.     We  have  all  heard  how  the  North- 
men, rejoicing  in  their  supposed  victory,  were  going  forth, 
light-hearted  and  careless,  unprotected  by  defimsive  harness, 

^  SnoTTo,  ap.  Johnstone,  205 ;  Laing.iii.  86.  ^'  pat  Bama  kvelld,  ^ptirsdlar- 
&11  kom  Bunnan  at  borginni  Haralldr  konungr  Gudenason  mod  dvigan  her 
reid  hann  1  borgina  at  vllld  oe  |)ocka  aUra  borgar-manna/*  He  ie  wrong 
however  in  making  Harold  reach  YoriL  on  the  Sunday  erening  and  pass 
the  night  in  the  city. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  1066.  "  Harold  BngU  Cyniagc  ...  for  >a  on  MonandaBg 
karh  ut  Eoferwic." 

«  See  Appendix  CC. 
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CBA.P.  XIV.  to  take  fiill  possession  of  their  conqaest.  That  very  morn- 
ing King  Harold  of  Norway  was  to  hold  his  courts  and 
to  assemble  his  new  subjects,  within  the  walls  of  York. 
He  was  there  formally  to  assume  the  government^  to  dis- 
pose of  offices,  and  to  proclaim  laws  for  his  new  realm. 
ApproAoh  On  his  march  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  in  the  distance ;  pre- 
tish  wmyf'  gently  shields  and  arms  glistening  like  ice^  are  to  be  se&a 
beneath  it.  It  is  the  host  of  King  Harold  of  England. 
The  heart  of  Tostig  fidls  him;  let  them  hasten  back  to 
their  ships^  let  them  gather  their  comrades^  and  put  on 
their  coats  of  mail.  Not  so  the  hero  of  Norway.  Mes- 
sengers on  swifb  horses  are  sent  to  summon  the  party  who 
are  left  by  the  ships^  and  meanwhile  Harold  Hardrada 
marshalB  his  army  for  the  fight.  The  shield-wall  is  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  complete  circle^  with  the  Land-waster 
waving  in  its  centre.  A  dense  wood  of  spears  bristles  in 
front  of  the  circle^  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  English 
horsemen.  King  Harold  of  Norway  rides  round  his  host; 
his  black  horse  stumbles^  and  he  falls ;  but  his  ready  wit 
wards  off  the  evil  omen ;  a  fall  is  lucky  for  a  traveller. 
But  the  eye  of  his  rival  is  upon  him;  King  Harold  of 
England  sees  his  fidL  '^  Who/^  he  asks^  "  is  the  tall  man 
who  fell  from  his  horse^  the  man  with  the  blue  kirtle  and 
the  goodly  helm?'*  *'It  is  King  Harold  of  Norway.** 
"  A  tall  man  and  a  goodly  is  he^  but  methinks  his  luck 
Meeting  of  has  left  him.^'  Then  follows  the  yet  more  striking  scene 
Haioldfl.  where  the  two  Kings^  alike  in  name  and  in  mighty  meet 
face  to  face  before  the  battle.  Twenty  of  the  Thingmen, 
clothed  horse  and  man  in  armour^  ride  forth  to  the  host 
of  the  Northmen.  One  of  them  bears  to  Earl  Tostig  the 
greeting  and  message  of  his  brother  Eling  Harold.  Let 
him  return  to  his  allegiance^  and  he  shall  again  have  the 

'  Snorro,  Johnstone,  206  ;  Laing,  iii.  87.  "  peir  gordo  sva,  oc  var  lidit  ^i 
meira,  er  nlQigarr  f<Sr,  oc  allt  at  sik,  sem  i  eina  Is-mol  sei,  er  yapnia 
gl<$ado." 
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Earldom  of  Northumberland;  nay  he  shall  have  a  third  chap.  xiv. 
of  the  Kingdom  to  rule  together  with  the  King.  "  What 
then/'  asks  Tostig,  ^^  shall  be  given  to  Eang  Harold  of 
Norway  ?  ^'  '^  Seven  feet  of  ground/'  is  the  famous 
answer,  '^  or  as  much  more  as  he  is  taller  than  other  men" ' 
"  Go  then/'  says  Tostig,  "and  tell  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land to  make  him  ready  for  the  battle.  Never  shall  men 
say  in  Norway  that  Earl  Tostig  brought  King  Harold 
Sig^rdsson  hither  to  England,  and  then  went  over  to  his 
foes/'  The  horsemen  ride  back  to  the  host  of  England, 
and  Harold  Hardrada  asks  who  is  the  man  who  spoke  so 
well.  Tostig  answers  that  it  was  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land. "Why  then/'  asks  Hardrada,  "was  it  not  told 
me  ?  he  should  never  have  gone  back  to  tell  of  our  men's 
slaughter."  Tostig,  with  some  traces  still  left  in  his  soul 
of  the  days  when  he  went  forth  with  an  honest  heart  to 
curb  the  freebooters  of  Northumberland,  answers  that  he 
could  never  be  the  murderer  of  the  brother  who  came  to 
offer  him  friendship  and  dominion.  "  If  one  of  us  must 
die,  let  him  slay  me  rather  than  that  I  should  slay  him." 
To  this  sentiment  the  Norwegian  King  vouchsafes  no 
answer,  but  he  turns  to  his  comrades  with  the  remark  that 
"the  King  of  the  English  was  but  a  small  man,  but  that 
he  stood  well  in  his  stirrups/' 

If  this  &mous  dialogue  is  plainly  mythical,  the  glow-  Mythical 
ing  narrative  of  the  fight  itself  is  so  still  more  plainly,  of^ 

story. 
'  Hiifi  famous  saying  is  proverbial.  We  find  it  applied  to  William  in 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  10^7  ;  "  Se  >e  wies  lerur  rice  cyng  and  maniges 
landes  hlaford,  he  n»fde  ha  ealles  landes  buton  seofon  fot  miel."  It  was 
also  long  after  applied  to  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  Bernese  historian 
Valerius  Anshelm  (i.  143) ;  "DerHerzog  .  .  .  ward  von  verachter  Macht 
mit  sieben  Schuh  Erdrychs  zu  Ruw  gesetzt  und  vemiigt."  It  is  the 
same  general  idea  as  the  .AJsohylean  lines, 

r&v  fi9yd\»w  ircSiwy  iifiotpovs, 

•Sept.  c.  Theb.  713. 
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OHAP.  Txv,  The  main  strength  of  the  English  is  conceived  to  lie  in 
tkmof Se" ^^^^  horsemen ;  they  charge  in  vain  against  the  Norwe- 

detailB  of    onan  circle,  the  dense  shield-wall  and  the  bristling  spears, 
the  battle.   ^ 

One  assaalt  after  another  is  beaten  off;  at  last  the  Nortii- 

men^  proud  of  their  resistance^  become  eager  for  more 
active  success.  They  break  the  line  to  pursue  the  English ; 
as  soon  as  the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  English  horse- 
men turn  and  overwhelm  them  with  javelins  and  arrows. 
King  Harold  of  Norway  stands  at  first  by  his  standard ; 
the  inspiration  of  the  scald  comes  upon  him ;  he  sings  of 
the  fight  to  be  won  by  the  hand  and  the  sword  of  the 
warrior^  though  his  breast  be  unguarded  by  the  corslet. 
When  the  shield-wall  is  broken^  the  Berserker  rage  seizes 
him^  and  he  leaves,  like  Eadmund^  his  post  by  the 
standard ;  with  his  huge  two-handed  sword  he  bursts  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  English ;  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  give 
way  before  that  terrible  weapon;  the  English  are  well 
nigh  driven  to  flight  by  his  single  arm ;  but  an  arrow 
pierces  his  throat ;  the  mighty  form  falls  to  the  ground^ 
and  his  chosen  comrades  die  around  him.  The  battle 
pauses  awhile;  each  side  alike  rests^  as  it  were^  to  do 
honour  to  the  fall  of  one  so  mighty.  Tostig  takes  the  royal 
post  by  the  Land-waister ;  Harold  of  England  again  em- 
ploys the  momentary  lull  once  more  to  offer  peace  to  his 
brother  and  quarter  to  the  surviving  Northmen.  A  fierce 
ciy  from  the  Norwegian  ranks  is  the  answer;  as  one  man 
they  will  die  rather  than  receive  quarter  from  the  English. 
The  war-shout  is  raised^  the  fight  begins  again^  and  the 
second  act  is  closed  by  the  fall  of  Tostig.^  The  reinforce- 
ment now  arrives  from  the  ships.  They  come  in  full 
harness ;  their  chief  is  Eystein  Orre^  the  personal  favourite 

'  The  moment  of  Tostig's  death  is,  oddly  enough,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Saga.  But  the  construction  of  the  story  clearly  requires  it  to  be  placed 
here.  Tostig  takes  Harold's  place  by  the  standard.  Afterwards  Eystein 
takes  it.     Tostig  is  clearly  killed  between  these  two  points. 
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of  the  King  and  the  promised  husband  of  his  daughter  chap.  xiv. 
Mary.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  third  act  of  the  fight,  the 
Storm  of  Orre,  as  it  was  called  in  Northern  song.  He 
and  his  men  come  up  wearied  with  the  swift  march  from 
the  ships;  still  thej  begin  the  third  struggle^  the  most 
terrible  of  all.  Eystein  takes  the  post  by  the  Land- 
waster,  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  and  Tostig ;  the 
fight  is  waged  more  fiercely  than  ever;  the  English  are 
well  nigh  driven  to  flight.  At  last  the  Berserker  rage 
seizes  on  the  Northmen ;  they  throw  away  their  coats  of 
mail ;  some  are  slain  by  the  English^  some  &11  of  sheer 
weariness  and  die  without  a  wound.  Still  the  fight  is 
kept  up  till  night-jbll;  by  that  time  the  chief  men  of 
Norway  have  ftllen^  and  the  remnant  of  the  host  escapes 
under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 


Such  is  the  magnificent  legend  which  has  been  commonly  Meagre- 
accepted  as  the  history  of  this  fiimous  battle.     I  shall  else-  g^hie 
where  examine  the  whole  story  in  detail ;  it  is  enough  to  say  ^°^^'^*"- 
here  that  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is^  in  the  Saga^ 
wholly  misconceived^  and  that  a  story  which  represents 
horsemen  as  the  chief  strength  of  an  English  army  in  the 
eleventh  century  is  at  once  shown  to  be  a  tale  of  later  date. 
And  it  is  disappointing  that^  for  so  detailed  and  glowing 
a  tale,  we  have  so  little  of  authentic  history  to  substitute. 
Stfll,  firom  such  accounts  as  we  have,  combined  with  our 
knowledge  of  what  an  English  army  of  that  age  really 
was,  we  can  form  a  fi^ir  general  idea  of  the  day  which 
beheld  the  last  triumph    of   Harold    the  son   of  Grod- 
wine,  the  last  triumph  of  pure  and  unmixed  Teutonic 
England. 

King  Harold  then  marched  through  York,  and  found  Sudden 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  Norwegian  host  on  the  right  of  the 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  wholly  unprepared  for  his  attack.  ^"8fl«*»- 
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oHAP.  xnr.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been,  as  the  story 
represents  them,  going  to  a  peaceful  meeting  at  York. 
Anyhow,  the  invaders,  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Fulford, 
in  the  capitulation  of  York,  in  the  promised  submission 
of  all  Northumberland,  had  no  idea  of  the  suddenness  of 

Loyalty      the  blow  which  was  coming  upon  them.     The  speed  and 

of  tn6 

ooontry.  secrecy  with  which  Harold  was  able  to  accomplish  ibis 
memorable  march  not  only  bears  witness  to  his  own  skill 
and  enerory^  but  also  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of  his 
army  and  for  the  general  loyalty  of  the  country.  Fast  as 
Harold  may  have  pressed  on,  individual  spies  or  deserters, 
had  there  been  any  such,  could  always  have  outstripped 
him,  and  could  have  borne  the  news  of  his  approach  to  the 
enemy.  But  no  such  treason  marred  his  well-conceived 
and  well-executed  scheme.  He  came  on  the  Northmen 
unawares;^  the  men  who  deemed  that  all  Northumber- 
land, perhaps  that  all  England,  was  their  own,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  a  new  Brunanburb, 
a  happier  Assandun.  A  leader,  the  peer  of  iEthelstan 
and  Eadmund,  commanded  a  band  of  tried  and  chosen 
warriors  such  as  iEthelstan  and  Eadmund  never  knew. 
Eadwine  and  Morkere,  with  their  hurried  levies,  had 
doubtless  done  their  best;  but  the  invaders  had  now  to 
deal  with  a  very  different  enemy.  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land was  upon  them;  they  were  face  to  face  with  his 
personal  following,  with  those  terrible  Thingmen,  each 
one  of  whom,  men  said,  was  a  match  for  any  other  two. 
But  Harold  Hardrada  and  his  varied  host  showed  no 
lack  of  gallantry ;  the  victory  was  won  only  by  the 
hard  fighting  of  a  whole  day.^     The  English,  invisible, 

^  Cfaroa.  Ab.  "  Da  com  Harold  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  on  iinwaran 
begeondan  pare  brycge.*'  Chron.  Wig.  "  Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on 
unwser  on  Jja  Normeim." 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  Swy^e  heardlice  lange  on  dsg  feohtende  wieron.**  Chron. 
Wig.  "  And  )»er  wserS  on  dsg  swit^e  stranglic  gefeoht  on  M  hnlfe.*'    Flor. 
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it  would  seem^  till  they  reached  the  low  brow  of  Helmsley,  chap.  xiv. 
came  at  once  upon  that  portion  of  the  Norwegian  army,  ^^j^^^® 
utterly  unprepared  and  seemingly  not  fully  armed^^  which  the  right 
found  itself  on  the  right,  the  York  side^  of  the  Derwent.  Derwent. 
They  were  of  course  unable  to  bear  up  successfully  against 
so  sudden  and  terrible  an  attack.    But  the  resistance  which 
they  made  no  doubt  gave  time  for  their  comrades  on  the 
other  bank^  with  their  King  at  their  head,  to  form  in  the 
fiill  array  of  the  shield-wall.      This  division,  on  account 
of  the  slight  slope  down  to  the  river,  would  even  have 
a  certain  advantage  of  ground  over  the  English.      The 
fight  then  began  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  English  on 
the  detachment  to  the  right  of  the  river.     Yielding,  but 
not  flying,^  the  unprepared  and  half- armed  Northmen 
were  driven  across  the  stream.     English  minstrels,  frag- 
ments of  whose  songs  crop  out  in  the  narrative  of  colder 
annalists,  again  told  how  the  living  crossed  the  river  over 
the  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  which  choked  its  stream.^ 
And  now  an  act  of  daring  devotion  placed  a  nameless  North-  The  bridge 
man,  whose  deed  is  recorded  not  by  his  countrymen  but  by  by  a  single 
his  enemies,  on  a  level  with  Horatius  on  the  bridge  of  Rome    ®™™*°- 
and  with  Wul&tan  on  the  bridge  df  Maldon.^    Alone  for 

Wig.  "Rex  Anglonun  HarolduB  .  .  .  plenam  victoriam,  Uoet  aoerrim^ 
pagnatom  faisset^  habuit." 

*  This  appears  not  only  in  the  Saga,  but  also  in  Marianus  (Perti,  v.  559) ; 
"  AralduB  Rex  Angloram,  . .  .  quum  Araldum  imparatum  absque  loricit 
et  oeteris  ejusdem  rei  invenisset,  bello  occidit."  So  Sazo  (207),  where 
howeyer  there  b  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  ;  "  [Haraldi]  cunctationem 
Norwagienses  timori  oonsentaneam  rati,  neglectii  eorporum  mummtnHSf 
perinde  ao  securi  periculum  yaliditka  prsMlse  incubuerunt.  Sed  dum  incau- 
tihfl  ruunt  sparn  palantesque  ab  Anglis  nullo  negotio  (!)  trucidati  sunt." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.  B.  762  B.  "Maximus  numenu  Anglorum  Norwa- 
genaes  oedere  sed  non  fugere  compulit." 

■  lb.    "Ultra  flumen  igitnr  repuld,  vivit  super  mortuos  transeuntibus, 

magnaoimiter  restiterunt."     See  the  use  of  the  same  proyerbial  expression 

above,  p.  351- 

"^    *  See  vol.  L  p.  299.    This  stoiy  is  found  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle, 

being  the  last  entry,  added  in  another  hand,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Earle, 

VOL.  III.  B  b 
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OHAP.  ziT.  a  while  he  kept  the  pass  against  the  whole  English  army; 
forty  men  fell  beneath  his  axe ;^  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him 
in  vain;'  at  last  an  Englishman  fonnd  means  to  creep 
under  the  bridge  and  pierced  him  through  beneath  his 
TheBng-    conelet.'     The  hindrance  offered  by  this  valiant  enemy 
the  bridge,  b^ii^g  icmoved^  the  English  host^  their  King  at  their 
radn  fiffht  '^^^  pawed  the  bridge,  and  now  the  fiercest  fighting  of 
begins.       the  day  began.    Details  are  lacking,  but  it  needs  no  special 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  slight  slope  above 
the  present  village,  where  a  newly-built  church  has  lately 
risen,  covered  by  the  bristling  ring  of  the   Nortiimen, 
the  fortress   of  shields,  so  often  sung  of  alike  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Scandinavian  minstrelsy.     We  may  picture  to 
ourselves  how  the  axes  of  England  rang  on  that  firm  array 

in  the  Northambrian  dialect.  Mr.  Earle  (Parallel  Cfaronioles,  p.  xzzviii.) 
ingeniously  oonceives  that  the  account  of  the  battle  in  this  Chronicle,  so 
much  fuller  than  in  any  of  the  others,  is  due  to  some  Northumbrian  visitor, 
who  at  last  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  a  little  himselil  Tht  stoiy  is  not 
told  by  Florenoe,  but  it  is  found  in  William  of  Malmesbnry  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  with  some  yariations. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  228.  *'Uno  et  altero  et  pluribus  nostne  partis  [Wil- 
liam for  once  writes  as  an  Englishman]  interemtis."  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  762  B)  is  more  pi^dse  or  more  romantic ;  '*  Plus  xL  viris  An- 
glorum  securi  csedens  electa." 

'''  Chron.  Ab.  "  pa  seite  an  Englisoe  mid  anre  flan,  ac  hft  nactes  ne 
widstod.*'  The  shooting  of  one  arrow  seems  looked  on  as  an  exploit  on 
the  English  side.  William  of  Malmesbury  has  confounded  this  shot  with 
the  death-blow;  *'Unus  ex  collateralibus  Regis  jaculum  feireum  in  eum 
eminiis  vibrat,  quo  ille,  dum  gloriabundus  proludit  ips&  securitate  incautior, 
terebratus,  victoriam  Anglis  concessit." 

'  Chron.  Ab.  **  And- )»  com  an  o])er  under  jwre  brigge,  and  hine  JmrO- 
stang  en  Cinder  )>ere  brunie.*'  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  s.  **  Quidam  navim  ingressua 
per  foramina  pontis  in  celandis  eum  percussit  jaoulo."  Compare  the  death 
of  Eadmund  Ironside,  vol.  i.  p.  438.  On  the  "foramina  pontis**  com- 
pare a  bridge  described  by  Richer  (iv.  50)  which  '*  tantu  enim  et  tot  hiatibus 
patebat,"  &c.  At  Boroughbridge  in  132 1  Humfrey  Earl  of  Hereford  was 
pierced  in  exactly  the  same  way.  See  Chron.  Galfredi  le  Baker,  p.  65. 
The  memory  of  the  English  exploit  is  kept  up  on  the  spot  by  a  yearly 
baking  of  pies  of  pears,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat — "pear-boat 
pies*'— at  the  feast  held  on  (I  think)  the  Monday  after  the  day  of  the  ^ 
batUe. 
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of  bncklera;  how  step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  np  the  slopes,  orap.  xnr. 
on  to  the  Battle-flats,   the  Honsecarls  of  King  Harold 
clave  their  way.     We  may  see  how,  step  by  step,  inch  by  Obstinaoy 
inch,  dealing  blow  for  blow  even  in  fidling  back.  North-  fighthig 
man  and  Scot  and  Fleming^  gave  way  before  the  irre-  on  both 
sifltible  charge  of  the  renowned  Thingmen.     We  may  see 
the  golden  Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  Alfred, 
glitter  on  high  over  this  its  latest  field  of  triamph.    We 
may  hear  the  shonts  of  "  Holy  Rood"  and  "God  Almighty'' 
sound  for  the  last  time  as  an  English  host  pressed  on  to 
victoiy.     We  may  see  two  kingly  forms  towering  high 
over  either  host;   we  may,   if  we  will,  bring  the  two 
Hardds  face  to  &ce,  and  hear  the  two-handed  axe  of 
England  clashing  against  the  two-handed  sword  of  Nor- 
way.    We  may  see  the  banished  Englishman  defiant  to 
the  last,  striking  the  last  blow  against  the  land  which 
had  reared  him  and  the  brother  who  had  striven  to  save 
him  fiiom  his  doom.     We  may  call  np  before  onr  eyes  the  Complete 
final  moment  of  triumph,  when  for  the  last  time  English-  ^the^ 
men  on  their  own  soil  had  possession  of  the  place  of  ^^^^* 
shuighter,'  and  whoi  the  Land-waster  of  Norway  was 
lowered  before  the  victorious  Standard  of  the   Fighting 
Man.    At  least  we  know  that  the  long  struggle  of  that 
day  was   crowned   by  complete  victory  on  the  side  of 
England.      The  leaders  of  the  invading  host  lay  each 
man  ready  for  all  that  England  had  to  give  him,  his 
seven  feet  of  English  ground.     There  Harold  of  Norway,  Death  of 
the  last  of  the  ancient  Sea-Elings,  yielded  up  that  fiery  Hudrada, 
soul  which  had  braved  death  in  so  many  forms  and  in  so 
many  lands.      The    warrior   of   Africa,  the   pilgrim    of 
Jerusalem,  had  at  last  met  his  fitte  in  an  obscure  comer 

^  The  presenoa  of  Flemings,  followers  no  doubt  of  Toetig,  is  attested  in 
the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle ;  **  And  ^re  miobel  wel  geslogon, 
ge  Korweis  ge  Flaeming." 

»  Chron.  Wig.  "  And  Engle  ahton  waslstowe  geweald  ;"  the  old  formula. 
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CHAP.  ziv.  of  Britain,  whose  name  but  for  him  might  have  been 

ofTottig,    unknown  to  history.     There  Tostig  the  son  of  Oodwine, 

an  exile  and  a  traitor,  ended  in  crime  and  sorrow  a  life 

which  had  begun  with  promises  not  less  bright  than  that 

of  the        of  his  royal  brother.    There  died  the  nameless  prince  whom 

the  excitement  of  battle  or  the  hope  of  plunder  had  led 

from  the  land  which  had  once  sheltered  the  English  King 

in  his  days  of  exile.    The  whole  strength  of  the  Northern 

army  was  broken ;  a  few  only  escaped  by  flighty  and  feund 

Escape  of   means  to  reach  the  ships  at  Riccall.^    Among  these  was 

the  Wiking  who  had  come  from  the  remotest  North  to  win 

his  share  in  the  plunder  of  conquered  England.     Godied 

survived  when  Harold  and  Tostig  fell;  but  he  returned 

not  to  his  Iceland  home;  he  found  a  nearer  shelter  with 

his  namesake  the  son  of  Sihtric.     He  fled  to  the  Isle  where 

he  was  himself  to  reign  as  a  conqueror^  and  to  make  his 

Kingdom  of  Man  the  centre  of  victorious  warfare  against 

Utter        Dublin  and  all  Leinster.^     But  the  great  mass  of  the  vast 

of  the  Nor-  ^^^  o^  Hardrada  lay  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.' 

^^^^       Beside  those  who  fell   beneath  the  English  axes^  many 

were  drowned  in  the  river ;  others  died,  we  know  not  how, 

by  fire.^    Only  a  few  of  that  great  host  could  have  found 

even  that  small  allowance  of  English  earth  which  was  to 

be  granted  to  their  leader.     We  need  not  believe  the  tale 

^  Chron.  Wig.    ^'OfSp  hig  eume  to  scype  oonuui." 

'  See  ahove,  p.  346. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  emphatically,  "  pmr  wsbs  lyt  to  lafe." 
So  the  Abingdon  writer ;  "  pasr  wes  Harold  cyning  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig 
eorl  o&lagen  and  ungerim  foloes  ndd  heom,  segVer  ge  Nonnana  ge  Eng- 
lisca.'*  Cf.  Orderic  (500  A) ;  **  Nimius  sangois  ex  ntrftque  parte  eflbsus  est 
et  innumerabilis  [ungerim]  hominum  bestiali  rabie  furentium  multitado 
traddata  est." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "  Same  adnincen  and  some  eac  forbs^mde,  and  swa  mis- 
lice  fdrfiyrene."  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  B) ;  "  Angli  .  . . 
totam  Norwagensium  aciem  yel  armis  straverunt  yel  igne  deprehensos 
oombusserunt."  Compare  the  story  in  the  Saga  (Laing^  iii.  95)  of  Waltheof 
burning  the  Normans  after  Senlac. 
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which  told  how  the  heads  of  Tostig  and  Harold  of  Norway  chap.  xiv. 
were  brought^  as  savage  trophies  of  victory,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  King.^    We  know  on  better  authoriiy  The  body 
that  the  body  of  his  fallen  brother  was  songht  for  andfounXi^a 
found  among  the  slain  by  a  distinctive  mark  of  his  body.^  ^"k^  ** 
The  wonnds  dealt  by  the  Danish  axe  were  deep  and  ghastly ; 
a  head  cloven  to  the  chin  with  the  fall  strength  of  the 
two  arms  of  an  English  Honsecarl  would  show  but  few 
features  by  which  Qjrtha  or  Judith  could  have  recogpiized 
the  slain.    The  giant  form  of  Hardrada  doubtless  needed 
no  mark  to  distinguish  him  from  lesser  men.     We  know 
not  where  he  found  his  promised  allotmen^t;^  but  the  tie 
of  kindred  pleaded  for  Tostig,  and  the  body  of  the  banished 
Earl  of  the  Northmnbrians  found  a  grave  within  the  walls, 
no  doubt  within  the  primatial  minster,  of  the  city  where 
he  had  ruled  so  sternly.^    But  no  funeral  rites  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  meaner  dead  of  the  invading  army.     The  bones 
of  the  slain  remained  on  the   ground  for  many  years,^ 
bearing  witness,  in  the  days  of  England's  bondage,  how 
hard  fought  had  been  the  last  victorious  fight  of  her  last 
native  King.     For  in  truth  the  vanquished  invaders  had  Heavy  Iosb 
sold  their  lives  dearly.     The  English  host  was  far  fromEngllBh. 
coming  forth  scatheless  from  that  awful  struggle.     Many 

'  Liber  de  HydA>  p.  293.  "  Haroldus  . .  .  et  Tostiiu  .  .  .  yicti  occubue- 
runt,  eeciaque  eonxm  capita  Begi  Haroldo  sunt  deportata."  So  Guy  of 
Amiens,  37 ; 

"  Invidus  ille  Cain  fratris  caput  amputat  enae, 
Et  caput  et  corpus  sic  sepeliyit  humo." 
'  WiU.  Mabns.  iii.  352.  ''  Cadaver  ejus,  indicio  verruca  inter  duas  scapu- 
las agnitum."    Can  this  account  be  reconciled  with  the  other  t 

*  The  Hyde  writer  (u.  s.)  sends  him  to  be  buried  in  Norway  ;  '*  Corpus 
defunct!  Regis  his  qui  remanserant  deportandum  in  proprium  regnum  Rex 

'  Haroldus  concessit." 

*  Will.  Mahns.  u.s.  '*  Cadaver  . . .  sepulturam  Eboraci  meruit." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "  Locus  etiam  belli  pertranseuntibus  evidenter  patet, 
ubi  magna  congeries  ossium  mortuorum  usque  hodie  jaoet,  et  indicium  ruinn 
multipHns  utriusque  gentis  exhibet." 
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OHAP.  XIV.  a  &ithfal  Honsecarl,  many  a  noble  Thegn^^  had  given  his 
life  for  England  and  for  her  chosen  King.  But  the  victory 
was  a  victory  as  decisive  as  any  to  be  fonnd  in  the  whole 
history  of  hnman  warfiffe.  Harold  had  swept  from  the 
earth  an  enemy  compared  with  whom  JSlfgar  and 
Omffjrdd  might  seem  but  as  the  puppets  of  a  moment. 
He  stood  victorious  after  a  day  of  slaughter^  compared 
with  which  the  hardest  struggles  of  his  Welsh  campaigns 
might  seem  but  as  the  mimic  war&re  which  men  wage 
against  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar.' 

Harold's         But  the  conqueror  of  Stamfordbridge,  during  the  few 

logs  with    clays  of  life  and  kingship  which  still  were  his,  had  to  show 

Se^i^     himself  in  a  light  yet  nobler  than  that  of  a  conqueror. 

nantoftheThat  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  which  was  as  marked 

'  in  the  character  of  Harold  as  his  valour  and  energy,  was 

now,  as  ever,  extended  to  enemies  who  could  no  longer 

resist.     He  had  shown  forbearance  to  domestic  traitors; 

^  Flor.  Wig.  "  Licet  de  totiL  Anglift  fortiores  quoaque  in  pixfiUia  daobni 
henh  acaret  jam  cecidiase." 

'  llie  death  of  Harold  Hardrada  was  followed  by  a  time  of  mrasaal  quiet 
in  the  North.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Olaf  and  Magnus,  of  whom 
Magnas  died  in  1069,  after  which  Olaf  reigned  alone  till  1093.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Magnus  Barefoot,  who  figures  in  English  histoiy  as 
the  invader  of  Anglesey  in  1098  (see  above,  p.  34a).  Snorro  (Johnstone, 
2ai ;  Laing,  iii.  98)  says  that  Harold  Hardrada's  daughter  Maxy  (see 
above,  pp.  340,  344,  367)  died  suddenly  in  Orkney  on  the  same  day  that 
her  father  and  her  lover  Eystein  died  at  Stamfordbridge. 

Tostig  left  two  sons  by  Judith,  Skule  and  KetiL  They  returned  to 
Norway  with  Olaf  (Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  aai ;  Laing,  iii.  97-99),  from 
whom  they  both  received  grants  of  land  in  Norway,  where  they  became 
fouaders  of  families — ^representatives  of  the  male  line  of  Earl  Godwine. 
Skule  especially  was  in  high  honour  with  Olaf.  Their  mother  Judith 
remarried  with  Wel^  Duke  of  Bavaria,  son  of  the  Marquees  Azo  (see  above, 
p.  197),  and  was  thus  an  ancestress  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Some  of  • 
the  German  lustorians  mistake  her  for  the  widow  of  Harold  instead  of  the 
widow  of  Tostig.  See  Appendix  N,  where  I  have  also  spoken  of  her  degree 
of  kindred  to  Baldwin  the  Fifth  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  134).  She  was  undoubtedly 
his  sister,  and  not  his  daughter,  and  she  might  be  called,  in  a  wide  1 
the  niece  of  Eadward. 
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he  had  shown  it  to  rebellious  vassals;  he  had  now  to  show  ohap.  xiv. 
it  to  men  who  had  borae  their  share  in  an  unprovoked  in- 
vasion. The  Norwegian  ships  still  lay  in  the  Ouse.  After 
the  utter  defeat  of  the  land  army,  naval  operations  were 
hardly  needed  against  them;  the  fleet  which  had  been 
arrayed  at  Tadcaster  was  not  called  into  action^  but  the 
King  of  the  English  sent  to  Olaf  and  the  Orkney  Earls^ 
and  offered  them  peace.^  "  They  came  up  to  our  King/^' 
seemingly  to  his  court  at  York ;  they  gave  hostages  and 
swore  oaths  that  they  would  for  ever  keep  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  this  land.  In  four  and  twenty  ships^  the 
remnant  of  the  host  of  Hardrada  sailed  away  from  the 
shores  of  Northumberland.  Since  the  day  of  Stamford- 
bridge  the  kindred  nations  of  Scandinavia,  bound  to  us  by 
so  many  ties^  have  never  appeared  on  English  ground  in 
any  guise  but  that  of  friends  and  deliverers.^ 

This  negotiation  may  have  occupied  the  two  or  three  Harold 
days  inamediately  following  the  battle.  Urgently  as  * 
Harold's  presence  was  needed  in  the  southern  part  of  his 
Kingdom^  he  could  not  refuse  a  few  days  for  the  need- 
ful rest  of  himself  and  his  host.  .  His  presence  too  was 
needed  for  the  settlement  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  North- 
humberland,  and  even  for  the  mere  celebration  of  his 
trinmph.  His  victory  was  saddened  by  the  fate  of  his 
brother;  it  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  many  of  his 
valiant  comrades;  his  mind  must  have  been  weighed  down 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  toils  and  dangers  which  were  yet  in 


*  Chron.  Wig.  "  Se  kyng  )»  geaf  gryO  Olafe  pses  Noma  cynges  suna,  and 
heora  Biacope  and  )»n  eorle  of  Orcan^ge,  and  eallon  jnui  pe  on  ]mn 
scypum  to  lafe  wseron."  Florence  gives  the  Orkney  Earl  his  name 
Paul,  and  the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  strangely  calls  Olaf 
"Hetmundus." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "  Hi  foron  )»a  npp  to  uran  kyninge.*' 

*  Compare  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Swend,  of  whom  more  in  the  next 
Tolume,  and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  who  came  with  William  the  Third. 
Macanlay,  ii.  489 ;  iii.  625. 
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oHAP.  ziY.  store  for  him  elsewhere.  Still  the  victor  could  not  shrink 
^y^to^  from  the  accustomed  celebration  of  so  great  a  victory.  The 
Newi  E^ing  was  at  the  banquet^^  when  a  messenger  appeared,  who 
the  hiding  ^^  ^^P^>  ^^  ^  P^^^  fleeter  even  than  that  of  his  own 
jJWimam.  naarch,  from  the  distant  coast  of  Sussex.'    One  blow  had 

jThundAj, 

September  been   warded  off,  but  another   blow  still   more   terrible 

October  i  ?  ^^  &llen.    Three  days  after  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge, 

William  Duke  of  the  Normans^  once  the  peaceful  g^est 

of  Eadward^  had  once  again^  but  in  quite  another  guise, 

made  good  his  landing  on  the  shores  of  England. 

*■  I  aooept  this  incident,  as  one  Ukelj  to  be  remembered,  from  Heniy  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  C)  and  the  lUmsey  HiMtoiy  (cap.  czx.),  though 
they  absordlj  represent  the  feast  as  held,  and  the  message  as  brooght»  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  when  William  had  not  yet  landed.  So  Wace  says  of 
his  Thegn  who  brought  the  news  from  Sussex ; 

*•  Ultra  le  Humbro  Ta  tray^  : 
Bn  une  yille  aveit  disn^." 

The  writer  of  the  De  Inventione  (o.  zx.)  most  strangely  makes  Harold  go, 
after  the  battle,  to  Walthara,  and  hear  the  news  thero  ;  "  Waltham  rediit, 
ubi  de  applicatione  Kormannorum  nimis  yeridicA  narratione  nuntium  saa- 
oepit.** 
*  See  the  next  Chapter,  §  a. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  NOBMAN  INYASION  AND  THB  CAMPAIGN  OV  HASTINGS.^ 

§  1.  2%^  Building  of  the  Fleet. 

Wb  left  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  successftil  in  eveiy  Suooeos 
negotiation  which  concerned  his  enterprise,  hoth  with  his  william'fl 
own  subjects  and  with  strangers.    We  saw  his  cause,  after  ^^^ 

*  Throughoat  this  Ghftpter,  the  Norman  and  English  aocoants  have  care- 
fnlly  to  be  compared,  but  it  ia  from  the  Norman  authorities  that  we  have 
to  draw  most  of  our  details.  The  English  writers  seem  to  have  shrank 
from  dwelling  at  length  on  the  great  ''  memory  of  sorrow,"  so  that  all  their 
accounts  are  comparatiTely  meagre.  At  this  point  also  we  lose  the  Abing- 
don Chronicle  altogether,  which  ends  with  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Among  the  Norman  accounts,  the  first  places  belong  to  the  Tapestiy  and 
to  William  of  Poitiers.  The  Tapestry,  which  gave  us  no  help  during 
the  period  of  negotiation^  begins  to  be  most  minute  as  soon  as  we  get  to 
the  beginning  of  actual  military  preparations,  and  it  continues  to  be  of 
primary  importance  down  to  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac.  The  high 
authority  of  William  of  Poitiers,  as  a  contemporary  and  seemingly  an 
eyewitness,  is  somewhat  balanced  by  his  constant  strain  of  panegyric  on 
William  and  by  his  no  less  constant  sacrifice  of  chronological  order  to 
the  demands  of  his  rhetoric.  Wace,  the  honest  and  painstaking  inquirer 
of  the  next  century,  has  been  valuable  before,  and  he  becomes  still 
more  valuable  now.  We  are  now  also  reinforced  by  another  important 
narrative  on  the  Norman  side,  the  "Carmen  de  Bello  Hastingensi" 
by  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  136),  printed  in  Giles'  Scrip- 
tores  Renim  Gestarum  Willehni  Conquestoris,  in  the  Chroniques  Anglo- 
Kormandes,  and  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.  This  poem  is 
referred  to,  and  coupled  with  William  of  Poitiers,  by  William  of  Jumi^^es, 
or  rather  by  his  continuator  (vii.  44) ;  "Si  quis  verb  plenihs  ilia  ndsse 
desiderat,  Ubmm  Willelmi  Pictavensis,  Luxoviornm  Archidiaconi,  eadem 
gesta,  sicut  copies^,  ita  eloquenti  sermone  afiatim  continentem,  legat. 
Edidit  praeterea  de  eidem  materiA  opus  non  contemnendum  Quido  £pi' 
Scopus  Ambiaaensis,  heroioo  metro  exaratum."    Guy's  work  is  useful  for 
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oRAP.  XV.  some  hesitation^  zealously  taken  up  by  his  own  people, 
while  volunteers  flocked  eagerly  to  his  muster  from  tiie 
territories  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  We  have  seen 
his  undertaking  receive  the  highest  of  religious  sanctions 
in  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Had  the  enterprise 
been  one  against  Anjou  or  France,  warfare  would  have 
b^;un  long  before  the  period  of  the  year  which  we  have 
now  reached.  But  William's  present  warfare- was  aimed  at 
a  realm  whose  insular  position  shielded  it  at  least  for  a 
season.  England  could  be  reached  only  by  sea,  and  the 
Normandy  of  those  days  had  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power. 
The  army  destined  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England 
had  to  be  carried  across  the  Channel.  A  vast  fleet  was 
therefore  needed,  and  a  fleet  had  to  be  created  for  the 
Formation  purpose.  The  creation  of  that  fleet  was  the  work  of  the 
Norman  anmmer  of  the  great  year,  while  King  Harold  of  England 
Rumm  ^^  ^  carefully  guarding  his  southern  coasts.^  As  soon 
1066.  as  the  undertaking  was  finally  determined  on,  the  woods  of 
Normandy  began  to  be  felled,^  and  the  havens  of  Normandy 
resounded  with  the  axes  and  hammers  of  carpenters  and 
fihip-builders.^    A  large  proportion  of  the  ships  wore  the 

the  details  of  the  voyage  and  the  battle,  and  for  some  of  the  eventa  after  the 
battle.  With  these  Nonnan  aoconnts  we  have  of  conrse  to  oompare  the  short 
narraUves  in  our  own  Chronicles  and  in  Florence ;  some  particular  bets 
of  importance  may  also  be  gleaned  from  William  of  Mahnesbiuy,  from  the 
Waltham  writer  J>e  InventUme^  and  from  others  of  the  subsidiaiy  authors. 
'  See  above,  p.  325. 

'  The  cutting  down  of  the  trees  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestiy, 
pi.  8.  This  beginning  at  the  beginning  reminds  one  of  Odysseus  when 
about  to  leave  Kalypsd's  island  ;  airriip  6  rdfiytro  iovpa  ir.T.A.  (Od.  v.  343), 
and  seemingly  we  may  add,  Bo&s  ^4  ot  Ijyvro  fpy9w. 

'  They  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Tapestry.  Waoe  too  (11473)  gives 
a  vivid  account ; 

* '  Fevres  h  charpentiers  manda ;        Cheviles  fere  et  boiz  doler. 
Dune  v^iasiez  k  granz  esforz  Nte  et  esquiz  apareiUier, 

Par  Normendie  2k  toz  li  porz,  Veiles  estendre,  mast  dreder 

Mairrien  atraire  h  fust  porter,        A  grant  entente  et  2b  grant  oost" 
Cf.  the  great  speech  of  Dikaiopolis  in  the  Achamians,  471  et  seqq.,  ( 
cially  536  et  seqq. ;  rh  y^ptov  8*  a0  ittciw4m9  wXarovfUrmp,  k.tA. 
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offerings  of  the  great  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the  land.^  chap.  xv. 
William  Rtz-Osbem,  who  had  been  the  first  man  inj^^^''' 
Normandy  to  pledge  himself  to  the  enterprise^  now  re-sl^P"- 
deemed  his  pledge  by  the  gift  of  sixty  ships.  The  same 
large  niunber  was  contributed  by  Roger  of  Montgomery 
and  by  Boger  of  Beaumont^  and  also  by  Hugh  of 
Ayranches^  the  fiitnre  Earl  of  Chester.  Fifty  ships^  with 
sixty  knights,  formed  the  contingent  of  Hugh  of  Montfort. 
Two  less  fimious  men,  Fnlk  the  Lame  and  Oerald  the 
Seneschal,^  contributed  forty  each.  The  gift  of  Walter 
Gifibid  was  thirty  ships  with  a  hundred  knights.  The 
same  number  of  ships,  with  their  crews,  were  supplied  by 
Vnlgrin,  the  pious  and  peaceful  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  He, 
we  are  told,  was  speeiaUy  zealous  in  the  Duke's  cause,^ 
looking  on  him  doubtless  as  the  champion  of  Bome  and  of 
Christendom.  But  greater  even  than  these  great  con- 
tingents were  the  gifts  of  the  Duke's  own  kinsfolk,  of  the 
members  of  the  ducal  house  no  less  than  of  those  sons  of 
his  mother  whom  his  bouniy  had  so  lavishly  enriched.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  the  largest  offering  in  the  whole 
list,  were  the  contribution  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.  A 
gift  second  only  to  that  of  his  brother,  a  gift  of  a  hundred 

^  Ord.  Vit.  494  A.  "In  Neiiatri&  miilt»  naves  com  utensilibiis diligenter 
pamtes  sunt,  quibns  fftbricandis  clerici  et  laid  studilB  et  Biunptibus  adhibitiB 
pariter  intendenmt."  Waoe  (T1304)  names  some  of  the  contributors,  and 
a  fuller  list  is  printed  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  Appendix,  i.  463,  and  in  Giles, 
Scriptt.  Will.  Gonq.  ai. 

'  I  cannot  identify  Fulk  the  Lame,  who  seems  not  to  occur  in  Domes- 
day. A  Fulk  of  Pannes  signs  a  charter  in  the  Gartulaiy  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Bouen  (p.  465),  and  a  Fulk  of  Caldii  was  a  benefiictor  of  the 
same  house  in  1084  (p.  466).  As  his  charter  is  confirmed  by  King  Philip 
and  not  by  William,  he  was  doubtless  a  Frenchman.  Gerald  the  Seneschal 
("Dapifer,*' "  Senescallus  ")  signs  a  charter  of  Robert  of  Montgomery  (p.  449) 
in  this  very  year  (''anno  dominiceincamationis  mlxy,  tunc  sdlioet  quando 
Kormannorum  Dux  Ouillelmus  cum  dassico  apparatu  ultra  mare  erat  pro- 
f  ectnms  '*).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Grerald  the  Marshal  (Marescalcus)  who 
appears  in  the  Suffolk  Domesday  (438  h)  as  holding  a  former  possession  of 

Bail  -^glfgar 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1309.   **  Mult  yoleit  li  Dub  avancier." 
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oHAP.  XT.  ships/  was  the  oontribution  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayenx. 

William  of  Evreox  gave  eighty^  Robert  of  Eu  sixty.     The 

monk  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third,  now 

Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Onen,  gave  twenty  ships 

with  a  hundred  knights'.     Others  of  less  degree  gave  one 

ship  or  more,  according  to  their  means.^    And  among  these 

was  another   monk,   of  less   lofty  birth,   but  of  higher 

personal  renown,  than  the  princely  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen's. 

Bemigius    A  single  ship  with  twenty  knights  was  the  offering  of 

first  Buhop  B^migius,  then  almoner  of  the  house  of  F^camp,^  but  who 

of  Linooln.  ^^  {jy  aftcrtimes  to  be  the  last  Prelate  of  the  ancient  see 
1067-1094. 

of  Dorchester,  the  first  who  placed  his  throne  on  the  lordly 

steep  of  more  fiunous  Lincoln.     But  one  gift,  though  the 

gift  of  a  single  diip  only,  had  a  value  beyond  all  otiiers  in 

the  eyes  of  the  Duke.    The  ship  which  was  destined  for  his 

own  use,  the  dxvp  which  was  to  bear  William  and  his 

fortune,*  was   the  offering  of  the  conjugal  love  of  the 

William's    Duchess  Matilda.     This  chosen  vessel  bore  the  name  of 

f<  jlonC'     tho  Mora,  a  name  not  very  easy  to  explain.    Either  at  its 

Mat^^^^  prow  or  at  its  stem  it  bore  the  likeness  of  a  boy  wrought 

in  gold  blowing  an  ivory  horn  pointing  towards  England.^ 

^  So  the  list  in  Lyttelton  ;  Waoe  (11305)  cuts  down  Odo's  gift  to  forty. 

*  "  Extra  has  naves . . .  habuit  Dux  a  quibusdam  snis  hominibns,  secmi- 
dbm  possibilitatem  unius  navis  cujusque,  multas  alias  naves.'* 

'  '*  A  Bomo  Tel  Bumi  eleemosynario  Fescanni,  postea  Episcopo  Lin- 
colniensi;  unam  navem  omn  xx.  militibus." 

*  Plut.  Gss.  38.  "Itft,  1^,  yciveuc,  r6\nu  xal  MtBi  ii'tfiiv  Kalffopa  ^ptu 
•ca}  r^y  Kaitrapos  r^xn"  <rvfiw\4oua'atf, 

^  Lyttelton,  i.  464.  "  Matildis,  postea  Begina,  ejusdem  Dncis  uxor,  ad 
honorem  Ducis  fecit  effid  nayem  que  vocabatur  Mora,  in  quA  ipse  Dux 
▼eotus  est.  In  pror&  ejusdem  navis  fecit  fieri  eadem  Matildis  in&ntulum 
de  auro,  dextro  indice  monstrantem  Angliam,  et  sinistrft  manu  imprimen- 
tem  comu  ebumeum  ori."  Wace's  account  (i  1594)  is  somewhat  diffisrent ; 
*'  Sor  li  chief  de  la  nef  devant,  Verz  Engleterre  out  son  viaire, 
Ke  marinier  apelent  brant,  Et  Ik  fiueit  semblant  de  traire, 

Out  de  coivre  fet  un  en£Eknt»         Ki  kel  part  ke  la  nef  ooreit, 
Saete  et  arc  tendu  portant,  Semblant  de  traire  avant  fiMoit.** 

In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  9,  the  child  with  his  horn  is  plain  enough,  and  he  looks 
towards  England ;  but  he  is  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  not  at  the  prow, 
and  in  his  left  hand  he  bears  a  pennon. 
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The  whole  number  of  the  fleet  thus  collected  is  variously  chap.  xv. 
stated.   The  lowest  reckoning  g^ves  the  exact  number  as  six  ^^™^'  ^^ 
hundred  and  mnetyngix ;  the  largest  of  those  accounts  which  variously 
are  at  all  credible  raises  it  to  an  indefinite  number  above 
three  thousand.^    Exaggeration  is  always  to  be  looked  for 
in  such  accounts;  but  so  great  a  difference  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  wholly  by  exaggeration.     It  is  evident  that 
our  different  accounts  follow  different  ways  of  reckoning ; 
that  some^  for  instance,  counted  only  the   ships  strictly 
80  called,   while  others  reckoned  also  the  small  craft  of 
every  kind.    The  ships,  after  all,  were  only  large  open  Character 
boats  with  a  single  mast  and  sail,  and  with  a  smaller  ships, 
boat  attached.    It  is  plain  that  they  were  desigpied  almost 
wholly  for  transport,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  in  any 
way  equalled  those  mighty  horses  of  the  sea'  which  had 
borne  Swend  and  Cnut  to  the  conquest  of  England. 

But  while  William  was  thus  busily  pressing  his  war-  WUliam's 
like  preparations,  he  was,  no  less  characteristically,  largely  t^  e^le^° 
occupied  with   ecclesiastical  affairs.     Indeed   the    chosen  JjJ^*^ 
champion  of  the  saints  and  of  their  honour,  the  armed 
missionary  who  was  setting  forth   to  convert  the  stiff- 

^  The  most  exact  account  is  that  of  Waoe  (i  1564),  who  heard  the  number 
from  his  &ther ; 

"  Mais  jo  ol  dire  &  mon  pere,  A  porter  armes  e  hemeis. 

Bien  m'en  sovint,  maiz  varlet  ere,  E  jo  en  escript  ai  troy€, 

Ke  set  cenz  n^,  quatre  meios^  furent,       Ne  sai  dire  s'est  yerit^. 
Quant  de  Saint-Valeri  s'esmurent,  Ke  il  i  out  treis  miles  nds 

Ke  n^,  ke  batels,  ke  esqueis  Ki  porterent  veiles  h  tr^s." 

This  exactness  reminds  one  of  ^schylus'  reckoning  in  the  Persians,  333- 
335.  William  of  Poitiers  ( 1 35)  naturally  has  his  head  full  of  Agamemnon ; 
"Memorat  antiqua  Gnecia  Atridem  Agamemnona  fratemos  thalamos  ultum 
ivisse  mille  navibus  :  protestamur  nos  Willelmum  diadema  regium  requisiBse 
pluribus."  William  of  Jumi&ges  (vii.  34)  makes  the  number  '*  ad  tria 
millia."    Benolt  (37004)  slightly  improves  on  this ; 

"  Si  out  treis  mile  ne&  au  meins ;      De  ce  nos  fiiit  Tautor  certains.** 
Galmar  (5248)  goes  beyond  all  of  them.  The  French,  as  he  calls  them,  have 
"  bien  unze  mil  neft."    Another  reading  makes  it  only  nine  thousand. 
'  See  Yol.  i.  p.  349  for  the  «'  ytf-hengestas."    Of.  the  Chronicles,  1003. 
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GHiP.  XY.  necked  iBlanders  &om  the  error  of  their  ways,  was  bound, 

more  than  ever,  to  show  himself  a  faithful  nursing-fiither  ^ 

Council  at  to  the  Church  at  home.     In  a  court  or  council  which  the 
June  15.     Buke  held  at  Bonneville  in  the  month  of  June  two  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  appointments  were  made.    Two  great 
Abbeys  needed  chiefs.     The  chair  of  Saint  Evroul  was 
void  by  the  death  of  Abbot  Osbem,  and  the  new  monas- 
tery of  Saint  Stephen  was   now  &r  enough   advanced 
towards  perfection  for  the  brotherhood  to  be  regularly 
Appoint,    organized  under  an  Abbot.     The  monks  of  Saint  Evroul 
idaaner  at  petitioned  the  Duke  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  of 
^^^1       their  body.     William,  after  consulting  with  the  Diocesan 
Hugh  of  Lisieux,  placed  the  pastoral  staff  in  the  hand  of 
the  Prior  Mainer,  who  presently  received  the  abbatial 
benediction  from  the  Bishop.^    But  a  greater  than  Mainer 
was  on  this  same  day  advanced  from  the  second  to  the 
and  of        highest  rank  in  monastic  dignity.     It  was  at  this  court 
at  Saint      &t  Bonnevillc  that  ihe  renowned  Prior  of  Bee,  the  future 
Stephen's,   primate  of  Canterbury,  the  man  whose  acute  and  busy  spirit 
made  him  well  nigh  the  soul  of  his  master's  enterprise,  be- 
came the  first  chief  of  his  master's  great  foundation.    The 
scruples  of  the  great  scholar  and  diplomatist  had  at  last  been 
overcome,  and  in  the  same  hour  in  which  Mainer  received 
the  staff  of  Saint  Evroul,  Lanfranc  also  received  the  staff 
Motives  to  of  the  still  more  famous  house  of  Saint  Stephen.'    The 
^^tion     policy  of  pushing  on  ihe  two  great  expiatory  foundations 
^J^        at  this  particular  moment  is  obvious.    The  champions  of 

^  Ord.  Vit.  494  B.  "Denique  hortatu  Hugonis  Episoopi  alioramqae 
sapientum  Mainerinm  Priorem  elegit,  eique  per  paetoralem  baculnm  ex- 
teriorem  curam  tradidit,  et  pnedioto  antistiti  ut  ea  qnsd  sibi  de  spiritnali 
curft  competebant  suppleret  pneoepit."  Here  again  we  get  a  good  illua- 
tration  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Nonnandj,  and  no  bad 
comment  on  onr  own  thirty -seventh  Article. 

'  lb.  "Eodem  die  Dux  Domnum  Lanfranciun  Beccensiiun  Priorem 
coram  se  adesse  imperaviti  eique  Abbatiam  quam  ipse  Dux  in  honors 
Sancti  Stephani  protomartyris  apud  Cadomum  honorabiliter  fundayerat 
commendavit." 
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the  Church  mnst^  as  far  as  might  be,  wipe  out  all  memoiy  ohap.  xy. 
of  their  former  sin.    William  most  set  out  on  his  holy 
enterprise  with  perfectly  clean  hands^  and  Matilda  must  be 
able  to  lift  np  bands  no  less  clean  as  she  prayed  for  his 
safety  and  victory  before  the  altars  which  she  had  reared. 
Indeed,  even  witiiout  this  overwhelming  motive,  the  eve 
of  so  great  and  hazardous  an  undertaking  was  a  moment 
which  specially  called  for  works  of  devotion  of  every  kind, 
and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  so  felt  by  others  in  Normandy 
besides  the  Duke  and  Duchess.^    At  this  time  therefore^  Consecmp 
besides  the  organization  of  William's  foundation  under  its  HoIj 
fiiBt  and  greatest  Abbot,  the  material  fabric  of  Matilda's  l^^^^"^ 
foundation  was  so  eagerly  pressed  on  that  the  unfinished  June  i8. 
minster  was  hallowed  three  days  after  the  appointment  of 
the  two  Abbots.'    As  part  of  that  great  ceremony^  the  Dedication 
ducal  pair  offered  on  the  altar  of  God  an  offering  more  Dike's 
costly  than  lands  or  buildings  or  jewelled  ornaments.     In  ^3^*^^ 
a  milder  sense  than  that  in  which  the  words  were  used  by 
the  ancient  prophet^  they  gave  their  first-bom  for  their 
transgression^  the  fruit  of  their  bodies  for  the  sin  of  their 
souls.     The  Duke's  eldest  daughter  Cecily,  now  a  child^ 
but  in  after  days  to  become  a  renowned  Abbess  of  her 
mother's  foundation^  was  dedicated  by  her  parents  as  a 
virgin   set  apart  for  Gkd's  service.'      It  was  not  how- 
ever till  nine  years  later  that  her  lips  pronounced  the 
irrevocable  vows.* 
These  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  are  the  last  Norman  events 


*■  See  the  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomeiy  quoted  above,  p.  379. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  108. 

^  Tht  charter  in  Grallia  Ohriatiaoa,  xi.  61,  givea  the  account  of  her  dedi- 
catioa  ;  "  PneiataB  cornea  glorioesiasimua  et  uxor  ejoB  cum  filiia  suis  Domino 
eodem  die  [14  Kal.  Jul.  1066]  obtulerunt  fiUam  suam  Caedliam  nomine, 
&Tente  Aichiepiscopo  Bothomagend  cum  cseteris  pneaulibus,  quatenua  in 
eodem  loco.  Deifies  videlicet  Trinitatia.  Ipsi  in  habitu  religionis  perenniter 
aendret."    See  Mr8.Green'a  Princeasea,  i.  5. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  548  B. 
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OHAP.  XY.  of  a  peaceful  kind  which  I  have  to  record  during  this 
year  of  wonders.  They  answer  to  the  ecclesiastical  events 
which  happened  in  England  at  a  time  a  little  earlier.  The 
establishment  of  Lan&anc  at  Saint  Stephen's,  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  of  the  Trinity,  answer  to  King 
Harold's  renewed  gifts  to  Waltham,  to  his  labours  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation  at  Ely.^  On  each  side  of  the 
Channel  the  rival  princes  and  iheir  subjects  were  striving 
to  win  the  fiivour  of  Heaven  by  acts  of  special  devotion. 
We  have  now  to  turn  away  from  ecclesiastical,  and  &om 
all  other  peaceful  affairs,  to  that  great  struggle  between 
the  two  contending  chiefs,  on  the  last  act  of  which  we 
are  now  fairly  entered. 

§  2.  Tke  Emlarcation  and  Voyage  of  WiUiam. 
August — September  y  1066. 

The  fleet  At  last,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,*  the 
montliof  Norman  fleet  was  ready  to  set  sail  on  its  great  enter- 
AuJuBt%?P'^'  William  was  now  to  be  occupied  with  war,  and 
with  war  alone.  He  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
Duchy  to  Matilda,  with  the  help  of  a  council  of  wise 
men,  at  whose  head  stood  the  famous  Roger  of  Beau- 
mont. The  age  of  Roger  made  him  fitter  for  counsel 
than  for  action;  so  he  tarried  at  home,  while  his  son 
went  to  the  war.^  The  Duke  himself  hastened  to  the 
spot  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  embarcation.  This 
spot  lay  close  to  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 

^  See  above,  p.  69. 

'  As  they  were  delayed  a  month  at  the  Dive,  and  a  further  time  at 
Saint  Valery,  the  time  of  the  first  assembling  of  the  fleet  is  carried  back  to 
the  month  of  August,  and  not  to  the  last  days  of  the  month.    See  p.  394. 

'  Will.  Pict.  155.  "  niius  [Matildis]  prudentiam  Yiri  adjuvere  oondlio 
utilissimi ;  in  quibus  locum  dignitatis  primum  tenebat  Bogerus  de  Bello- 
monte  .  .  ob  matuiitatem  8BYi  libeiior  ad  negotia  quae  domi  gemntur; 
filio  adolescente  .  .  .  officio  militari  tradito."  On  Roger,  see  above,  p. 
187,  and  vol.  ii.'p.  199. 
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of  William's  exploits.  The  mouth  of  the  Dive,  where  the  chap.  xv. 
fleet  of  Normandj  was  now  gathered  for  the  unprovoked 
invasion  of  England^  lies  only  a  few  miles  below  that  ford 
of  Yaraville  where  the  Norman  Duke  had  once^  in  a  more 
righteous  cause^  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow  against  the  French 
invaders  of  his  Duchy.  The  river  there  pours  itself  into  DeKsrip- 
the  sea^  under  the  shelter  of  heights  which  are  a  close  p]|^e. 
continuation  of  the  hills  from  which  Eang  Henry  had 
looked  down  to  see  the  massacre  of  his  rear-guard.^  The 
course  of  the  stream  has  no  doubt  greatly  changed ;  the 
harbour^  largely  blocked  up  by  sand^  has  lost  much  of 
its  importance  as  a  harbour,  though  it  is  now  awaking 
to  a  kind  of  renewed  life  in  the  form  of  a  modem  water- 
ing-place. A  large  and  singular  church,  retaining  its 
massive  central  arches  of  Norman  work^  is  the  only 
piece  of  antiquity  which  remains  in  the  original  small 
town  of  Dive.  A  modem  column  and  inscription  on  the 
height  above  shows  that  the  historical  interest  of  the  spot 
is  not  forgotten^  and  the  name  of  the  great  Duke  is  still 
attached  to  the  humble  hostelry.  In  this  harbour  then 
the  ships  were  gathered;  the  host  lay  encamped  on  the 
hills^  waiting  for  the  south  wind  which  was  to  bear 
them  across  to  the  land  of  promise.  The  view  from 
those  hills  is  a  noble  one.  To  the  west  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  whole  low  country  and  over  the  gentler  heights 
which  bound  it  in  the  extreme  distance.  At  the  foot  of  the 
heights  the  Dive  rolls  along  its  winding  course^  then  no 
doubt  pouring  itself  into  the  sea  with  a  wider  and  more 
open  flood  than  it  can  now  boast  of.  Beyond  it  glistens 
the  Ome,  the  stream  which  flowed  by  the  rising  minsters 
of  Caen^  the  stream  who8»  flood,  like  Kishon  of  old,^  had 
wrought  such  help  for  William's  cause  on  the  day  when 
he  won  his  spurs  at  Yal-^s-dunes.^    To  the  north-east 

*  See  abore,  pp.  174,  176.  *  Judges  v.  21. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
VOL.  ni.  C  C 
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cBAP.  XT.  stand  forth  the  rocks  which  guard  the  entranoe  to  a  yet  / 
greater  stream^  the  rocks  by  which  William's  Wiking  fore-  J 
&ther8  had  so  often  sailed  to  threaten  the  great  cities  on  i 
the  Seine^  and  which  now^  under  Norman  gnardianshipt  | 
served  as  it  were  to  keep  the  Lord  of  Paris  imprisoned  -^ 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  inland  realm.  \ 

Tie  south  wind  for  which  William  so  eagerly  watted       ^ 
was  as  slow  in  coming  as  the  east  wind  which  was  so 
eagerly  looked  for,  when  a  later  William  was  waiting  to 
set  forth  for  the  shores  of  England  on  a  widdy  different 
DehiyAt     errand.^    The  fleet  was  detained  for  a  whole  month  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dive,*  and  the  panegyrist  of  William 
Good  order  grows  eloquent  on  the  wonderful  good  order  and  peaoe- 
^^^l."^     able  demeanour  of  the  host  which  was,  no  doubt  most 
liam's         unwillingly,  subjected  to  this  untoward  delay.    The  ex- 
cellence of  the  Duke's  conmiissariat  is  set  forth  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  we  cannot  help  longing  to  know  the 
details  of  his  arrangements.    The  whole  army,  we  are 
told,  received  regular  pay  and  reg^ar  provisions  during 
the  month  which  was  thus  condemned  to  inactiviiy.^    All 
plunder  was  forbidden,  and  we  are  told  that  William's  orders 
to  this  effect  were  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  seems  incredible.    The  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing countiy  learned  to  pass  without  fear  among  the  motley 
host,  a  host  made  up  not  only  of  their  own  countrymen 
but  of  adventurers  from  every  province  of  Gbul.^    The 


*  See  Maoaulay,  ii  465. 

'  Will.  Pict.  laa.  **  Ventoram  inoommoditM  ad  Portom  Dire  detinebfti 
morft  menstruA/*  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "  ClassiB  NonnMmomm  spatio . . .  unhis 
menaiB  in  ostiO  Divn  viciniBque  portubus  Notlium  [Notum,  ac]  pneato- 
lata  eat." 

'  Win.  Plot.  u.  a.  "  BapinA  omni  inUrdictA,  alippendio  ipmoa  milfia 
militum  quinquaginta  alebantur  .  .  .  .  ea  iUioa  temperantSa  fbit  ac  pru- 
dentia.*' 

*  lb.  **  Homo  imbeoillia  aut  inermisvequo  cantana  qnk  libuit  vectafaatnr, 
tutinaa  militum  cernena,  non  exhorreaoena." 
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flocks  and  herds  fed  undisturbed  in  their  pastures;  the  ohap.  xv. 
ripening  com  remained  alike  uncut  and  untrampled  by 
the  dangerous  visitors,^  In  all  this  there  is  doubtless 
much  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  professed  panegyrist.  But 
we  can  well  beUeve  that  the  strong  will  of  the  Ghreat 
William  was  really  able  to  preserve  a  d^ree  of  good  order 
among  the  mixed  multitude  which  he  conmianded  which 
a  lesser  man  might  have  found  it  hopeless  to  preserve 
even  among  an  army  of  his  own  subjects. 

The   numbers   of  the   host  which  William   had   now  Numbers 

of  Wil- 

assembled  are  as  variously  stated  as  the  number  of  the  ships  \\gan*B 
which  were  to  carry  them.  The  sum  total  is  commonly  *™^y' 
given  at  sixty  thousand^  or  even  more;  but  there  are 
authorities  which  bring  it  as  low  as  fourteen  thousand.^ 
Here^  as  in  the  case  of  the  ships^  while  we  must  allow  for 
error  and  exaggeration^  we  must  also  allow  for  different 
systems  of  reckoning.  The  higher  amount  may  be  meant 
to  take  in  all  the  armed  men  of  every  dass,  while  the 
lower  may  g^ve  only  the  number  of  knights — ^what  in  the 
military  language  of  a  later  age  would  have  been  called 
the  number  of  lancet.  In  the  history  of  all  ages  nothing 
IB  80  little  trustworthy  as  the  figures  which  profess  to  set 
before  us  the  numbers  of  armies.  And  I  fear  that  the 
exact  number,  or  even  any  near  approximation  to  the  exact 


^  Will.  Pict.  133.  **  Multibus  et  hospitibus  abuude  sumptus  ministrabatar, 
nemini  rapere  quippiam  conoedebator.  Provindalium  tut5  annenta  vel 
greges  paacebantur  sou  per  campestria,  sen  per  tesqua.  Segetes  f  aloem  oul- 
toris  intactie  expectabant,  quas  neo  attrivit  superba  equitum  effiisio,  nee 
demeesuit  pabulator.** 

'  The  Chromcle  of  Saint  Maxentius  (Labb^,  ii.  sxi)  says,  "Fertur 
habuisse  in  exerdtu  suo  quatnordecim  millia  bominum."  But  William 
of  Poitiers,  in  the  passage  juat  quoted,  speaks  of  "  millia  militmn  quia- 
qnaginta;"  and  afterwards  he  makes  William  (ia8)  say  that  he  will 
fight  Harold,  "tametsi  decem  sola  millia  virorom  haberem,  quales  ad 
sexaginta  mUlia  adduzi."  Lastly,  Orderic  (500  B)  gives  him  "  quinqua- 
ginta  millia  militimi  cam  copiA  peditum.*'  A  good  deal  turns  on  the 
ambiguous  word  "miles.'* 

C  C  2 
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OHAF.  XY.  ntimbeT,  eiv^^Aver  of  the  Nonnan  invaders  or  of  the  English 
defenders^  is  ou^  of  the  things  which  the  historian  must, 
however  tmwiUingljj  ifAve  uncertain* 
Spies  lent       It  was  while  the  Nomuui  fleet  was  still  at  the  mouth 
^  '  of  the  Dive,  while  the  whole  southern  coast  of  England 

was  BO  strongly  guarded  by  the  watchful  care  of  Harold/ 
that  an  incident  is  said  to  have  happened,  which,  tiiiough 
it  has  been  mixed  up  with  events  not  belonging  to  it  in 
date,  is  most  likely  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact. 
The  Eang  of  the  English,  among  his  precautions  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,^  did  not  forget  to  get  what  know- 
ledge he  could  as  to  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the 
enemy.     He  sent  spies  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dive. 
One  is        One  of  them  was  seized  and  led  before  the  Duke.    We  are 
be^  Wil-  ^^^  ^^^  whether  William  followed  the  magnanimous  or 
^**^^^   ostentatious  example  of  Xerxes^  in  showing  the  English- 
iwok  with  man  the  whole  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Norman  host; 
ingmes-     hut  he  at  least  sent  him  home  unhurt,  though  charged 
^J^       with  a  threatening  message  to  his  sovereign.    When  the 
spy  strove  to  hide  his  errand  under  some  of  the  usual 
subterfuges,^  William  showed  him  at  once  that  no  dis- 
guises could  avail  with  him.     Harold   might  forbear  to 
waste  his  gold  and  silver  in  paying  spies  to  search  out 
William's  resources;    sooner  than  Harold  looked  for^  he 

*  See  above,  p.  315. 

*  It  11  now  that  William  of  Poitien  (i  23)  gives  that  notice  of  Harold's  pre- 
parations which  I  referred  to  above,  p.  337 ;  "  Heraldus . . .  callid^  sabomatoa 
transmisit  exploratores."  This  sort  of  erpression,  and  some  of  the  words 
presently  put  into  William's  mouth  ("  Non  indiget  Heraldus  auri  soi  vel 
argenti  jacturft  tuam  aliorumque  fidem  atque  sollertiam  emere**),  might  lead 
one  to  fiuicy  that  these  spies  were  Norman  subjects  won  over  by  English 
gold.  But  the  word  "transmisit"  seems  to  forbid  this  notion.  The  truth 
is  that  William's  panegyrist  cannot  understand  the  position  of  an  English- 
man faithfully  serving  the  English  King. 

'  Herod,  vii.  146. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Quorum  deprehenso  uni|  caussamque  sai  adventito 
quft  pneoeptum  est  specie  obtegere  conato,  I>ux  animi  sui  magnitndinem 
prodidit." 
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would  himself  come  as  his  own  messenger,  and  would  teach  ohap.  xv. 

him  on  his  own  soil  what  the  power  of  Normandy  was.^ 

And  it  was  now^  we  are  told,  that  the  Duke  made  that  most  William's 

singular  comparison  between  himself  and  his  rival  of  which  ^S^we^^ 

I  have  already  spoken.    He  had  promised  away  all  the  goods  ^"^^  *"* 

of  Harold  beforehand^  while  Harold  had  not  the  strength 

of  mind  to  promise  anything  of  his.^     He  goes  on  to  say 

that  Harold  would  fight  only  to  retain  what  he  had  wrong- 

Ailly  seized^  while  he  would  fight  to  obtain  possession  of 

the  gift  of  his  departed  firiend  which  he  had  earned  by  his 

services  towards  him.^     Success  was  certain;  the  fleet  was 

of  such  a  number  as  to  be  fully  enough  for  any  purpose 

that  was  needed,  while  he  was  not  cumbered  with  any 

useless  multitude  of  ships.     And^  as  for  the  army^  the 

j&te  of  campaigns  was  decided^  not  by  the  number  of 

armies^  but  by  their  valour.^ 

A  month  was  thus  lost  at  the  Dive,*  and  yet  the  south  William  re- 
wind  came  not.     The  Duke  at  last  resolved  to  change  his  change  his 
position  and  his  place  of  embaication.     He  had  many  good  P<^**<^"- 
reasons  for  doing  so.     Had  he  stayed  much  longer  in  his 
first  quarters,  his  supplies  would  probably  have  &iled  him, 

^  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Quid  consulatur,  quid  apparetur  apud  nos,  oertior 
emn  quam  velity  et  opinione  ejus  dtior,  index,  quippe  mea  pnesentii^ 
docebit."    This  "  index"  is  exactly  the  alrhs  $yy?ios  of  Herodotus. 

It  is  here  that  William  of  Poitiers  brings  in  those  fears  and  hesitations 
among  the  Kormans,  which,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (see  aboye,  pp.  993, 
394,  and  Appendix  W),  dearly  belong  to  another  part  of  the  story. 
William  is  made  to  teU  the  spy  that  he  will  be  in  England  within  a 
year,  and  the  Normans  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  fleet  should  be 
got  ready  within  the  year.  This  language  could  not  have  been  used  at 
a  moment  when  the  fleet  was  ready  to  saU,  and  was  simply  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind. 

'  See  above,  p.  aSs. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  134.  *'Pr»terea,  ne  rapinam  amittat  ille  pugnabit;  nos 
quas  dooo  acoepimus,  beneficiis  oompaiavimus,  requirimus.'* 

*  lb.     "  Virtute  melihs  quam  numero  militum  bella  geruntur." 
»  Ord.  Vit.  500.     "Spatio  unius  mensis." 
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oEAP.  XY.  and  he  would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  keep  back  his 
troops^  especially  the  foreign  mercenaries^  from  plunder. 
Meanwhile  the  same  &ilure  of  provisions  which  William 
merely  dreaded  had  actually  defeated  all  the  schemes  of  the 
Influence    English  King.     While  William  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
banding  of  Divc,  Harold's  great  fleet  and  army^  which  had  so  long 
^^^'     guarded  the  English  coast,  was  finally  disbanded^  and  the 
wmy.         mass  of  the  ships  went  back  to  London.^     It  had  in  fact 
8.  been  a  sort  of  involuntary  struggle  between  the  two  rivals, 

which  could  keep  an  army  for  a  longer  time  on  foot  in  a  state 
of  maction.  In  this  struggle  William  had  succeeded.  The 
host  with  which  Harold  had  lined  the  whole  West-Saxon 
coast  was  doubtless  &x  larger  than  the  host  which  William 
had  gathered  at  a  single  haven  of  Normandy.  But  William's 
host,  gathered  from  all  parts  of^  Gaul,  consisted  far  more 
largely  of  professional  soldiers  than  Harold's,  and  in  a  fieur 
smaller  degree  of  the  general  levies  of  the  country,  eager  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  harvests.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  endurance  of  William's  army  outlasted  the  endurance  of 
the  army  of  Harold.  But  William  had  doubtless  by  this 
time  exhausted  the  supplies  afforded  by  the  lands  near  the 
Dive,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  remove  to  quarters 
whose  resources  were  still  untouched.  And  the  disbanding 
of  Harold's  fleet  and  army  supplied  another  motive  equally 
strong.  Now  that  the  shores  of  England  were  left  com- 
paratively defenceless,  now  that  the  English  fleet  no  longer 
rode  triumphantly  in  the  Channel,  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  with  William  to  be  nearer  to  the  English  shores, 
ready  to  sweep  down  on  any  unguarded  spot  at  any  &vour- 
able  moment.  William  therefore  took  advantage  of  a  west 
wind^  to  hasten  from  the  Dive  to  a  point  which  far  more 

*  See  above^  p.  338. 

'  Will.  Pict.  1 34.  '*  Jam  tota  classis  provideniissim^  exomata  ab  ostio 
Divae  vicinisque  poltubus,  ubi  Kotum  quo  transmitterent  diutibs  exapec- 
tavere,  Zephyri  flatu  in  stationem  Sancti  Walerici  delata  est."  80  Ord. 
Vit.  500  A. 
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dosely  threatened  the  southern  shores  of  England.     He  chap.  xt. 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  by  the  whole  ooast  ^.iUiam 
of  Upper  Normandy,  and  took  up  his  position  at  a  spot  Saint  Va- 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  inmiediate  dominion,  within  i^tember 
the  territories  of  his  now  faithful  Yaasal  Ghiy  of  Ponthieu.^  ''- 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Somme,  on  HUtory  of 
a  low  height  overhanging  the  water,'  stood  a  minster,  com-  of  Saint  ^ 
memorating  the  good  deeds  of  Wahuic,  a  saint  of  Mero-  y  ^^*"°  ^ 
yingian  times,  who  had  done  much  to  evangelize  the  still 
heathen  lands  of  Northern  Oaul.^    Like  so  many  other 
foundations  originally  secular,  it  had  seen  its  canons  give 
way  to  monks,  and  the  monastery  now  ranked  high  among 
foundations  of  its  own  class.     Near  its  gate  a  small  town 
had  arisen,  bearing,  like  the  abbey  itself,  the  name  of  its 
ancient  patron,  but  in  a  form  which  French  pronunciation 
had  moulded  into  a  likeness  to  the  great  Valerian  house 
of  Bome.    The  Abbey  of  Saint  Yalery,  like  many  other 
monasteries,  had  suffered  through  its  own  renown;  the 
relics  of  its  founder  had  been  carried  off  by  the  pious 
cupidity  of  a  Count  of  Flanders,  and  had  been  restored  by 
the  pious  intercession  of  a  Duke  of  the  French.^      like 
many  other  monasteries,  the  duty  of  its  defence  had  given 

^  On  tlie  homage  of  Guy  to  William  for  Ponthieu  see  above,  p.  157.    He 
now  aJso  held  lands  in  Noimandy  itself.    See  p.  226. 
'  The  pofdtion  is  well  marked  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  53  ; 

"  Desuper  est  castrum  quoddam  sancti  WaUrici." 

*  Something  about  the  early  history  of  Saint  Valery  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  work  of  M.  Lefils,  Hisioire  CiviU,  PolUiqne  et  BdigiBUie  de  Satnt- 
Valery  et  du  C(mU  du  Vimeu  (Abbeville,  1858),  but  the  book  is  vastly 
inferior  to  the  excellent  local  works  which  have  helped  me  so  much  in 
Korman  matters.     On  Saint  Walaric  or  Valery  himself,  see  p.  si. 

*  As  the  story  appears  in  the  Life  of  Burchard  of  Vend6me  (Duchesne, 
Ber.  Franc,  iv.  i  a  i),  the  Count  of  Flanders  oonoemed  is  the  younger  Amul^ 
and  the  reetoration  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  King  Bobert  and 
the  personal  agency  of  Count  Borchard.  But  this  account  is  very  con- 
fused. The  body  was  really  carried  off  by  the  elder  Amulf,  and  the 
reetoration  was  efieoted  in  981  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  also  changed  the 
secular  canons  of  Saint  Valery  mto  monks.  See  the  Relatio  in  Mabillon, 
Act.  Ord.  Ben.  vii.  546. 
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OHAP.  XY.  a  title  to  a  line  of  temporal  nobles.     The  Advocates  of 
^'^^^^°"  Saint  Valery  were  powerful  lords ;  one  of  them^  as  we  have 
Saint         seen^  had  married  a  daughter  of  Normandy,  and  a  younger 
^'      branch  of  his  race  filled  a  high  and  honourable  place  among 
Daflorm-     the  great  houses  of  the  Norman  land.^     Of  this  fiimous 
pUoa.         abbey  the  vast  encircling  wall  still  remains^  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  are  small^  and  of  a  date  somewhat 
later  than  the  days  with  which  we  are  coucemed.     But  the 
ancient  town,  rising,  with  its  parish  church,  above  the 
modem  port  which  has  arisen  rather  higher  up  the  river, 
still  retains  its  walls  and  gateways  and  general  mediaeval 
look  in  singular  perfection.     Below,  immediately  on  the 
coast,  stands  a  ruined  tower  of  rude  work,  to  which  an 
inaccurate  or  misimderstood  legend  has  attached  the  name 
of  Harold  of  England.^    The  spot,  even  apart  from  its 
historical  associations,   is  in  every   way  striking.      The 
broad  estuary,  the  wooded  heights  above  it,  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  town,  unite  to  form  a  singularly  varied 
Gathering  landscape.     It  was  here,  on  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
fleet ;  its    into  which  the  mouth  of  the  great  Ficard  river  spreads 
**•*•        itself,  that  the  fleet  of  William  rode,  still  waiting  for  the 
long-expected  south  wind  which  should  at  once  transport 
him  and  his  host  to  the  shores  of  Sussex.     Its  numbers 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  lessened  from  the  numbers, 
whatever  those  numbers  were,  of  the  fleet  which  had  been 
gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive.     We  hear  of  losses 
from  shipwreck,  and  of  losses  from  desertion;^  and,  as  we 

^  See  above,  p.  131. 

'  See  Lefilfl,  p.  64.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  controversy  as  to  the  date 
of  the  so-called  Tower  of  Harold,  or  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name.  It  may 
be  called  after  some  other  Harold,  or  the  name  may  be,  as  M.  Lefils  sug- 
gests, a  coiraption  of  something  quite  different.  But  in  any  case  it  was 
not,  what  the  legend  makes  it,  the  place  of  the  impnaonment  of  Harold  the 
son  of  Godwins,  which  was  undoubtedly  at  Beaurain.    See  above,  p.  223. 

'  Will.  Pict.  125.  "  Princeps,  quern  neque  mora  sive  contrarietas  venti, 
neque  terribilia  naufragia,  neque  pavida  fuga  multorum  qui  fidem  8p<^>on« 
derant,  frangere  prsvalent.'* 
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have  seen,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  ought  to  add  losses,  ohap.  xt. 
from  at  least  partial  actions  with  English  ships.^     At  any 
rate^  from  what  cause  soeverj  a  good  many  men  were 
missing  from  William's  muster;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
imitated  the  well-known  stratagem  of  Xerxes,'  by  causing 
the  recovered  bodies  of  the  drowned  men  to  be  buried 
as  secretly  as  might  be^  lest  the  knowledge  of  their  losses 
might  serve  to  dishearten  his  followers.^    Still  the  wind  Further 
was  not  &vourable ;  the  west  wind  had  brought  the  fleet  saint  ^ 
to  Saint  Valery,  but  the  south  wind  was  not  yet  willing  to  ^^^^^ 
bring  it  to  any  English  haven.     All  the  time  then  that  1^-37. 
Harold  was  engaged  in  his  great  Northern  march  and  in 
his  victory  at   Stamfordbridge,  William  was   still  lying 
inactive  in  his  second  naval  quarters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme. 

But  with  William  time  was  never  idle ;  he  had  ever  at  The  army 
his  command  the  resources  of  both  worlds  to  occupy  any  bj  ezhor-  ' 
season  of  constrained  inaction.    It  was  even  more  incum-  J^^p^JJ"* 
bent  upon  him  to  respect  the  property  of  his  allies  and  ©^mo- 
vassals  than  to  respect  that  of  his  own  subjects.     He  occu- 
pied himself  as  dtligentiy  in  care  for  his  commissariat  at 
Saint  Valery  as  he  had  done  at  the  Dive.^    By  constant 
exhortations  he  kept  up  the  spirits  of  those  of  his  men  who 
were  already  beginning  to   shrink  from  the  enterprise.^ 
And  the  champion  of  the  Churchy  the  pious  leader  of  the 
great  expedition  for  the  second  conversion  of  the  erring 
English,  was  not  likely  to  be  sparing  at  such  a  moment  in 
those  means  of  spiritual  excitement  of  which  he  so  well 
knew  the  efficacy.      Prayers  and  sacred  rites  of  every 

^  See  Wkhore,  p.  338.  I  am  by  no  means  dear  that  some  trace  of  these  en- 
gagements, probably  of  no  great  importance,  may  not  lurk  in  the  '*  pavida 
fnga"  of  William  of  Poitiers.    See  Appendix  A  A.  '  Herod,  viii.  24. 

'  Will.  Pict.  125.  "  Quin  et  oonsiUo  adversitatibus  obvios,  submersonim 
interitus  qnanttmi  poterat  oocnltayit,  latentihs  tomolando." 

*  lb.  *'  Ckmmieatmn  indies  augendo  inopiam  leniyit." 

*  lb.  **  Ad  hoc  hortamine  diverse  retraxit  exterritos^  animavit  paventes." 
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CHAP.  TV.  kind  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  move  Heaven  to  send  tiie 
looked-for  wind  which  should  waft  its  servants  to  do  its 
bidding  beyond  the  sea.  The  Duke  himself  was  unwearied 
in  his  devotions  within  the  minster  of  Saint  Valeij^  nor 
did  he  pay  less  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  temple  than  to 
the  inside.  His  eyes  were  ever  watching  the  weatliercock 
on  the  minster  tower ;  when  he  saw  it  pointing  to  the  south, 
his  heart  was  downcast  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
but  the  least  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  again  kindled 
his  hopes.  Still  the  wind  came  not ;  the  sky  was  ck>ndy ; 
the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy;  for  fifteen  days  all  the 
powers  of  the  air  seemed  steadily  bent  against  the  enter-* 
ProceMion  prise.^  At  last  recourse  was  had  to  a  ceremony  of  special 
of  sJnt  ^  solemnity^  one  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  fail  to  wring 
Valery.  ^j^^  long-wished-for  boon  from  the  saints  and  from  their 
Creator.  At  the  request  of  the  Duke  and  his  army,  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Saint  Yaleiy  came  forth  from  their 
church  in  solemn  procession,  bearing  the  shrine  which 
contained  the  wonder-working  body  of  their  glorified 
patron.  A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the 
shrine  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  army,  awaiting  thdir 
devotions  and  their  ofierings.    The  Duke  and  all  his  host 

^  Quid.  Amb.  54 ; 

"  Nam  ter  quinque  dies  oompldBti  finibos  illis, 
ExapeoUns  summi  Judicis  auzilium. 
Eocleaiam  sancti  devoti  mente  finequentans, 

nii  pura  dabas  iDgeminando  preoes. 
Inspicu  et  tempi!  gallns  quA  vertitttr  aurft  ; 

Auster  si  spirat,  Itdtua  abinde  redis : 
Si  Bobit6  Boreas  Austrum  divertit  et  arcet, 

Effiisis  UcrimiB  fietibas  ora  rigas. 
Desolatus  eras :  frigus  fibciebat  et  imber, 
Et  polos  obtectus  nubibus  et  pluviis." 
The  edition  in  the  Monnmenta  Historica  Britannica  has  "ter  quinque 
dies,"  while  those  of  Giles  and  Michel  have  "  turn  quinque.**    The  former 
reading  is  obviouBlj  right,  as  explaining  the  expression  in  y.  53  of  "  longa 
difficilisque  mora.**     With  William's  looking  at  the  weathercock,  compare 
the  passage  of  Maoaulay  referred  to  in  p.  386. 
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knelt  in  prayer  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  adverse  breeze  ohap.  xy. 
add  the  sending  of  one  more  &voarable.     Nor  was  their 
bounty  less  than  their  faith ;   the  shrine  of  Saint  Yalery 
was  hidden  by  the  pieces  of  money  showered  down  as 
offerings  by  his  worshippers.^ 

The  devotion  and  the  pious  liberality  of  the  Norman  The  south 
host  did  not  pass  unrewarded.    The  prayers  and  the  gifts  wows. 
of  William  and  his  followers  did  theur  work.    The  costly  ^ednee- 
offerings  at  Caen,  the  crowning  act  of  devotion  at  Saint  Sept.  a;.   ; 
Valeiy,  at  last  availed  to  release  the  new  Agamemndn  from 
Ids  unwilling  sojourn  at  another  Aulis.^    In  the  milder 
belief  of  William's  age  the  virginity  of  Cecily  was  an 
offering  more  acceptable  to  Heaven  than  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigeneia.      And  at  last  so  many  prayers  were 
heard.    On  Wednesday  the  twentynseventh  of  September, 
two  days  after  Harold's  victory  at  Stamfordbridge,  the 
south  wind  blew.^ 

^  Theie  last  details  come  from  Waoe,  1 1579 ; 
"  Poiz  unt  tant  li  covent  pr6i^  Gil  ki  debveient  mer  passer ; 

Ke  la  chasse  Saint- Valeri  Tant  i  ont  toit  deniers  offert, 

Mistrent  as  chams  sor  tm  tapi.         Tot  U  cors  saint  en  ont  covert." 
Als  cors  saint  vinrent  tuit  orer 
The  bringing  oat  of  the  body  of  the  saint,  which  evidently  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, is  also  recorded  by  William  of  Poitiers  (125),  Orderio  (500  B;, 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238).     Guy  of  Amiens,  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  eloquent  on  the  subject,  holds  his  peace. 

s  WilHam  of  Poitiers  has  his  head  full  of  Agamemn6n  and  of  Xerzds, 
but  this  obvious  analogy  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  Yet  who 
can  help  thinking  of  the  northern  blasts,  the  tvooI  dird  :trrp6fioyos  fioXowreu 
(.^Isch.  Ag.  185  et  seqq.),  which  delayed  the  fleet  of  the  Achaians,  and  of 
the  sacrifice  by  which  alone  help  cotdd  be  gained  ? 

*  All  our  accounts  directly  connect  the  favourable  wind  with  the  reli- 
gious ceremony  which  had  just  been  performed.  William  of  Poitiers  (i  25) 
describes  the  rite,  and  immediately  adds,  "  Spirante  dein  aurft  exspectatA." 
80  Orderio  (500  B)  ;  *'I>enique  dam  prosper  ventus  multorum  votis 
optatus,  Deo  volente,  subitb  spiravit.**  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  338) 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  emphatic  ;  "  Nee  mora  intercessit,  quin  prosper 
flatus  caibasa  impleret.**  Guy  of  Amiens  (70),  not  mentioning  the  special 
ceremony,  attributes  the  change  of  weather  to  William's  prayers  generally  ; 
"  Velle  tuum  tandem  plus  ut  Deus  est  miseratus. 
Pro  votoque  tibi  suppeditavit  opus." 
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CHAP.  XT.  The  camp  was  in  a  tamult  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  The 
^||]|^J[^  wished-for  hour  was  at  hist  come.  England  and  its  spoils 
seemed  to  lie  before  them,  ready  to  be  grasped  by  the 
hands  of  the  champions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Norman 
saints.  Men  were  seen  everywhere  lifting  up  their  hands 
to  heaven,  exhorting  and  rejoicing  with  one  another  that 
the  hours  of  weariness  were  over,  that  the  moment  of 
action  at  last  had  come.^  In  the  midst  of  the  general  joy 
came  the  Duke's  orders  for  immediate  embarcation.  Wil- 
liam, as  eager  by  temper  as  he  was  cautious  by  reflexion, 
was  foremost  in  urging  his  followers  to  hasten  on  board 
their  vessels,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  making  for  the  pro- 
mised land.'  But  his  troops  needed  little  urging;  the 
dread  of  the  unknown  sea  and  of  the  unknown  land,  the 
dread  of  the  wealth  of  England  and  of  the  might  of  her 
defenders,^  had  all  passed  away.  The  Norman  warriors 
were  so  dearly  the  favourites  of  Heaven,  the  sign  which 
they  had  just  received  so  clearly  showed  that  their  cause 
was  the  cause  of  righteousness,  that  doubt  and  fear  no 
longer  lingered  in  the  mind  of  any  man.  Men  rushed  to 
the  shore  j^  one  man  exhorted  his  followers,  another  his 
comrades;  each  was  eager  to  be  first  on  board,  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  holy  work.  The  captain  outstripped  his 
soldiers ;  the  soldier  outstripped  his  companions ;  men  left 
behind  them  their  goods  and  their  necessary  stores,  having 

^  Will.  Pict.  125.  "Voces  cam  maDibns  in  ooelum  gratificantes,  ac 
sixnul  tumultuB  invicem  incitanfl  toUitur.**  Both  this  writer  and  Guy  of 
Amiens  give  very  full  and  vivid  accounts  of  the  voyage. 

'  lb.  *'  Increpat  atque  urget  in  puppes  ardens  vehementia  Duds,  si  quos 
uUatenus  moram  nectere  notat.** 
'  See  above,  p.  294. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Terra  quam  properantissim^  deseritur,  dubium  iter 
quam  cupientissimb  initur."    So  Guy  of  Amiens,  78  ; 

"  Protinus  una  fuit  mens  omnibus,  aequa  voluntas. 
Jam  bene  paoato  credere  se  pelago. 
Quamquam  diversi  tamen  adsunt  Uetificati ; 
Kec  mora,  quiaque  suum  currit  ad  officium." 
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one  fear  only  before  their  eyea,  lest  by  any  mishap  they  ohap.  xt. 
shonld  themselyes  be  left  behind.^  Some  bore  on  their 
shoulders  the  swords,  the  spears,  the  eoats  of  mail,  which 
would  be  needed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Some 
yoked  themselves  to  waggons  loaded  with  spears^  and 
loaded  also  with  casks  of  wine.  This  last  was  the  only 
kind  of  provision  of  which  any  great  quantity  seems  to 
have  been  thought  needful ;  conquered  England  was  to  find 
the  rest.^  Some  were  busy  in  setting  up  the  masts^  some 
in  unfurling  the  sails  ;^  the  especial  work  of  the  horsemen 
was  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  their  horses  on  board  the 
vessels.^  The  ships  resounded  with  music;  the  pipe,  the 
zittem,  the  drum,  the  cymbals,  all  were  heard,  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  proudly  over  all.^  Mean- 
while the  Duke  once  more  made  his  way  to  the  minster  of 
Saint  Yalery,  and  offered  his  last  prayers  and  gifts  on 
Gaulish  ground  before  he  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of 
the  island  realm.^  Before  he  reached  his  ship,  evening 
had  set  in.  The  moon  was  hidden  and  the  heavens  were 
clouded  over.    The  Duke  therefore  ordered  every  ship  to 

^  Will.  Pict.  135.  "£o  celeritfttiB  motu  impelluDtar,  ut  quum  anni- 
genim  hie,  Bodmn  inolamet  ille,  plerique  immemores  clientum,  ant 
sociorum,  «at  renim  neoeaaariaroxn,  id  solum,  ne  relinquantur,  oogitant  et 
fattinant.** 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  9.  "  Iiti  portant  nnnaa  ad  naTos,  et  hie  trnhunt  eairom 
cum  vino  et  anxuB."  We  shall  hear  presently  of  the  nature  of  the  drink,  at 
least  on  board  the  dnoal  ship.  William  either  despised  or  knew  not  of  the 
wine  of  Gloucestershire.    See  toI.  ii.  p.  145. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  8a  ; 

*'  Snblimant  alii  malos,  aliique  laborant 
Erectis  malis  adders  vela  super.'* 

*  lb.  84 ;  *'Plurinia  oogit  squos  equitum  pars  scandere  naTse.** 
'  lb.  90 ;  "  Hino  resonando  tubsB  varies  dant  mille  boatus, 

Fistula  cum  calanus,  et  fidibus  cithara ; 
Tympana  taurinis  implent  mugitibus  auras  ; 
Alternant  modulos  oymbala  dara  sues.** 
•lb.  98; 

"  Sed  tu  templa  petis  sanoti  supra  memorati, 
Muneribusque  datis  curris  adire  ratem.*' 
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imAP.XT*  bear  a  light^^  while  on  the  top  of  the  mast  of  hiB  own 
Mora  a  huge  lantern  blazed  to  be  the  goidmg  star  of  the 

WilliAm  whole  navy.  William  now  went  on  board;  the  trumpet 
sounded^  and  the  voice  of  the  herald  annonnced  the  Duke's 
last  orden  before  setting  sail.  The  ships  were  to  keep  as 
near  together  as  might  be,  and  to  follow  closely  after  the 
beaoon-light  of  his  own  ship.  When  they  were  well  out 
to  sea,  they  were  to  rest  a  while  in  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  till  the  signals  speaking  alike  to  the  eye  and  the  ear 
had  again  issued  the  ducal  commands  from  the  ducal 
vesseL'  The  fleet  set  sail;  the  vessels  halted  and  rested 
aa  the  Duke  had  ordered.  But  before  day-break  the 
trumpet  again  sounded  firom  the  Mora,  and  the  lantern 

Detaik  of  again  blazed  at  her  mast.  The  ships  again  set  sail ;  but 
IS  voyage.  ^^  ^^^  which  Carried  William  and  his  fortunes  fiir  out- 
stripped all  her  followers.^    We  are  told  that  the  speed  of 

*  Wid.  Amb.  io6  ; 

"  Nox  ubi  ottca  polum  te&ebroeis  ocoupAt  mnbris, 
£t  Dogat  obfleqaimn  Cyntbi*  tecta  tibi, 
Implea  non  alitor  facibus  nitUantibus  midas, 
Sidera  quam  ccBlnxn,  sole  raente,  raplent 
Qnot  fherant  naves,  totidem  iu  lamina  spaigiB." 

*  Wni.  Picl  125.  "  Dat  prsBoonie  vooe  ediotmn,  nt,  quam  in  altom  sint 
dedaotn,  panllulnm  noctis  conqaieacant  non  long^  k  niA  rates  cunot«  in 
anooriB  fluitaates,  donee,  in  ejus  mali  sammo  Uunpade  oonspectA,  eztempld 
buocins  clangorem  cursOa  aocipiant  signum.*'   So  Roman  do  Ron,  11 588  ; 

"  Une  lanteme  fist  li  Das 
Metre  en  sa  nef  el  mast  de  sos." 
Hie  lantern  on  the  Duke's  maet  is  shown  pbunly  enough  in  the  T^pestiy, 
pi.  9  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  GKiy,  unless  it  lurks  in  the  more 
general  words  (i  1 1), 

**  Imposite  malis  permultft  luce  latemn 
Tramite  directo  per  mare  vela  regunt.** 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  order  for  the  mid- sea  halt»  much  as  in 
William  of  Poitiers. 

Compare  the  description  of  the  voyage  of  Scipio  in  Livy,  xzix.  15 ; 
"  Lumina  in  nsvibus  singula  rostrate,  bina  oneraris  haberent ;  in  pre- 
toriA  nave  insigne  noctumum  trium  luminum  fore."  See  also  the  description 
of  the  voyage  of  the  other  William,  Macaulay,  ii.  477. 

*  WilL  Pict.  ia6.  **  Solutis  nootu  post  quietem  navibus,  vehens  Ducem 
retrb  oeteras  agillim^  reliquit** 
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the  vessel^  like  that  of  the  divine  barks  of  Scheria/  adapted  ohap.  xt. 
itself  to  the  eagerness  of  her  master;^  but  it  is  plain  that 
one  reason  for  the  special  fleetness  attained  by  William's 
ship  was  that  she  was  one  of  the  few  vessels  in  the  fleet 
which  were  nnenemnbered  by  horses.'  The  day  was  now 
dawning^  and  the  ducal  ship  was  alone.  At  the  Duke's 
bidding  a  sailor  climbed  the  mast  to  see  whether  any  of 
the  other  vessels  were  in  sight.  But  the  morning  light 
as  yet  showed  him  nothing  on  all  sides  but  the  sea  and 
the  sky.^  The  Duke  ordered  a  halt;  the  anchor  was  cast, 
and  William^  as  if  in  his  own  house^  ordered  a  plentifiil 
breakfiut  to  be  served  up.  The  rich  contents  of  one  of 
the  casks  of  wine  were  not  forgotten ;  and  William  in 
eheerfbl  mood  bade  his  men  be  of  good  heart  and  assured 
them  that  their  comrades  would  soon  overtake  them ;  God, 
in  whose  cause  they  were  setting  forth,  would  watoh  over 
the  safety  of  all  the  host.'^  The  sailor  was  again  sent  to  the 
mast-head,  and  he  now  announced  that  four  ships  were  in 
sight.  Presently  he  saw  such  a  multitude  that  their  masts 
looked  like  a  forest  upon  the  waves.^  The  heart  of  William 

»  Od.  viii.  557  ; 

oh  yiip  ^cuiiKtffa't  «cv/9cpyirr^^cf  Uunv, 

oM  ri  m^MAc*  ^crrl,  rd  r*  &\Xm  r^f  llxov<rtP, 

&AX*  alrrtd  Xtraxri  rvfifuira  ittd  ^p4pa9  Mpiiy, 

*  Wi]l.Pict  126.  "[Navis]  ardentitiB  ad  victoriam  properantis  imperio 
sum  velooitatiB  pariliiate  quasi  obtemperana." 

'  In  the  Tapestry,  pU.  9, 10,  horses  are  seen  in  all  the  ships  except  in  the 
Duke's  own  and  in  one  other  near  to  it. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Jnssus  man^  remex  mali  ab  alto  num  qu»  yeniant 
oonsequas  speonlari,  prseter  pelagus  et  aera  prospeotui  suo  alind  nihil  com- 
parere  indicat." 

*  lb.  "  Confestim  ancorft  jacta,  ne  metns  atque  moBror  oomitem  turbam 
coofunderet,  abundans  prandium,  nee  Baccho  pigmmiato  earens,  animosis- 
simus  Dux,  acsi  in  coenaoulo  domestico,  memorabili  cum  hilaritate  accepit, 
cunctos  actutum  affore  promittens,  Deo  oujns  eos  tuteln  credidit  addu- 
cente." 

*  lb.  "InquisituB  denud  speculator,  naves  quattuor  advenire,  tertift 
tantas  ezclamat  ut  arborum  yeliferanim  uberrima  densitas  nemoris  pne- 
stet  similitudinem.'* 


d 
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OHAF.  XT.  was  lifted  up  in  thankfulnese.^     The  sotiih  wind  still 

blew;   in  the  morning  light  the  lantern  was  no  longer 

needed;  the  chequered  colours  of  the  sails  of  the  Mora 

were  now  the  beacon  on  which  every  eye  in  the  whole 

William     fleet  was   fixed.'     England  was  soon  in  sights  and  by 

PeveMey.   ^^®  ^  ^^^  moming  of  Thursday  the  twenty^ighth  of 

Be 'te^*   September,  the  Norman  claimant  of  her  Crown  had  already 

a8.  set  foot  upon  her  shores.^ 

He  landed  at  a  spot  so  memorable  in  the  earliest  English 
history  that^  to  one  who  muses  theie^  the  landing  even  of 
William  himself  seems  but  of  secondary  interest.*^  Wil- 
liam camCj  as  it  might  seem^  to  pour  a  new  Latin  and 
Celtic  infusion  into  Teutonic  England.  He  brought 
his  Romanized  Northmen  and  the  Welsh  of  the  Less^ 
Britain  to  bear  rule  over  Saxons^  Angles,  and  Danes  who 
Dewrip-  had  never  fallen  away  from  their  Teutonic  heritage.  He 
h^^jj    came  to  begin  his  work  on  a  spot  where  the   Saxon  of 


tions  of      ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^  ^®  heaviest  of  all  his  blows  against 
the  place,   the  Roman  and  the  Briton.     He  came  to  subdue  England 
on  one  of  the  spots  which  had  seen  most  done  to  turn 


^  Will.  Pict.  ia6.  "Qiiam  ex  intimo  corde  divixuan  glorificaverit  pieta- 
tern  conjiciendum  cuiyis  relinquimtu/'  The  beholden  of  WilUam'B  devo- 
tions were  admitted  into  the  Palaoe  of  Truth. 

'  WilL  Malms,  iii.  238.  *' Omnibus  itaque  ad  prastorie  pnppis  vermica- 
latum  velum  oonvolantibus."  The  epithet  would  apply  to  the  sails  of  all 
the  ships  as  shown  in  the  Tapestry  ;  but  the  sails  of  the  Duke's  ship,  and 
of  those  of  two  others  near  him — perhaps  those  of  his  two  brothers — have 
the  colours  arranged  in  a  different  way  from  any  of  the  others. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  123; 

**  Tertia  telluri  supereminet  hora  diei, 

Quum  mare  postponens  littora  tuta  tenee." 
On  the  date,  see  Appendix  FF. 

*  <'  Yenit  ad  PevenessB/'  says  the  Tapestry,  pL  9.  80  William  of  Poitien 
(126)  and  William  of  Jumi^s  (vii.  34).  William  of  Mabnesbury  ^H.  938) 
says  carelessly,  "Placido  cursn  Hastingas  appulerunt."  So  Waoe  (xi6i8), 
who  altogether  reverses  the  geography,  making  the  army  land  at  Hastings 
and  go  to  Pevensey  afterwards. 
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Britain  into  England.  A  north-west  course  from  Saint  ohap.  xv. 
Yaleiy  had  brought  the  invading  fleet  to  a  point  in  that 
eastern  part  of  the  South-Saxon  coast  which^  trending  to 
the  ^  north-east^  is  cut  off  in  a  marked  way  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Beechy  Head  from  that  long  and  nearly 
straight  line  of  coast  which  reaches  westward  to  Selsey 
Bill.  At  Beechy  Head  to  the  west^  and  again  near 
Hastings  to  the  east^  the  high  ground  comes  down  to 
the  sea.  Between  these  points  lies  a  long  flat  shore,  where 
the  waves  now  break  on  a  vast  mass  of  shingle,  which^ 
at  some  points^  stretches  a  long  way  inland^  formiug  a 
wilderness  of  pebbles,  slightly  relieved  by  small  patches  of 
gorse  and  thin  herbage.  Between  the  coast  and  the  hills 
— ^the  hills  which  form  a  part  of  the  great  Andredes-weald 
— there  lies  a  wide  level,  but  here  and  there  slight  and 
low  projections,  feeble  offshoots  from  the  high  ground, 
straggle  down  towards  the  coast.  One  such  post^  com-  Peyenaey 
TnftTifliTig  alike  the  sea  and  the  inland  country,  had  been  Anderid*. 
chosen  as  the  site  of  a  Boman  city,  and  Anderida,  the 
AndredeS'Ceaster  of  our  forefathers,  became,  in  the  later 
days  of  Boman  occupation,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  fortresses 
which  guarded  the  Saxon  Shore.^  In  those  days,  and  in 
the  days  of  William  also,  Anderida  was  a  haven  of  the 
sea.  The  vast  expanse  .of  shingle  is  owing  to  the  later 
siltings  which  have  choked  up  so  many  harbours  along 
this  coast;  in  the  fifth  and  in  the  eleventh  century  the  sea 
still  washed  the  foot  of  the  slight  eminence  occupied  by 
the  city,  and  ships  could  ride  at  anchor  beneath  the  Boman 
walls.'  Of  those  walls  and  of  their  massive  towers  large  Remains  of 
portions  still  remain;  but  not  a  single  human  dwelling- dty. 

*  On  the  true  meaning  of  this  fbnnnla  see  vol.  i.  p.  ii. 

*  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  Anderida  may  be  looked  on  as  decided       \ 
by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hussey  in  the  Snssez  Archsological  Collections, 

Ti.  90.     See  also  Mr.  T.  Wright,  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,  p.  1 37. 
Their  views  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Guest,  Salisbury  Proceedings,  p.  55. 

VOL.  III.  D  d 
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OHAF.  rr.  place  survives  within  their  circuit.  In  the  sonth-eastem 
corner  of  the  Roman  city^  the  medisBval  castle  of  PeveDsey, 
a  foundation  of  William's  brother  Bobert/  has  arisen  and 
has  fallen  into  decay.  And  just  without  the  ancient  walls, 
the  villages  of  Fevensey  and  West  Ham,  each  with  its 
01d">English  name  and  its  mediaeval  church,  seem  to  diow 
by  their  position  that  the  first  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain 
avoided,  firom  whatever  reason,  the  occupation  of  the  old 
Soman  sites.  Few  groups  are  more  striking  in  themselves 
than  this  assemblage  of  antiquities  of  various  dates  and 
kinds,  Roman  and  mediaeval,  ecclesiastical  and  military. 
But  the  true  attraction  of  the  spot  comes  from  the  memory 
that  there  was  dealt  one  of  the  most  awful  of  those  awfiil 
blows  which  made  our  race  dominant  in  this  our  island. 
Landing  of  Second  among  the  Teutonic  settlements,  first  among  the 
ChichMter  Btrictly  Saxon  settlements,  the  followers  of  Mile  and  CLssa 
harbour,  j^  f^^  fourteen  years  been  fighting  their  way  onwanls 
from  their  first  landing-place  on  British  soil.  The  founda^ 
tions  of  the  South-Saxon  Kingdom  had  been  laid  at 
Cymenes-ora,  in  the  haven  which  in  after  days  was  to  be 
called  after  the  city  to  which  the  younger  conqueror  gave 
his  name.^  Since  that  day,  the  Saxons  had  been  gradu- 
ally spreading  eastward  towards  the  frontiers  of  their 
Taking  of  Jutish  kinsfolk  in  Kent.  At  1^,  as  we  read  in  our 
4pi.  *  Chronicles,  '^  JEHe  and  Cissa  beset  Andredes-ceaster^  and 
slew  all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  a  Briton  left  there 
any  more.'''    So  it  was  that  our  fathers  did  their  work; 


1  DomMday,  ao  b,  where  the  lunial  aooount  of  the  town  duet  le 
given. 

*  Ciflsanoeaster  or  Chicheeter,  the  English  name  of  the  Roman  Regnnm. 
On  the  whole  settlement,  see  Guest,  Salisbury  ProoeedingSy  p.  54.  I  mutt 
beg  pardon  for  having  in  the  map  in  my  first  volume  followed  Dr.  Spnmer 
in  giving  a  wrong  poeition  to  the  site  of  Cymenes-ora. 

'  Chronn.  491.  "  Her  MWe  and  Cissa  ymbsseton  Andredes  oeaster,  and 
ofslogon  ealle )« lieer  inne  eardedon  ;  ne  weai^  >eer  fot^n  an  Bret  to  lafe/' 
This  is  the  passage  which  Gibbon  (cap.  xxxviii.  note  14a,  vol.  vi.  p.  372 
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but  floit  was  that  England  became  England.  The  fall  of  ohap.  xv. 
Anderida  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Teutonic  conquest 
of  south-eastern  Britain.  The  long  extent  of  ooast^  once 
part  of  tiie  Saxon  Shore  in  the  elder  sense^  now  became 
£eu:  more  truly  a  Saxon  shore  under  the  rule  of  our  first 
Bretwalda.^  The  walls  which  were  stormed  by  ^lle  and 
Cissa  have^  from  that  day  to  this^  remained  as  the  mighty 
monument  of  a  fiedlen  power^  the  sepulchre  of  the  races  which 
our  fiathers  swept  away.  In  the  days  of  William^  as  now, 
those  walls  had  already  long  ceased  to  surround  the 
dwelling-places  of  men.'  The  forsaken  city  could  at  most 
have  served  as  an  occasional  place  of  shelter  for  the  people 
of  the  two  English  settlements  which  had  arisen  at  either 
end  of  it.  Beneath  those  awftil  ruins,  among  the  memorials 
ol  ancient  English  victoiy,  the  Norman  Duke  now  landed. 
He  came,  as  it  might  seem  to  a  superficial  eye,  to  undo 
the  work  of  ^Ue  and  Cissa,  to  subject  the  sons  of  the 
destroyers  of  the  Briton  and  the  Boman  to  men  speaking 
the  tongue  of  Rome,  and  in  the  veins  of  many  of  whomi 
atill  flowed  the  blood  of  the  British  exiles  of  Armorica.  In 
truth  the  errand  on  which  he  came  was  the  exact  opposite. 
He  came,  a  chief  of  Danes  and  Saxons  who  had  fiftllen 
firom  their  'first  love,  who  had  cast  away  the  laws  and  the 
speech  t>f  their  fore&thers,  but  who  now  came  to  the 
Teutonic  island  to  be  won  back  into  the  Teutonic  fold, 
to  be  washed  clean  from  the  traces  of  their  sojourn  in 
Boman  lands,  and  to  win  for   themselves,  among  the 

Ifilman),  quoting  it  in  the  Latin  yenion,  calla  "an  ezpreasion  mora 
dreadfiil  in  ita  simplioity,  than  all  the  Tagne  and  tedious  lamentationa  of 
tie  Britbh  Jeramiah  [Gildas]." 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  151. 

*  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  who  gives  (M.  H.  B.  710  C,  D)  a  fuller  account 
of  the  siege,  evidently  taken  from  ballads,  winds  up  his  account  thus ; 
"  Quia  tot  ibi  damna  toleraverant  eztranei,  ita  urbem  destruxemnt  quod 
numquam  poetea  rea?dificata  est ;  locus  tantum,  quasi  nobilissime  urbis, 
transeuntibus  ostenditur  desolatus." 

D  d  2 
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CHAT,  TV.  brethren  whom  they  were  to  meet  as  momentaiy  enemies^ 
a  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  name^  the  laws^  and  the 
glories  of  Teutonic  England. 

Defence-         Pevensey  then^  the  English  name  which  had  supplanted 
the  ooMt     ^6  ancient  Anderida^  was  the  place  of  William's  landing, 
of  wa-*™*  The  town  is  mentioned  among  those  ports  on  the  southern 
liam'sUuid-  coast  which  Harold  had  taken  special  care  to  supply  with 
garrisons.^     Bat  at  the  moment  of  William's  landing  the 
post  was  either  wholly  undefended,  or  defended  by  a  force 
which  found  it  hopeless  to  offer  resistance.     It  will  be 
remembered   that  the    Housecarls   had    gone   northward 
with  the  Eling^  and  that  the  irregular  levies  which  had 
guarded  the   coast    only  three  weeks   before   were  now 
scattered  eveiy  man  to  his  own  home.^    Any  force  then  I 

which  occupied  Peyensey^  or  any  other  point  of  the  South- 
Saxon  coast,  is  likely  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mere  out- 
post to  watch  and  to  give  the  alarm^  rather  than  to  have  ' 
been  placed  there  with  any  hope  of  seriously  withstanding 
the  invaders.  Harold  had  doubtless  hoped  that  the  winds 
which  had  delayed  William  so  long  would  still  work  in  the 
cause  of  England.  He  trusted  that  the  enemy's  passage 
would  be  delayed  till  he  could  himself  return  to  the 
southern  coast  at  the  head  of  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Lnoky  But  the  fortune  of  William  bore  him  to  the  English  shore 
WilliAm*8  at  the  very  moment  which  suited  his  purpose.  A  little 
^y*8«-  earlier  or  a  little  later,  he  would  have  met  with  a  vigorous 
and^  in  all  probability^  a  successful  resistance.  On  that 
St.  Michael's  Eve  he  met  with  no  resistance  whatever. 
There  were  neither  ships  to  hinder  him  fix>m  drawing  near 

*  Ord.  Yit.  500  A.  "Heraldos  .  .  .  HaetingM  et  Peneyeeellum,  alioeque 
portus  maris  Xeustri»  oppositos,  .  .  .  toio  anno  illo  cum  multis  navibus  et 
militibtu  oallid^  servaverat/* 

•  See  above,  p.  338. 
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to  the  shore,^  nor  soldiers  to  withstand  him  in  the  act  of  gbap.  xy. 
landing.    The  whole  Norman  fleet  disembarked  without  a  He  luida 
blow  being  struck  against  them.^    But  the  array  in  which  loeistanoe. 
they  disembarked  seems  plainly  to  show  that  they  had  at 
least  reckoned  on  meeting  with  armed  resistance.     The  Detaili  oi 
fleet  was  not  allowed  to  be  scattered;  the  ships  all  steered  mg ;  clom 
for  the  same  pointy  and  cast  anchor  as  near  together  as^^^^^ 
might  be  in  the  one  haven  of  Pevensey.'   The  wide  expanse 
of  shore  at  this  point  would  render  such  a  course  especially 
easy.    As  soon  as  the  anchors  were  cast^  the  ships  were 
run  ashore,  the  masts  were  lowered,  the  shields  and  saddles 
were  unladen,  the  horses  were   released  from  their  un- 
familiar prisons.*^    The  fighting  men  then  landed  as  nearly 
as  might  be  in  battle  array.    The  first  armed  man  who  set 
foot  on  English  ground  was  Duke  William  himself.    As  he  Willuon 
descended  from  his  ship,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  with  ^e^y  qm 
hoih  his  hands  upon  the  ground.    A  loud  cry  of  grief  was  ^^ 
raised  at  the  evil  omen.    But  the  ready  wit  of  William 
&iled  him  not.    "  By  the  splendour  of  God/'  he  cried, ''  I 
have  taken  seizin  of  my  Kingdom,  the  earth  of  England 

^  I  look  -with  great  sospieion  on  the  Btatement  of  WiUiam  of  Poitiers 
and  Guy  of  Amiens  ahout  Harold  sending  a  vast  naval  force  to  hinder 
William's  landing.  See  Appendix  AA.  At  all  events  no  EngHsh  ships 
were  near  at  the  time. 

*  Will.  Plot.  136.  '*  Libert  naves  egreditor,  pugnft  nnlU  obstante."  Ord. 
Vit.  500  B.  *'  Nemine  resistente  littus  maris  gaudens  arripuit.*'  So  Guj 
of  Amiens,  137 ; 

'*  Debita  terra  tibi,  pavidis  nudata  oolonis, 
Lnta  sinn  placido  teque  tuosque  capit.** 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  ships  were  brought  to  shore  as  near  together  as 
might  be.  Wace  (11619)  distinctly  asserts  this;  '*L'nne  nef  2i  Taltre 
aoosterent."  There  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  of  Mr.  Hayley,  quoted 
by  8b  Heniy  Ellis  (L  316),  '*That  William  did  not  land  his  army  at  any 
one  particular  spot,  at  Bulverhithe  or  Hastings,  as  is  supposed;  but  at 
all  the  several  proper  places  for  landing  along  the  coast  from  Bezelei  to 
Winchelsea.'* 

*  This  proceoi  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Taip&Btiy,  pL  10 ;  "  Hie 
exeunt  caballi  de  navibus." 
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cBAF.  XT.  is  in  my  two  hands/' ^  It  is  added  that  a  soldier^  of 
kindred  spirit  with  his  leader^  ran  forward,  and  plucking  a 
handful  of  thatch  fiom  a  cottage,  placed  it  in  the  Duke's 
hand  as  seizin,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  all  that  Eng- 
land hdd  within  it.'  ''I  accept  it,''  answered  the  Duke; 
*^  and  may  Ood  be  with  us." 
Order  of  The  wholc  army  now  landed  in  order.  First  came  the 
ing.  archers,  ready  for  action,  with  bended  bows  and  quivers 

slung  at  their  sides.  They  scoured  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  shore,  but  they  nowhere  found  an  armed 
enemy  to  resist  them.'  Next  came  the  knights,  all  in 
their  helmets  and  harness.  They  at  once  mounted  their 
horses,  and  formed  in  the  plain  as  if  to  call  forth  the 
hidden  defenders  of  England  to  battle.^  But  not  a  blow 
was  struck ;  Pevensey  was  occupied  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  invasion ;  a  garrison  was  left  to  secure  William's  first 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  11711 ; 
'*  Quant  U  Dus  prime*  fon  ian,  Seignors,  par  la  retpkndor  TH, 

Sor  sex  dous  palmes  fors  chal ;  La  terre  ai  as  dom  mains  Mise ; 

Sempres  i  out  \ev4  grant  cri  Sans  chalenge  n'iert  maix  guerpie ; 

E  distrent  tuit :  mal  eigne  est  ci ;    Tote  est  nostre  quant  qu*il  i  a  ; 
Et  il  lor  a  en  haut  ori^  ;  Or  venai  ki  hardi  seRa." 

William  of  Malmeaburj  (iii.  938)  leemB  to  mix  up  this  saying  of  the  Duke's 
^th  the  saying  of  the  soldier  quoted  directly  afterwards ;  "  In  egrema 
naris  pede  lapsus,  eventum  in  melius  commutayit,  aoelamante  sibi  proximo 
milite,  'Tones/  inquitp  'Angliam,  Comes,  Rex  futurus.'"  Mr.  Hardy  in 
his  note  suspects,  perhaps  with  reason,  the  whole  story,  on  aooount  of  its 
likeness  to  the  story  of  Cssar  (Suet.  Julius,  59) ;  '*  Prolapsus  in  egreara 
nayis,  yerso  ad  melius  omine,  'Teneo  te/  inquit,  'Africa.'** 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11735  ; 

"  Sire,  dist-il,  avant  Tones,  Voetre  est  sainz  dote  11  pals. 

Ceste  saisine  receres  ;  E  li  Dus  respont :  Jo  Totrei, 

De  oeste  terre  vos  saisis,  £  Dex  i  seit  ensemle  od  met" 

*  lb.  1 1636.  "  li  rivage  unt  tuit  porcao^, 

Nul  hoem  anntf  n*i  ont  trortf." 
'  lb.  1 1644. 

''Ensemble  vindrent  al  graTier,         Tuit  orent  oeintes  les  espies, 
Chescim  arm^  sor  son  destrier.        Et  plain  yindrent  lanoes  t€vk»^ 
The  last  word  expresses  the  way  of  bearing  the  lanoe,  not  in  the  rest,  but 
used  overhand. 
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posseasion  on  English  ground^  and  the  words  of  one  of  our  chap.  xt. 
informants  might  almost  imply  that  some  portion  of  the 
Boman  ruins  was  once  more  turned^  in  the  rough  and 
hurried  way  which  was  all  that  the  time  allowed^  to 
purposes  of  defence.     One  object  of  this  fortification  and 
garrison  was  to  g^uard  the  ships^  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  and  which  were  now  to  be  left  behind.^     For 
the  stay  of  the  Norman  host  at  Pevensey  was  not  a  long 
one.     No  great  amount  of  provisions  had  been  brought 
with  them^  nor  could  the  town  of  Pevensey  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood supply  food  for  so  great  a  multitude.^     It  was 
needful  to  move  to  some  wealthier  and  more  convenient 
postj  which  would  afford  better  head-quarters  for  the  army, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  central  point  for  a  systematic 
harrying  of  the  country.    Only  one  day  therefore  was  spent  The  anny 
at  Pevensey ;  on  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Archangel  so  BSathigB.*^ 
deeply  reverenced  by  Norman  devotion,  the  army  marched  Sj*^^' 
on  eastward,*  probably  along  the  line  of  a  Boman  road,  and 
came  to  the  town  which  William  chose  as  his  base  of  opera- 
tions for  this  memorable  campaign.    That  campaign  can  be 

*  William  of  Poiiien  (127)  aayi  of  the  forts  both  at  Perenaey  and  at 
Hastings,  that  they  were  "quae  sibi  reoeptacolo,  navibus  propagnaculo 
fijrent."    So  Guy  (141)  ; 

**  Littora  custodis,  metnens  amittere  navesi 
Moenibus  et  munis,  castraque  ponis  ibl" 
This  shows  the  falsehood  of  the  stoiy  of  William  burning  his  ships,  of  which 
the  first  traces  appear  in  Waoe,  11731  ; 

"  Dime  fist  k  tos  dire  ^  crier,  A  terre  traites  d  peroies, 

Et  as  marinierB  comander  Ke  li  coarz  ne  revertiisent 

Ke  li  n^  lussent  desp^es,  Ne  par  li  n^  ne  s'enfoissent.*' 

WilUam  of  Jumibges  (vii.  34)  certainly  makes  the  most  of  the  fort  at  . 
Pevensey ;  "  Btatim  fimussimo  Tallo  castram  oondidity  probisque  militibns 
oommisit."     The  notion  that  some  part  of  the  Roman  walls  was  made  use 
of  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Guy  (143) ; 

"  Diruta  que  fuerant  dodum  casteUb  refonnas ; 
Ponis  custodes  ut  tueantur  ea.'* 
'  See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  10.     **  FeBtinaveront  Hastinga  ut  oibum  rape- 
re  ntur."   They  are  going  as  fiwt  as  the  messengers  sent  to  Guy  of  Ponthieu 
(see  above,  p.  ^i$),  but  they  are  not  bare-headed. 
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OHAF.  XT.  called  hy  no  name  go  fitting  as  the  Campaign  of  Hastings; 
for  HafitiDgs  was  the  head-quarters  of  William^  the  centre 
of  the  whole  operations  of  the  campaign.    But  in  speaking 
of  the  great  battle  itself^  the  name  of  Hastings  simply  leads 
to  geographical  confusions.     I  speak  therefore  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  Hastings^  while  to  the  battle  itself  I  restore  its 
true  ancient  name  of  Senlac.^ 
1>6Mrip-         The  town  and  port  of  Hastings'  is  one  which  has  been 
early         more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
^JJ^LJ^   history.*     Its  name  has  been  made  memorable  by  the 
zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  its  seamen  in  their  pursuit 
1049.     of  the  pirate-ships  of  Swegen  after  the  murder  of  Beom.^ 
Like  Pevensey^  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  Harold.^     And 
yet  the  town  seems  to  have  surrendered  to  William  with- 
out striking  a  blow.     Hastings,  like  most  other  English 
towns,  had  most  likely  no  fortificatious  which  could  resist 
Norman  arts  of  attack,  and  the  prowess  of  the  seamen, 
whose  force  would  at  any  time  have  been  .weak  against 
the  vast  fleet  of  William,  was  utterly  useless  now  that 
the  invaders  had  actually  landed.      The  town  is  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  coast  where  the  hills  come  close  down 
upon  the   sea,  forming  a   striking  contrast  to  the  wide 
open  flats  which  the  Normans  had  just  left  behind  them 
at  Pevensey.     Two  gorges  between  hills  open  immediately 
upon  the  water;  the  eastern  opening  is  occupied  by  the 
elder,  the  western  by  the  more  modem,  town  of  Hastings. 
The  hill  which  divides  the  two  is  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  which  probably  marks  the  site  of  William's 
Import-      head-quarters.    The  position  was  an  important  one;  it 
^^^^^    commanded  the  great  roads  east  and  west,  and  also  the 

^  See  Appendix  KK. 

'  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4333)  gives  im  amnmng  origin  for 
the  name.    William 

"  Une  tur  fenne  e  renuvele,  ffa$UvemeiU  ke  fa  fena^e, 

Ke  li  Duos  Hastinges  apele,  E  pur  00  fu  si  appelte.** 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  38a.  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  106.  '  See  above,  p.  404. 
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north  road  leading  directly  between  London  and  the  coast,  ohap.  xt. 
William  therefore  chose  Hastings  as  a  permanent  camp.^  William 
After  consultation  with  his  brothers^   Bishop   Odo  and  entrenched 
Count  Bobert,  he  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  one  ^^"^ 
of  those  wooden  fortresses  which  were  so  constantly  run 
up  for  sudden  emergencies  in  Norman  warfare^  and  which 
often  proved  the  forerunners  of  more  lasting  buildings  of 
stone.    The  time  at  William's  command  allowed  only  of 
the  digging  of  a  trench^  the  casting  up  of  a  mound^  and 
the  fortification  of  its  summit  with  a  castle   of  wood.' 
But  it  was  doubtless  this  temporary  structure  which  formed 
the  germ  of  the  stately  castle  which  in  after  days  crowned 
the  height  of  Hastings^  and  within  whose  walls  arose  a 
church  and  college^  whose  chief  stalls  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  this  time^  formed  one  of  the  countless  prefSsr- 
ments  of  the  worldly  Archdeacon  who  was  so  soon  to  be 
transformed  into  the  champion  and  martyr  of  the  Church.^ 

It   is   not   dear  whether   it  was  at  Fevensey  or    at 


*  Chron.  Wig.  <'Hi .  .  .  worhion  CMtel  mi  Hnstmgaport." 
'  William  of  Poiiiera  mentions  the  fortifications  at  Pevensey  and  at 
Hastings  in  the  same  breath.  See  above,  p.  407.  William  of  Jnmi^ges, 
having  mentioned  that  of  Pevensey,  goes  on  (vii.  34)  to  say,  "Fettimu 
Hastingas  venit,  ibique  cito  apere  aliud  firmavit."  (It  mnst  be  this 
passage,  or  some  other  to  the  same  eflfect,  which  suggested  the  gro- 
tesque bit  of  etymology  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  French  Life  of 
Eadward.)  In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  11)  we  see  the  Duke  in  consultation 
with  his  brothers ;  then  follows,  "Iste  jussit  ut  foderetwr  castellum  at  Has- 
tingaoeastra."  The  pickaxe  and  spade  are  being  largely  used,  the  "agger" 
is  rising,  and  the  buildings  seem  to  be  of  wood.    So  Waoe  (11656) ; 

"  Par  ounseil  firent  esgarder  Li  cheviles  tntes  doMes 

Been  lieu  k  fort  chastel  garder.  Orent  en  granz  baric  port^ ; 

Done  ont  des  n^s  mairrien  get^,  Ainz  ke  il  fust  bien  avespr^, 

A  la  terre  I'ont  traind.  En  ont  ut  chastelet  fenn^." 
Trestui  perci^  i  tut  dol^ ; 

Waoe's  confusion  of  geographical  order  must  not  be  foigotten,  but  no 
doubt  the  description  of  one  fort  would  do  equally  well  for  the  other. 
'  Will.  FU.  Steph.  193. 
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CHAP.  XT.  Hastings  that  the  Duke  reviewed  his  troops^  and  found,  | 

^^^fl^  so  we  are  told  in  one  account,  that  two  only  of  his  ships  j 

on  th«        had  been  lost  on  the  passage.^    But  one  mther  remarkable  i 

Fato^^the  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  them.    A  clerk,  who  pretended  to  I 

Boothaayer.  the  power  of  soothsaying,  had  assured  the  Duke,  not  only         / 

that  his  voyage  would  be  prosperous,  but  that  he  should         i 

win  England  without  a  blow.     Harold  would  of  his  own         I 

accord  again  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.     Half  the         | 

prophecy  was  already  fulfilled;   it  remained  to  see  what         | 

would  be  the  fiite  of  the  other  half.    But  the  prophet  him*         j 

self  came  not  to  the  muster.     He  had  embarked  in  one  of         1 

the  missing  ships  and  was  returned  as  drowned.*    "  A  poor         | 

diviner  must  he  have  been,''  said  William,  "who  could  < 

not  divine  the  way  and  time  of  his  own  death.    Foolish         I 

woxdd  he  be  who  should  put  fiiith  in  the  words  of  such  a  ' 

Was  this     soothsayer  as  this.'''    One  hardly  knows  whether  theee  ( 

the  aflhLof  ^^  allusions  to  lost  ships  and  lost  men  are  to  be  taken  ] 

Bomneyf    jj^  connexion  with  the  fact  that,  at  some  stage  of  the 

campaign  before  the  great  battle,  certain  stragglers  from 

the  Norman  fleet  or  army  had  made  their  way  eastward  as 

far  as  Bomney,  and  had  there  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the 

townsmen.*    The  words  of  our  accounts  leave  it  uncertatn 

whether  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lost  its  way  on  the  passage, 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  116023 

"  De  la  flote  ki  fd  si  grant  N'i  out  ke  dui  n6§  perilliei, 

E  de  la  gent  dont  i  out  tant         Ne  sai  s^el  forent  trop  dtargiee." 

■  lb.  11697  J 

"  En  mer  esteit,  fo  diat,  n^i^s 
Et  en  nn  nef  perillidz." 
'  Wac«,  1 1697.     William  does  not — as  an  myader*  lie  could  not^-rite 
to  the  full  greatness  of  the  saying  of  Hekt6r. 

*  Will.  Pict,  139.     **  Uluc  errore  appulsos  fera  gem  adorta  prolio^  cum 
utriusqne  partis  maximo  detrimento,  fuderat.**    Benott,  3768a  ; 

"  Qu'ariv^  i  out  de  sa  gent,  Mais  11  Engleis  peime  e  felon 

Je  ne  eai  par  quel  aohaison  ;         Les  li  odstrent  par  peochi^." 
All  we  can  see  is  that  the  encounter,  however  catiaed,  happened  before  the 
great  battle. 
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or  whether  a  detachment  of  the  army  wandered  thither  ohap.  xv. 
from  Hastings.  In  any  case^  this  and  some  other  indica- 
tions which  we  have  already  seen  ^  all  tend  to  show  that 
the  fight  on  Senlac  was  not  absolutely  the  first  time  that 
Normans  and  Englishmen  met  with  arms  in  their  hands 
during  this  memorable  year. 

William,  it  will  be  remembered,  while  encamped  in  his  Willi»m 
own  territory  and  in  that  of  his  vassal  of  Ponthieu,  had  ^/^  ' 
careftdly  maintained  his  troops  at  his  own  cost^  and  had  [^][*^^ 
at  least  done  his  best  to  hinder  all  plunder  of  the  sur-  ooimtry. 
rounding  country.    But  England^  though  a  realm  which 
William  claimed  as  his  own  by  inheritance^  was  not  to 
be  dealt  with  so  tenderly.'     A  poet  in  the  Norman  interest 
tells  us  that  whatever  damage  the  English  suffered  was 
only  the  fitting  punishment  for  their  stubbornness  in  not 
at  once   admitting  the  manifest  rights  of  their  lawful 
King.^     However  this  may  be^  there  can  be  little  doubt  Object 
that  William^s  ravages  were  not  only  done  systematically^  ravages ; 
but  were  done  with  a  fixed  and  politic  purpose.    It  was  ^^^^ 
William's  object  to  fight  a  battle  as  soon  as  might  be.  to  fight. 
But  it  was  not  his  object  to  advance  for  this  purpose  far 
into  the  country^  to  seek  for  Harold  wherever  he  might 
be  found.     So  to  do  would  have  been  to  cut  himself  off 
from  his  own  powerful  base  of  operations  and  firom  his  only 
hope  of  retreat  in  case  of  defeat.    It  was  William's  object  to 
brin^  Harold  down  to  the  sea-coast^  to  tempt  him  to  an 
attack  on  the  Norman  camp^  or  to  a  battle  on  the  levA 

^  See  Appendix  AA. 

*  On  these  Bystematio  raTagee,  see  Appendix  DD. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  147; 

"  Kec  minim.  Begem  quia  te  plebs  stulta  negabat, 
Eigo  perit  just^,  vadit  et  ad  nihilnm." 
We  find  the  same  sentiment  in  William  of  Poitien*  accoant  of  the  battle 
(134);  ^'Stravit  advenam  gentem,  qua  sibi,  Begi  sao,  nbeUans  com- 
meruit  mortem." 
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OHAP.  XT.  ground.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  Norman  tactics  would 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  English.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  systematic  harrying  of  the 
whole  country  round  Hastings  was  done  with  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  provoking  the  English  King^  and  of 

^^Miiog      bringing  him  in  all  haste  to  defend  his  subjects.     The 


William's  work  was  done  with  a  completeness  which  shows  that  it 
^"^^^*  was  something  more  than  the  mere  passing  damage  wrought 
by  an  army  in  need  of  food.  The  traces  of  the  ravages 
done  at  this  time  are  recorded  in  the  great  Survey  twenty 
years  later.  The  Tapestry  not  only  vividly  sets  before  us 
the  way  in  which  provisions  of  all  sorts  were  brought  in 
for  the  use  of  the  camp;^  it  also  represents  an  incident 
which  at  once  goes  to  the  heart.  A  house  is  being  set 
on  fire;  the  inmates^  a  woman  and  a  child,  are  coming 
forth  from  their  burning  dwelling.^  This  is  doubtless  one 
instance  among  thousands  of  the  cruel  destruction  which 
was  fast  spread  over  the  country,  as  far  as  William's 
plunderers  could  reach.  Men  fled  everywhere  with  such 
of  their  goods  and  cattle  as  they  could  save,  and  sought 
for  shelter  in  the  churches  and  churchyards.'  It  would 
doubtless  be  the  policy  of  the  pious  Duke  to  keep  his 
followers  back,  as  far  as  might  be,  fix>m  all  damage  towards 
those  who  thus  put  themselves  under  the  direct  protection 
of  religion.  Elsewhere  all  was  havock.  It  was  to  save 
his  people  from  the  horrors  of  war  in  their  most  bar- 
barous form  that  King  Harold  jeoparded  his  life  and 
Kingdom.^ 

'  See  the  graphic  picture  in  pL  lo,  where  we  find  our  friend  Wadard. 
See  Appendix  A. 

*  Tapestry,  pi.  ii.  "Hie  domiu  inoenditur/*     So  Guy  of  Amiena,  153  ; 
"Vulcano  flammiB  depopulante  domos." 

'  Roman  de  Boa,  11751  ; 
"  Done  y^issiez  Engleiz  foir,  As  oemetierea  tot  atraient, 

Bestes  chader,  mesons  guerpir ;      £t  encor  Ik  ferment  B'esmaient." 

*  Will.  Pict.  131.  "  Accelerabat  enim  e6  magis  Bex  fiiribimdiiB^  quod 
propinqna  castris  Nonnannonun  yastari  audieiat." 
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At  the  moment  of  William'^s  landingj  and  even  at  the  ohap.  xy. 
moment  of  his  occupation  of  Hastings^  he  mnfit  have  been  f^^ 
quite  uncertain  as  to  the  fortunes  of  his  rival  in  the  North.  Northern 
It  was  perfectly  possible  that  he  might  never  have  to  doubtful 
contend  with  Harold  of  England  at  all.    The  result  of  the  JfJ^^  ^j 
Northumbrian  campaign  could  hardly  have  been  known  wmiam'a 
in  Sussex  two  days  after  the  fight  of  StamfordbridgCj  and 
it  was  one  of  the  possible  chances  of  war  that  William 
might  have  to  fight  for  the  Crown  of  England  against 
the  victorious  host  of  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada.     But 
the  two  great  rivals  were  not  long  kept  in  ignorance  of 
each  other's  movements  and  purposes.     The   news  was  Bobert 
brought  to  William  by  a  message  from  an  English  land-  wy^oc 
owner  of  Norman  birth^  in  whom  it  is  easy  to  recognize  ^""^  *^« 
the   StaUer  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  him  who  had  His  pod- 
stood  at  the  bed's  head  of  the  dying  Eadward.^     We  Mtiiiubte 
know  not  whether  he  had  retained  his   Stallership^  ^^oonduct 
any  other  o£Sce^  under  Harold.     But  it  is  plain  that  he 
had   become   the    man   of  the   new   King^   for  he   was 
living  in  England  under  the  King's  peace  and  in  full 
possession  of  his  lands.^    There  is  nothing  in  his  present 
conduct  which  sets  him  before  us  as  a  traitor  to  his  new 
allegiance.      It   is    scarcely  ground   enough   for  such  a 
charge  to  say  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  with  Harold 

^  See  above,  p.  9. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (128)  tntrodnoee  him  as,  "Diyee  quidam  finium 
illorum  inquilinu8»  natione  Kormannus,  Rotbertus  filius  Wimane  ndbUia 
muUerU"  (Without  this  one  would  not  have  taken  Wymarc  for  a  female 
name.)    Waoe  (11849)  does  not  know  hia  name  ; 

"  En  la  terre  aveit  un  baron,  Ki  mult  aveit  li  Dus  am^, 

Maiz  jo  ne  sal  dire  son  non,  E  se  faiseit  de  li  priyd." 

So  Benolt,  37050; 

"  Vn  produem  riche  e  assazez  Mais  en  cele  terre  maneit. 

Qui  de  Kormendie  esteit  nez,  Ou  richement  se  conteneit." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  narrative  to  imply  that  Bobert  had  held 
any  disloyal  correspondence  with  William. 
I  cannot  find  that  Robert  held  any  lands  in  Sussex.    See  Ellis,  ii.  206. 
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CHAP.  XY.  at  Stamfordbridge.^  His  conduct  in  fact  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  was  really  right  and  honourable  nnder 
the  circomstances  in  which  he  stood.  He  had  to  reconcile 
his  good  will  and  his  duty  towards  his  adopted  conntry 
with  his  earlier  good  will  and  earlier  duty  towards  his 
natural  sovereign.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Hastings^' 
with  a  message  designed  to  persuade  the  Duke^  in  the 
interest  of  all  parties^  to  give  up  his  enterprise^  and  to 
Heooun-  go  quietly  back  to  his  own  dominions.  He^  Robert, 
liam  to  counselled  him  as  a  friend  and  kinsman ; '  he  would  be 
go  home,  deeply  sorry  if  any  harm  befel  him  or  his  army^  and,  if 
he  remained  in  England,  he  and  his  army  would  meet 
with  certain  destruction.  It  was  hopeless  for  William  to 
think  of  contending  with  the  forces  of  England.  King 
Harold  had  just  defeated  the  Norwegian  invader  with  a 
slaughter  of  twenty  thousand  men;^  Tostig  and  Harold 
Hardrada  were  shun ;  the  King  of  the  English  was  coming 
southwards  with  a  countless  host,  a  host,  men  said,  of  an 
hundred  thousand.^  Against  tiie  English  King  and  the 
English  army,  flushed  with  their  victory  over  the  greatest 
warrior  in  the  whole  world,*  it  would  be  madness  to  risk 


'  Yet,  if  we  place  the  mesBage  somewhat  late  in  William*8  ttaj  at 
Hastings,  the  preience  of  Bobert  at  Staaifordbridge  is  just  possible. 

'  I  suppose  he  is  represented  in  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  1 1 ;  '*  Hie  nuntiatnm 
est  Willefano  de  Harold." 

*  Will.  Pict.  128.  "  Hastingas  Duci,  domino  sno  et  eotimnguiimeOf  ntintium 
destinayit."    The  kinsfolk  both  of  William  and  of  Eadward  are  endless. 

*  Benott,  37064 ; 

"  Coment  Heraut  B*ert  combatuz  E  ceus  qn'il  amena  od  sei. 

Qui  ceoB  de  Norwege  out  vencuz         Oil  plus  ayeit  de  vint  miUiers." 
Et  ocis  son  frere  e  le  rei, 
William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  only  says  **  ingentes  eonim  ezercitos  deleyit.** 
■  Benott»  37070 ; 

"Od  plus  a  de  cent  mile  armez.** 
William  again  says  only,  "Animatus  eo  sucoesBU  festinus  redit  in  te, 
numerosissimum  populum  ducens  ao  robustissimam." 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "  Proeliatus  cum  fratre  proprio  Bex  Heraldns  et  cum 
Rege  Norioomm,  quo  fortiorem  sub  ooelo  nullum  viyere  opinio  fait.'* 
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a  battle.  Neither  in  number  nor  in  strength  were  the  osap.  xt. 
Normans  fit  to  do  battle  against  King  Harold  and  the 
English.  Against  them^  in  shorty  William's  army  would 
oonnt  for  no  more  than  so  many  barking  cnrs.^  The  Duke 
was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  hitherto  always  acted  pru- 
dently.' Let  him  act  prudently  now;  let  him  go  home; 
let  him  at  all  events  keep  within  his  entrenchments  and 
not  risk  a  battle.^  If  he  did  go  forth  to  fight,  his  rash- 
ness would  certainly  bring  about  his  utter  overthrow. 

Such  counsel  as  this,  addressed  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, speaks  much  more /highly  for  the  good  intentions 
of  Robert  than  for  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  above  all 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.'* 
William  had  not  crossed  the  sea  for  nothing;  he  was  not 
like  the  Eling  in  the  Gospel,  who  had  to  stop  on  his  march 
to  consider  whether  he  were  able  with  his  ten  thousand  to 
meet  him  who  came  against  him  with  twenty  thousand.^ 
It  was  perhaps  not  without  a  reference  to  that  parable  WiUiam's 
that  William  answered  that,  had  he  only  ten  thousand  He  will' 
men,  such  as  those  of  whom  he  had  sixty  thousand,  be^^^ 
would  not  draw  back;   he  would  not  cross  the  sea  again 
without  aveng^ing  himself  of  his  enemy.     He  would  not 
e^en  keep  himself  within  his  entrenchments;   whatever 
were  the  numbers  on  either  side,  he  would  go  forth  and 

^  Win.  Pict.  laS.  "Adyeniis  quern  non  mnpliiu  toot  qnam  totidem 
deq)ectabile8  canes  adstiino  Talere."  See  above,  p.  354,  for  the  repntation 
of  the  English  Housecarls  in  Norway. 

'  lb.  **  Pmdens  vir  computaris,  domi  mi]iti»qae  cuncta  hactenns  pru- 
denter  egistL**  The  tone  seems  patronizing,  bat  it  perhaps  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  WiUiam  up  to  this  time.  He  had  oertainly  been  mainly 
remarkable  for  amazing  prudence  and  amazing  good  luck,  rather  than  for 
the  winning  of  great  battles. 

'  lb.  "Suadeo,  inter  munitiones  mane,  manu  ad  pnesens  confligere 
noK." 

*  There  are  few  cases  in  which  we  can  better  apply  the  familiar  words 
ol  Thucydides  (v.  105),  fujcaplffoyrts  6fiwv  rh  ikirtip6KaKov  oh  (riKovfiev  rh 
Appov. 

'  St.  Lukexiy.  31. 
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OHAF.ZY.  meet  Harold  face  to  fisu^e.^  He  condeBoended  to  thank 
Robert  for  the  kindly  interest  which  he  took  in  his 
welfare,  though  he  hinted  that  the  words  in  which  he  had 
contrasted  Norman  and  English  prowess  would  better  have 
been  spared.^  The  Duke  had  no  need  of  such  counsels 
as  those  which  were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  cousin's 
favourite.  He  had  come  into  England  to  win  his  Crown, 
and  his  Crown  he  would  win  at  all  hazards. 


§  3.    The  Southern  March  of  Harold, 
October  1-13,  1066. 

The  news  I  have  already  told  how  the  news  of  William's  landings 
"EmX&Ji  was  brought  to  King  Harold  at  the  feast  of  victory  at 
2^^!^  J  ^  York.^  That  feast  must  have  been  saddened  by  the  thought 
of  the  many  brave  men  who  had  fallen  at  a  moment 
when  England  needed  the  help  of  all  her  sons^  by  the 
thought  that  England  had  been  saved  only  by  the  death 
of  a  brother  of  her  King^  by  the  thought  that^  while  King 
and  people  were  rejoicing  at  the  victory  which  had  just 
been  gained  over  one  enemy^  another  enemy^  certainly  not 
less  terrible^  was  daily  threatening  the  defenceless  southern 
coast.  And  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph  the  news 
came  that  the  blow  had  actually  fallen.  Men  now  heard 
that,  while  Harold  was  letting  the  remnants  of  the  Nor- 
wegian army  depart  in  peacCj  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
had  actually  landed,  that  he  was  ravaging  English  ground 
far  and  wide^  that  a  portion  of  English  ground  was  already 
entrenched  and  palisaded^  and  changed  into  a  Norman 

'  Will.  Pict.  128.  "Non  me  tutarer  yalli  ant  moenium  latebris,  sed 
oonfligerem  qtiampriiniiin  cum  Heraldo.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  make  the 
statement  about  his  numbers  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  387. 

'lb.  '"  Pro  mandato/  inquit, '  quo  mihi  dominus  tuus  vult  esse  cautnm, 
quamquam  sine  contumeli&  tmadere  decuerit,  gratias  ipsi  et  hsBC  refer .^  '* 

*  See  above,  p.  375. 
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tortreBS^    The  Nonnan  poet  gives  us  a  graphic  descrip-  ohap.xv. 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  the  news  was  brought  to  the  ^^^7^ 
English  King.     A  Thegn  of  the  country  heard  the  cries  »  South- 
of  grief  and  dismay  with  which  the  South-Saxon  churls  The^  who 
beheld  the  approach  of  the  Norman  fleet.*    He  went  forth ;  JJ^^. 
he  hid  himself  in  a  convenient  lurking-place^  and  beheld 
in  safety  the  whole  process  of  the  landing  of  the  Norman 
army.^     He  saw  first  the  archers  and  then  the  knights  dis- 
embark.    He  saw  the  shields  and  armour  brought  out  of 
the  ships;  he  saw  the  carpenters  come  out  with  their  axes; 
he  saw  the  fosse  dug^  and  the  palisade  thrown  up.^    The 

^  Boman  de  Roa,  1 1831 ; 

* '  Un  ohastel  i  ont  fermd 
De  bretesches  h  de  fosB^." 
»  lb.  11755; 

"  Ud  cheyalier  de  la  cuntrde  Ke  pftXsant  h  vilain  firent, 

Ol  la  noise  h  la  cri^e  Ki  la  grant  flote  arriyer  virent." 

•  lb.  11761; 

**  En  dreit  un  tertre  s'arestut,  Iloc  B^estnt,  si  eagazda 

Ke  alquanz  d*els  ne  Tapargut ;  Coment  la  grant  flote  ariva." 
Waoe's  account  is  of  course  confoaed  by  bis  primary  blunder  of  reversing 
the  geograpbical  order,  by  making  William  land  at  Hastings,  and  tbenoe 
go  to  Peyensey  (see  aboTe,  p.  400).  His  Thegn  is  therefore  made  to  set  out 
from  Hastings,  and  the  scene  is  apparently  laid  at  Hastings.  For  Wace 
makes  the  Thegn  hide  himself  behind  a  hill  ('*  tertre"),  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  do  at  Hastings,  but  hard  at  Pevensey,  as  the  mound  of  the  later 
castle,  then  close  to  the  landing-place,  would  hardly  serve  the  purpose. 
The  expression  is  clearly  borrowed  from  Guy  of  Amiens*  description  of  his 
messenger  from  Hastings  (149) ; 

*'£k  AngUs  unus,  latitans  sub  rupe  marin&." 
Bat  a  man  who  saw  the  actual  landing,  and  at  once  started  for  York,  must 
have  started  from  Pevensey,  and  the  fort  which  he  saw  thrown  up  must 
have  been  the  fort  at  Pevensey,  not  the  fort  at  Hastings.  No  doubt  a  mes- 
senger from  Hastings,  the  messenger  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  would 
soon  follow  the  messenger  from  Pevensey,  and  Wace,  in  his  geographical 
confusion,  roDed  the  two  into  one. 

The  words  of  Florence  also  would  imply  that  news  was  brought  straight 
from  Pevensey;  **  Nuntiatum  est  ei  Willelmum  Comitem  gentis  Normannic» 
.  .  .  advenisse  .  .  .  et  in  loco  qui  Pefbesea  dicitur  suam  classem  adpulisse." 

*  Boman  de  Rou,  11770 ; 

"  Vit  li  chastel  fere  h  fermer  ; 
Yit  li  fbss^  envirun  faire." 

VOL.  in.  B  e 
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CHAP.  XY.  sight  was  enough ;  the  heart  of  the  English  Thegn  was 
He  hMteni  troubled ;  he  took  his  weapons^  his  sword  and  his  javelin ;  ^ 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  straight  to  bear  the  news 
to  his  Lord  King  Harold.  He  hastened  on  with  all  speed 
night  and  day ;  he  rested  late  and  rose  early^^  till  he  found 
the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  in  the  banquetting-hall  at 
York.  Here  he  at  once  told  his  errand.  The  countless 
host  from  all  Gaul^  the  host  of  horsemen  and  archers  and 
slingers  who  had  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Duke 
William^^  had  landed  at  Pevensey.  They  had  already 
built  a  fort  and  had  fenced  it  with  a  palisade.^  Presently 
another  messenger,  a  churl^  came  from  Hastings  itself.^ 
He  had  more  news  to  tell,  more  details  of  the  cruel  harry- 
ing of  the  South-Saxon  land.  The  host  of  Normans^ 
Frenchmen,  and  Bretons,  a  host  that  no  man  could  number, 
a  host  like  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  was 

^  Boman  de  Ron,  11774  i 

**  S'esp^  ceint  h  prist  n  lanoe." 
Waoe  perhftpe  aims  hia  Eogliah  Thegn  a  litUe  too  mnch  in  oontinentiU 
fiwhion.  For  Waoe*8  "lance,"  I  have  therefore  sabetitated  the  Engliah 
javelin.  But  for  auch  a  ride  the  sword  would  be  a  more  conTenient 
weapon  than  the  axe.  Sword  and  javelin  are  the  equipment  of  Harold 
when  riding  round  his  camp,  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13. 

»  lb.  11777; 

"  Astant  se  mist  cil  el  chemin,        Tant  a  errd  ke  noit  ke  jor 
Tart  se  oolcha^  leva  matin  ;  For  Heraut  querre  son  Seignor." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  **  Cum  innumerft  multitudine  equitum,  fhndibaliomm. 
sagittariorum,  peditumque  . .  .  utpote  qui  de  toUt  GalliA  sibi  fortes  auxtli- 
arios  conduxerat." 

*  See  p.  407. 

'  I  get  my  second  messenger  fix>m  Guy  of  Amiens  (149-167).  He  is 
«'  rustious  ;"  the  other,  "  chevalier.*'  As  the  Thegn  saw  and  describes  the 
actual  landing,  the  Churl  saw  and  describes  the  later  ravaging.   Wid.  Amb. 

150; 

"  Cemit  ut  effusas  innumeras  ades, 
£t  quod  agri  fulgent  pleni  radiantibus  armis, 
"^^  Vulcano  flammis  depopulante  domes, 

Perfidia  gentem  ferro  bacchante  perire, 
Quasque  dabant  lacrimas  casde  patrum  pneri.** 
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ravagmg  £ur  and  wide.^  Men  were  being  slain,  their  widows,  ohap.  xv. 
their  sons,  their  daughters,  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
were  becoming  the  prey  of  the  stranger.^  Each  message 
enforced  the  same  truth;  the  King  must  march  at  once 
to  the  defence  of  his  southern  coasts,  or  the  whole  land 
would  be  wrested  from  him.  Harold  is  reported  by  Answer  of 
the  Norman  poet  to  have  said  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  given  Tostig  all  that  he  asked,^  so  that  he 
might  have  been  himself  in  the  south  to  hinder  the  land- 
ing of  the  French  invaders.  Such  a  speech  cannot  have 
been  uttered  hj  Harold,  as  it  misconceives  all  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  brother.  The  situation  is  better  con- 
ceived when  the  King  is  made  to  say  that,  had  he  been  on 
the  South-Saxon  shore,  the  strangers  would  never  have 
made  good  their  landing.  Either  they  would  have  been 
driven  back  into  the  sea,  or  they  would  have  escaped  its 
dangers  only  to  perish  on  English  ground.  *^But,''  he 
added, "  the  mischance  was  the  will  of  the  E^ing  of  Heaven, 
and  I  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the  same  moment.''^ 

*  Wid.  Amb.  159 ; 

"  Dux  Konniumonmi  cam  Gallis  atque  Britannis 
Invant  terrain,  Tastat  et  igne  cremat. 
Millia  81  qaseris,  tibi  dicere  nemo  valebit : 

Quod  mare  fbrt  puoes,  tot  sibi  sunt  equites ; 
Et  yeluti  stellaa  oobU  numerare  nequiree, 
Ejas  sic  acies  neo  numerare  valee.'* 
*<  French/'  '*Franci"  in  the  Tapestry,  is  the  only  name  which  takee  in 
the  whole  of  William^B  army  ae  thui  described. 

*  lb.  165; 

**  Captivoe  dudt  pueros  captaeque  puellas, 
Insuper  et  viduas  et  simul  omne  pecus." 

*  Roman  de  Bpu,  11836  ; 

"  Mielz  me  veniBt  aveir  perdu 
Quant  ke  Tosti  out  demand^.*' 

*  lb.  11838; 

"  Ke  jo  n*tfune  el  port  eet^,  Jh  nient  del  noetre  ne  pr^isaent ; 

Quant  Willame  vint  el  rivage ;  Jk  de  morir  garant  n'tfuasent* 

Ken  defendiflBe  li  passage.  Se  la  mer  tote  ne  b^ussent ; 

Tint  en  fdsse  en  mer  plungier,  Mais  issi  plout  el  Bei  celeste, 

E  tant  en  fUme  n^ier,  Jo  ne  poix  mie  par  tut  estre." 
Jh  k  la  terre  ne  Teniasent, 

B  e  2 
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oHAP.  XT.      And  so  of  a  truth  it  was.    The  eyent  of  this  great  cam-^ 
gj^'^^paign,  the  overthrow  of  Harold  and  of  England,  turned 
tween  the   wholljj  setting  aside  the  mere  accidents  of  battle^  on  the 
▼Aden.       inability  of  Harold  himself  to  contend  agaiust  two  in- 
vasionsj  or  to  be  at  the  two  ends  of  his  Kingdom  at  the 
same  time.     Of  the  two  invasions^  the  Norwegian  and  the 
Normau,  each  rendered  the  other  possible.     Or  even  had 
the  south  wind  blown  sooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  the 
southern  coast  of  England  would  have  been  found  guarded 
against  any  attack^  and  Harold  would  probably  have  gone 
to  meet  his  namesake  of  Norway  flushed  with  victory  over 
William  and  his  host.     As  it  was,  the  fate  of  Enghmd^  as 
ever  in  that  age^  rested  on  one  man^  and  that  one  noaa 
could  not  be  at  once  in  Sussex  and  in  Northumberland. 
Harold^  too  late  to  hinder  the  landing  of  the  Normans^  had 
now  before  him  the  far  harder  task  of  dislodging  them  when 
they  were  already  in  the  land.   It  was  a  hard  lot  to  have  to 
hasten  at  once  on  such  an  errand,  after  hardly  a  moment's 
rest  from  the  toils  and  the  glories  of  Stamfordbridge.     One 
terrible  campaign  was  hardly  over,  when  another  yet  more 
terrible  had  to  be  begun.     But  the  heart  of  Harold  failed 
him  not,  and  the  heart  of  England  beat  in  unison  with  the 
Harold       heart  of  her  King.     As  soon  as  the  news  came,  King^ 
nJ^  to    Harold  held  a  Council  of  the  leaders  of  Stamfordbridge,* 
London,     perhaps  rather  an  armed  Oem6t,  such  as  we  have  already 
heard  of  more  than  once.'    He  told  them  of  the  landing  of 
the  enemy;  he  set  before  them  the  horrors  which  would 
come  upon  the  land  if  the  invader  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise.^   A  loud  shout  of  unanimous  assent  rose  from  the 

'  Wid.  Amb.  169.     "  Advocat  ipse  Duoor,  Comites,  temeqae  potenles,*' 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  104,  I41. 
«  Wid.  Amb.  185  ; 

"  Qoantns  eiit  luctoa,  quantns  dolor  et  pndor  iugena, 
'  Regni  quanta  lues,  qnam  teuebrosa  dies. 

Si  quod  querit  habet,  d  regni  aceptra  tenebit  T 
Hoc  omnes  fugiant  vivere  qui  oupiuDt" 
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Assembly.    Every  man  pledged  his  faith  rather  to  die  ohap.  xv. 
in  arms  than  to  acknowledge  any  King  but  Harold.^    The 
King  thanked  his  loyal  followers,  and  at  once  ordered  an 
immediate   march  to  the  sonth^  an  immediate  muster  of 
-the  forces  of  his  Kingdom.   London  again  was  the  trysting- 
place.^    With  speed  and  energy  equal  to  that  which  had 
carried  him  to  his  northern  capital^  he  now  set  out  on  the 
return  march.      He  himself  pressed  on  at  once^  at  the 
head  of  such  of  his  Housecarls  and  other  immediate  follow- 
ing as  had  survived  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge.  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  were  bidden  to  follow  with  the  whole  force  of 
their  Earldoms.  Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  North  was  M«rltwe- 
oommitted  to  the  Sheriff  Merlswegen.*    We  shall  hear  of  mwufS^™ 
him  again  among  the  patriots  of  a  time  a  few  years  later,  *^8  North, 
.and  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  great  command  was  put  into 
his  hands  because  he  was  known  to  be  one  more  worthy  of 
the  trust  than  the  King's  own  brothers-in-law.    And  so  it 
proved.    Even  the  great  salvation  of  Stamfordbridge,  the  Eadwine 
deliverance  of  Northumberland  from  the  very  jaws  of  her  Morkere 
enemy,  could  not  bind  the  sons  of  -Slfgar  to  gratitude  or  ^^  ^^ 
fidelity  to  the  West-Saxon  King.     In  their  eyes,  no  doubt,  ^»r- 
the  landing  of  William  only  offered  another  chance  of 
bringing  about  their  darling  scheme  of  a  divided  Kingdom. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  191  ; 

'*  Nascitur  eztempl6  olamor  qui  perculit  utra, 
£t  vox  oomxnimis  onmibns  una  fiiit ; 
'  Bella  iDagiB  cupimuB  quam  sab  juga  oolla  reponi 
AlteriuB  Regis,  vel  magis  inde  mori.'  '* 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  11879  ; 

"  Heraut  Tint  h  Lundres  puignant,  E  mult  apareilliement, 

De  totes  pan  Engleis  mandant.  El  tenne  k'il  lor  ont  mandtf, 

Ke  tnit  viengent  delivrement  Sainz  eeoigne  fon  d'enfert^." 

»  Gaimar,  5^55  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 

"  Marleswain  done  i  lessat ; 
Pur  ost  mander  en  sutb  alad." 
See  EUis,  ii.  185.    Merlswegen  held  lands  in  various  parts  from  OomwaU 
to  Yorkshire :  it  was  of  Linoolnshire  that  he  was  Sheriff.    See  Domesday, 
376. 
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OHAP.XY.  William  had  a  quarrel  with  Harold;  he  had  none  witii 
Eadwine  or  Morkere.  They  had  not  forsworn  themselves 
to  their  lord  or  done  despite  to  any  holy  relics.  The  in- 
yader  might  well  be  content  with  the  immediate  territories 
of  his  enemy  and  his  house.  William  might  nde  over 
Wessex  and  East*Anglia,  and  might  leave  Mercia  and 
Northumberland  to  the  House  of  Leofiic.  It  was  probably 
with  some  such  designs  as  these  that  the  Northern  Earls 
held  themselves  and  their  forces  back  from  the  strugg^Ie. 
But,  whatever  were  their  motives,  the  fact  that  they  did 
hold  themselves  back  is  certain.^  The  main  forces  of 
Northumberland  and  north-western  Mercia  came  not  to 
King  Harold's  muster.' 
General  But  elsewhere  another  spirit  reigned.^    Men  well  knew 

nation.       what  was  at  stake.    They  went  forth,  as  loyal  subjects,  as 
true  men  to  their  lord,  to  fight  for  the  King  whom  they 
had  chosen.     But  they  went  forth  also  on  a  higher  errand 
stiQ,  to  save  the  land  of  their  birth  firom  the  grasp  of  the 
invader,  an  invader  of  wholly  alien  speech  and  feeling,  an 
invader  who  could  never  be  as  Cnut  or  even  as  Harold  of 
Norway.     The  presence  of  the  Frenchmen  in  the  land 
awoke  a  spirit  in  every  English  heart  which  has  never 
Charge  of  died  out  to  this  day.     We  hear  indeed  vague  stories  how 
1^2^"^  Harold  lost  fevour  with  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge  by 
Harold,      refusing  to  divide  among  them  the  rich  plunder  of  the 
Norwegian  host.^    We  hear  how  he  left  the  plunder  un- 

>  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  "Comites  Edwinna  et  Morkanu,  ^  te  eum  mut 
eertamini  ttthtraoure"  These  are  words  which  no  ingenuity  can  get 
over. 

'  We  shall  presently  come  to  the  list  of  shires  whence  men  did  eome. 

'  The  general  zeal  of  Englishmen  is  allowed  even  by  thebr  enemies. 
Will.  Pict.  132  ;  "  Stadium  pars  Heraldo,  cuncti  patriao  prawtabuit,  quam 
contra  extraneos,  tameUi  wmjutU,  defensare  volebant." 

*  WiU.  Malms,  ii.  aaS.  "  Haioldus,  trinmphali  eventn  snperbus, 
nuUis  partibos  preds  oommiUtones  dignatus  est :  quapropter  multi,  quo 
quisque  poterat  dilapsi.  Begem  ad  helium  Hastingense  proficiscentem 
destitaere."  So  again,  ill.  239. 
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touched  under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Ealdred/  instead  of  chap.  xv. 
scattering  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  among  the  men  whose 
toils  and  whose  blood  had  won  it.  These  stories  rest  on 
but  poor  authority ;  still  they  may  have  some  groundwork 
of  truth.'  The  time  was  not  a  time  for  waste  of  treasure; 
the  armaments  of  the  year  must  have  been  costly  in  the 
extreme;  Harold  needed  wealth  to  oppose  to  the  wealth 
of  William^  and^  considering  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Northern  Earls^  he  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  the 
sinews  of  civil  war.  A  prudent  economy  on  the  part  of 
Harold  may  have  called  forth  a  certain  measure  of  discon- 
tent;  but  it  is  certain  that  such  discontent  had  no  serious 
effect  on  the  campaign.  The  discontented  in  such  a  case 
must  have  been  mainly  the  King's  own  Housecarls^  and  those 
who  bring  this  charge  against  Harold  tell  us  also  that  it  was 
the  King's  own  Housecarls  who  formed  the  strength  of  the 
host  that  fought  at  Senlac.^  It  is  far  more  certain  that^  as 
Eling  Harold  set  forth  on  his  southern  march,  firesh  &om  the 
triumph  of  Stamfordbridge  and  with  th^fate  of  England 
resting  once  more  upon  him,  the  men  of  the  greater  part 
of  England  flocked  eagerly  to  the  Standard  of  their  glorious 
King.  They  gathered  roimd  him  from  all  the  shires  The  shirM 
through  which  the  Dragon  and  the  Fighting  Man  passed  ^^  "^^ 
once  more  on  their  southern  journey.  They  gathered  round  ^^^ 
him  from  all  the  shires  under  his  own  immediate  rule,  and  Angiia, 
under  the  rule  of  his  faithful  brothers.^    North*westem  Me^tnA. 

^  Gaimar,  5251  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 
"  Li  reiB  Hanld,  quant  il  oi,  Del  grant  aveir  e  del  herneia 

L'^yeflque  Aldret  a  done  Muri      K*il  out  conquk  eur  lee  NoneiBT* 

*  See  Appendix  G. 

*  WiU.  Malms,  ii.  liS,  "Pneter  stippendiarioe  et  mercenarioe  militedy 
pauoofl  admodum  ez  provincialibus  habuit.*'    See  Appendix  HH. 

*  The  list  of  shires  in  Wace  (12848)  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
simply  names  set  down  at  random ;  but,  on  a  careful  examination,  it  has 
a  deep  significance.  The  list  runs  thus  ;  London,  Kent>  Hertford,  Essex, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Saint  Eadmund's  and  Suffolk,  Norwich  and  Norfolk, 
Canterbury  and  Stamford,  Bedford  (mentioned  twice),  Huntingdon,  Noi^- 
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CHAP.  XV.  Mercia  stood  aloof  under  Eadwine.  Northumberland^  under 
SdNortL^^®  rule  of  Morkere,  sent  none  but  such  as  joined  the 
west  kept   King's  own  Standard  on  his  march.  Not  so  the  lands  which 

•wRv  by  OTv« 

their  EarU  were  stiU  under  the  House  of  Siward.    Whether  the  young 

^^*y,"^  Waltheof  came  himself  we  know  not:  but  there  is  no 
the  Eu-l- 

domof       doubt  that  the  men   of  Northampton  and   Huntingdon 

^ '   came  loyally  to  King  Harold's  muster.    And  firom  all  the 

east  and  souths  from  the  lands  which  had  passed  from  the 

rule  of  Grodwine  to  the  rule  of  Harold,  from  the  lands 

where  Gyrth  still  kept  up  the  memory  of  Harold's  earlier 

government^  from  all  the  lands  between  the  Tamar  and 

the  German  Ocean,  men  came  to  fight  for  Harold  and  for 

The  men  of  England.  And,  foremost  and  honoured  among  all,  rankings 

London.     ^^  would  seem,   every  man   among  the  King's  personal 

following,  came  the  men  of  Kent,  whose  right  it  was  to 

deal  the  first  blow  in  the  battle,  and  the  men  of  the  great 

city  itself,  whose  high  privilege  it  was  to  guard  the  Sling 

himself  and  his  Standard.^    At  the  head  of  the  men  of 

London  stood  the  Sherifi*  of  the  Middle-Saxons,  the  Staller 

Esegar,^  the  son  of  ^thelstan^  the  son  of  Tofig,  none  the 

hampton,  York,  Buckingham,  Nottingham,  Lindeeey  and  Lincoln,  Salia* 
bury.  Dorset,  Bath  and  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Woroeeter,  Winchester  and 
Hampshire,  Berkshire.  This  list  exactly  answera  to  the  geographical 
division  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  with  the  single  exception  that  we 
find  Worcester  where  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  Hereford.  The 
shires  mentioned  are  those  which  make  up  the  Earldoms  of  Harold,  Gyrth, 
Leofwine,  and  Waltheof,  together  with  the  shires  through  which  Harold 
marched.  This  accounts  for  what  at  first  seems  a  contradiction,  namely 
that  we  find  York  on  the  list  and  yet  read  afterwards  (12877)  "D'oltro 
li  Humbre  n'i  vint  gaires."  No  doubt  some  volunteen  foUowed  the  King 
from  York,  but  the  main  force  of  Northumberland  was  kept  back  by 
McMrkere.  Why  are  Canterbury  and  Stamford  joined?  One  or  other 
name  must  surely  be  wrong. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  12957  ; 

"  Kar  90  dient  ke  dl  de  Kent  Cil  de  Lundres,  par  dreite  fei, 

Deivent  f^rir  primierement ;  Deivent  garder  li  con  li  Reiy 

U  ke  li  Reis  auge  en  estor,  Tut  entur  li  deivent  ester. 

Id  primier  colp  deit  estre  lor.  E  Testandart  deivent  garder.** 

*  The  Ansgardus  of  Guy.    For  all  these  names  see  Appendix  SE. 
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less  loyal  to  his  King  because  the  minster  of  the  Holy  ohap.  xv. 
Rood  had  risen  on  soil  which  had  once  been  the  dwellin£r-  ^^^^  , 

o    commands 

place  of  his  &thers.^     Of  his  fellow-Staller  Eadnoth  we  ^^^  Lon- 
hear  nothing ;  Bondig  would  almost  seem  to  have  tarried 
in  the  North,  or,  from  whatever  cause  or  accident,  not  to 
have  appeared  at  the  muster.^    We  see  then  that  England,  Few  names 
as  a  whole,  fiuled  not  of  her  duty ;  but  few  indeed,  com-  men^  " 
pared  with  the  long  roll-call  of  the  invaders,  are  the  men  ■•'^®<^- 
whom  we  know  by  name  as  having  joined  in  the  great 
inarch  and  fought  in  the  great  battle.     Still  there  are  a 
few  names  which  have  come  down   to  us,  names  to  be 
cherished  wherever  the  tongue  of  England  is  spoken,  names 
which  should  sound  like  the  call  of  the  trumpet  in  the 
ears  of  every  man  of  English  birth.    In  the  dry  entries  of  Entries  in 
the  Norman  Survey  a  few  records  still  live  of  the  men    ^"^      ^' 
who  fought  and  died  for  England.     Two  nameless  freemen 
of  Hampshire,  owners  of  a  small  allodial  holding,  come  first 
on  the  patriotic  bead-roll.  One  degree  clearer  in  personality  ^ifric  of 
stands  forth  iBlfric  of  Oelling,  a  Thegn  of  Huntingdon-  donsSw." 
shire,  and  tenant  of  the  Church  of  Ramsey,  who  came 
from  Waltheof  s  Earldom,  whether  in  the  foUowing  of  his 
Earl  or  at  the  bidding  of  his  own  loyalty  to  his  King. 
Erom  East-Anglia  we  find  recorded  a  nameless  tenant  ofBremeof 
the  House  of  Saint  Eadmund,  and  Breme  a  freeman  of  ^^^jgi^^^ 
King  Eadward's,  who  came  no  doubt  in  the  following  of 
Earl  Gyrth.    With  a  clearer  consciousness  of  their  per- 
sonal being,   we    can    honour  the    names  of  two  noble 
tenants  of  the  Church  of  Abingdon,  men  high  in  rank  in 
the  old  West-Saxon  Earldom,  who  fought  and  fell  by  the 
side  of  Harold.    Theb  names  set  them  before  us  as  repre- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  441. 

'  Bondig  (see  above,  p.  53)  is  mentioned  in  a  very  confnsed  passage  in 
the  De  Inventione,  c.  90;  "Ab  omnibus  oonsultum  est  ei  Tostinum 
[Leofwinmn  t],  Gerth,  et  Bnndinom,  et  reliquos  qui  secesBerant,  ezspec- 
tare."  I  do  not  understand  the  "  seoeasion  "  of  Gyrth ;  bo  Bondig  may 
have  been  at  Senlac  also. 
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CHAP.  ZV. 


Godrie  and 
Thurkill  of 
Berkshire. 


Abbot  of 

New 

Minster. 


Leofric 
Abbot  of 
Peter- 
borougb. 
His  death, 
Nov.  I. 


sentatives  of  the  two  great  Teutonic  races  of  the  land^ 
each  alike  armed  to  defend  their  common  blood  and  speech 
against  the  Southern  invader.  Thither  came  Oodric  the 
Sheriff,  Lord  of  Fifhide^  whose  name  witnesses  to  his 
English  descent^  and  thither  too  came  the  Danish  Thurkill^ 
Lord  of  the  neighbouring  lordship  of  Elingston.  He  had, 
at  Earl  Harold's  counselj  commended  himself  and  his  lands 
to  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon,  and  he  came  no  doubt  with  as 
fervent  a  trust  in  the  Black  Cross  of  that  ancient  house 
as  the  King  himself  reposed  in  the  more  fSunous  relic  of 
his  own  newly  hallowed  minster.  And  it  was  not  only  the 
tenants  of  religious  houses  who  went  forth  to  battle  for  the 
excommunicated  King  against  the  invader  who  boasted  hinot- 
self  as  the  special  champion  of  the  Church  and  of  religion. 
Two  English  Prelates  at  least,  and  several  churchmen  of 
lower  rank,  personally  braved  the  curse  of  Rome  in  the 
cause  of  England.  The  New  Minster  of  Winchester,  King 
iElfred^s  gpreat  bequest  to  his  royal  city,  was  still  ruled  by 
^Ifvng,  the  brother  of  the  g^reat  Earl  Godwine,  the  uncle  of 
King  Harold  himself.^  Like  Ealhstan  and  like  Eadnoth  in 
earlier  times,  he  ^and  twelve  of  his  monks  marched  to  the 
field,  not  merely  to  pray  for  England,  but  to  wield  their 
weapons  among  the  foremost  of  her  champions.  With  their 
coats  of  mail  over  their  monastic  garb,  they  took  their 
place  in  the  ranks,  and  fought  and  died  alongside  of 
Thurkill  and  Godric  and  the  other  valiant  men  whose 
names  no  chronicler  has  recorded.^  iElfwig  came  to  the 
fight  at  the  bidding  of  kindred  no  less  than  at  the  bidding 
of  loyalty.  Another  Prelate,  of  equal  ecclesiastical  rank, 
and  of  gpreater  personal  fame,  Leofric,  the  renowned  Abbot 
of  Peterborough,'  preferred  the  cause  of  his  country  to  the 
cause  of  his  own  house.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  kept  aloof 
from  the  great  struggle ;  their  worthier  cousin,  the  Abbot 


^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  467,  644.  *  See  Appendix  EE. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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of  five  monasteries,  followed  Harold  to  the  fight,  and,  chap.  xv. 
unlike  his  brother  of  Winchester,  returned  to  his  home 
sick  and  wounded.^  And  one  lowlier  churchman  must  not 
be  passed  by.  The  Norman  record  itself  seems  to  assume  a  Eadrie  the 
kind  of  pathos,  as  we  read  how  Eadric  the  Deacon,  a  firee-  ^' 
man  of  Harold's,  followed  his  lord  from  the  East- Anglian 
land  of  his  earlier  goyemment,  and  died  with  him  in  the 
battle.'  Volunteers  like  these  doubtless  took  their  places 
among  the  King's  personal  following.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  of 
Harold's  own  picked  troops,  his  veteran  Housecark,  the 
conquerors  of  Orufiydd,  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge. 
Still  it  is  clear  that  the  levies  of  all  southern  and  eastern 
England  answered  readily  to  Harold's  summons.  They 
flocked  to  his  muster  in  London  in  as  great  numbers,  and 
with  as  great  speed,  as  the  swift  march  of  events  at  this 
fearAil  crisis  allowed  them. 

The  march  of  Harold  fi-om  York  to  London  was  as  Harold 
memorable  an  instance  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  London. 
character  as  his  march,  so  short  a  time  before,  from  London  ^^^^^  6  ^ 
to  York.      He  seems  to  have  reached  London  about  ten 
days  after  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge,  about  a  week  after 
William's  landing  at  Pevensey.^     He  came  at  the  head 
of  his  own  following,  and  of  such  of  the  general  levies 
of  the  central  shires  as  had  joined  him  on  the  road.     In 
the  great  city,  which  had  been  appointed  as  the  general 
trysting-place,  he  waited,  impatiently  as  it  would  seem, 
while  men  flocked  in  from  his  own  Wessex  and  from  the 
lands  of  the  three  fiiithful  Earls.     He  waited  also  for  the 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "And  )«  w8B8  Leofrio  Abbot  of  Borh  set  Jraet  ilea 
feord,  and  seclode  >»r,  and  com  ham,  and  wsss  dsed  sone  ^wenafter,  on  aelro 
halgan  msesae  nihi ;  Grod  are  his  saiile." 

*  See  Appendix  EE. 

'  On  the  chronology  of  these  eventa,  lee  Appendix  FF. 
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OHAP.  XV.  furtbei  succours  which  were  never  to  arrive,  for  the  forces 
which  the  Earls  of  the  North  were  keeping  back  from 
He  goes  to  the  muster.  At  such  a  moment  of  suspense  the  heart  of 
Latham.  Harold,  no  less  than  the  heart  of  William,  looked  for 
help  and  guidance  from  on  high.  His  home  was  now  in 
the  royal  hall  of  Westminster,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
minster  of  the  Apostle,  the  minster  where  prayers  and 
masses  were  daily  going  up  for  the  soul  of  his  revered 
predecessor.^  It  was  the  minster  too  where  he  himself  had 
gone  through  the  most  solemn  act  of  his  life,  where  he 
had  received  his  royal  unction  and  his  Imperial  down. 
But  it  was  not  before  the  tomb  of  Eadward,  or  before  the 
altar  of  Saint  Peter,  that  Harold  sought  for  heavenly 
strength  and  counsel  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  His 
heart  went  back  to  the  home  of  his  earlier  days,  to  the 
lowlier  church  of  his  own  rearing,  to  the  relic  which 
had  ever  been  the  especial  object  of  his  devotion,  the 
Holy  Cross  which  gave  England  her  war-ciy.  One  at 
least  of  the  few  days  of  the  King^s  short  stay  in  London 
was  devoted  to  a  last  pilgrimage  to  his  ownWaltfaam.' 
Hislart  Early  in  the  morning  of  one  of  those  October  days  King 
mw^  Harold  made  his  way  to  the  minster  of  the  Holy  Gross, 
bearing  with  him  the  last  gifts  that  he  was  to  offer  there. 
Those  gifts  were  a  ftirther  supply  of  relics,  the  treasures 
of  his  own  chapel,^  gathered  together  no  doubt  by  the 
lavish  piety  of  Eadward,  but  which  now  formed  Harold's 
last  oblation  upon  the  high  altar  of  his  own  minster.    Before 

*  See  abore,  p.  31. 

'  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inv.  20),  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above, 
p.  375).  coneeWet  the  King  as  hearing  the  news  of  William's  laoding  at 
Waltham.  This  we  know  to  be  wrong :  but  we  may  snraly  acoept  a 
journey  from  London  to  Waltham. 

As  for  the  miraculous  narrative,  see  Professor  Stnbbs,  De  Inv.  zxviii. 
For  other  mere  legendary  versions,  see  Appendix  II. 

'  De  Inv.  20.  "Mane  facto  eoclesiam  Sanotse  Gruds  lngrediens|y  et 
relliquias  quas  apud  se  habebat  in  oapelU  suA  repoeitas  altari  snper- 
ponens." 
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tbat  altar  the  King  and  Founder  knelt  in  prayer.  He  chap.  xt. 
vowed  that,  if  God  gave  him  victory  in  the  strife  to  which  ^[|^***'" 
he  was  the;!  marching  forth,  he  would  yet  farther  endow  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Bood  with  gifts  and  lands,  and  would 
yet  furtlier  increase  the  number  of  those  who  served  Gt>d 
within  its  walls.  Nay  more,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as 
Grod's  ransomed  servant,  and  would  devote  himself  to  his 
special  service  for  ever.^  We  need  not  take  these  striking 
words  to  mean  that  Harold  dreamed,  like  Ceadwalla  or  Ine, 
of  laying  aside  his  Crown  and  of  becoming  God^s  special 
servant  as  monk  or  priest.  We  hear  in  them  simply 
the  voice  of  deep  penitence  for  the  few  sins  and  errors 
which  stained  that  noble  life,  the  voice  of  earnest  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  the  meshes  in  which  the  craft  of  his 
adversary  had  entangled  him.  We  hear  in  them  the 
voice  of  high  and  humble  resolution  to  live  from  hence- 
forth, as  man  and  as  King,  a  life  such  as  became  a  faithful 
servant  of  God,  such  as  became  a  King  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  the  righteous  jSilfred,  and  whose  first  days  of  govern- 
ment had  been  passed  in  the  old  reahn  of  the  martjrred 
Eadmund.  When  his  offerings  had  been  made  and  his 
prayers  had  been  uttered,  the  King  turned  him  to  depart. 
The  Canons  and  aU  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Waltham 
formed  in  procession  before  their  sovereign  and  Founder. 
They  swept  westward  along  that  stately  nave,  between 
the  two  rows  of  its  massive  columns,  till  they  reached  the 
great  western  portal,  over  which  was  placed  the  wonder- 
working relic,  the  Holy  Bood  of  Montacute  and  Waltham.^ 

^  De  Inr.  ao.  "  Votum  voTit,  quod  si  sucoeflsiiR  prosperos  sab  eventu  belli 
pnestaret  ei  Dominus,  copiam  pnddionmi  et  znultitadmem  clerioomm  Deo 
ibidem  aerviturorum  ecclesiie  conferret,  et  u  Deo  aervUurum  amodo  qucui 
gervum  emptiUum  tponderetJ* 

*  Over  the  weet  door  seems  a  strange  place  for  the  great  relic  of  a 
tfhorch ;  yet  I  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  words  of  the  Waltham 
writer  (De  Inr.  ao).  Harold  makes  his  ofierings  on  the  altar ;  then, 
"  Cleroeum  comitante  et  proeessione  pnecedente»  veniunt  ad  valvas  templi. 
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OHAP.  XV.  Before  the  great  object  of  his  life's  reverence^  King  Harold 
bowed  himself  low,  and  lay  for  a  while  flat  on  his  face 
Minoleof  on  the  consecrated  pavement.  Then^  as  men  said  at 
Sood.  Waltham  in  after  days,  the  holy  image^  whose  head  had 
hitherto  stood  erect^  bowed  itself  towards  the  King  who 
lay  prostrate  beneath  it.  One  eye  alone,  that  of  the  sacrist 
Thurkill,  was  privileged  to  behold  the  actual  working  of 
the  divine  wonder.  But  many  there  were  who  had  seen  the 
image  in  former  days,  and  who  bare  witness  how  its  head 
had  been  from  that  day  bowed  towards  the  ground,  as  if  to 
say  ''  It  is  finished/'  as  if  to  say  that  all  was  over  with 
the  hopes  and  the  career  of  him  who  had  so  devoutly 
honoured  it.^ 


Measages 

between 

William 

and 

Harold. 


It  was  perhaps  on  his  return  from  Waltham,  it  was 
certainly  during  his  short  sojourn  in  London,  that  Harold 
received  another  message  from  his  rival.  Here  again  we 
come  to  one  of  those  stages  of  our  narrative  where  all  is 
confusion  and  contradiction.  The  English  writers,  in  their 
short  accounts  of  events  which  they  loved  not  to  dwell 
upon,  are  silent  as  to  any  attempts  at  peaceful  negotiations 
taking  place,  at  the  last  moment,  between  the  two  armed 
princes.  The  witness  of  the  Norman  writers  is  full  indeed, 
but  their  witness  does  not  agree  together.'  The  difierent 
versions  agree  in  no  circumstance  of  time,  place,  or  order 
of  events.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  messages 
passed  between  Harold  and  William,  and  we  can  almost 
as  little  doubt  that  it  was  William  who  sent  the  first 
messenger  to  Harold,  and  not  Harold  who  sent  the  first 

ubi  convenns  ad  Gradfizmn  Rex  ille  SanotaB  Craoi  derotns,  ad  tenam  in 
modmn  crada  profltemens  se,  proniu  oravii." 

^  De  Inv.  ao.  "  Imago  Crucifixi,  qiue  priiu  erecta  ad  traperiora  reapide- 
bat,  quum  se  Rex  hnmiliaret  in  terram,  demiait  Tultum  quasi  triBtiSr  lignum 
qaidem  pnaaoimn  fhturorum."  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  mention  Thur- 
kill,  from  whom  he  himaelf  heard  the  story. 

'  See  Appendix  GG. 
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messenger  to  William.     It  was  perfectly  in  character  that  chap.  xt. 

an  invader  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  legal  claimant^ 

nay  more,  an  invader  who  professed  to  come  as  an  armed 

missionary  of  the  Roman  See^  should  play  out  his  part  by 

offering  the  peijurer   and  usurper  one  more  chance    of 

repentance.     Harold,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national  King, 

simply  defending  his  own  Crown  and  the  freedom  of  his 

people,  had  no  need  thus  ostentatiously  to  put  himself  in 

the  right.     We  may  then  believe  that  the  first  message  Mimion  of 

which  passed  between  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  Eng^  Mwgot  to 

lish  Eling,  after  William  landed  on  English  ground,  was  Harold ; 

when  Hugh  Margot,  a  monk  of  F&^mp,  came  to  King 

Harold  in  London.     He  found  him  seated,  as  we  may 

imagine  him,  on  his  throne  in  his  Palace  of  Westminster, 

and  called  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  the  Nor-  he  caUa  on 

mans^  to  come  down  from  his  throne,  and  to  lay  aside  his  J^t^  *^^* 

crown  and  sceptre.     The  messenger  once  more  set  forth  ^^own. 

the  rights  of  William,  his  claim  on  the  Crown  by  the 

bequest  of  Eadward,  his  personal  claim  on  Harold  as  his 

sworn  man.     The  Duke  was  ready  to  have  his  claims  fSedrly 

discussed,  according  to  the  law  either  of  England  or  of 

Normandy.     K  either  Norman  or  English  judges  held  that 

Harold's  right  was  good,  William  would  let  him  enjoy  that 

light  in  peace.     Otherwise  let  him  quietly  yield  up  what  he 

had  usurped,  and  spare  the  bloodshed  and  misety  on  either 

side  of  which  he  would  be  guilty  if  he  attempted  to  retain  it. 

A  message  Uke  this  might  have  provoked  the  meekest  of  indigna- 

men.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  read  in  one  account^  ^moU 

that  Harold's  wrath  was  highly  kindled,  nay  that  he  was  restrained 

by  Qytui* 
with  some  difficulty  kept  back  from  a  breach  of  the  rights 

of  ambassadors  in  the  person  of  the  insolent  monk.     The 

influence  which  thus  restrained  the  Eling  from  violence  is 

said  to  have  been  that  of  Earl  Oy'rth,  who,  in  the  Norman 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  11935.    See  Appendix  GO. 
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CHAP.  XV.  accounts,  appears  throughout  as  the  good  genius  of  his 
^"^tlw"     '^7^  brother.     However  this  may  be,  we  elsewhere  find* 
mewage  to  a  message  addressed    by   Harold  to  William,  which  is 
his  dear'    evidently  an  answer  to  the  monk  of  F&»imp,  and  which 
jjThk*^*   contains  a  calm  and  clear  statement  of  Harold^s  right.     He 
rights.        does  not  deny  the  &ct  of  his  oath  to  William,  but  he  main- 
tains that  it  was  an  extorted  oath  and  therefore  of  no  force. 
He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  Eadward's  earlier  promise  to 
William,  but  he  maintains  that  that  promise  has  been 
cancelled  by  a  later    bequest.      Ever  since  the  blessed 
I  Augustine  first  preached  the  Gk>spel   to  Englishmen,  it 

had  always  been  the  law  of  England  that  a  testament 
I  was  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator  lived.     Up 

to  the  moment  of  his  death,  a  man  might  revoke  any 
earlier  disposition  of  his  goods,  which  could  not  take  effect 
till  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.  Eadward  had  indeed 
once  made  a  promise  of  the  succession  in  favour  of  William, 
but  that  promise  had  become  void  and  of  none  effect  by  his 
later  and  dying  nomination  of  the  reigning  King.  How 
fisyr  the  words  of  any  message  of  Harold^s  have  been  truly 
reported  to  us  by  our  Norman  informants  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  thus  put  into 
Harold's  mouth,  though  far  from  exhaustive,  is  thoroughly 
to  the  purpose  as  far  as  it  goes.  Harold's  best  claim  to 
his  Crown,  his  election  by  the  English  people,  is  not 
insisted  on.  But  the  answer  to  the  two  points  insisted 
Harold  on  by  William  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  rejoinder.  We 
Williamto  ^^  ^^^  ^  other  accounts  that  Harold  offered  William  his 
Satui^  friendship  and  rich  gifts  if  he  would  depart  quietly  out  of 
the  land,  but  added  that  if  he  were  bent  on  war&re,  he 
would  meet  him  in  battle  on  the  coming  Saturday.'  The 
Duke,  we  are  told,  accepted  the  challenge;  he  dismissed 
the  messenger  with  the  honourable  gifts  of  a  horse  and 

^  Will.  Pict.  199.  '  Roman  de  Ron,  11975. 
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arms;  and  Harold^  it  is  added,  when  he  saw  him  thus  chap.xt. 
return,  repented  him  that  he  had  done  despite  to  the 
messenger  whom  Ihike  William  had  sent  to  him. 

The  challenge  had  now  passed.     There  can  be  no  doubt  Harold 

us  well  M 

that  the  irritating  message  of  William^  and  the  reports  William 
which  must  have  reached  London  of  the  cruel  harrying  ^j^^  ^^ 
of  the  South-Saxon  lands,  had  wrought  the  effect  which 
they  were  doubtless  meant  to  work  on  the  mind  of  Harold. 
It  was^  as  we  have  seen^  the  policy  of  William  to  draw 
Harold  down  to  a  battle^  in  which  William  should  have 
the  vantage-ground  of  his  intrenched  camp  at  Hastings. 
And  Harold  was  now  as  e^;er  for  battle  as  WiUiam 
himself  could  be.  He  was  eager  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs 
and  the  wrongs  of  his  people.  He  was  eager  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  before  the  f Vench  host  could  be  strengthened 
by  rdnforoements  from  beyond  sea.^  His  personal  wrath 
was  kindled  against  the  man  who  had  insulted  and  mocked 
him  by  a  challenge  the  most  galling  that  had  ever  been 
addressed  to  a  crowned  King  upon  his  tiirone.  And  a 
higher  feeling  of  duty  would  bid  him  to  go  forth  and  put 
a  atop  as  soon  as  might  be  to  the  pitiless  ravages  which 
were  laying  waste  his  land  and  bringing  his  people  to 
heggaxj.^  The  purpose  of  the  King  was  to  go  forth  at 
once  and  to  meet  the  invader  &ce  to  face,  according  to  the 
challenge  which  he  had  himself  given  for  the  coming 
Saturday.  But  the  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how  Gyrth,  thePropoMi 
special  hero  of  the  Norman  writers,  again  strove  to  turn  ^^' 
his  brother  from  his  purpose.^     His  counsel  was  that  the 

^  Be  Inyentione,  ao.  "Nimis  pnacepBf  et  de  yirtate  fiu&  pnesumenSy 
credebat  ne  invalidos  et  imprsBinunltos  NormannoB  expugsare.  antequam 
a  Norman nifl  gens  subseqautiva  in  pnesidium  eorum  suocreeceret."  This 
last  reason  n  borne  out  by  tbe  testimony  of  the  Worcester  Chronicles, 
wbicb  I  shall  quote  hereafter,  that  reinforcements  did  come  to  William 
either  before  the  battle  or  very  soon  after.  '  See  p.  4i3>  ^oie  4. 

*  Tbe  interposition  of  Gyrth  is  mentioned,   not  only  by  bis  special 

VOL.  III.  V  f 
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CHAP.  x7.  King  should  remain^  seemingly  as  the  defender  of  Lon^ 

don^  while  he  himself  should  go  forth  to  battle  with  the 

Norman.     The   King  was  wearied  with  his  labours  in 

the  Northumbrian  campaign ;    the  troops  which  had  as 

yet  come  together  in  London  were  not  numerous  enough 

to  justify  the  King  in  attempting  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 

Gyrth'g      at  their  head.     Moreover^  whether  the  oath  was  binding 

about  the    Or  not,  Harold  could  not  deny  that  he  had  sworn  an  oath 

^  to  William  as  his  lord^  and  it  was  not  well  that  a  man 

should  go  forth  to  fight  {bmb  to  &ce  against  the  lord  to 

whom  he  had  done  homage.^    But  he,  Gyrth^  was  under 

no  such  restraint;  he  need  feel  no  such  scruples.      He 

had  never  sworn  ought  to  Duke  William;  he  could  go 

forth  with  a  clear  conscience  and  fight  against  him  face 

Gyrth  pro-  to  face  for  his  native  land.^     Let  the  King  too  think  on 

ETd^ould    the  risk  to  himself  and  to  his  Elingpdom  if  he  jeoparded 

J^^^^       his  own  life  and  all  that  depended  on  his  own  life,  the 

William,     noble  heritage  of  English  freedom,^  on  the  chances   of 

while  ___ 

Harold  re-  a  single  battle.     Let  Oyrth  fight  against  William.     If 
lumies'The  ^7^^  Overcame  the  invader,  the  gain  to  England  would 

country. 

admirer  Waoe  (12041  et  seqq.),  bnt  by  William  of  Jnmi^ges  (Tii.  35), 
Orderic  (500  C,  who  nearly  copies  William  of  Jumi^gee),  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (iii.  939),  and  Benolt  (37129).  The  speech  is  much  to  tiie 
same  effact  in  all.  Here  it  is  that  William  of  Malmesbary  makes  the  odd 
mistake  about  Gyrth's  age  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  35.  "  Quiesoe,  quieso,  prudenter  tractare  tecum  velis, 
quid  cum  sacramentis  Conauli  Normannise  promiseria.  Gave  ne  p^urinm 
incurras,  et  pro  tanto  scelere  tu  cum  viribus  nostre  gentis  oormas  nostras 
que  progeniei  permansurnm  dedecus  ezinde  fias."  The  expression  "  caye 
ne  perjurium  inoUTTas,"  So  late  in  the  day,  is  remarkable.  WiUiam  of 
Mahnesbuiy  (iii.  239)  softens  matters  a  little  ;  "  Nee  enim  ibis  in  inficias 
quin  illi  sacrnmentum  vel  invitus  vel  voluntarius  feceris ;  proinde  con- 
sultiiis  ages  si,  instanti  necessitati  te  subtrahens,  nostro  periculo  coUudium 
pugnse  tentaveris." 

*  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.  '*  Ego,  liber  ab  omni  sacramento,  WiUelmo  Comiti 
nihil  debeo.  Audacter  igitur  contra  ilium  pro  nataU  solo  certare  paratua 
sum.*'  So  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (u.  s.) ;  ''Nos,  omni  juramento  expediti, 
just^  ferrum  pro  patriA  stringemus." 

'  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.  **  Ne  dara  liherUu  Anglxtrum  pereat  in  tuA  pernicie.'* 
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be  as  great  as  if  Harold  himself  overcame  htm.  But  if  orap.xv. 
William  overcame  Gyrth,  the  loss  to  England  would  be 
far  less  than  if  William  overcame  Harold.  If  Qyrth  were 
slain  or  in  bonds^  Harold  could  still  gather  another  army, 
and  could  strike  another  blow  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  his 
brother.^  Let  then  the  Earl  of  the  East- Angles  go  forth 
with  the  troops  which  were  already  assembled  in  London^ 
and  let  the  King  himself  wait  till  a  greater  force  had 
answered  to  his  summons.  Let  him  meanwhile  harry  the 
whole  land  between  London  and  the  coasts  even  as  the 
Normans  themselves  were  harrying  it.  Let  him  bum 
houses^  cut  down  trees,  lay  waste  corn-fields.  Let  him  in 
short  put  a  wilderness  between  himself  and  hi9  enemy. 
William  then^  whether  suecessftil  or  unsuccessful  in  the 
battle  with  Oyrth^  would  presently  be  starved  into  favour- 
able terms.  He  would  soon  find  it  impossible  to  maintain 
his  host  in  the  wasted  land^  and  he  would  be  driven  to 
withdraw  peacefully  to  his  own  dominions.^ 

A  hero  was  speaking  to  a  hero ;  we  may  add^  a  general  EBtimate 
was  speaking  to  a  general.    Our  hearts  are  moved  at  the  adyice. 
generous  self-devotion  of  the  brave  Earl^  who  recked  so 
little  of  himself  as  compared  with  the  safety  of  his  brother 
and  his  country.     And  in  the  wise,  though  cruel^  policy 
which  he  enforced  upon  his  brother^  we  can  discern  a 

^  Win.  Malms,  iii.  339.  **  Nobis  Bolis  pixBliantibtiH.  oausaa  tna  utrobique  in 
portu  navi^bit :  qnia  et  fhgientes  restituere  et  mortuos  ulcisci  poteris.** 
Waee  (12057)  adds  tbe  alternatives  of  his  own  captivity  and  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Harold  and  William  ; 

'*  Mais  se  jo  suis  veincu  u  pris,  E  cumbatre  vos  i  porrez, 

Vosy  se  Dex  plaist,  ki  serez  vis,       U  tel  parole  el  Dnc  prendrez, 
Vos  maisnies  rasemblerez,  Ke  vostre  regne  en  paiz  tendrez." 

*  This  advice  comes  from  Wace  (12065) ; 

**  Alez  par  cost  piuz,  ardant  Fetes  la  vitaille  esluingnier, 

Maizons  h  viles  destmiant ;  Ke  il  ne  truissent  ke  mengier, 

Pemez  la  robe  h  la  vitaille,  $i  les  porrez  malt  esmaier 

Pors  et  oeUles  et  aumaille,  E  faire  ariere  repairier  ; 

Ke  Normanz  vitaille  ne  truissent     Li  Dus  meisme  s^en  ira, 
Ne  nule  rien  done  vivre  pttissent.    Quant  la  vitaille  1i  faldra." 

Pf  2 
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OHAP.  zv.  sabtlety  of  intellect  fitted  to  grapple  with  that  of  WilUam 
himself.     Qyrth,  as  painted  by  hostile  historians^  stands 
forth  as  one  who,  had  he  oatiived  that  one  &tal  day^  would 
never  have  allowed  England  to  ML  without  striking  another 
blow.     Bat  how  were  the  counsels  of  that  lofty  spirit  re- 
ceived by  the  no  less  lofly  spirit  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
Normaii     dressed  ?     We  may  cast  aside   the    mere   inventions  of 
Norman  calumny.     They  represent  Harold  as  thrusting 
away  his  brother  with  insult^  as  even  spurning  his  aged 
mother  firom  his  feet,  when^  still  sad  at  the  fate  of  Tostig,^ 
she  implored  him  not  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  all  the  sons 
who  were  left  to  her.'     Such  tales  as  these  come  from  the 
same  mint  of  falsehood  as  the  tales  which  describe  William 
as  striking  his  wife  with  his  spur  or  as  beating  her  to 
Antwer  of  death  with  his  bridle.^    Another  Norman  writer^  who  at 
herefusea  ^^^  better  understood  the  characters  of  the  two  noble 
kLIimdor  ^^^®™^  P^**  ^^^^  ^®  mouth  of  Harold  words  whioh^ 
dohann  to  after  eight  hundred  years^  still  send  a  thrill  to  the  hearts 
wpeo    .  ^^  Englishmen.      All  who  heard  the  counsel  of  Gyrth 
cried  out  that  it  was  good^  and  prayed  the  King  to 
follow  it.^      But  Harold  answered  that  he  would  never 
play  the  coward^s  part,  that  he  would  never  let  his  friends 
go  forth  to  &ce  danger  on  his  behalf^  while  he  himself^ 

^  Ord.  Vit.  500  C.  "Qu89  interitu  Tostici  filii  soi  y&lde  erat  lugubris." 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  35.  "ConBilium  istad,  quod  amicia  ejiu  salabre  Tide- 
'batur  gproTity  et  germanum  Bunin,  qui  fideliter  ei  consiUabatur,  oonTieiia 

irriiayit,  matremque  miam,  quae  nimis  ipsum  retinere  aecixm  satagebat^ 
pede  procadter  percussit."  So  Ord.  Vii.  500  D.  Wace,  whoee  good  taste 
and  dramatic  feeling  places  him  high  above  all  the  other  Norman  writers, 
passes  by  this  absurd  tale,  but  it  reappears  in  Benott  (37197) ; 

*'  Vera  sa  mere  fu  mult  eschis,  £  tant  Ten  fist  longe  prmere 

Qui  ch^rement  fust  h  plaisir  Qu'enverse  la  bota  ari^re ; 

Deu  remaindre,  deu  retenir^  Tel  il  dona  del  pi^  el  ventre." 

*  See  Appendix  N. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  iao86  ; 

'*  A  cost  cunseil  tuit  se  teneient, 
Et  isai  fere  le  voleient." 
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from  whatever  cange,  drew  back  from  facing  it.*  And  he  chap.  xv. 
added  words  which  show  how  the  wise  and  experienced 
roler^  the  chosen  and  anointed  King^  had  cast  aside  whalr- 
ever  needed  to  be  cast  aside  in  the  fiery  exile  who  had 
once  harried  the  coast  at  Porlock.^  "Never/'  said  Harold^ 
"will  I  bam  an  English  village  or  an  English  house; 
never  will  I  harm  the  lands  or  the  goods  of  any  English- 
man. How  can  I  do  hurt  to  the  folk  who  are  put  under 
me  to  govern  ?  How  can  I  plunder  and  harass  those  whom 
I  would  fain  see  thrive  under  my  rule?''^  Truly,  when 
we  read  words  like  these,  we  feel  that  it  is  something  to 
be  of  the  blood  and  of  the  speech  of  the  men  who  chose 
Harold  for  their  King  and  who  died  around  his  Standard. 

Six  days  had  now  been  passed  in  the  trysting-place  of  Harold 
London.^    During  the  whole  of  that  time  men  had  been  f^^^ 
flocking  in,  but  the  forces  of  the  North  under  the  sons  xSSr^y 
of  ^Ifgar  had  not  yet  appeared.     Harold  now  determined  October  la. 
to  delay  no  longer.     He  set  out  from  London,  seemingly 
on  Thursday,  exactly  one  week  after  his  arrival  in  the 
great  city,  in  order  to  redeem  his  challenge  of  giving 
battle  to  the  invaders  on  Saturday.     He  marched  forth 

^  Roman  de  "Bovt,  1 2090 ; 

"  Ke  jk  en  champ  sanz  li  n'iront,  E  plusora  li  reprorereiont, 

Ne  sanz  li  ne  se  cmnbatront.  Ke  sis  boena  amis  env^out^ 

For  coart,  90  dist,  le  teindreient         En  lieu  ii  aler  il  n'osout." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

*  Boman  de  Bon,  laoSo ; 

«  MaiBonz  h  vHes  n'en  ardra.  La  gent  ke  jo  dei  goyerner  f 

Ne  SIB  homes  ne  robera.  Destmire  ne  graver  ne  dei 

'  Goment,*  dist-il,  '  dei-jo  grever  La  gent  ki  det  garir  soz  mei.'  ** 
Ck>mpare  the  advice  given  by  Menmdn  to  Anitas  in  Arrian  ^  la.  17)  and 
Anitds'  answer ;  Tlafffvti  . .  .  rpoldrras  .  .  r6if  rt  x^^"  &pwl(tiif  Koraira* 
roOrras  rf  fmry,  Kci  rhr  ir  rp  yp  Kt^nrhy  4fAwi/AWf»dtfait  /iffih  t&v  w6k€oiy  ain-wp 
^iHofi^rovs'  ot  yitp  fitytof  iv  rg  x^P9  *AA^|ay8poy  iwoptt^  tSp  iwvnfi^ltov. 
*Apahy^  tk  Xiytrw,  ww  ip  rf  <rvXX^  rw  U^pc&v,  5ti  oIk  h^  vcpitSoi  mV 
oUtop  ideof  iyatfrnoBttaw  rSv  ^6  ol  rtraiyiAivwv  iofBpAmmv*  Contrast  the 
conduct  of  William  in  ravaging  the  English  coast  when  an  invasion  from 
Denmark  was  looked  for  ;  Ghron.  Petrib.  T085.         *  See  Appendix  FF. 
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OHAP.  XT.  at  the  head  of  his  own  following  and  of  such  troops  as 
had  oome  in  to  the  London  muster.  These  would  no 
doubt  be  largely  reinforced  by  the  levies  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  pressing  to  his  Standard  on  the  march.  At 
Numbers  the  numbers  of  the  army  which  he  thus  collected  it  is 
army;  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess.  The  Norman  and 
exaggera-  ^^  English  writers  both  indulge  in  manifest  exaggera- 
both  rides.  tioDs  in  opposite  directions.  The  Normans  employ  every 
rhetorical  art  to  set  before  us  the  prodigious  numbers 
of  the  English.  They  were  a  host  that  no  man  could 
number^  a  host  like  the  host  of  Xerxes^  which  drank  up 
the  rivers  as  it  passed.  Nothing  but  the  special  favour 
of  Ood  could  have  given  his  servants  a  victory  over  their 
Harold  enemies  which  was  truly  miraculous.  On  the  other  hand, 
oensui^.  ^^®  English  writers  yielded  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  obvious  temptation  of  laying  the  blame  of  the  national 
overthrow  on  the  rashness  of  the  King.  Harold  refused  to 
wait  till  a  sufficient  force  had  come  together;  he  ventured 
a  battle  with  numbers  altogether  inadequate^  and  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  own  over-daring.  Such  are  the  comments 
even  of  the  writers  who  are  warmest  in  their  admiration 
of  Harold^  and  who  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  regrets 
over  his  fall.^  Yet  we  must  remember  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  blame  a  defeated  commander,  nothing  easier 
than  to  throw  on  his  shoulders  either  the  faults  of  others 
or  the  mere  caprices  of  fortune.  And  we  should  remember 
too  that^  deeply  as  we  reverence  our  national  writers,  im- 
plicitly as  we  accept  their  statements  of  facts,  warmly  as 
we  sympathize  with  their  patriotic  feelings,  their  criticisms 
on  such  a  point  as  this  are  simply  the  criticisms  of  monks 
on  the  conduct  of  a  consummate  general.  We  may  fairly 
assume  that  whatever  captains  like  WiUiam  and  Harold 
did  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  found  themselves.    The  consummate  general- 

*  See  Appendix  HH. 
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ship  of  Harold  is  nowhere  more  conspicuously  shown  than  chap.  xt. 
in  this  memorable  campaign.     He  formed  his  plan,  w^d^^,^. 
he  carried  it  out.     He  determined  to  give  battle,  but  he  ^v  i  ^^ 

fights 

determined  to  give  battle  on  his  own  ground  and  after  his  on  ground 
own  fashion.     All  probability  goes  against  the  belief  that  ^h^^!*'^ 
Harold  designed  anything  so  foolhardy  as  an  attack^  by  j^q  attack 
night  or  by  day,  on  the  Norman  camp.    No  doubt  the  ^^^^ 
expectation  of  such  an  attack  was  prevalent  in  the  Norman  ounp 
camp.^     But  our  evidence  proves  only  the  existence  of  such 
an  expectation  among  the  Normans ;  it  in  no  wajr  proves 
the  existence  of  any  such  design  on  the  part  of  the  English 
King.    The  nature  of  the  post  which  he  chose  distinctly 
shows  the  contrary ;  it  distinctly  shows  what  Harold's  real 
plan  was.   It  was  to  occupy  a  post  where  the  Normans  would 
have  to  attack  him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  where  he 
could  defend  himself  at  a  great  advantage.   This  he  effectu- 
ally did,  and  it  was  no  small  effort  of  true  generalship  to 

'  Will.  Pict.  131.  '*  Accelerabat  .  .  .  Rex  furibundua  .  .  .  nocturno 
etiam  incurau  aut  repentino  minus  cantos  opprimere  oogitabat."  He 
then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  seven  hundred  ships.  See  Appendix  AA. 
So  WilL  Gem.  vii.  35,  36;  "Daoem  inoautum  aocelerans  pneoccupare, 
toift  nocte  eqnitans  [Heraldus]  in  oampo  belli  apparait  man^.  Dnx 
verb  nocturnes  prsBcavens  excursus  hostis,  inchoantibus  tenebris  ad  gra- 
tissiniam  usque  lucem  exercltum  jussit  esse  in  armis."  William  of  Poitiers 
makes  the  fight  begin  directly  on  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  and 
William  of  Jumibges  puts  it  the  same  day.  The  last  messages  between 
William  and  Harold  are  thus  cut  out,  and  William  of  Poitiers  leaves  no 
room  for  the  two  different  ways  of  spending  the  night.  But  William  of 
Poitiers  is  always  careless  of  chronology,  and  William  of  Jumi^^  is  here 
ignorant  of  it  (see  Appendix  GO).  Wace  makes  the  English  reach  Senlao 
on  Thursday  night,  and  a  day  is  spent  in  the  messages.  He  says  (121 10) 
of  Thursday  night, 

**  Normans  cele  nuit  se  gaitierent,    E  cele  nuit  lee  assaldreient. 
E  tote  unit  arm^  veillierent ;  ^o  meismes  les  Engleiz  cremeient 

Tote  nuit  furent  en  suspeiz,  Ke  Normanz  la  nuit  les  guerreient ; 

Kar  dit  lor  fu  ke  li  Engleiz  Issi  unt  tote  nuit  veilli^, 

Cele  nuit  tresk*^  els  vendreient     Li  una  por  li  altres  gaiti^." 
All  ihis  proves  the  existenoe  of  a  veiy  natural  expectation  on  both  sides, 
but  it  proves  nothmg  as  to  Harold's  real  intentions.    An  examination  of 
the  ground  is  enough  to  show  what  Harold's  plan  really  was. 
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OHAP.  XV.  do  80.     And  for  the  post  which  he  chose,  and  for  the  mode 
^^y      of  war&re  which  he  contemplated,  overwhehning  numhen 
judged       were  in  no  way  desirable.     A  moderate  force,  if  thoroogfaly 
to  num-      compact  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  would  really  do  the 
work  better.   K  then  Harold  marched  against  the  invade  at 
the  head  of  a  force  which,  to  critics  of  his  own  day,  seemed 
inadequate  for  his  purpose,  the  chances  are  that  Harold 
knew  well  what  he  was  doing  and  that  his  critics  did  not 
understand  his  plans.     Harold  was  defeated;  he  has  there- 
fore paid  the  usual  penalty  of  defeat  in  ignorant  censure  of 
his  actions.     But  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  defeat  was  not 
owing  to  mere  lack  of  numbers,  and  we  may  &irly  con- 
clude that  the  force  with  which  he  set  out  was  one  which 
he  judged  to  be  sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed. 
Military         The  great  campaign  of  Hastings  was  thus  in  truth  a 
o?tiSr^m-  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  between  the  two  greatest  of  living  captains. 
skiU^       Each  of  them,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  to  some  extent  com- 
both  passed  his  purpose  against  the  other.    William  constrained 

Harold  to  fight;  but  Harold,  in  his  turn,  constrained 
William  to  fight  on  ground  ot  Harold's  own  choosing. 
He  constrained  him  to  fight  on  ground  than  which  none 
could  be  better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  EngUsh 
defence,  none  worse  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Norman 
attack.  THaa  march  of  Harold  from  London  into  Sussex 
was  a  march  as  speedy  and  as  well  executed  as  his  march 
from  London  to  York  so  short  a  time  before.  But  it  was 
a  march  conceived  with  somewhat  different  objects.  Both 
marches  were  made  to  meet  an  invader,  to  deliver  the  land 
from  the  desolation  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  invader. 
But  the  march  into  Northumberland  was  strictly  a  mardi 
to  surprize  an  invader,  while  the  march  into  Sussex  was  a 
march  to  meet  an  invader  against  whom  altogether  dififerent 
Harold's  tactics  had  to  be  employed.  It  was  Harold's  policy  to  make 
fendye.  ^  ^^^  enemy  the  assailant  in  the  actual  battle  as  well  as 
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in  the  general  campaign.     One  cannot  doubt  that  the  ohaf.  xv. 
whole  march  was  designed  with  reference  to  this  special 
object.    From  the  moment  when  Harold  fixed  a  day  for 
the  battle^  he  no  doubt  also  fixed  a  place.     He  must  have 
known  Sussex  well,  and  he  had  clearlj,  from  the  yeiy 
beginning,  chosen  in  his  own  mind  the  spot  on  which  he 
would  give  battle.     His  march  was  strictly  a  march  to  the 
actual  spot  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.     His  Hemarehes 
course  lay  along  the  line  of  the  great  road  irom  London  to  Kent^d 
the  south  coast.     He  halted  on  a  spot  whidi  commanded  S"*®*» 
that  road,  and  which  also  commanded  the  great  road  east- 
ward firom  William's  present  position.     He  hastened  on 
through  those  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands  which  had 
been  the  cradle  of  his  house,  and  which  contained  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  own  vast  estates.     He  halted  at  a  point  and  en- 
distant  about  seven  miles  from  the  head-quarters  of  thes^^Jx*. 
invaders,  and  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  ever-memorable  q^^j.  ^ 
heights  of  Senlac.^ 

The  spot  on  which  the  destinies  of  England  were  fixed  Nature  of 
was  indeed  one  chosen  with  the  eye  of  a  great  general. 
Harold  has,  in  this  respect,  had  somewhat  scanty  justice 
done  to  him  by  those  of  his  own  countrymen  who  seem 
inclined  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  the  national  defeat. 
But  it  is  in  the  Norman  accoxmts,  which  alone  supply 
details,  that  the  history  of  the  great  battle  must  be 
studied;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  every  military 
respect,  they  do  full  justice  both  to  the  English  King  and 
to  the  English  army.  Their  conventional  rhetoric  of  abuse 
never  fails  them ;  but  what  Harold  and  his  followers  really 
were  we  see  from  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Normans 
themselves,  and  from  the  expressions  of  unwilling,  of  half- 
unconscious,  admiration  which  those  facts  wring  firom  them.' 
Harold  might  be  a  perjurer  and  an  usurper,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  his  enemies  at  least  shows  that  they  found  him 

^  See  Appendix  KK.  *  See  Appendix  E:K. 
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CHAP.  XV.  an  equal  and  terrible  adversary  in  the  day  of  battle.    And 
"^^octi  *    ^lowhere  is  Harold's  military  greatness  so  distinctly  felt  as 
salted  to     whon^  with  the  Norman  narratives  in  our  hand,  we  tread 
object.        ^^6  battle-field  of  his  own  choice^  and  see  how  thoroughly 
the  post  was  suited  for  the  puiposes  of  him  who  chose 
it.     It  was  the  policy  of  Harold  not  to  attack.    The  mode 
of  fighting  of  an  English   army  in   that  age  made  it 
absolutely  invincible  as  long  as  it  could  hold  its  ground. 
His  ar-       But  neither  the  close  array  of  the  battle-axe  men^  nor  the 
purely  do-  swarms  of  darters  and  other  half-armed  irregular  levies, 
fensive.      ^^^  suited  to  take  the  ofiensive  against  the  horsemen  who 
formed  the  strength  of  the  Norman  army.     It  needed  only 
a  developement  of  the  usual  tactics  of  the  shield-wall  to 
turn  the  battle  as  far  as  possible  into  the  likeness  of  a  siege. 
This  was  what  Harold  now  did.    He  occupied^  and  fortified 
as  thoroughly  as  the  time  and  the  means  at  his  command 
would  allow^  a  post  of  great  natural  strength^  which  he  made 
into  what  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  a  castle.^    It  was  a  post 
which  it  was  quite  impossible  that  William  could  pass  by 
without  attacking.     But  it  was  also  a  post  which  it  in  no 
way  suited  William's  purposes  to  occupy  with  his  own  forces. 
By  so  doing  he  might  have  forced  Harold  to  decUne  fight- 
ing; he  could  not  have  compelled  him  to  fight  on  other 
ground.     Harold  was  therefore  enabled  to  occupy  the  post 
of  his  own  choice^  the  natural  bulwark  of  London  and  of  the 
Descrip-     inland  parts  of  England  generally.    The  hill  of  Senlac,*  now 
^e^ldU  of  occupied  by  the  Abbey  and  town  of  Battle,  commemorates 
Sralac  or   j^  itg  later  name  the  great  event  of  which  it  was  the 
scene.    It  is  the  last  spur  of  the  downs  covered  by  the  great 
Andredes-weald,  and  it  completely  commands  the  broken 
ground^  alternating  with  hill  and  marsh,  which  lies  between 
itself  and  the  sea.     It  stands  in  fisu;t  right  in  the  teeih  of 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  B.  "Quum  ergo  Haraldus  totun  geotem 
Buam  in  unA  acie  strictissim^  loc&sset,  et  gtum  eatteUum  inde  eontirtaiist^ 
impenetrabiles  erant  Normannis.*' 

>  On  the  name  Senlao,  see  Appendix  KK. 
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an  enemy  marching  northwards  from  Hastings.  The  hill  ohap.  xy. 
itself  is  of  a  peninsular  shape^  stretching  from  the  east  to  the 
south-west^  and  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  high  ground  to  the  north.^  The  height  is  low^ 
compared  with  the  mountains  and  lofty  hills  of  the  western 
parts  of  our  island^  but  its  slopes,  greatly  varying  in  their 
degrees  of  steepness^  would^  even  where  the  ascent  is  most 
gentle^  afford  a  formidable  obstacle  to  an  enemy  who  relied 
mainly  on  his  cavalry.  The  spot  was  then  quite  unoccupied 
and  untiUed;  nothing  in  any  of  the  narratives  implies 
the  existence  of  any  village  or  settlement;  our  own 
Chronicles  only  describe  the  site  as  by  ''the  hoar  apple- 
tree/''  some  relic^  we  may  well  believe^  of  the  days  when 
streams  and  trees  were  still  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
protecting^  perhaps  indwelling  deities.  At  present  the 
eastern  part  of  the  hill  is  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the 
Abbeyj  and  by  part  of  the  town  which  has  gathered  round 
it^  including  the  parish  church.  The  town  also  stretches 
to  the  north-west^  away  from  the  main  battle-ground^ 
along  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  isthmus.  But  the 
hill  reaches  to  a  considerable  distance  south-west  of  the 
isthmus^  westward  from  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey^  and 
this  part  of  the  ground^  we  shall  see^  really  played  the 
most  decisive  part  in  the  great  event  of  the  place.  A  sort 
of  ravine,  watered  by  two  small  streams  which  join  together 
at  the  base  of  the  hill^  cuts  off  the  south-western  end  of  the 
battle-ground  from  the  isthmus  and  the  ground  connected 
with  it.  The  steepness  of  the  ground  here  is  considerable. 
At  the  extreme  south-east  end^  the  present  approach  to  the 
town  from  Hastings,  the  ascent  is  gentler.    Turning  the 

^  The  position  is  well  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (365) ; 
"  Mons  silvn  yicinns  erat,  yicinaque  vallis, 
Et  non  oultus  ager  asperitate  suA." 
*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.   '*  He  ^arold]  oom  him  tdgenes  let  >ere  hiran 
apuldran."    The  name  is  not  uncommon  in  the  description  of  boundaries 
in  the  Charters. 
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OHAP.  XT.  eastern  end  of  the  hill^  which  here  takes  a  slightly  forked 
shape,  the  g^und  on  the  north  side,  near  the  present 
parish  church,  is  exceedingly  steep,  almost  precipitons. 
Along  the  south  front  of  the  hill,  that  most  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  invaders,  the  degree  of  height  and  steepness 
varies  a  good  deal.  The  highest  and  steepest  is  the  central 
point  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey.  Some  way 
westward  firom  the  Abbey  is  the  point  where  the  slope  is 
gentlest  of  all,  where  the  aceess  to  the  natural  citadel  is 

The  d»-      least  difficult.     But  here  a  low,  detached^  broken  hUl,  a 

*  sort  of  small  island  in  advance  of  the  larger  peninsula, 

stands  out  as  an  outpost  in  front  of  the  main  mass  of  high 

ground,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  played  a  most  important 

part  in  the  battle. 

AdTaotage  Such  a  poet  as  this,  strong  by  nature  and  standing 
'  directly  in  the  (ace  of  the  enemy,  exactly  suited  Harold's 
objects.  And  the  approach  to  it  was  equally  unsuited 
to  the  objects  of  William.  Seven  miles  of  hill  and  dale 
form  the  present  road  from  Hastings  to  Battle.  But  the 
Norman  army,  in  its  advance  from  Hastings,  would  have 
to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country^  a  country  where 
marsh  and  wood  doubtless  alternated,  except  so  frur  as  their 
own  ravages  had  done  something  to  clear  their  path.  The 
ground  immediately  around  Senlae  is  specially  broken  and 
rolling,  and  the  lower  land  close  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
must  in  many  parts  have  been  utterly  trackless,  was  doubt- 
less, in  an  October  of  those  days,  a  mere  quagmire.  It  is 
only  where  the  present  road  enters  the  town  of  Battle  that 
a  sort  of  low  isthmus  of  somewhat  higher  and  firmer  ground 
forms  a  slight  connexion  between  Senlae  and  the  opposite 
hills  to  the  south.  Through  all  this  difficult  country  the 
Normans  had  to  make  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  English 
position.  And  there  they  would  find,  not  only  a  post  of 
great  natural  strength,  but  something  which  was  not  with- 
out reason  called  a  fortress.      Harold  entrenched  himself 
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beliind  defences,  not  indeed  equal  to  those  of  Arques^  or  Old  ohap.  xv. 
Sarum^  but  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  those  of  William's  own  ^^^^^ 
camp  at  Hastings.    He  occupied  the  hill ;  he  sarrounded  ^«  ^^ 
it  on  all  its  accessible  sides  by  a  threefold  palisade^  with  the  Ei^^ 
a  triple  gate  of  entrance^  and  defended  it  to  the  south  by  ^^  ^™P* 
an  artificial  ditch.^     The  name  of  the  Watch-Oak  is  still 
borne  by  a  tree  on  the  isthmus.     In  that  quarter  no  attack 
was  to  be  feared,  and  the  defences  were  there  probably 
less  diligently  eared  for.     The  royal  Standard  was  planted 
just  where  the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south-east^ 
the  point  most  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  enemy. 
Within  the  fortress  thus  formed,  the  King  of  the  English 
and  his  army  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  host  gathered  within  this  narrow 
compass  we  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  certain  account. 
While  the  English  writers  naturally  diminish,  the  Norman 
writers  as  naturally  mag^nify  their  numbers.^    The  English  Stories  of 
writers  forther  teU  us  that,  on  account  of  the  stndtness  of  SS^^" ' 
the  post,  many  of  the  English  deserted.^    It  may  be  so ;  ^^® 
but  it  should  be  again  remembered  that,  with  the  tactics 
which  Harold  had  chosen,  overwhelming  numbers  were 
not  desirable.    Enough  of  good  troops  to  hold  the  hill 
against  the  enemy  were  better  than  a  vast  host  of  tumul- 
toaiy  levies.    We  can  well  belieye  that  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  country  flocked  to  the  Standard  in  &r 
greater  numbers  than  at  all  suited  the  Song's  purpose.  The 

*  See  above,  p.  124. 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  1 9 106 ; 

<*  Heraat  a  11  Hea  eagardtf,  De  treiz  pan  leima  treiz  entr^ 

Clore  Ta  fet  de  boen  foas^ ;        Ki  k  garder  sunt  oomand^ee." 
'  See  above,  p.  438. 

*  Flor.  "V^g.  1066.  "Quia arto  in  Ibco  oonstituti  fuerant  Angli,  de  acie 
•e  multi  subtrazere,  et  cum  eo  [Haroldo]  perpaud  constantes  corde  re- 
mansere."  Sometldng  of  the  same  kind  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in 
the  words  of  the  Woroester  Chronicler ;  **  Ac  se  kyng  yeah  him  swiOe 
heardlice  witS  feaht,  mid  yam  mannum  )>e  him  gelsstan  woldon."  See 
Appendix  UH. 
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CHAP.  xv.  servioes  of  some  volunteers  may  have  been  rejected;  some 
may  have  turned  away  when  they  saw  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  service  required  of  them,  a  kind  of  service  which 
we  can  well  conceive  to  have  been  neither  attractive  nor 
intelligible  to  raw  levies.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
was  the  number  of  the  troops  who  remained  or  who  were 
retained,  little  could  be  said  against  their  quality.  We 
shall  see  that  the  Housecarls,  the  main  core  of  the  army, 
retained  their  old  reputation  to  the  last,  and  the  fiiult  even 
of  the  irregular  levies  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  lack  of 
mere  courage.^ 


Stories  of 
further 
messages, 
spies,  &c. 


Report  of 
the  Eng- 
lish spy, 
who  iikeB 
the  shaken 
Normans 
for  priests. 


It  does  not  appear  that  any  long  time  passed  between 
Harold's  occupation  of  his  hill  fortress  and  the  battle  itself. 
The  spot  was  not  one  in  which  a  large  body  of  men  could 
remain  for  any  length  of  time;  on  the  other  hand  the  in* 
vaders  could  not  remain  altogether  inactive,  neither  could 
they  pass  by  the  English  position  without  attacking  it. 
And  that  position,  after  all,  was  not  a  regular  castle  to 
be  reduced  by  a  regular  siege.  Immediate  battle  was 
absolutely  inevitable  on  both  sides.  Everything  in  our 
narratives  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  battle  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Harold  at  Senlac. 
The  hill  seems  to  have  been  occupied  on  the  Friday,  and 
the  fight  we  know  began  the  next  morning.  ^  Spies  were 
sent  out  on  both  sides,^  and  there  is  nothing  impossible  in 
the  well-known  tale  that  the  English  spy,  struck  by  the 
unusual  aspect  of  the  closely-shaven  Normans,  reported  to 
his  sovereign  that  the  French  host  contained  more  priests 
than  soldiers.     Harold,  we  are  told,  answered  with  a  laugh 


^  This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  evidence  of  all,  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle  itself,  is  implied  in  the  language  of  those  who  speak  of  the  in* 
sufficient  numbers  of  the  army.  See  the  extract  from  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  p.  445. 

'  Tapestry,  plates  12,  13.     We  shall  hear  of  them  again. 
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that  the  French  priests  would  be  found  to  be  valiant  war-  ohap.  xv* 
rioFB  indeed.^    But  much  less  taith  is  due  to  the  legend  Tale  of  a 
that  Harold  and  Gyrth  themselyes  rode  forth  to  spy  out  b^een 
the  invading  army^  tiiat  Harold  proposed  to  fall  back  on  j^^l^i, 
London^  that  Oyrth  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  course^ 
that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  and  nearly  fought^  but 
that  they  came  back  to  the  camp  without  letting  any  sign 
of  their  dispute  appear  to  any  one  else.^    Nothing  can 
be  less  trustworthy  than  these  Norman  reports  of  things 
which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  within  the  English 
camp.    No  power  short  of  divination  could  have  revealed  to 
any  Norman  witness  a  private  conversation  and  a  private 
quarrel  between  the  English  King  and  his  brother.     A  wuiiam'a 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  attention  is  due  to  the  story  n^^^' 
that  William,  even  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  English 
camp  was  actaally  pitched  on  Senlac,  still  made  one  last  at- 
tempt at  n^fotiation.^   If  such  an  attempt  was  made^  it  was 
of  course  made  with  no  hope  and  no  thought  on  William^s 
part  of  its  leading  to  any  peaceful  arrangement  between 
himself  and  his  rival.   William's  object  must  have  been  to 
keep  up  to  the  last  the  character  of  one  making  a  legal 
and  righteous  claim^  a  claim  which  nothing  but  a  necessity 
beyond  his  control  drove  him  into  asserting  by  force.   And, 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  message  which  is  said  to  have  been 
sent,  he  might  well  have  hoped  to  spread  fear  and  disunion 
through  the  English  army.    He  is  said  to  have  first  invited 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  939.  Hardd^Bspies,  asin  tbe  former  case  (see  above, 
P-  3B8),  are  well  receiyed  and  shown  everything.  They  then  make  their 
report,  and  <*  serio  addiderunt,  penb  omnes  in  exercita  illo  presbyteros 
▼ideri,  quod  totam  iaciem  cam  ntroque  labio  rasam  baberent.  .  .  .  Sab- 
risit  Bex  fatuitatem  referentium,  lepido  insequnttis  cachinno,  quia  non 
essent  presbyteri,  sed  militea  armis  validi,  animis  invicti."  So  Roman  de 
Ron,  13158-13353.  William  of  Malmesbury  here  comments  on  the  Eng- 
lish custom  of  wearing  the  moustache  (see  vol.  il.  p.  37),  which  he  oddly  con- 
nects with  Gaosar's  account  of  the  Welsh  of  his  day. 

*  See  Appendix  KK. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  I2254et  seqq.     See  Appendix  66. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Thrw 
choioes 
oflEeredto 
Harold. 


Challenge 
to  single 
combat. 


William*!, 
object  in 
the  mes- 
sage. 


Harold 
refnses  the 
challenge ; 
hiagroundiB 
of  refusaL 


Harold  to  a  personal  interview  at  some  point  between 
Hastings  and  Senlac^  with  a  few  followers  only  on  either 
side.  Oyrth  is  said  to  have  answered  for  his  brother^ 
refusing  any  personal  conference^  and  bidding  William 
send  to  the  camp  whatever  message  he  thought  good. 
The  message  came.  It  offered  a  choice  of  three  things.  Let 
Harold  resign  the  Kingdom  according  to  his  oath.  Let 
Harold  and  his  house  hold  the  Kingdom  under  William^ 
Harold  as  Under-king  of  the  Northumbrians,  Gyrth  as 
Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.^  Failing  either  of  these  offers^ 
let  Harold  come  forth  and  meet  William  in  single  combat. 
The  Crown  of  England  should  be  the  prize  of  the  victolr^ 
and  the  followers  of  both  combatants  should  depart  unhurt 
The  policy  of  all  these  proposals  is  manifest.  Their  object 
was  to  make  the  strife  appear  a  mere  personal  quarrel 
between  Harold  and  William^  instead  of  an  attack  made 
by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  on  the  land  and  people  of 
England.  And  the  proposal  that  the  two  princes  should 
spare  the  blood  of  their  armies^  and  decide  their  di£ferenoe 
in  their  own  persons^  had  a  specious  look  of  humanity. 
But  Harold  and  Gyrth  had  seen  far  too  much  of  the  world 
to  be  taken  in  in  this  way.  Harold  could  not  separate 
himself  from  his  people.  His  cause  was  theirs  and  their 
cause  was  his.  When  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  attacked 
the  King  whom  the  English  nation  had  chosen,  he  attacked 
the  nation  itself.  The  Crown  was  Harold's  by  their 
gift;  but  it  was  not  Harold's  in  any  such  sense  that  he 
could  stake  it  on  the  result  of  a  single  combat,  any  more 
than  he  could  stake  it  on  a  throw  of  the  dice.  A  single 
combat  between  Harold  and  William  would  of  course 
involve  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants. 
Neither  King  nor  Duke  was  a  man  Ukely  to  ciy  crayen. 
What  then  if  William  slew  Harold?     His  right  to  the 

^  Cf.  Roman  de  Ron,  13290,  with  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  240 ;  and 
see  Appendix  GO. 
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English  Crown  would  be  no  better  than  it  was  before,  obap.  xv. 
Englishmen,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  not  likely  to 
submit  to  the  judgement  of  such  an  ordeal.  William  would 
still  have  had  to  fight ; — he  would  no  doubt  have  been  able 
to  fight  at  a  great  advantage^  but  he  would  still  have  had  to 
fight — against  Gyrth^  Eadgar,  Eadwine^  Waltheof,  any  one 
whom  the  English  people  chose  to  place  at  their  head.  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  Harold  slew  William^  it  was^  if  possible^ 
even  less  likely  that  the  mingled  host  which  came  from 
all  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  for  spiritual  and  temporal 
gains  would  at  once  quietly  go  back  to  the  various  homes 
from  which  they  had  come.  The  challenge  was  simply  a 
blind^  and  Harold  did  only  his  duty  in  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  such  a  false  issue,  and  in  saying  that  God  alone  must 
judge  between  him  and  his  foe. 

Our  accounts  of  these  messages  are  so  oonfiised  and  Further 
contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  thorough  confidence  deuils^of 
whether  any  messages  were  really  sent  at  this  stage  of  the  *^®  ™®*" 
story  or  not.  We  are  told  that^  either  now  or  at  some 
earlier  time^  William  offered  Harold  the  option  of  a  legal 
judgement  on  the  points  at  issue  between  them.  Let  their 
quarrel  be  decided  either  by  the  laws  of  Normandy  or  by 
the  laws  of  England^  or  by  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  at  Rome.^ 
Here  again  we  see  the  same  sort  of  fallacy  at  work  as  in  the 
challenge  to  single  combat.  The  Crown  of  England  could 
not  be  adjudged  according  to  any  rules  of  Norman  Law  or  by 
the  award  of  any  Norman  tribunal.  As  for  English  Law^  the 
Assembly  which  alone  had  power  to  deal  with  the  question^ 
had  dealt  with  it  nine  months  before.  Those  who  had  then 
given  their  votes  for  Harold  were  now  there  present  to 
enforce  those  votes  axe  in  hand.   The  appeal  to  the  Soman 

*  Roman  de  Kou,  iaa6a  ; 

"  U  se  mist  al  boen  jugement 
De  TApoetoile  h  de  sa  gent." 
And  see  Appendix  6G. 

VOL.  III.  G  g 
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oHAF.  zv«  See  was  a  still  more  transparent  fallacy.  William  and  his 
host  knew  well^  and  Harold  and  his  host  no  doabt  also 
knew  well,  that  the  sentence  of  Rome  had  already  gone 
forth  against  England^  and  that  the  consecrated  banner  of 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  moment  in  the  Norman  camp.  In 
another  version  we  hear^  not  of  a  proposed  ^>peal  to  the 
Apostolic  throne^  but  of  a  solemn  warmng  that  Harold  and 
all  his  followers  were  already  excommunicated  by  the  Apo« 
stolic  sentence.  Dismay^  we  are  told^  was  spread  through  the 
English  host,  and  men  began  to  shrink  from  the  coming 
battle.  Gyrth  once  more  steps  forth  as  the  good  genius 
of  his  brother  and  of  his  country.  His  voice  and  his 
arguments  again  bring  back  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of 
the  English  army.^  We  may  give  to  these  tales  such 
amount  of  belief  as  we  may  think  good.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  day  before  the  battle  was  spent  on  both 
sides  in  diligent  preparation  for  the  work  that  was  to  come 
on  the  morrow. 


§  4.  The  Battle,     October  14,  1066. 

The  night       And  uow  the  night  came  on^  the  night  of  Friday  the 

Uttle.        thirteenth  of  October^  the  night  which  was  to  usher    in 

^JjJ^|.      the  ever-memorable  morn  of  Saint  Calixtus.  Very  different^ 

according  to  our  Norman  informants^  was  the  way  in  which 

that  night  was  spent  by  the  two  armies.    The  English 

spent  the  night  in  drinking  and  singing,'  the  Normans  in 

^  See  Bom*n  de  Boa,  19437. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  241.  "  Angli,  at  aooepimuB,  totam  nootem  inBomnem 

cantibufl  potibusque  ducentefl.'*     So  Wace,   12465,  who  gives  as  some 
curiooB  bits  of  English  ; 

"  Quant  la  bataille  dut  joster,  Mult  les  v^issiez  demener. 

La  nuit  avant,  90  ol  conter,  Treper,  h  saillir  ^  chanter ; 

Furent  Engleis  forment  haitiez,  BvMie  orient  d  wettte^ 

Mult  riant  h  mult  enveisiez ;  £  kuicome  h  drincheheil^ 

Tote  nuit  mangierent  h  burent  Drine  Bi$uirtwart  h  DrinUnit€, 

Unkes  la  nuit  et  lit  ne  jurent.  Drine  Hdf  b  dfriiM  Tome.** 
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prayer  and  confession  of  their  sins.^    Among  the  crowds  of  ohap.  zy. 
dergy  in  William's  host  were  two  Prelates  of  all  but  the  ^Yhf  *''' 
highest  rank  in  the  Norman  Church.^    One  was  GteoSrej,  NormMis. 
Bishop  of  Ck>utance8j  who  in  his  temporal  character  was 
soon  to  have  so  large  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  England.' 
The  other  was  the  Duke's  own  half-brother,  the  famous 
Odo,  who^  to   his  Bishop's  seat   at    Bayeux,  was   soon 
to   add  the   temporal   cares  of   the    Kentish    Earldom.^ 
Under  the  pious  care  of  the  two  Bishops  and  of  the 
other  clergy^  the  Norman  host  seems  to  have  been  wrought 
up  to  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  devotion.     Odo  extracted 
from  every  man  a  special  vow^  that  those  who  survived  the 
s^^ruggle  of  the  coming  Saturday  would  never  again  eat 
flesh  on  any  Saturday  that  was  to  oome.^    Tales  like  these 
are  the  standing  accusations  which   the  victors   always 
bring  against  the  vanquished.     The  reproach  which  is  The  night 
€ast  on  the  English  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  of  Bpent  by 
Senlac  is  also  cast  on  the  French  host  on  the  night  before  ^^^^ 
the  fight  of  Azinoourt.*    And  yet  there  may  well  be  some  »nd  ong- 

ing. 

^  Will.  MalxDB.  iii  349.  "  Contra  Nonnanni,  nocte  toUt  confeaaioni  pec- 
catorum  vacantee,  mane  Dominioo  Gorpore  commonicftnint.*' 

'  Will.  Pict.  131.  "  Aderant  comitati  e  NormanniA  duo  Pontifices,  Odo 
Baiooensis  et  Goiafredus  Coniitantinns ;  uvik  moltus  clenui  et  nionachi 
nonnulli.  Id  ooUegiuin  precUnu  pugnare  disponitnr."  So  Ord.  Vit.  501  A. 
Of  Odo  at  least  the  Tapestry  tells  another  story.  Compare  the  English 
Prelates  at  Assandim,  vol.  i.  p.  43a. 

'  On  Geo£Erey  of  Mowbray  (Bishop  1048-1093)  and  his  vast  possessions 
in  England,  see  Ellis,  i.  400. 

*  Ohron.  Petrih.  1087.  '*  He  wses  ewitSe  rice  bisceop  on  Normandige ;  on 
Bains  w»8  his  bisceopstol  ....  and  he  hefde  eorldom  on  Englelande." 
C£  1088. 

■  Waee  (i  2478-1 2532)  is  veiy  full  on  the  ministrations  of  the  two 
Bishops,  and  on  the  devotions  of  the  army,  both  during  the  night  and  on 
the  morning  before  the  battle.    The  vow  is  thus  described  (i  2485-1 2490) ; 
"  Por  90  ke  samedi  esteit.  Si  00m  li  oler  I'orent  lo^, 

Ke  la  bataille  estre  debveit,  Ke  k  oet  jor  mes  s'il  yeskeient, 

.    Unt  Normans  pramis  h  yo4,  Char  ne  saunc  ne  maingereint.** 

'  The  piety  of  the  English  on  the  night  before  Azincourt  is  insisted  on 
in  some  of  our  accounts.    Take  Elmham  for  instance  (479) ; 

Qg2 
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OHAP.  zY.  gfFOundwork  of  truth  in  these  stories.  The  English  were 
not^  like  the  Normans,  fighting  under  the  influence  of  that 
strange  spiritual  excitement  which  had  persuaded  men  that 
an  unprovoked  aggression  on  an  unoffending  nation  was 
in  truth  a  war  of  religion,  a  Crusade  for  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  Normans  and  English  alike.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  there  was  more  of  ceremonial  devotion  in  the 
camp  of  William  than  in  the  camp  of  Harold.  And  yet 
even  a  Norman  legend  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  English 
King  bending  before  the  Body  of  his  Loid/  and  Englishmen 
may  deem  that  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  iBlfwig  and 
Leofric  were  at  least  as  holy  and  as  acceptable  as  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  Geoffrey  and  Odo.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  devotions  of  William  and  his  followers  are 
recorded  by  William*s  own  chaplain  and  flatterer^  while  no 
narrative  of  that  night's  doings  survives  from  the  pen  of 
any  canon  of  Waltham  or  any  monk  of  the  New  Minster. 
And  we  shall  hardly  deem  the  worse  of  our  countrymen^  if 
that  evening's  supper  by  the  camp-fires  was  enlivened  by 
the  spirit-stirring  strains  of  old  Teutonic  minstrelsy.  Never 
again  were  those  ancient  songs  to  be  uttered  by  the  mouth 
of  English  warriors  in  the  air  of  a  free  and  pure  Teu- 
tonic England.  They  sang^  we  well  may  deem^  the  song 
of  Brunanburh  and  the  song  of  Maldon ;  they  sang  how 
^thelstan  conquered  and  how  Brihtnoth  fell;  and  they 
sang,  it  well  may  be,  in  still  louder  notes^  the  new  song 


"Nox  pluTialis  ibi  plebem  sine  pane  madebat  : 
Ad  Dommuin  Tigiles  quique  dedere  preoes." 
So  Walflingham,  ii.  310,  ed.  Riley;  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  146,  p.  217  h. 
What  the  French  are  chiefly  charged  with  is  playing  at  dice  for  English 
ransoms.    See  Redman,  p.  45,  ed.  Cole.     This  is  the  point  chiefly  brought 
oat  by  Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  Act  iv.  Chorus.     Compare  also  the  accounts 
of  the  night  before  Lewes,  the  piety  of  the  patriots  and  the  foul  excesses 
of  the  royalists.     Rishanger,  Chron.  p.  35  ;  Chron.  Laneroost,  75  ;  Politi- 
cal Songs  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  80. 
'  See  the  legend  in  Appendix  II. 
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which   the   last    English    gleeman    had    put   into    their  chap.  xv. 
mouths^ 

"  How  the  wise  King 

Made  hat  his  realm 

To  a  high-bom  man, 

Harold  himself. 

The  noble  £arl."> 

And  thoughts  and  words  like  these  may  have  been  as  good 
a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle  as  all  the  pious  oratory 
with  which  the  warlike  Prelate  of  Bayeux  could  hound  on 
the  spoilers  on  their  prey. 

The  morning  of  the  decisive  day  at  last  had  come.     The  BATTLE 
Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  mass,  and  received  the  com-  lag. 
munion  in  both  kinds,^  and  drew  forth  his  troops  for  their  q^J^^' 
march  against  the  English  post.    As  usual,  an  exhortation  William's 
firom  the  general  went  before  any  military  action.  The  topics  JSHamy. 
for  a  speech  made  by  William  to  his  army  were  obvious.^ 
He  came  to  maintain   his  just   right    to    the   English 
Crown  j  he  came  to  punish  the  perjuiy  of  Harold  and  the 

^  See  above,  p.  19. 

*  WilL  Pict.  131.  "Ipse  mysterio  miasc  qaam  maximft  cum  devotione 
assistens,  Corporis  ac  Sanguinis  Bominici  communicatione  suum  et  corpus 
et  animam  munivit." 

'  We  have  the  speech  in  William  of  Poitiers  (139),  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don(M.H.  B,  769,  765),  and  Wace  (12531  et  seqq.).  William  candidly 
saya^  "  Exhortationem,  qu&  pro  tempore  breviter  militum  virtuti  plurimum 
alacritatis  addidit,  egregiam  fiiisse  non  dubitamus,  etsi  nobis  non  ex  tot& 
dignitate  suA  relatam."  The  two  chief  points  in  his  summary  are  the 
glories  of  the  Normans  in  earlier  warfare  ("  Commonuit  Normannos  quod 
in  multis  atque  magnis  periculis  victores  tamen  se  duce  semper  exstiterint. 
Commonuit  omne«  patriae  sue,  nobilium  gestorum  magnique  nominis") 
and  the  small  renown  of  the  English  ("S«penumer6  Anglos  hostili  ferro 
dejectos  cecidisse,  plerumque  superatos  in  hostis  venisse  deditionem,  num- 
quam  gloriA  militi»  laudatos  ").  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  allowably  enough, 
has  worked  up  these  two  points  into  an  elaborate  harangue,  which  amounts 
to  a  sort  of  panegyrical  history  of  Nonnandy.  Wace  enlarges  chiefly  on 
the  dns  of  the  English,  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  the  fate  of  JSlfred, 
and  such  like.  I  have  briefly  worked  in  the  chief  points  of  all  three 
vefsions. 
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OHAP.  XV.  older  crime  of  Godwine  against  his  kinsinan  .Mfined.  Tbe 
safety  of  his  soldiers  and  the  honour  of  their  country  were 
in  their  own  hands  j  defeated^  they  had  no  hope  and  no 
retreat ;  conquerors^  the  glory  of  victory  and  the  spoils  of 
England  lay  before  them.  But  of  victoiy  there  could  be 
no  doubt;  God  would  fight  for  those  who  fought  for  the 
righteous  cause^  and  what  people  could  ever  withstand  the 
Normans  in  war?  They  were  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  had  won  Neustria  from  the  Franks  and  who  had 
reduced  Frankish  Kings  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating^ 
of  treaties.^  He^  their  Duke^  and  they  his  subjects^  had 
themselves  conquered  at  Mortemer  and  at  Varaville.^ 
Were  they  to  yield  to  the  felon  ^  English^  never  renowned 
in  war^  whose  country  had  been  over  and  over  again  harried 
and  subdued  by  the  invading  Dane?  Let  them  lift  up 
their  banners  and  march  on ;  let  them  spare  no  man  in  the 
hostile  ranks;  they  were  marching  on  to  certain  victoiy, 
and  the  fame  of  their  exploits  would  resound  from  one  end 
of  heaven  to  the  other.^ 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  76a  D.  *'Nonne  patree  veetri  Begem  Fianoorum  in  Roto- 
mago  oceperunt,  et  tenuenmt  donee  Ricaido  puero,  Daci  ▼estro,  Norman* 
niam  reddidit  eo  pacto,  qu6d  in  omni  coUoquutione  Regis  Francic  et  Duds 
Normanniie  gladio  Dux  acciDgeretar,  Regem  verd  nee  gladium  nee  etiam 
cultellum  ferre  liceret."  See  vol.  i.  pp.  444,  947,  and  especially  Palgrave, 
ii.  495.    I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  tenns  of  the  peace. 

'  Henry  enlarges  only  on  Mortemer,  and  eaya  nothing  about  VaraTille. 
But  William  would  hardly  leaTe  out  his  own  special  exploit.    About  Val- 
^•dunes,  a  victory  won  over  his  own  people,  he  might  well  hold  his  peace. 
I  leave  out  one  or  two  purely  legendary  stories  in  Henry's  version. 
'  Wace  is  rather  lavish  of  this  word  ;  William  comes  (13545) 
"  For  vengier  li  fMimies         Ki  U.  homes  de  oest  pals 
Li  tralsnns,  li  feiz  mentxes,  Unt  fet  2k  notre  gent  tox  dis." 

And  again,  12575 ; 

*^  Teles  felunies  h  plusors  Et  h  nos  amis  ensementi 

R*il  unt  fete  h  nos  anoessors         Ki  se  oontindrent  noblemeni.** 

*  In  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  A,  B^, 
<'  Erigite  vexilla,  viri,  nee  sit  ir»  promeritn  modus  vel  modestia.  Ab 
Oriente  ad  Ooddentem  videatur  fulmen  glorias  vestne,  audiatur  tonitnmm 
impetus  vestri,  vindioesque  generosissimi  sanguinis.** 
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The  fiutfafbl  William  Fitz-Osbem  now  rode  up  to  the  chap,  xv, 
mound  on  which  his  sovereign  stood/  and  warned  him  that 
there  was  no  time  to  tany.^     Kindled  by  the  exhortations  The  anny 
of  their  leader,  the  host  maifched  on.      They  made  their  Teibam. 
way^  perhaps  in  no  very  certain  order,  till^  firom  the  hill  of 
Telham  or  Heathland^  they  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
English  encamped  on  the  opposite  height  of  Senlac^    The  The 
knights,  who  had  ridden  from  Hastings  in  a  lighter  garb,  a^ 
and  probably  on  lighter  horses,   now  pnt  on  their  fuU 
armour,  and  mounted  their  war-steeds.    The  Duke  now 
called  for  his  harness.    His  coat  of  mail  was  brought  forth ;  Incident 
but  in  putting  it  on,  by  some  accident,  the  fore  part  was  evened 
tamed  hindmost.     Many  a  man  would  have  been  embar-  l>*°l>^^- 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  12527;  *'En  on  tertre  e'eetut  li  Due."  In  the 
Tapestry  (pi.  13),  William  ib  shown  on  horseback  addreaiing  hie  soldiers ; 
"  Hio  Wildm  Dux  alloqnitur  suis  militibos  at  prepararent  se  yiriliter  et 
sapienter  ad  prelinm  contra  Anglorum  exeroitum."  But  as  the  word 
**  sapienter  **  alone  might  almost  show,  this  scene  comes  later  in  the  day. 

•  lb.  ia6j7  ;  "  Vint  Willamtf  li  filz  Osber, 

Son  ckeval  iot  covert  defer; 
Sire,  dist-il,  trop  demoron.'* 
Waoe  is  here  gnilty  of  an  anachronism,  as  the  horses  in  the  Tapestry  are 
not  oorered  with  armonr.    See  Taylor's  note,  163. 

'  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  famous  scene  of  the  hauberk 
mnsi  be  placed  on  the  height  of  Telham.  Wace  probably  did  not  know  the 
grotmd,  and  did  not  realise  the  distance  between  Hastings  and  Battle. 
William  and  his  knights  would  hardly  ride  so  &r  in  their  full  armour, 
and  the  real  site  is  clearly  marked  in  two  other  writers.  The  Chronicler 
of  Battle  Abbey  (p.  3)  is  very  disttnot ;  *'  Perveniens  ad  locum  ooUia 
qni  Hechelande  dicitnr,  a  parte  Hastingamm  situm,  dum  sese  inyicem 
armis  munire  oontendunt,  ac  eidem  Dud  lorica  ad  induendum  porrigituTy 
ez  improTiso  inversa  ipsi  oblata  est."  The  Brevis  Belatio  (7)  is  even 
more  precase ;  **  Pervenientes  itaque  usque  ad  nnom  coUem  qui  erat  a  parte 
Hastingamm  contra  ilium  coUem  in  quo  erat  Heraldns  et  exercitus  ejus, 
ibi  at,  erant  annati,  paullisper  substiterunt,  intaentes  Anglorum  exerdtum.** 
It  is  just  possible  that  Waoe,  by  his  «*  tertre,"  meant  the  hill  of  Telham, 
only  without  any  idea  of  its  distance  from  Hastings.    Cf.  Guy  of  Amiens 

(343) ; 

"  Hand  procul  hostilee  oaneos  nam  oermt  adesse, 
Et  plenum  talis  irradiare  nemos." 
On  the  identity  of  Telham  and  HeatUand  see  Lower,  Contributions  to 
Literature,  40  ;  Snssex  Arohsological  CoUectiona,  tL  ao. 
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OHAF.  XY.  rassed  at  the  evil  omen^  and  in  tmth  the  hearts  of  many 
of  William's  followers  sank.^  But  his  own  ready  wit 
never  failed  him ;  he  was  as  able  to  turn  the  accident  to 
his  advantage  as  when  he  first  took  seizin  of  the  soil  of 
Sossex.^  The  omen^  he  said,  was  in  truth  a  good  one; 
as  the  hauberk  had  been  turned  about,  so  he  who  bore 
waiiam  it  would  be  turned  from  a  Duke  into  a  King.^  Now 
hamefls.  fully  aimed,  he  called  for  his  war-horse.  His  noble 
Spanish  steed,  the  gift  of  his  ally  King  Alfonso,^  was 
brought  forth.  The  horse  was  led  by  the  aged  Walter 
Oiffard,  the  Lord  of  Longueville,  the  hero  of  Arques  and 
of  Mortemer.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  and  he  had  brought  the 
gallant  beast  as  a  worthy  offering  for  a  prince  who  was  the 
mirror  of  knighthood.'^  William  now  sprang  on  his  horse's 
back,  and,  now  ready  for  battle,  he  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  head  of  his  host.  His  gallant  equipment  and  bearing 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  around  him,  and  a  spokes- 
man for  their  thoughts  was  found  in  Hamon,  the  Viscount 

^  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Terreret  alium  loriee,  dmn  vestiretur,  smiBfera  00a- 
veraio.  Hanc  converaionem  risit  ille  at  casam,  non  ut  mali  prodigiiuii 
ezpaTit."    Roman  de  Bou,  12647; 

"Gil  en  furent  espoent^, 
Ki  li  haabert  unt  esgard^." 
'  See  above,  p.  405. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  342.  "  Minijitronun  tumoltu  loricam  inreream  indatuB, 
cagum  risu  ooirezit,  *  Vertetur,'  inquiens,  *  fortitude  oomitatds  mei  in  reg> 
num.* "  So  Roman  de  Ron,  12665  » 

"  Li  nom  ki  ert  de  Dach^  Beis  serai  ki  Due  ai  est^, 

Veneiz  de  Duo  a  Bei  tom^ ;         N*en  aiez  mie  altre  pena^.*' 
The  Battle  Chronicler  attributes  the  witty  saying  to  William  Fits-Osbem. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  12673  ; 

"  Sun  boon  cheval  fist  demander,    De  I'Espaingne  11  out  eny^i^, 
Ne  poeit  Ten  meiUor  trorer  ;        Un  Reis  par  mult  grant  amisti^.** 
On  Alfonso  see  above,  p.  112,  and  Appendix  O. 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  12679  * 

"  Galtier  GHffitrt  I'oat  amen^, 
Ki  k  Saint  Jame  aveit  eet^." 
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of  the  distant  Thooars.^     He  spoke  no  doubt  the  words  orap.  zv. 

of  all^  when  he  said  that  never  had  such  a  knight  been  seen 

under  heaven,  and  that  the  noble  Count  would  become  a 

nobler  King.^ 

And  now  the  Duke^  fully  armed^  looked  forth  upon  the 

English  encampment.     At  that  moment  Vital,  a  follower  Vital 

of  his  brother  the  Bishop,  one  whose  name  is  written  in  nl^J^of  ^ 

Domesday,  rode  up  to  his  sovereign.     He  had  been  one^^^ 

of  those  who  were  sent  fortii  to  spy  out  the  English  host ; 

and  William  now  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  where 

the  English  usurper  was  to  be  found.    Vital  told  him  that 

Harold  stood  among  the  thick  ranks  which  crowned  the 

summit  of  the  bill,  for  there,  so  he  deemed,  he  had  seen  the 

royal  Standard.^    Then  the  Duke  vowed  his  vow,  that  if  William 

God  would  give  him  victory  over  his  perjured  foe,  he  would,  bniid  a 

on  the  spot  where  that  Standard  stood,  raise  a  °"ghty  ™°SJ^22^ 

minster  to  his  honour.^    Among  those  who  heard  himifvicto- 

rioiu. 

*  See  above,  p.  314. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  12685  ; 

'*  Li  visqueiu  de  Toaiz  gnazda  •  •  •  * 

Goment  11  Dub  annes  porta ;         Soz  del  tel  cheyalier  n'en  a 
A  sa  gent  a  entor  aei  dit :  Bean  qnens  ^  beau  Rei  sera." 

Horn  mez  si  bel  ann^  ne  vit, 

*  BreviB  Relatio  (7).  '*  Anuatos  itaqae,  et  se  et  totum  exercitum  suum 
Domino  commendans,  cospit  inqnirere  aqnodam  milite  qni  jnzta  eum  erat,  ubi 
HenJdum  putaret  esse.  Respondit  antem  ille  qnod  putabat  eum  esse  in 
iUo  spiflso  agmine  quod  erat  ante  eos  in  mentis  summitate,  nam,  sicut  puta- 
bafe,  Heraldi  standarium  ibi  Tidebat.*'  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  one  authority  fits  into  another.  This  scene  is  evidently  the  same 
as  that  which  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry  (plate  12) ;  **  Willelm  Dux 
interrogat  Vital  si  vidisset  exercitum  Haroldi."  This  Vital,  it  will  be  re- 
membered (see  Appendix  A),  was  a  dependant  of  Odo,  and  the  mention  of 
a  person  otherwise  unknown,  but  who  held  much  land  in  Kent  under  his 
patron,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

*  The  Yow  comes  from  the  Battle  Chronicle  (3),  where  it  immediately 
follows  the  story  of  the  hauberk ;  *'  Undo  et  nunc,  de  ejus  [Greatoris] 
auxilio  seourus,  ad  vestras  qui  mei  gratiA  hoc  initis  certamen  cotroboran- 
das  manus  ac  mentes  votum  fiuno,  me  in  hoc  certaminis  loco  pro  salute 
cunctorum,  et  hie  nominatim  occumbentium  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sanctorum 


( 
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QHAP.  TV.  wafi  a  monk,  William  by  name^  who  had  oome  firom  the 

f^W  ™     house  of  Mannoutiers,  nestled  far  away  beneath  its  cli£b  by 

prayB  that  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire.     Men  called  him  Faber^ 

in  honour   the  wright  or  smithy  because  in  other  days^  before  he  had 

Martin!      P^^  ^^  ^^^  upon  him^  he  had  shown  his  skill  in  foiging 

arrows  for  the  service  of  the  craft  of  the  woods.^     He  now 

stepped  forward,  and  craved  that  the  holy  house  which 

the  Duke  would  ere  long  raise  on  yonder  height  should  be 

raised  in  honour  of  the  renowned  Saint  Martin^  the  great 

Apostle  of  the  Gauls.^    The  Prince  of  the  Cenomannians 

owed  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  metropolitan  throne   of 

Tours ;  he  said  that  it  shoidd  be  as  his  monastic  namesake 

craved,  and  in  after  days  the  height  of  Senlac  was  crowned 

with  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle. 

Threefold  The  VOW  was  spokcn,  and  William  and  his  host  now 
i^^mj.  marched  on  in  full  battle  array.  The  army  was  ranged 
in  three  divisions,  corresponding^  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  with  the  geographical  position  of  each  contingent  in 
its  own  land.^  To  the  left  were  the  Bretons,  the  Poitevins, 
the   men   of  Maine^  under   the  conmiand   of  Alan    of 

ejus,  quo  servi  Dei  adjuventor  congruum,  cum  diffnd  UbertaU  f  ondatuimn 
mouuteriam.'*  The  words  in  Italics  oome,  I  suspect,  from  the  chronicler, 
not  from  the  Duke.  The  vow  at  such  a  moment  is  in  eveiy  way  probable, 
but  William  was  bazdly  already  thinking  of  the  exemption  of  the  Abbey 
of  Battle  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

^  He  was  (Chron.  BelL  4)  sumamed  Faber,  '*  quod  cum  sodalibus  vena- 
tumaliquando  profectus,  sagittis  fort^  defidentibus,  quumquemdam  &bmm 
hujusoemodi  opens  ignarum  adissent,  ipse  maUeis  arreptis  mox  sagittam 
artifidoBO  ingenio  oompegit."  His  reason  for  being  where  he  was  is  charac- 
teristic; *'Divulgato  ipsius  Duds  in  AngUam  adrentu,  ^raiid  eomwkodi 
teelaia  sikb,  cum  reliquis  ezerdtui  seee  immiscuerat." 

>  Chron.  Bell.  u.  s.  "  Idem  monasterium  in  venerationem  beati  pontificis 
Martini  nominatim  fundaretur  suggessit." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  413; 

"  Sed  Isvam  Galli,  deztram  petiere  Britanni, 
Dux  cum  Nonuannis  dimioat  in  medio." 
That  is,  the  French  were  on  the  right,  the  Bretons  on  the  left^  of  the 
Normans. 
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Britannj.^    He  and  his  might  deem  that^  in  following  the  ohap.  xt. 
banner  of  their  own  Norman  conquerors,  they  were  aveng-  ^^^^^ 
ing  a  far  earlier  wrongs  that  they  were  coming  to  wreak  tc.,  imder 
on  the  Teutonic  occupants  of  the  greater  Britain  a  tardy 
vengeance  for  the  conquest  which  had  driven  their  own 
fore&thers  to  the  shores  of  the  lesser.     Yet  Alan  might 
have  paused  to  remember  how  his  own  ancestor  and  name- 
sake had  found  in  an  English  King  his  truest  champion 
against  the  Norman  enemy/  and  he  might  have  hesitated 
before  striking  a  blow  to  bring  both  Britains  into  one 
common  bondage.    And  with  Alan  rode  a  man  of  mingled 
birth,  whose  name  will  again  meet  us  in  our  history,  but 
as  one  branded  with  the  twofold  infamy  of  a  man  fidse  alike 
to  his  native  country  and  to  its  foreign  ELing.    There,  the  Ralph  of 
only  English  traitor  in  that  motley  host,  rode  Ralph  of 
Norfolk,  Balph  of  Wader,  son  of  an  English  &ther  and 
a  Breton  mother,  who  now  came  among  the  forces  of  his 
maternal  country  to  win  back  the  lands  which  some  un- 
recorded treason  had  lost  him.^     Far  to  the  right  rode  The  right 
a  more  honourable  foe.    There  was  the  post  of  Boger  of  ^I^qJ}^ 
Montgomery,  whose  name  has  already  so  often  met  us  in  *"^  ®^®' 
our  Norman  story,  who  now  came  to  be  the  founder  of  narioB 
a  mighty  house  in  the  conquered  island,  to  be  honoured  Roger 
with  English  Earldoms,  and  to  leave  the  name  of  his^^^^ 

'  Will.  Piot  133.     "  Britanni  et  quotquot  aoxQiares  enmt  in  Biniitro 
oomn/'    Roman  de  Ron,  12795  ; 

"  De  Taltre  part  Alain  Fergant        Poitevins  meront  ^  Bretons 
£t  Aimeri  U  combatant,  E  del  Maine  toz  li  Barons." 

Ct  Wid.  Amb.  255  ; 

"(vensque  Britannomm  qaonun  deona  exstat  in  armb, 
Tellufl  ni  fugiat  est  faga  nulla  quibiu  ; 
Yiribna  illiutree  Cenomanni,  gloria  quonun 
Bello  monstrator  per  probitatia  opem." 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
*  Roman  de  Bou,  13635 ; 

**  Joate  la  compaigne  K^l         Bret  eeteit  h  Bretonz  menout^ 
Ghevalcha  Raol  de  Gael ;         For  terre  senreit  ke  il  oat." 
See  Appendix  LL. 
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oHAP.  XY.  Lexovian  hill  and  manor  as  the  name  of  a  borough  and 
a  shire  among  the  twice  conquered  Cymiy.^  Under  him 
marched  the  mercenary  French,  the  men  of  Boulogne  and 
Poix^  and  all  who^  from  that  region^  followed  Duke 
William  for  hire  or  for  hope  of  plunder.^  With  Roger 
was  joined  in  command  one  who  bore  a  name  soon  to 
be  as  renowned  in  England  and  in  Flanders  as  it  already 
was  in  Normandy,  but  a  name  which^  after  all  its  bearer's 
exploits^  has  utterly  passed  away^  while  that  of  his  colleague 

William     has  been  so  marvellously  abiding.     For  with  Roger  rode 

Osbern.  William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  Duke's  earliest  and  dearest 
friend^  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life  in 
childhood,^  the  man  who  had  himself  been  the  first  to 
cheer  on  his  master  to  his  great  enterprise,  and  to  exhort 
the  nobles  of  Normandy  to  follow  their  lord  beyond  the 

Eustace  of  sea.^  And  there  too^  among  the  mingled  bands  on  the 
^'^*^®'  right  wing,  rode  one  whom  England  might  well  curse 
more  bitterly  than  any  oiiier  man  in  the  invading  host. 
There  rode  one  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  hand  of 
a  daughter  of  England,  who  had  been  enriched  with  the 
wealth  of  England  in  the  days  of  his  royal  kinsman,  and 
who  now  came  to  seek  for  a  richer  and  more  lasting  share 
of  her  plunder  in  the  wake  of  her  open  enemy.  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  the  man  whose  crime  had  led  to  the  banishment 
of  England's  noblest  sons,  the  man  who  had  murdered 
unarmed  Englishmen   on  their   own  hearthstones,^  now 

^  SeeYol.ii.p.  196. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  12784 ; 

"  Yenir  a  fet  avant  Rogier  Li  filz  Osber  an  boen  vaaaal, 

Ke  Ten  dist  de  Montgomeri  :         Ensemble  od  roe  chevalchera 
Forment,  dist-il,  en  voe  me  fi  ;      Et  ovec  tos  lee  aasaldn. 
♦•••••        Li  Boilogneii  h  li  Pohien 
E  Gnillame  un  seneschal,  Aureiz  ^  toz  mes  soldiers.*' 

"Sold^ien/'  *'soldarii,"  are  of  course  mercenaries. 
'  Bee  Yol.  ii.  p.  197.  *  See  above,  pp.  358,  295. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  133.    Enstaoe  standi  first  on  the  list  in  William  of 
Poitiers,  135. 
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came  to  feel  wliat  was  the  might  of  Englishmen  harnessed  chap.  xv. 
for  the  battle^  and  to  show  himself  the  one  man  in  either 
host  whose  heart  was  accessible  to  craven  fear.     And  in  The  Nor- 
the  centre^  between  Breton  and  Picard^  just  as  Normandy  ^e  centre, 
lies  between  Britanny  and  Picardy,  marched  the  flower  of 
the  host^  the  native  Normans.^     Farthest  to  the  left^  next  The  men 
in  order  to  tiieir  Breton  neighbours^  marched  the  only  band  tanoes 
who  had  an  ancestral  grudge  against  England^  the  only 
men  in  William's  host  who  came  to  revenge  the  devastation 
of  their  own  land  by  English  hands.     The  valiant  men  of 
the  Constantine  peninsula^  the  descendants  of  the  Danes  of 
Harold  Blaatand^  were  there  imder  the  command  of  Neal 
of  Saint  Saviour.*  The  rebel  of  Val-cs-Dunes  now  followed 
his  lord  in  his  great  enterprise;  the  namesake  and  de- 
scendant of  him  who  had  beaten  off  the  host  of  iEthebed 
now  came  to  wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  Englishmen  in 
their  own  land.    Next  to  the  forces  of  the  Cotentin  came  a  and 
band  whom  the  men  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  might  well    ^^^^^' 
nigh  daim  as  countrymen,  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of  the 
land  of  Bayeux^  among  whom^  even  tiien^  some  relics  of 
Teutonic  speech  and  even  of  heathen  worship  may  perchance 
have  lingered.    They  came  ready  and  eager  to  deal  hand- 
strokes  with  the  bravest  of  the  English,  while  the  men  of  The 
Louviers  and  Evreux  came  with  their  unerring  bows^  and  Eyrenz. 
their  arrows  destined  to  pierce  many  an  English  eye.*    The 

^  Will.  Pict.  133.     "Ipse  fait  in  medio  cum  firmissimo  robore,  unde  in 
omnem  partem  conaaleret  manu  et  voce.** 

'  See  ToL  ii.  pp.  345,  367.     So  Roman  de  Bon,  13486  ; 

"  Bien  firent  eel  de  B^essin,        Mult  s'entremet  d'aveir  Pamor 
E  li  baronz  de  Coetentin,  E  li  boen  gr^  de  son  seignor." 

E  N^I  de  Saint  Salvor, 
Bnt  Neal*s  presence  is  called  in  question  by  Prevost  (Wace,  ii.  331),  Taylor 
(307)9  and  Delisle  (Saint-Sauyeur,  31).     I  do  not  see  that  they  at  all  apset 
Wace. 
*  Roman  de  Hon,  13636  ; 

**  Li  arohier  du  Val  de  Roil, 
Ensemle  od  els  eels  de  Bretoil, 
A  maint  Engleiz  creverent  Toil.** 
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OBAF.  XY.  archers  were  all  but  uniyersallj  on  foot ;  tilie  Parfiiiaa  hone- 
Amour     bowman  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  Norman  tactics, 
wMpoDs     but  such  an  union  of  characters  did  not  extend  to  any 
NormMM.  considerable  portion  of  the  army.^     For  the  most  part  the 
archers  were  without  defensive  harness ;  they  were  clad  in 
mere  jerkins,  with  caps  on  their  heads^  but  a  few  wore  the 
defences  common  to  the  horse  and  foot  of  both  armies. 
These  were  the  close-fitting  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 
knees  and  elbows^  and  the  conical  helmet  without  crest  or 
other  ornament^  and  with  no  protection  for  the  hce  except 
the  nose-piece.    The  horses  had^  unlike  the  practice  of  after 
times,  no  artificial  defence  of  any  kind.^    Their  riders^  in 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail^  bore  the  kite-shaped  shield,  and 
were  armed  with  long  lances^  not  laid  in  the  rest  as  in  the 
equipment  of  the  later  chivalry^  but  lifted  high  in  air  over 
the  bearer's  shoulder.     For  close  combat  they  had  the  heavy 
straight  sword;  the  battle-axe  is  not  shown  on  the  Norman 
side^  and  two  men  only  in  the  host  are  represented  as 
wielding  the  terrible  mace.    Those  two  men  formed  the 
The  Papal  innermost  centre  of  the  advancing  host.     There,  in  the 
the  group  n^dst  of  allj  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  army,  floated  the 
round  it.     consecrated  banner,  the  gift  of  Rome  and  of  Hildebrand, 
the  ensign  by  whose  presence  wrong  was  to  be  haUowed 
into  ri^t.     And  close  beneath  its  folds  rode  the  two 
master-spirits  of  the  whole  enterprise,  kindred  alike  in 
Tlie  Duke  blood,  in  valour,  and  in  crime.    There  rode  the  chief  of  all, 
the  immediate  leader  of  that  choicest  and  central  division, 
the  mighty  Duke  himself.    And  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  not  only  by  the  voice  of  flattery,  but  in  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  that  there,  amid  the  choicest  chivalry 
of  Europe,  the  Bastard  of  Falaise  was  hailed  as  bearing  the 

^  A  single  Imtoro^^rit  appears  in  the  Tapestry  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle,  pi.  i6.  I  get  my  details  of  costume  from  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  13  and 
onwards. 

■  See  above,  p.  455. 
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stoutest  heart  and  the  strongest  arm  among  them   all,  ohap.  xv. 

Mounted  on  his  stately  horse^  the  gift  of  the  Spanish 

Eling,  he  rode  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Apostle^  the 

leader  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  host.     No 

man   ooald  bend   his   bow^^   but   on   that   day  he  bore 

a  weapon   fitted  only  for  the  closest  and  most  deadly  HU  maoe. 

conflict; 

oiWit*  Sp'  €v  T6(oun  ftaxtirKjrro  hovpi  rv  fuucpf, 
dkkh  trUhynig  Kopwg  prfymMnt  ^dXayyar.* 

The  most  authentic  record  of  that  day^s  fight  arms  him 
neither  with  sword  nor  spear^  but  sets  before  us  the  iron 
mace  of  the  Bastard  as  the  one  weapon  fit  to  meet^  man  to 
man^  and  prince  to  prince,  with  the  two-handed  axe  of 
Harold.^  Round  his  neck^  we  are  told,  were  hung^  as  a 
hallowed  talisman,  the  choicest  of  the  relics  on  which  the 
King  of  the  English  was  said  to  have  sworn  his  fatal  oath.^ 
Close  at  his  side,  and  armed  with  the  same  fearful  weapon,  Bishop 
rode  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  be  joined  with  his  own 
in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen,  and  who  was  to  win  a  far 
deeper  share  of  English  hatred  than  the  mighty  Conqueror 
himself.     Odo,  the  warrior-Prelate  of  Bayeux,  rode  in  fiiU 

*  See  above,  p.  257.  ■  II.  viL  140. 

'  In  the  Tapestry  William  appears  armed  only  with  the  maoe.  That  it 
is  the  mace  I  haye  no  doubt.  In  pL  13.  where  WiUiam  is  addressing  his 
army,  it  might  be  a  mere  baton  of  command  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  255),  but  in 
p].  15  he  is  shown  wielding  the  same  weapon  in  the  veiy  thickest  of  the 
battle.  William's  weapon  is  also  exactly  the  same  as  the  "bacolus** 
(Tapestiy, pi.  15)  or  "hasten"  (Roman  de  Ron,  13259)  of  Odo.'  William  of 
Poitiers  arms  William  with  the  sword  (''  fulminans  ense*' — like  £a  !mund  at 
Assandnn,  see  vol.  i.  p.  430^"8travit  adversam  gentem"  134),  so  does 
Gay  (469  ''abstracto  gladio,'^  483  ''devorat  ense")-  The  point  is  that  all 
agree  in  arming  him  with  a  weapon  of  dose  conflict^  not  with  the  lance, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  uses  only  for  quite  anotherpurpose.  He  may 
very  well  have  carried  both  mace  and. sword,  but  the  sword  does  not 
appear  in  the  Tapestry. 

*  Will.  Pict.  13 T.  "  Appendit  etiam  humili  coUo  suo  relliquias,  quarum 
favorem  Heraldus  abalienaverat  sibi,  violatA  fide  quam  super  eas  jurando 
sanxerat." 
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oBAF.  XT.  armour  by  the  side  of  his  brother  and  sovereign^  as  eager 

and  ready  as  William  himself  to  plunge  wherever  in  the 

fight  danger  should  press  most  nearly.     To  shed  blood  by 

sword  or  spear  was  a  sin  against  the  Church's  canons^  but 

to  crush  head-piece  and  head  with  the  war-club  was,  in 

Odo's  eyes^  no  breach  of  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  peace. 

The  two  mighty  brethren^  Duke  and  Bishop,  formed  the 

Robert  of   central  figures  of  the  group.    And  hard  by  them^  rode  a 

third  brother  of  less  renown,  a  third  son  of  the  Tanner's 

daughter,  Robert  of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by 

the  waterfalls,^  he  who  was  soon  to  have  a  larger  shaxe 

than  any  other  man  of  the  spoils  of  England,^  and  to  add 

to  his  Earldom  by  the  Breton   march  the  more  famous 

The  stand-  Earldom  of  the  kindred  land  of  Cornwall.     Fast  by  the 

by  Tou-      three  brethren  the  consecrated  banner  was  borne  by  Tou- 

^**^      stain  the  White,  the  son  of  Rou,  a  knight  of  the  less 

Refusal  of  &mous  Bcc  in  the  land  of  Caux.^    Two  men  of  higher 

^^        rank  and  of  greater  age  had  already  declined  that  hononr- 

^j^aJl^  able  office.     Ralph  of  Conches  or  of  Toesny,  the  heir  of  the 

cany  it.      proud  line  of  Malahulc,^  the  man  who  had  perhaps  borne 

to  King  Heniy  the  news  of  the  night  of  Mortemer,^  held, 

among  his  other  dignities,  the  hereditaiy  right  to  bear  the 

^  Boman  de  Roa,  13765  ; 

"  Li  Quens  Robert  de  Moretoing      Frere  eirt  li  Dub  de  par  sa  mere,  ' 
Ne  se  tint  mie  del  Due  loing ;        Grant  ale  fist  k  son  frere.'' 
■  See  above,  p.  151. 

*  See  EUis,  1.  455.    He  held  the  very  first-fruits  of  the  Conquest  as 
possessor  of  the  town  of  PeTensey.    Domesday,  20  5. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  50  f  B.    "Turstinus  filius  Rollonis  vexillum  Normannorum 
portaTit."    Roman  de  Ron,  12773; 

"  Tosteins  fik  Ron  le  Blano  out  non, 
Al  Bee  en  Caux  aveit  meison." 
William  of  Poitiers  (133)  says  only,  "Yexillo  prsBvio  qnod  Apostolicns 
transmiserat,"  without  mentionfaig  the  bearer.     I  cannot  see  the  banner  in 
the  Tapestry. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  514. 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 
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banner  of  his  lord  in  the  day  of  battle.^  But  on  that  day  ohaf.  zt. 
that  honour  was  something  firom  which  men  shrank  as 
keeping  them  back  from  the  more  active  duties  of  the 
fight.  Balph  of  Toesny  would  not  encumber  his  hands 
with  anything,  not  even  with  the  banner  of  the  Apostle^ 
if  it  were  to  stay  his  sword  from  smiting  the  foe  without 
mercy.^  So  too  spake  the  famous  Walter  Grifiard  of 
liongueville.^  Even  in  the  days  of  Arques  and  Mortemer 
he  was  an  aged  man,  and  now  he  was  old  indeed ;  his  hair 
was  white^  his  arm  was  fisuUng.^  He  would  deal  blows  on 
that  day  with  such  strength  as  his  years  had  left  him^  but 
the  long  labour  of  carrying  the  standard  could  be  borne 
only  by  a  younger  man.  Thick  around  Toustain  and  the  The 
chiefs  beside  whom  he  rode^  were  gathered  the  chivalry  of  chiTalry. 
Normandy^  the  future  nobility  of  England,  the  men  who 
made  their  way  into  our  land  by  wrong  and  robbery^  but 
whose  children  our  land  won  to  her  own  hearty  and  changed 
the  descendants  of  the  foemen  of  Pevensey  and  Senlac  into 
the  men  who  won  the  Great  Charter  and  dictated  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford.  Time  would  fiul  to  tell  of  all ;  but  a  few 
names  must  not  be  passed  by.*    There  was  William  Patiy  WilliMn 

^  Bonum  de  Rou,  12719  ; 

"  Portez,  dist-il,  mon  gonfiuion,        Deirent  estre  de  Nonnendie 
Ne  YOB  Toil  fere  se  dreit  non  ;        YoBira  parent  gonfanonier, 
Par  dreit  ^  par  anceiBSorie  Mult  furent  ttiit  boen  chevalier." 

*  lb.  ia73i ; 

"  D'altre  chose  yob  serYirai ;  Tant  ke  jo  yis  estre  porrai ; 

En  la  bataille  od  yos  irai,  Sadez  ke  ma  main  pins  Yaldra 

Et  as  Engleiz  me  combatrai  Ke  tela  Yint  homes  i  aura.** 

'  See  aboYe,  p.  199. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  12743 ; 

''  Vtiez  mon  chief  blanc  h  chanu,      Ki  lono  traYail  poisse  soffirir, 
Empeiri^  sni  de  ma  Yertu,  E  jo  serai  en  la  bataille ; 

Ma  Yertu  m'est  afdbli^e,  N'aYeiz  home  ki  mielz  i  Yaille, 

E  m'aleine  mult  empeirl^e.  Tant  i  kuid  ferit  od  m'esp^e, 

L'ensuigne  estnet  k  tel  tenir,  Ke  tot  en  iert  ensanglant^.** 

The  dialogue  which  follows  between  the  Duke  and  the  old  warrior  is  Yery 
curious. 
»  Of  the  long  list  given  by  Wace  (1346  a  et  seqq.)  I  only  choose  a  few  of 
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OHAP.  XV.  of  La  Lande,  who  in  old  time  had  received  Earl  Harold  ae 
a  gaest,  and  who  now  rode  by  William's  side^  swearing  that 
he  would  meet  his  lord's  rival  face  to  &ce,  and  would  deal 
to  him  the  reward  of  his  perjury.^    And  there  too  rode 

Boger  the  men  of  nobler  and  of  more  lasting  name.  There  rode  Boger 
**°*^'  the  Bigod,  son  of  the  poor  serving-knight  of  William  of 
Mortam^  whose  presence  in  the  hostile  ranks  we  can 
well  forgive^  as  we  hail  in  him  the  forefiEither  of  that  great 
house  whose  noblest  son  defied  the  greatest  of  England's 
later  Kings  in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  England.' 

William  And  one  there  was  in  that  host^  well  nigh  the  only  Norman 
on  whom  Englishmen  can  look  with  personal  sympathy 
and  honour^  William  Malet/  a  man  perchance  bom  of  an 
English  mother^  one  connected  at  all  events  by  some  tie 
of  spiritual  or  temporal  kindred  with  England  and  with 
Harold^  and  one  who  on  that  day  knew  how  to  reconcile 
his  duty  as  a  Norman  subject  with  respect  and  honour 
towards  the  prince  and  towards  the  land  to  which  that 
duty  made  him  a  foe.^    The  names  and  the  rewards  of 

the  more  remarkable.  Waoe's  account,  with  Mr.  Taylor's  notes,  is  a  perfect 
nobUiaire  of  the  Conquest. 
^  Roman  de  Bou,  13715  ; 

"  Willame  Patiic  de  la  Lande  Co  diseit,  se  il  ne  T^t. 

Li  Reis  Heraut  ferment  demande  ;       De  perjure  rapellereii.'* 
On  Harold's  visit  to  William  Patjry^  see  Prevost's  note,  it  a6i ;  Taylor,  238. 
'  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  391.     Roger  is  described  by  Waoe  (13677)  only  as 
"  Tancestre  Hue  li  Bigot."    See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  256 ;  Taylor,  934. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1347a ; 

"Guillame  ke  Ten  dit  Mallet        Hsrdiement  entrels  se  met." 
*  The  connexion  between  William  Malet  and  Harold  is  not  easy  to  make 
out.    He  is  clearly  the  person  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (588)  as 
"  .  .  .  .  Quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus, 
Compater  Heraldi." 
(On  the  reading  see  M.  H.  B.  867  D.)    The  obvious  meaning  of  this  would 
be  that  William's  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  that  he  and  Harold  had 
coDtracted  spiritual  brotherhood  by  standing  god&thers  to  the  same  child. 
There  was  a  William  Malet,  whose  mother^s  name  was  Hedlia  of  the  fimuly 
of  Crispin  (De  Grenere  Crispinorum,  Giles,  Lanfrano,  u  341),  but  he  died  a 
monk  at  Bee,  and  was  doubtless  a  difierent  person.    I  can  make  nothing 
of  the  pedigrees  given  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet  in  his  Translation  of  Waoe^ 
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these  men  and  of  countless  others  are  written  in  the  great  ohap.  xy. 
record  of  Domesday.     The  heroes  who  fought  against  them 
for  hearth  and  home  are  nameless. 

The  invading  army  was  thus  arranged  in  a  threefold  Three 
division  according  to  the  place  of  origin  of  each  contingent,  troops  in 
Each  division  again  was  ranged  in  a  threefold  order  according  2^.*^' 
to  the  nature  of  the  troops  which  each  contingent  contained. 
First  in  each  division  marched  the  archers,  slingers,  and  cross-  arohere ; 
bow  men^  then  the  more  heavily  armed  in&ntry^  lastly  the  a^^ibot; 
horsemen.^    The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious,  ^**"^*'^ 
The  light-armed  were  to  do  what  they  could  with  their  The  order 
missiles  to  annoy  the  English^  and,  if  possible^  to  disorder  taok. 
their  close  array.    On  tiiem  followed  the  heavy  in&ntry ; 
they  were  to  strive  to  break  down  the  palisades  of  the 
English  campj  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  charge 
of  the  horse.     For  William's  knights  to  charge  up  the 
slope  of  Senlac  was  in  any  case  a  hard  task^  but  to 
charge  up  the  slope^  right  in  the  teeth  of  Harold's  axes, 
with  the  shield-wall  and  the  triple  palisade  still  unbroken^ 
would  have  been  absolute  madness.      Because  therefore 
William  exposed  his  infantry  to  the  first  and  most  terrible 
danger^  we  are  not  justified  in  charging  him  with  that 
brutal  carelessness  as  to  soldiers  beneath  the  degree  of 
knighthood  or  gentry^  which  was  so  often  displayed  by 
French  commanders  of  later  times.    The  two  greai,  captains 
who  were  that  day  matched  together  both  knew  their 
trade.     The  foresight  of  Harold  had  rendered  William's 
choicest  troops  absolutely  useless,  until  after  a  struggle 

pp.  a68,  9.  Sir  Alexander  makes  out  VTilliBm  Malet  to  be  uncle  to  the 
Lady  Ealdgyth,  calling  her  mother  .£lfgifa  a  nster  of  William  Malet ; 
but  I  know  no  authority  for  this,  and,  if  true,  it  would  not  make  William 
"partim  Normannus  et  Anglus/* 

^  Wm.  Pict.  134.  "Pedites  in  fronte  locavit,  mgittis  armatoR  et 
baiistia,  item  pedites  in  ordine  secnndo  firmiores  et  loricatos ;  ultim6  tur- 
mas  equitum." 
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OHAP.  XT.  which  could  not   fail  to   be   attended  with  a  frightful 
slaughter  of  his  warriors  of  lower  degree. 


The  two 

annioBin 

nght. 


Harold's 
speech. 


The  Eng- 
lish spy 
brings 
news. 


The  English  host  now  looked  down  from  the  height  of 
Senlao  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Like  the  Normans, 
they  had  risen  early ;  they  were  now  fully  armed^  and  they 
stood  ready  and  eager  for  battle.^  The  King  rode  round  his 
lines,  and  addressed  to  his  men  the  speech  expected  from  a 
general  before  action.'  The  topics  of  Harold's  exhortation 
were  as  obvious  as  tiiose  of  William's.  The  English  had 
simply  to  stand  firm^  and  they  were  invincible;  if  they 
broke  their  ranks^  they  were  lost.  They  fought  for  their 
country,  their  warfare  was  purely  defensive,  while  Duke 
William  had  come  from  a  foreign  land  to  seek  to  conquer 
them.  It  was  therefore  for  William  to  attack,  for  Harold 
simply  to  defend;  he  had  therefore  chosen  a  post  where  the 
whole  work  to  be  done  was  to  defend  it.  The  Normans 
were  good  and  valiant  horsemen;  let  them  once  pierce  the 
English  barrier,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  drive  them  out 
again.  But  if  the  English  kept  their  ranks,  the  Normans 
never  could  pierce  the  barrier.  Their  long  lances  would  be 
of  little  avail  in  a  combat  on  such  ground  as  he  had  chosen 
for  the  fight.  The  English  javelins  woidd  disorder  their 
ranks  as  they  advanced,  and  the  axes  would  cleave  them  to 
the  earth  if  they  ventured  on  a  hand  to  hand  fight  at  the 
barricades.^  And  now,  as  Vital  had  brought  his  news  to 
William,  so  also  an  English  spy  brought  to  Harold  the 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  12885  ; 

"  Par  matin  les  fist  toz  armer 
Et  la  bataiUe  oonr^r." 
■  Harold's  speech  oomes  from  Wace,  12889  ^  b^^* 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  12905  ; 

**  LuDgnes  lances  unt  et  espies,        E  gnnz  gisarmes  esmolnes. 
Ke  de  lor  terres  unt  aport^,       Cuntre  tos  annes  Id  bien  taillent 
E  vos  avez  lances  agues  Ke  kuid  les  lor  gaires  ne  yaillent.^ 

The  respectire  weapons  of  the  two  nations  could  hardly  be  better  described. 
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latest  tidings  of  the  array  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  obaf.  xy. 
The  King  was  still  on  his  horse^  his  javelin  in  his  hand^ 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
tree— perhaps  the  hoar  apple-tree  which  marked  the  place 
of  battle.^    When  he  had  heard  the  tidings  of  his  mee-  He  dia- 
senger^  when  he  had  surveyed  and  exhorted  his  whole  the  royal 
army^  the  King  rode  to  the  royal  post ;  he  there  dismounted,  P^^" 
he  took  his  place  on  foot,  and  prayed  to  God  for  help.' 

Thus  fiur  we  have  a  natural  and  credible  picture  of  the 
preparations  of  Harold  and  his  host  for  the  work  of  that 
awful  day.  But  such  a  day  was  not  likely  to  pass  without 
its  full  accompaniment  of  legend  and  romance.^  Norman  Tales  of 
writers,  strangely  in  the  confidence  of  tiie  English  King,  QyrUu 
now  tell  us  of  dialogues  between  Harold  and  Ojrrth;  how, 
when  the  first  division  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
the  King's  heart  was  lifted  up  as  he  looked  at  his  own  vast 
numbers,  and  how  he  despised  the  seemingly  small  band  that 

'  Tapestry,  plate  13.  "late  nuntiat  Haroldum  Regem  de  exercitu 
WiUelmi  DuciB."  The  very  striking  figure  of  Harold  on  bis  horse  is 
clearly  shown  under  the  tree,  and  the  messenger  and  the  host  which  he 
has  been  spying  out  seem  to  be  shown  crossing  Uie  broken  ground  between 
Telham  and  Senlac. 

'  Boman  de  Rou,  13967  ; 

"  Quant  Heraut  out  tot  aprest^,        Emmi  les  Engleiz  est  venu, 
E  90  k'il  Yolt  out  comand^,  Lex  Testendart  est  detcendu" 

ThiB  is  almost  a  translation  of  the  lines  in  the  song  of  Maldon,  quoted  in 
yoL  L  p.  398,  note  3.     So  again,  13103 ; 

"  Mis  se  sunt  juste  I'estandart ; 
Chescun  prie  ke  Dex  le  gart." 

*  Tlie  Hyde  writer  (393)  preserves  a  strange  legend  indeed.  He  puts  at 
this  point  the  advice  which  Gyrth  gave  before  the  army  left  London. 
Both  armies  are  marshalled ;  Harold  has  made  his  speech  ("  Haroldus 
quoque  ezercitum  suum  nunc  vultu,  nimc  voce,  nunc  patriA  oratione, 
hortatur  **).  Then  Gyrth  counsels  his  brother  to  withdraw,  while  he  him- 
self leads  on  the  army.  Then  comes  this  marvellous  tale  ;  **  Benique  quum 
omnimodo  Haroldus  obsisteret,  et  numquam  se  Normannorum  timore  fugam 
inireresponderetvprindpes  Auglorum  equum  cui  solus  infidebat  [insidebat  Y] 
enervavernnt,  dioentes  debere  eum  participem  esse  posnarum  qui  tantum 
malum  Anglin  solus  intulerit."  This  is  one  way  indeed  to  account  for  the 
national  tactics. 
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CHAP.  XV.  came  against  him.^  But  Gyrth^  ever  wise^  bids  him  think 
of  the  valour  and  good  array,  the  horses  and  the  hamesB  of 
the  enemy^  and  to  remember  how  large  a  part  of  hia  own 
army  are  but  unarmed  churls.  Presently^  as  division  alter 
division  appears  on  Telham  and  passes  down  into  the  lower 
ground^  the  King's  heart  begins  to  quake.  The  Earl^  an 
easy  prophet  after  the  fact^  reproaches  him  with  not  having 
followed  his  counsel^  with  having  refused  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don^ and  with  having  rashly  staked  everything  on  a  single 
battle.  Harold  answers  that  it  is  Saturday^  his  lucl^  day^ 
the  day  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  day  which  he  had 
therefore  chosen  for  his  challenge.'  The  calm  intellect  of 
Gyrth^  like  that  of  William^  mocks  at  luck^  and  he  reminds 
his  brother  that^  if  Saturday  was  the  day  of  his  birth, 
Saturday  may  also  prove  to  be  the  day  of  his  death.  At 
last  the  whole  g^und  between  the  heights  is  filled  with  the 
invading  host;  the  banner  of  Saint  Peter  is  seen  floating 
over  the  central  division.  Then  the  King's  heart  utterly 
&ils  him;  he  can  hardly  speak  for  fear  and  surprise;  he 
can  only  mutter  charges  against  Baldwin  of  Flanders  for 
deceiving  him  by  false  statements,  of  which  no  mention  is 
found  elsewhere,  as  to  the  force  which  William  would  be 
likely  to  muster.^ 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  1 2985-11999.  Harold  is  here  (see  Appendix  HH)  made 
to  sajr  that  he  has  four  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  kinds. 
»  lb.  13054 ; 

*'  Guert,  dist  Heraut,  por  bien  le  fis ;      Ma  mere  dire  me  soleit 
Jor  li  assis  k  samedi,  Ke  k  oel  jor  bien  m'aTeindreit.*' 

For  90  ke  samedi  naski ; 
Compare  the  memorable  Tuesdays  in  the  life  of  Saint  Thomas.     Herbert, 
vii.  164  (Giles);  Robertson's  "Becket,"  339. 
'  Koman  de  Bou,  13093  ; 

*'  Li  quens  de  Flandres  m'a  traX  ;  Et  par  messaige  aas^ur^ 

Mult  fis  ke  fol  ke  jel'  cr^I,  Ke  Willame  ne  porreit  mie 

Kar  par  son  brief  m'ayeit  mand^,        Aveir  si  grant  cheyalerie.** 

I  can  throw  no  more  light  on  these  dealings  of  Baldwin  with  Harold  than 

I  can  upon  his  other  no  less  mysterious  dealings  with  William.     See  above, 

p.  31a,  and  Appendix  W. 
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The  ciedibilify  of  a  story  of  this  kind  is  of  the  very  ohap.  xy. 
lowest.  Harold  and  Gjrth  both  died  in  the  battle ;  they 
would  at  any  rate  keep  their  fears  to  themselves,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  their  private  talk  could  have  oome  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  poet.  Besides  this^  Harold  must, 
by  this  time  at  leasts  have  known  perfectly  well  the  nature 
and  number  of  the  force  that  was  coming  against  him.  The 
very  account  in  which  we  find  all  these  stories  tells  us  how 
well  both  sides  had  been  served  by  spies  and  messengers.^ 
Each  prince  must  have  been  thoroughly  aware  with  what 
sort  of  an  enemy  he  had  to  deal.  There  was  enough  indeed 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  in  either  army  anxious ;  but  of 
any  feeling  unworthy  of  a  King  or  a  soldier  Harold  and 
William  were  alike  incapable.  The  proud  horsemen  and 
archers  of  Normandy  might  indeed^  like  the  Medes  of  old, 
wonder  at  the  tactics  which  opposed  them  without  the  help 
of  bow  or  steed  j^  but  they  could  hardly^  like  their  fore-  The  Eng- 
runners,  impute  madness  to  the  immoveable  wedge  of  men  senlM. 
which^  as  if  fixed  to  the  ground  by  nature^  covered  every 
inch  of  the  opposite  hilL  The  whole  height  was  alive  with  Their  de- 
warriors;  the  slopes,  strong  in  themselves^  were  still  oioee  amy. 
further  strengthened  by  the  firm  barricades  of  ash  and 
other  timber,  wattled  in  so  close  together  that  not  a  crevice 
could  be  seen.  Up  the  slopes,  through  the  barricades,  the 
enemy  had  to  make  their  way  in  the  teeth  of  ranks  of  men, 
ranged  so  closely  together  in  the  thick  array  of  the  shield- 
wall,  that  while  they  simply  kept  their  ground,  the  success 
of  an  assailant  was  hopeless.^    Every  man,  fix>m  the  King 

^    See  above,  p.  457,  &c. 

*  Herod,  vi.  11  a.  Moyfify  tc  rcSfft  ^ABtivaUurt  M^pop  xak  w^xM 
ikt^pinft  ^p^rrts  tMrohs  6/Jyovs,  jcol  ro^evs  9p6fi^  iwteyofidyovs,  ofirt  Tmrov 
inttipxo^s  9^  oUrt  ro^tufidrmf.  Here  however  it  was  no  case  of  9p6f»/^ 
/ircfytofai.  * 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  12939  ; 

"  Fet  orent  devant  els  escuz  Devant  els  les  orent  levei 

De  fenestres  ^  d'altres  f uz,  Come  cleies  joins  h  serres ; 
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CHAP.  TV.  downwards^  was  on  foot.  Those  who  rode  to  the  field  pat 
umy*^^^  their  horses  aside  when  the  moment  for  actual  fighting 
foot  came.^    An  English  King  was  bomid  to  expose  his  sabjects 

to  no  danger  from  which  he  himself  shrank,  and,  where 
the  King  fought,  no  man  might  dream  of  flight.^    This 
ancient  national  custom,  adopted  in  earlier  fights  from 
choice  and  habit,  was,  in  the  post  which   Harold  had 
chosen,  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.    The  work  of  that 
day  was  to  defend  a  fortress,  to  stand  firm,  and  to  strike 
down  at  once  any  man  who  strove  to  make  his  way  within 
The  light-  its  wooden  walls.    To  the  south-west  of  the  hill,  beyond  the 
^left.      isthmus,  seem  to  have  been  placed  the  less  trustworthy  por- 
tions of  the  army,  the  sudden  levies  of  the  southern  shires. 
These,  like  the  Norman  archers,  had,  for  the  most  part,  no 
English      defensive  armour.     Their  weapons  were  of  various  kinds; 
armouran   ^^  y^^  ^^  ^j^^  rarest  of  all;^  a  few  only  were  armed  with 


weapons. 


N'i  lessierent  nole  jointure,  D^eacuz  h  d'aiz  a'avironerent^ 

Fet  en  orent  devant  clostnre.  Issi  desfendre  se  kniderent ; 

Par  ii  Normanz  entrela  venist,        Et  B*il  se  fusaent  bien  tenu, 
Ki  deacunfire  lee  volsist.  Jlk  ne  Aiasent  Ii  jor  veincu.'* 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  141.  ''Pedites  omnes  cum  bipennibus,  consertft  ante  se 
scutomm  testudine,  impenetrabilem  cuneum  faoiunt ;  quod  profect6  illis 
e&  die  saluti  fuiaset,  nisi  Normanni  8imulat&  fugft  more  sno  confertoa 
manipuloB  lazftssent."  On  the  shield-wall,  see  vol.  i.  p.  300,  Cf.  the  y4^ 
of  the  Persians  at  Plataia,  Herod,  iz.  61  (see  Blakesley's  note),  and  the  pali- 
sade at  Mykald,  ix.  97. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  298.    Will.  Pict.  133.  "Protinbs,  equorum  ope  relict&, 
cuncti  pedites  constitere  densiiis  conglobati."    So  Guy,  369  ; 
"  Neseia  gens  belli  solamina  spemit  equorum> 
Viribus  et  fidens  hmret  humo  pedibus, 
Et  decut  esse  mori  svmnwm  dijudic<a  armis, 
Subjuga  ne  tellus  transeat  aUeritis.** 
(The  Peterborough  Chronicler  himself  could  not  have  asked  for  a  nobler 
panegyric  on  his  countrymen  than  these  two  lines.)  He  presently  adds  (377) ; 
**  Omnes  desoendunt  et  equos  post  teiga  relinquunt» 
AfSxique  solo  bella  ciere  tubis.*' 
*  See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Malmesbuiy  at  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
'  Only  one  English  archer  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry,  P^  14*    He  is 
a  small  man  without  armour,  crouching  under  the  shield  of  a  taU  House- 
carlf  like  Teukros  under  that  of  Aias  ;  II.  viii.  267.    Compare  the  remaikB 
on  the  use  of  the  bow  at  Stamfordbridge,  p.  370. 
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Bwordfl  or  axes.  Most  of  them  had  javelins  or  clubs,  some  ohap.  xv. 
had  only  such  rustic  weapons  as  forks  and  sharp  stakes. 
Others  seem  to  have  retained  some  of  the  rudest  arms  of 
primitive  daysj  and  to  have  gone  to  battle  with  the  stone 
hatchets  or  stone  hammers  which  we  commonly  look  on  as 
belonging  only  to  earlier  and  lower  races  than  our  own.^ 
But  even  such  rude  weapons  as  these  would  be  of  use  in 
thrusting  back  the  less  efficient  portion  of  the  invaders^  as 
they  strove  to  climb  the  height  or  to  break  down  the 
barricade.  But  it  was  not  in  troops  or  arms  like  these  that 
Harold  placed  his  main  trust.  The  flower  of  the  English 
army  consisted  of  the  King's  personal  following^  his  picked 
men^  who  had  been  his  comrades  in  all  his  wars,  together 
with  the  chosen  warriors  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  London. 
These  wore  helmets  and  coats  of  mail  hardly  differing 
from  those  of  the  enemy.  Their  shields  too  were  mostly 
of  the  same  kite-shaped  form,  but  a  few  of  them  vary  from 
^^  type;  some  especially  are  round,  with  a  boldly  pro- 
jecting boss,  more  like  the  shields  of  classical  warfare. 
They  carried,  like  the  Romans,  javelins  to  hurl  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  and  heavier  weapons  for  close  combat. 
Some  still  retained  the  ancient  broadsword,  the  weapon 
of  Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of  Assandun,  but  most  of 

^  The  heayy-anned  English  in  the  Tapestry  are  largely  armed  with  the 
axe,  which  one  only  of  the  light-armed  in  plate  15  seenu  to  carry.  Wace 
therefore  is  hardly  accurate  when  he  says  (12937), 

**  QMont  Engleiz  haohes  portoent, 
B  gisarmes  ki  bien  trenchoent." 
"  Geldons  "  being  said  to  mean  peasants.     He  had  before  said  (12839), 

"  Li  vilain  des  viles  aplouent,  Machues  portent  h  granz  pels, 

Tels  armes  portent  com  ils  trovent,  Forches  ferries  h  tinels." 
The  "lignis  imposita  saxa"  of  William  of  Poitiers  (133)  can  hardly  mean 
engines  for  hurling  stones,  but  rather  such  rude  weapons  as  are  described 
in  the  text.  Perhaps  we  may  recognize  them  in  the  odd-looking  clubs 
which  are  borne  by  the  flying  English  in  the  Tapestry,  pL  16,  and  one  of 
which  is  shown  as  hurled  in  pL  14.  Otherwise  the  light-armed  are  mainly 
anned  with  javelins,  as  in  pi.  15.  I  follow  the  Tapestry  throughout  as  to 
the  equipment  of  the  two  classes  of  Knglish. 
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OHAP.  xv.  them  bore  a  weapoa  more  terrible  still,  the  long-handled  axe 
STJmb  ^®^d®^  ^^^  ^^^  handfl.  The  introduction  of  this  arm  was 
an  innovation  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Its  introduction  was 
doubtless  due  to  Cnut,  but  the  axe  was  probably  brought 
into  more  general  use,  and  made  more  distinctly  the  na- 
tional weapon,  by  Harold  himself.  The  Norman  writers 
seem  almost  to  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of  this  fearful 
weapon,  which,  wielded  by  the  arm  of  Harold,  struck  down 
horse  and  man  at  a  single  blow.^  It  was  in  truth  the 
perfection  of  a  weapon  of  mere  strength ;  no  blow  could  be 
so  crushing  if  the  blow  reached  its  aim;  but  swung  in  the 
air,  as  it  was,  with  both  hands,  it  left  its  wielder  singularly 
exposed  to  missile  weapons  while  in  the  act  of  striking  the 
The  two  blow.^  On  the  very  crown  of  the  hill,  on  the  point  where 
the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south-east,  the  point 

*  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  243.  "Haroldos  .  .  .  Bsepe  hoetem  ooxninbs  venientem 
ferire,  at  nalliu  impuoe  accederet  quin  statim  uno  ictu  eqaus  et  eques 
prociderent."  So  the  description  in  Wace  (13400)  of  the  exploits  of  an 
English  warrior ; 

"  A  im  Konnant  s'en  vint  tot  dreit,    La  hache  ki  mult  bien  trencha ; 
Ki  arm^  fii  sor  un  destrier  ;  Li  col  del  oheral  en  travers 

Od  la  hache  ki  fa  d*acier,  Colpa  k*a  terre  Tint  11  fers. 

El  helme  f(^rir  le  kuida,  E  li  cheyal  chiil  avant 

Maiz  li  colp  ultre  escolorja ;  Od  tot  son  mestre  k  teire  jus.*' 

Par  deyant  Tarcon  glac^ia 
Many  groups  in  the  Tapestry  fully  bear  out  this  description.  Doea  the 
special  mention  of  "  ader  "  imply  that  the  Danish  axe  was,  so  late  as  this 
time,  ever  made  of  bronze  ?  I  belieye  that,  vividly  as  the  great  axes  of  the 
eleventh  century  live  in  description  and  in  stitch-work,  no  antiquaxy  baa 
ever  lighted  on  a  specimen.  The  clashing  of  axe  and  lance  at  Senlac  can 
hardly  fitil  to  remind  one  of  the  saying  of  Sperthias  and  Boulis  (Herod, 
vii.  135);  •(  7&P  aJbrrit  [i\€v$€ptiis]  wtip^mOf  obx  t»  ^Spaai  avfJL0w\vots  iyia^ 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13733  ; 

**  Engleiz  ne  saveient  joster,  Od  sez  dous  mainz  I'estuet  tenir, 

Ne  k  cheval  anneal  porter  ;  Ne  pot  entendre  k  sei  covrir, 

Haches  h  gisarmes  teneient,  S'il  velt  fi^rir  de  grant  9S1 ; 

Od  tala  armes  se  oumbateient.  Bien  f<§rir  h  covrir  ensemble 

Hoem  ki  od  hache  volt  l&ir,  Ne  pot  Ten  fiure,  90  me  eemble.** 

lliis  remark  of  Waoe  is  well  illustrated  by  many  of  the  figures  in  the 

Tapestry. 
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directlj  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  army,  on  the  spot  ohap.  tt. 
marked  to  after  ages  by  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  church 
of  Battle,  were  planted  the  two-fold  ensigns  of  England.^ 
Thea^j  high  above  the  host,  flashed  the  Dragon  of  Wessex,  the  Dra. 
the  sign  which  had  led  Englishmen  to  victory  at  Ethandun  ^^ ' 
and  at  Brananburh,  at  Penselwood  and  at  Brentford,  and 
which  had  sank  withont  dishonour  in  the  last  fight  beneath 
the  heights  of  Assandun.^    And  now  it  came  all  glorious 
from    the    overthrow   of   the  mightiest  warrior   of   the 
North,  to  try  the  fortune  of  England  against  the  subtler 
arts    of   Qml  and  Rome.    There  too  was   pitched   the  the  Stan- 
Standard,  the  personal  ensign  of  the  King,  a  glorious  Fighting 
gon&non,  blazing  with  gems,  and  displaying,  wrought  ^^^' 
in  the  purest   gold,    the   old    device   of  Eteoklos,^   the 
armed  warrior  advancing  to  the  battle.^     Around  this  The  group 
special  post  of  honour  and  of  danger  were  ranged  the  standard, 
choicest  warriors  of  England,  the  personal  following  of 
Harold  and  his  house,  their  Thegns  and  their  Honsecarls, 
the  men  who  had  stormed  the  mountain-holds  of  Grufl^dd 
and  whose  axes  had  cloven  the  shield-wall  of  Hardrada.^ 

»  Wid.  Amb.  375  ; 

**  In  sammo  montis  yexUloin  vertice  fixit, 
Affigique  jobet  cietera  rigna  sibi.*' 
TtoB  seems  a  dark  allusion  to  the  double  ensign. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  419.  The  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  there  quoted 
gives  us  just  the  explanation  which  is  needed.  The  Tapestiy  (pi.  16) 
very  distinctly  shows  the  Dragon,  and  the  other  writers  describe  the  Stan- 
dard.  Whether  the  Standard  itself  is  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pL  14,  I  do 
not  feel  certain.    If  so,  the  Fighting  Man  is  not  disoemible. 

'  JEacK  Sept.  c.  Theb.  447 ; 

^(Txi^A^Tiirrat  6'  iunrlt  ob  CfAiKphv  rp6fwov* 

*  Will.  Pict.  144.  *'Memorabile  yezilluin  Heraldi,  hominis  armati 
imaginem  intextam  habens  ex  auro  purissimo.**  Will.  Malms,  iii.  341. 
"Vezillum  .  .  .  erat  in  hominis  pugnantis'figurft,  auroet  lapidibus  arte 
sumptuosA  intextum.**    So  Roman  de  Ron,  12975  ; 

"  Li  gonfanon  fu  mult  yaiUanz,         D'or  h  de  pierres  reluisanz.'* 
'  Wid.  Amb.  374.    "  Kobilibusque  viris  mnnit  utmmque  latus.**    80 
Soman  de  Bou,  12973; 

"  Ases  out  entur  li  Baronz.  Heraut  fu  lez  si  gon&nonz." 
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CHAP,  zv*  And  there^  between  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard^  stood 
The  King  the  rising  hopes  of  England's  newly-chosen  dynasty.   There, 

uid  niB 

kinsfolk,  as  the  inner  circle  of  the  host,  were  ranged  the  &ted 
warriors  of  the  house  of  Godwine.  Three  generations  of 
that  great  line  were  gathered  beneath  the  Standard  of  its 
chief.  There  stood  the  aged  jEifwig,  with  his  monk's 
cowl  beneath  his  helmet.  There  stood  yoong  Hakon  the 
son  of  Swegen^  atoning  for  his  father's  crimes.  And,  closer 
still  than  all,  the  innermost  centre  of  that  glorious  ring, 
stood  the  kingly  three,  brothers  in  life  and  death.  There, 
in  their  stainless  truth,  stood  Oyrth  the  counsellor  and 
Leofwine  the  fellow-exile.^  And  there,  with  his  foot 
firm  on  his  native  earth,  sharing  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  his  meanest  soldier,  with  the  kingly  hehn  upon  his 
brow  and  the  two-handed  axe  upon  his  shoulder,'  stood 
Harold,  King  of  the  English. 

The  French  army  was  now  crossing  the  lower,  but  not 
level,  ground  which  lies  between  Telham  and  Senlac.  It  is 
not  strictly  a  plain,  but  rather  a  rolling  country,  with  the 
ground  rising  and  falling.  Swampy  as  it  still  is  in  many 
places,  to  cross  it,  and  that  in  the  ftdl  harness  of  battle, 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  141.  "Bex  ipae  pedes  juzta  yexillum  stabat  cum 
fratribus."  So  William  of  Poitiera  by  implication  (138)  ;  "  Propios  Begem 
fratres  ejus  duo  reperti  sunt.'*    Waoe  says  (13971) ; 

"Lewine  h  Guert  furent  od  lui,  Frere  Heraut  furent  andui." 
And  afterwards  (13105),  "Envirun  els  lorparem  furent."  On  the  strength 
of  this  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  Hakon,  as  well  as  .^Ufwig.  The 
Abbot  undoubtedly  was  there  (see  vol.  iL  p.  644) ;  and>  if  Harold  had 
brought  Hakon  back  from  Normandy  (see  above,  p.  242),  he  would  hardly 
be  away.  I  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  part 
which  Hakon  plays  in  Lord  Lytton's  romance,  where  however  he  some- 
what usurps  the  traditional  functions  of  Gyrth. 

'  "Granz  baches  tindrent  en  lor  cols/*  says  Waoe  (131 11),  but  none 
appears  in  the  Tapestry  with  the  axe  hanging  from  the  neck.  Can  "  en 
lor  cols"  mean  "on  their  shoulders"!  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14,  an  Eng- 
lishman IB  distinctly  shown  resting  his  axe  on  his  shoulder  while  he  uses 
his  spear. 
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must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  toils  and  di£Bcalties  of  orap.  xy. 
a  march  which  had  already  led  them  from  Hastings  to 
Telham.     Still  all  three  divisions  pressed  vigorously  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  heights.     Alan  and  his  Bretons  on  the  left,  Points  of 
the  division  of  William's  army  which  was  most  likely  the  ^^^ 
least  esteemed,  had  to  make  their  attack  on  the  least  trust-  divwwns. 
worthy  portion  of  the  English  army.     They  had  to  make 
their  way  up  the  ground  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present 
buildings  of  the  abbey.    There  the  ascent  is  easiest  in 
itself,  but  it  is  defended  by  the  small  detached  hill  already 
spoken  of,^  which  was  doubtless  occupied  as  an  English 
outpost.   On  the  other  hand,  at  the  extreme  right,  Roger  of 
Montgomery  with  his  Frenchmen  had  to  attack  at  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  points  of  the  hill,  perhaps  over 
the  ground  ranging  frora  the  present  road  fix)m  Hastings 
nearly  to  the  parish  church  of  Battle.     William  himself 
and  his  native  Normans  took  on  them  the  heaviest  task  of 
all.    They  were  the  centre,  and  their  duty  was  to  cut  their  wiliiftm 
way  up  the  hill  right  to  the  Standard,  in  the  teeth  of  King  J^^^  the 
Harold  himself  and  the  picked  men  of  the  English  host.       Standard. 

And  now  the  fight  began.     It  was  one  of  the  sacred  Beginning 
hours  of  the  Church,  it  was  at  the  hour  of  prime,  three  battle. 
hours  before  noon-day,^  that  the  first  blows  were  exchanged  9  ^•^• 
between  the  invaders  and  the  defenders  of  England.     The 
Normans  had  crossed  the  English  fosse,^  and  were  now  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  palisades  and  the  axes  right 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  444. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     **  Ab  horft  diei  terti&.**    So  Roman  de  Boa,  13165 ; 

*'  Dez  ke  tierce  del  jor  entra,  Fust  si  de  si,  fiut  si  de  Ik, 

Ke  la  bataille  conien9a,  Ke  nus  ne  sent  leqnel  yeinoreit, 

De  si  ke  none  trespassa  Ne  ki  la  terre  ounquerreit." 

But  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  tendency  to  make  the  hours  of  battles  and 
of  other  great  events  coincide  with  the  honra  of  the  Chorch. 
'  Boman  de  Ron,  13215  ; 

"  £n  la  ohampaigne  out  un  foss^  ;    En  belliant  Torent  pass^, 
Normans  Taveient  adoss^  ;  Ne  Taveient  mie  esgard^." 
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oBAP.  XY.  before  them.  The  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  flight  of  arrows 
from  the  archers  in  all  the  three  divisions^  of  William's  army 
was  the  prelude  to  the  onslaught  of  the  heavy-armed  foot. 

Exploits  of  But,  before  the  two  armies  met  band  to  hand,  a  juggler  or 
^'  minstrel,  known  as  TaiUefer^  the  Cleaver  of  Lron,^  rode  forth 
from  the  Norman  ranks  as  if  to  defy  the  whole  force  of  Eng- 
land in  his  single  person.  He  craved  and  obtained  the  Duke's 
leave  to  strike  the  first  blow;  he  rode  forth,  singing  songs 
of  Boland  and  of  Charlemagne^ — so  soon  had  the  name  and 
exploits  of  the  great  German  become  the  spoil  of  the  enemy. 
He  threw  his  sword  into  the  air  and  caught  it  again  ;^  but 
he  presently  showed  that  he  could  use  warlike  weapons  for 
other  purposes  than  for  jugglers'  tricks  of  this  kind  j  he 
pierced  one  Englishman  with  his  lance,  he  struck  down  an- 
other with  his  sword,  and  then  himself  fell  beneath  the  blows 
of  their  comrades.  A  bravado  of  this  kind  might  serve  as 
an  omen,  it  might  stir  up  the  spirits  of  men  on  either  side; 
but  it  could  in  no  other  way  affect  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

»  Od.  ix.  156  ; 

KlrUca  KOfiw^Xxi  ri^a  icat  alyaif4as  8oAfX«^Aovf 
§l\6fA96^  iK  rtim¥'  Ztk  tk  rpixa  Koirfi7iB4rr§s 

0dKKOfA€¥, 

'  Wace  (13149  et  seqq.)  introdaces  him  as  "Taillefer  ki  molt  bien 
cantoat.*'    Guy  of  Amiens  first  calls  him  (391) 

"  Histrio,  oor  audaz  nimium  qaem  nobilitabat ;" 
and  afterwards  (399) 

*'  Incisorwfenri  mimus  cognomine  diotas." 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  13151 ; 

"  Deyant  li  Dns  alout  cantant  £  d'Oliver  ^  des  vassaLi 

De  Earlemaine  h  de  Rollant, .       Ki  morurent  en  Rencheyals." 
Will.  Malms,  iii.  242.     '<Tunc  oantilenft  BoUandi  inchoaU,  ut  mariium 
viri  exemplnm  pugnatnros  aocenderet.'*    So  in  the  Ludwigslied ; 

*'  Sang  was  gesangen.         Wig  was  bigannen." 
After  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor,  it  is  refreshiiig  to 
torn  to  a  word  or  two  of  his  own  speech. 

*  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  accept  this  juggling  trick  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Henry  of  Huntington  (M.  H.  B.  763  B),  but  we  find  it  abo  in 
Guy,  393; 

"  Hortatur  Gkllos  verbis,  et  territat  Anglos ; 
Alt^  projioiens  ludit  et  ense  suo.^' 
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William  was  too  waiy  a  general  to  trust  much  to  such  orap.  xv. 
knight-errantry  as  this.  After  the  first  discharge  ofFint 
arrows^  the  heavier  foot  followed  to  the  attack^  and  the 
real  struggle  now  began.  The  French  infantry  had  to  toil 
up  the  hill^  and  to  break  down  the  palisade^  while  a  shower 
of  stones  and  javelins  disordered  their  approach/  and  while 
clubj  sword^  and  axe  greeted  all  who  came  within  the 
reach  of  hand-strokes.  The  native  Normans  had  to  do  this 
in  the  &ce  of  the  fiercest  resistance,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
heaviest  axes,  wielded  by  the  hands  of  men  with  whom 
to  fight  had  ever  been  to  vanquish,  the  kinsmen  and 
Thegns  and  Honsecarls  of  King  Harold.  Their  own 
missiles,  hurled  from  below,  could  do  comparatively 
little  damage.  Both  sides  fought  with  unyielding  valour ; 
the  war-cries  rose  loud  on  either  side;'  the  Normans  The  wmt- 
shouted  '^Ood  help  us;'^  the  English,  from  behind  their 
barricades,  mocked  with  cries  of  ''Out,  ouf  every  foe 
who  entered  or  strove  to  enter.^  But  our  fiEtthers  also 
mingled  piety  with  valour;  they  too  called  on  holy  names 
to  help  them  in  that  day's  struggle.^    They  raised  their 

^  Will.  Pict.  133.  "lis  [the  English  mianles,  see  abov^e,  p.  473],  yelati 
mole  letiferft,  statim  Dostrofl  obnii  potaree." 

'  lb.  "  Altisnmus  clamor,  hinc  Normannioaii,  illino  barbaricns,  annoram 
■onitu  et  gemitn  morieniiam  superatur." 

■  Boman  de  Rou,  13193 ; 

"  Normanz  escrient ;  Dex  ale ; 
La  gent  englesohe,  Ut  s'escrie." 
Compare  the  dying  words  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in  the  Astronomer^s  Lift  (64, 
Pertx,  ii.  648);   **B\a  dixit,  Euiz,  huiz,  quod  significat  fcraa,      Unde 
patet  quia  maltgnum  spiritum -vidit/'  &c.    The  English  had  to  drive  out 
less  ghostly  foes. 

*  As  we  have  two  ensigns,  a  national  and  a  personal  one,  so  we  evidently 
have  a  national  and  a  personal  war.  cry.  As,  besides  the  Standard,  Harold's 
own  Standard,  we  have  the  national  Dragon,  so  we  have  the  cry  of  "  Holy 
Cross,"  which  cannot  fiul  to  be  an  invocation  of  Harold's  own  Holy  Cross 
of  Waltham,  and  we  have  also  another  cry  of  "  God  Almighty/'  which  we 
must  infer  to  be  more  strictly  a  national  cry.  We  may  fancy  that  the 
irregular  levies  shouted  "God  Almighty,"  while  the  King's  Thegns  and 
Honsecarls  shouted  "Holy  Cross."  . 
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CHAP.  zY.  national  war-ciy  of  ''(rod  Almighty/'^  and  in  remem- 
brance of  the  relic  which  their  King  so  well  loved  to 
The  "Holy  honour,  they  called  on  the  "  Holy  Cross/'  the  Holy  Cross 
Walthun.  of  Waltham,  little  knowing  perhaps  of  the  awfol  warning 
which  that  venerated  rood  had  given  to  their  King  and 
to  his  people.^  The  Norman  infantry  had  now  done  its 
best,  but  that  best  had  been  in  vain.  The  choicest  chivalry 
of  Europe  now  pressed  on  to  the  attack.^  The  knights  of 
Normandy,  and  of  all  the  lands  from  which  men  had  flocked 
to  William's  standard,  now  pressed  on,  striving  to  make 
what  impression  they  could  with  the  whole  strength  of 
themselves  and  their  horses  on  the  impenetrable  fortress 
of  timber,  shields,  and  living  warriors.  But  the  advantage 
of  ground  enjoyed  by  the  English,  their  greater  physical 
strength  and  stature,^  the  terrible  weapons  which  they 
wielded,  all  joined  to  baffle  every  eflbrt  of  Breton, 
Picard,    Norman,    and    of   the    mighty    Duke    himself. 


Attack 
of  the 
Norman 
horsemen. 


^  Compare  the  description  of  a  widely  dt£Perent  warfare ; 
'*  And  one  enormous  shout  of '  Allah !  *  rose 
In  Hxe  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war^s  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  '  Allah ! '  and  the  clouds  which  dose 

With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er. 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.    Hark  through 
All  sounds  it  pierceth,  'Allah  !  Allah  !  Hu  !"* 

Don  Juan,  viii.  8. 
'  We  here  get  some  more  of  Wace's  English.    Roman  de  Bou,  15119  ; 
"  OUcroiu  sovent  crioent,  Ke  SainU  Croix  est  en  franoeia, 

E  Oodemite  reclamoent ;         Et  OodenUte  altretant 
Olicroue  est  en  engleis  Com  en  firenceiz  Dear  tot  poiuant" 

'  Will.  Piot.  133.  "  Subveniunt  equites,  et  qui  posteriores  fuere  fiunt 
primi.    Pudet  eminils  pugnare ;  gladiis  rem  gerere  audent.** 

*  lb.  "Angli  nimium  adjuvantur  superioris  loci  opportunitate,  quern 
sine  procursu  tenent,  et  maximb  oonferti ;  atque  ingenti  quoque  numeano- 
sitate  suA  atque  validissimA  oorpulenti& ;  preterea  pugnae  instrumentis, 
que  facile  per  scuta  vel  alia  tegmina  viam  inyeniunt."  ''Corpulentia" 
doubtless  means  height  and  general  bigness.  The  English  in  the  Tapestry 
are  decidedly  taller  than  the  Normans.  Compare  the  same  remark  on  oar 
continental  kinsfolk,  p.  90. 
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Javelin  and  arrow  had  been  tried  in  vain;  every  Norman  ohap.xy: 
missile  bad  found  an  Englisb  missile  to  answer  it.^     Tbe 
lifted  lances  bad  been  found  wanting;  the  broad  sword 
Lad  clashed  in  vain  against  the  two-handed  axe;^   the 
maces  of  the   Duke  and  of  the  Bishop  had  done  their 
best.     But  few  who  came  within  the  unerring  sweep  of 
an  English  axe  ever  lived  to  strike  another  blow.     Bank  Sucoess  of 
after  rank  of  the  best  chivalry  of  France  and  Normandy  tactics ; 
pressed  on  to  the  unavailing  task.     All  was  in  vain ;  the  S^^?**''^ 
old  Teutonic  tactics^  carried  on  that  day  to  perfection  by  back. 
the  master-skill  of  Harold^  proved  too  strong  for  the  arts 
and  the  valour  of  Oaul  and  Roman.     Not  a  man  had 
swerved;   not  an  inch  of  ground  was   lost;   the  shield- 
wall  was  still  unbroken^  and  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  still 
soared  unconquered  over  the  hill  of  Senlac. 

The  English  had  thus  far  stood  their  ground  well  and 
wisely.    The  tactics  of  Harold  had  thus  far  completely 
answered.    Not  only  had  every  attack  &iled^  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  French  army  altogether  lost  heart.  The  Bretons  Flight 
and  the  other  auxiliaries  on  the  left  were  the  first  to  give  Bretons 
way.     Horse  and  foot  alike»  they  turned  and  fled.    A  body  J5t*^*jj^ 
of  English  troops  was  now  rash  enough,  in  direct  defiance  ^e^^ 
of  the  King's  orders,  to  leave  its  post  and  pursue.     These  Sngluh 
were  of  course   some   of  the  defenders  of  the   English  P^™«- 
right.      They  may  have   been,  as  is  perhaps  suggested 

»  Will.  Pict.  133.  "  Vulnerant  et  eoe  qui  eminiifl  in  se  jacuU  conjiciunt/* 
So  Wi<L  Amb.  415  ; 

"  Anglorum  stat  fixA  solo  densissima  torba. 
Tela  dat  et  telis  et  gladios  gladiis." 
»  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.   "  Fortissimo  itaque  enstinent  vel  propellunt  ausos  in 
Be  districtum  ensibos  impetum  fiboere."    Cf.  II.  zr.  708 ; 

oW  ipa  rolyt 
r6^m¥  ilKiu  i^i4>U  ikhov  oM  r*  iuc6rrwyt 
iAA*  oty*  iyy60€¥  lirrduwoij  Iw  Ovfthp  tx^rrtf, 
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oEAV.zv.  by  a   later  turn  of  the   battle,  the   detachment  which 
guarded  the   small  outlying   hilL      Or  they  may  ha^e 
been  the  men  posted  at  the  point  just  behind  the  out- 
lying hill,  where  the  slope  is  easiest,  and  where  the  main 
Breton  attack  would  most  likely  be  made.    They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  back  their  assailants,  and  the  temptation 
to  chase  the  flying  enemy  must  have  been  almost  irre- 
sistible.   And  it  may  even  be  that  old  differences  of  race 
added  keenness  to  the  encounter,  and  that  Englishmen  felt 
a  special  delight  in  cutting  down  Bret-weaUu  even  firom 
PuiieofaU  beyond  sea.    At  any  rate,  the  whole  of  William's  left  wing 
i^rm^"    was  thrown  into  utter  confusion.    The  central  division 
could  hardly  have  seen  the  cause  of  that  confusion ;  the 
press  of  the  fugitives  disordered  their  ranks,  and   soon 
the  whole  of  the  assailing  host  was  fiJling  back ;  even  the 
Normans  themselves,  as  their  historian  is  driven  unwil- 
li^iT^y  to  confess,  were  at  last  carried  away  by  the  con- 
tagion.^     For  the  moment  the  day  seemed  lost;   men 
might  well  deem  that  the  Bastard  had  no  hope  of  being 
changed  into  the  Conqueror,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 
William      into  the  King  of  the  English.    But  the  strong  heart  of 
recall  the    William  fftiled  him  not,  and  by  his  single  prowess  and 
fugitives,    pjpegg^ce  ^)f  jj^ijjj  j^g   recalled  his  flying  troops.      Like 
Brihtnoth  at  Maldon,'  like  Eadmund  at  Sherstone,^  he 
was   himself  deemed   to   have   £Eillen   or   to   have   fled.^ 

^  WUL  Pict.  133.  <<  Ecce  igitur  h&c  ssevitift  pertenriti  avertuntur  pedites 
pariter  atque  equites  Britanni  et  quotqaot  auxiliaree  erant  in  sinirtro  oomu ; 
cedit  fert  cuncta  Buds  acies ;  quod  cum  pace  dictum  sit  Noniuumoram 
inviotiasimsB  nationis."    So  Guy,  444  ; 

"  Nonnanxu  fngiunt,  dona  tegunt  cUpei." 
(On  the  difference  in  the  order  of  eyents  between  William  and  Guy  see 
Appendix  KK.)  Of.  Eadmer  (5,  6,  copied  by  Roger  of  Howden,  Bromton, 
and  others) ;  "  De  quo  proelio  testantur  adhuc  Franci  qui  interfnennt, 
quoniam,  lic^t  varius  casus  hie  inde  ezstiterit,  tamen  tanta  strages  ac  fbga 
Normannorum  fuit,  ut  victoria  quA  potiti  sunt  yer^  et  absque  dubio  solo 
miraculo  Dei  adscribenda  sit."  •  See  rol.  i.  p.  301.  ■  lb.  p.  434- 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.    '*  Gredidere  Normanni  Ducem  ac  dominum 
cecidisse." 
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He  tore  his  helmet  fix)m  his  headj^  and  with  his  look  ohap.zt. 
and  his  Toioe^  he  called  back  his  men  to  the  attack. 
"Madmen/'  he  cried,  '^ behold  me.  Why  flee  ye?  Death 
is  behind  you,  victory  is  before  you.  I  live,  and  by 
Ood's  grace  I  will  conquer.'^  ^  With  a  spear,  snatched, 
it  may  be,  from  some  comrade,  he  met  or  pursued  the 
fugitives,  driving  theni  back  by  main  force  to  the  work.^ 
Yet  one  version  tells  us  that  at  this  very  moment  a 
counsellor  of  flight  was  at  his  side.  One  Norman  poet 
has  sung  how  Eustace  of  Boulogne  bade  William  turn 
his  rein,  and  not  rush  on  upon  certain  death.^  K  such 
counsels  were  ever  g^ven,  they  were  cast  aside  with 
scorn ;  the  bold  words  and  gestures  of  the  Duke  restored 
the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  his  knights  once  more  pressed 
on,  sword  in  hand,^  round  him.  His  brother  the  Bishop 
meanwhile  rode,  mace  in  hand,  to  another  quarter,  and 
called   back  to  their  duty  another  party   of  fugitives.^ 

^  Win.  Pict.  134.  "  Nudato  insuper  oapite  detmctAqae  galeA."  So  Guy, 
448  ;  *'  Inttus  galeft  niidat  et  ipse  caput."  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15,  be  simply 
nuses  his  noeo-pieoe.  IRiis  was  perhaps  the  real  action,  which  it  was  hard 
to  describe  in  an  heroic  fihshion. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  449.  "  Vultam  Normannis  dat,  yerba  precantia  GkJlis.'^ 

'  WilL  Plot.  u.  8.  ''  Me,  inquit,  ciroumspicite.  Yivo,  et  Tincam,  opita- 
lante  Deo.  Qiue  vobis  dementia  fugam  soadet !"  &c.  Hie  exact  words  are 
of  course  given  differently  in  different  accounts. 

*  lb.  "  Fugientibus  occurrit  et  obstitit,  yerberans  ant  minans  hastA."  So 
Ony,  445 ;      **  Dux  nbi  penipexit  quod  gens  sua  victa  reoedit, 

Occurrens  iUi  signa  ferendo  manu, 
Increpat  et  ciedit,  retinet,  constringit  et  hastA." 
Yet  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the  Tapestry  (pi.  15,  "Hie  est  Willelm  Dux  '*) 
shows  him  in  the  most  marked  way  with  his  mace. 

*  On  the  part  taken  by  Eustace  in  the  battle,  see  Appendix  KK. 

*  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15,  all  William*s  immediate  comrades  ^t  this  point, 
except  Eustace,  are  shown  with  drawn  swords. 

"*  Roman  de  Ron,  13343  > 

"  Quant  Odes  li  boen  corunez,  Issi  fnrent  ass^ur^, 

Ki  de  Baieues  ert  sacrez,  Ne  se  sunt  mie  remu^. 

Poinst,  si  lor  dist,  Estez,  estez ;  Odes  revint  puignant  ari^ 

S^ez  en  pais,  ne  vos  movez  ;  TJ  la  bataille  esteit  plus  fi^re, 

K*aiez  poor  de  nule  rien.  Ferment  i  a  11  jor  valu.** 

Kar  se  Dez  plaist  nos  yeincron  bien. 
I  i  2 
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OHAP.  XV. 

The 
Bretons 
turn  on 
their  par- 
Buem. 


Second 

great 

attack; 

pergonal 

exploits  of 

William. 


William 
seeks  out 
Harold; 


but  is  UD- 
horsed  by 
the  spear 
of  Gyrth. 


Encouraged  by  this  turn  in  the  fight^  the  Breton  infSantiy 
themselves^  chased  as  they  were  across  the  field  by  the 
over-daring  English,  now  turned  and  cut  their  pursuers  in 
pieces.^  Order  was  soon  again  established  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  the  assailants,  and  William  and  Odo^  with 
all  their  host^  pressed  on  to  a  second  and  more  terrible 
attack. 

A  new  act  in  the  awful  drama  of  that  day.  has  now 
begfun.  The  Duke  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  own  Nor- 
mans, again  pressed  towards  the  Standard.  Now  came 
what  was  perhaps  the  fiercest  exchange  of  handstrokes  in 
the  whole  battle.  As  in  the  old  Roman  legend,^  the 
main  stress  of  the  fight  fell  on  three  valiant  brethren  on 
either  side.  William,  Odo,  and  Robert  pressed  on  to  the 
attack,  while  Harold,  Gyrth,  and  Leofwine  stood  ready  to 
defend.  The  Duke  himself,  his  relics  round  his  neck, 
spurred  on  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  English  King.  A 
few  moments  more,  and  the  mighty  rivals  might  have 
met  &ce  to  £Eice,  and  the  war-club  of  the  Bastard  might 
have  clashed  against  the  lifted  axe  of  the  Emperor  of 
BritaiQ.  That  Harold  shrank  from  such  an  encounter  we 
may  not  deem  for  a  moment.  But  a  heart,  if  it  might  be, 
even  loftier  than  his  own  beat  high  to  save  him  from 
such  a  risk.  In  the  same  heroic  spirit  in  which  he  had 
already  offered  to  lead  the  host  on  what  seemed  a  desperate 

He  IB  yexy  plainly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15  ;  ''  Hie  Odo  Episoopus, 
baculum  tenens,  confortat  pueros."  Odo  is  most  prominent  in  the  two 
authorities  connected  with  his  own  church. 

^  Will.  Pict.  134.    "Exardentes  Kormanni,  et  circumyenientes  millia 
aliquot  insequuta  se,  memento  deleverunt  ea,  ut  ne  quidem  unus  super- 
esset."    But  Gruy  (463)  seems  to  include  other  parts  of  the  army  ^so  ; 
"  Post  ilium  reliqui  feriunt  ad  corda  reversi ; 
Tires  assumunt  rejiciendo  metum. 
Ut  stipules  flammis  pereunt  spirantibus  auris, 
Sic  a  Francigenis,  Anglica  turba,  ruis." 
'  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  in  Livy 
(i.  34) ;  "  Forte  in  duobus  turn  ezercitibus  erant  trigemini  fratres,  nee  state 
nee  Tiribus  dispares." 
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enterprise/  the  Earl  of  the  East-Angles  pressed  forward  to  chap.  xv. 
give,  if  need  be,  his  own  life  for  his  King  and  brother. 
Before  William  eonld  come  to  handstrokes  with  Harold, 
perhaps  before  he  could  even  reach  the  barricade,  a  spear, 
hurled  by  the  hand  of  Gryrth,  checked  his  progress.     The 
weapon  so  far  missed  its  aim  that  the  Duke  was  himself 
unhurt.      But  his  noble  Spanish  horse,  the  first  of  three 
that  died  under  him  that  day,  fell  to  the  ground.'    But 
Duke  William  could  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  on  horseback.^ 
Indeed  on  foot  he  had  a  certain  advantage.    He  could  press 
closer  to  the  barricade,  and  could  deal  a  nearer  and  surer 
blow.     And  a  near  and  sure  blow  he  did  deal.     William  Hand  to 
rose  to  his  feet ;  he  pressed  straight  to  seek  the  man  who attbe  W- 
had  so  nearly  slain  him.    Duke  and  Earl  met  &ce  to  face,  ^j^^^' 
and  the  English  hero  fell  crushed  beneath  the  stroke  of  kilkOprrth 
the  Duke's  mace.^    The  day  might  seem  to  be  turning  own  hAnd. 
against  England,  when  a  son  of  Oodwine  had  fallen ;  nor 
did  the  blow  come  singly.     Gyrth  had  &llen  by  a  fate 
worthy  of  such  a  spirit,  a  fate  than  which  none  could  be 
more  glorious;  he  had  died  in  the  noblest  of  causes  and  by 
the  hand  of  the  mightiest  of  enemies.    Nor  did  he  fall 
alone ;  close  at  his  side,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment, 

^  See  aboye,  p.  434. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  471  ; 

'*  HenJdi  frater,  non  territus  ore  leonis^ 

Nomine  Gremt,  RegiB  traduce  progenitns, 
Librando  teluxn  celeri  voUtante  laoerto, 

Eminus  emiflso  cagpide  corpiu  eqni 
Ynlnerat,  atque  Duoem  peditem  bellare  coegit; 
Sed  pedes  effectus  dimicat  et  melibB." 
80  Will.  Piot.  136.  "  Equi  tree  cecidenint  sub  eo  confosBi.    Ter  ille  desi- 
luit  intrepidiis,  nee  diu  mora  vectorial  inulta  remansit/'    So  Will.  MalmB. 
iii.  344.  "  Dam  ubique  seevit,  ubique  infirendet^  tres  equos  lectissimoB  sub 
ae  confoMOB  eA  die  amimt.**    I  find  no  account  of  the  third  unhoraing. 

*  Od.  ix.  49  ; 

ityZpdai  /uifpra^cu,  Kal  Mt  xph  vc^k  i6rra. 

*  On  the  difierent  accounts  of  the  death  of  Gyrth,  see  Appendix  KK. 
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oBAP.  zY.  Leofwine^  fighting  sword  iu  hand,  was  smitten  to  the  earth 
Lrof^^  by  an  unnamed  assailant^  perhaps  by  the  mace  of  the 
Prelate  of  Bayenx  or  by  the  lance  of  the  Connt  of  Mortain.* 
A  dark  cloud  indeed  seemed  to  have  gathered  oyer  the 
destinies  of  the  great  West-Saxon  house.  Of  the  valiant 
band  of  sons  who  had  surrounded  Godwine  on  the  great 
day  of  his  return,  Harold  now  stood  alone.  By  a  &te  of 
special  bitterness^  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  fiedl 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  deed  of  Metaums 
had  been^  as  it  were^  wrought  beneath  the  eyes  of  Hanni- 
bal ;  ^  Achilleus  had  looked  on  and  seen  the  doom  of  his 
Patroklos  and  his  Antilochos.  The  fate  of  England  now 
rested  on  the  single  heart  and  the  single  arm  of  her 
King. 

But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  still  fiu*  from  being  deter- 
mined.   The  two  Earls  had  fallen^  but  the  fight  at  the 
barricades  went  on  as  fiercely  as  before.    The  men  of  the 
Earldoms  of  the  two  fallen  chiefii  relaxed  not  because  of 
the  loss  of  their  oaptains.    The  warriors  of  Kent  and  Essex 
WilliAm     fought  manfully  to  avenge  their  leader.^    As  for  the  Duke, 
hone  from  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^>  ^^  enemy  as  dangerous  on  foot  as 
Jj^^*®^when  mounted  on  his  destrier.     But  Norman  and  horse 
could  not  long  be  severed.     William  called  to  a  knight  of 
Maine  to  g^ve  up  his  charger  to  his  sovereign.     Was  it 
cowardice,  was  it  disloyalty  to  the  usurper  of  the  rights 
of  the  old  Cenomannian  house,  which  made  the  knight  of 


^  The  death  of  Leof  wine  as  well  as  of  Gyrth  is  placed  at  this  point  in 
the  Tapestiy,  pi.  14. 

*  Liv.  xzviL  49.  '*  Ibi,  ut  patre  Hamilcare  et  Hannibale  fratre  dignum 
erat,  pugnans  oecidit."  Compare  the  reception  of  the  news  by  Tr^*»TT^>>^^  in 
o.  51. 


*  Roman  de  Bon,  13874 ; 

"  Lk  h  la  presse  ert  plus  espesse, 
Dk  oil  de  Kent  h  cQ  d'Essesse 
A  merveille  se  cnmbateient. 


E  li  Nonnanz  nuer  faiseient^ 
En  BOS  les  fiuseient  retraire, 
Ke  lor  poeient  grant  mal  &ire." 
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Maine  refuse  to  dismount  at  William's  bidding?^    But  a  gsap.  xv. 
blow  from  the  Duke's  hand  brought  the  disobedient  rider 
to  the  gronnd,^  and  William^  again  mounted^  was  soon 
again  dealing  wounds  and  death  among  the  defenders  of 
England.^    But  the  deed  and  the  fate  of  Gyrth  were  soon 
repeated.    The  spear  of  another  Englishman  brought  Wil- 
liam's second  horse  to  the  ground^  and  he  too^  like  the 
East- Anglian  Earl^  paid  the  penalty  of  his  exploit  by  death 
at  the  Duke's  own  hand.'^    Count  Eustace  had  by  this  time 
better  learned  how  to  win  the  favour  of  his  great  ally. 
His  horse  was  freely  offered  to  the  Duke;   a  knight  of 
his  own  following  did  him  the  same  good  service^  and 
Duke  and  Count  pressed  vigorously  on  against  the  Eng- 
lish lines.^    The  struggle  was  hard;  but  the  advantage 
still  remained  with  the  English.     The  second  attack  had  Partial  niC" 
indeed  to  some  extent  prevailed.     Not  only  had  the  Eng-  i^nchmoi 
lish  suflRsred  a  personal  loss  than  which  one  loss  only  could  ^^^^f 
have  been  greater,  but  the  barricade  was  now  in  some 

*  Wid.  Amb.  489 ; 

**  Ble  timens  csedem  negat  illi  ferre  aalatem  ; 
Nam  pavitat  mortem,  ceu  lepus  ante  canem.*^ 
But  the  other  motive  is  jiut  as  likely  in  one  "ex  Cenomannomm  pro- 
genitnt  genere." 
»  lb.  49'  ; 

"  Dux  memor,  ut  miles  subit6  se  yertit  ad  ilium. 
Per  nasam  galesa  concitus  aodpiens, 
Ynltnm  tellnri,  plantas  ad  sidera  yolvit ; 
Sic  sibi  concessum  scandere  cnrrit  eqwim.** 
Mark  the  mention  of  the  nou-^pitcet  so  conspicnons  in  the  Tapestry. 

•  lb.  501 ; 

"  Postqnam  faetus  eqnes  Dux  est^  moz  acrihs  hostes 
Ynlnerat,  aggreditur,  ftilminat,  insequitnr." 

*  lb.  505-518.    The  Englishman  is  described  as 

"  Filius  Hellocis,  yir  celer  et  ikcilis." 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  identify  him. 

•  1^.535; 

"  Talibus  auspiciis  Comes  et  Dux  associati, 

Quo  magis  arma  micant,  bella  simul  repetunt.*' 
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OBAP.  XV.  places  broken  down.^    The  French  on  the  ri^ht  had  heeai 
specially  active  and  suocessfol  in  this  work.    And  specially 
disting^shed  among  them  was  a  party  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  youthful  Norman  warrior^  Robert  the  son  of 
the  old  Roger  of  Beaumont.^    They  had  perhaps  met  with 
a  less  vigorous  resistance^  while  the  main  hopes  and  fears 
of  every  Englishman  must  have  gathered  round  the  great 
personal  struggle  which  was  going  on  beneath  the  Standard. 
Still   those  who  were   most   successful  had   as  yet   tri- 
umphed only  over  timber^  and  not  over  men.     The  shield- 
wall  still  stood  behind  the  palisade^  and  every  Frenchman 
who  had  pressed  within  the  English  enclosure  had  paid 
bat  the       for  his  daring  with  his  life.^    The  English  lines  were  as 
f^^re.    unyielding  as  ever;   and  though  the  second  attack  had 
puiBed.       heeia  less  completely  unsuccessful  than  the  first,  it  was 
still  plain  that  to  scale  the  hill  by  any  direct  attack  of 
the  Norman  horsemen  was  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
WOliam'B        But  the  generalship  of  William,  his  ready  eye,  his  quick 
of  ^e        thought,  his  dauntless  courage,  never  failed  him.     In  the 
fll^k^       Norman  character  the  fox  and  the  lion  were  mingled  in 
nearly  equal  proportions ;  *  strength  and  daring  had  failed, 
but  the  object  might  perhaps  still  be  gained  by  stratagem.^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  134.  '*  Patuerunt  tamen  in  eos  yi»  inoisaB  per  divems  partes 
fortiflsiinoram  militum  ferro." 

*  lb.  "Tiro  quidam  NornuuiDns  Robertus,  Rogerii  de  BeUo-Monte 
fiUiu  .  .  .  prGelium  illo  die  primum  ezperienB,  egit  quod  etemandmn  enet 
laude,  cnm  legione  quam  in  dextro  comu  duzit  imiens  ac  stemens  magni 
com  andadA."  Waoe  (1346a)  seemingly  confounds  Robert  with  bis  father 
Roger,  who  was  not  there.  See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  239,  and  above,  p.  384. 
Mark  how  the  allies  and  mercenaries  are  put  under  Norman  officers. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  1 3941  ; 

"  Jk  Normant  ne  s*i  embastist,        Fust  par  hache,  fust  par  gisarme, 
Ke  Talme  k  hunte  ne  perdist,       U  par  machue  u  par  altre  arme." 

*  See  above,  p.  161. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  421  ; 

"  Nee  penetrare  valent  spissum  nemus  Angligenamm, 
Ni  tribuat  vires  viribus  ingenium." 
(The  metaphor  of  the  "nemus"  or  "silva**  runs  throughout  Guy's  de- 
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William  had  marked,  with  pleasure  that  ihe  late  flight  ohap.  xv. 
of  his  troops  had  beguiled  a  portion  of  the  English  to 
forsake  their  firm  array  and  their  strong  position.^  He 
had  marked  with  equal  pleasure  that  some  impression 
had  at  last  been  made  on  the  English  defences.  If  by 
any  means  any  large  portion  of  the  English  army  could 
be  drawn  down  from  the  heights^  an  entrance  might  be 
made  at  the  points  where  the  barricade  was  abeady  weak- 
ened. He  therefore  yentured  on  a  daring  stratagem.  If 
his  army,  or  a  portion  of  it,  pretended  flight,  the  English 
would  be  tempted  to  pursue;  the  pretended  fugitives  would 
turn  upon  their  pursuers,  and  meanwhile  another  division 
might  reach  the  summit  through  the  gap  thus  left  open. 
He  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  and  they  were  fiuthfully 
and  skilfully  obeyed.  A  portion  of  the  army,  seemingly  the 
left  wing^  which  had  so  lately  fled  in  earnest,  now  again 
turned  in  apparent  flight.^  Undismayed  by  the  &te  ofTheEng- 
their  comrades  who  had  before  broken  their  lines,  therigbt^oome 
English  on  the  right  wing,  mainly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ^®^^  "** 
irregular  levies,  rushed  down  and  pursued  them  with  shouts 
of  deli^t.'^    But  the  men  of  Britanny,  Poitou,  and  Maine 


scription.)    So  William  of  Malmeabury  (ii.  a  18)  speaka  of  Harold  as  being 
"astotiA  Willelmi  drcumyentuB." 

*  Will.  Pict.  135.  "Meminerunt  quam  optatse  rei  paulld  aote  fuga 
dederit  occacdonem." 

'  Hie  BreviB  Belatio  however  (7)  calls  them  "cuneos  Nonnaonorum  fere 
nsqne  ad  mille  eqtdtei."  But  be  adds  that  they  were  "  ex  alterft  parte  "  from 
the  Duke's  own  post. 

'  Will.  Pict.  U.S.  "  Animadvertentes  Normanni,  sociaque  tnrba^,  non 
absque  nimio  sui  incommodo  hoetem  tantum  simul  resistentem  superari 
posse,  terga  dederunt,  fugam  ex  industriA  simulantee.** 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (4^5)  marks  clearly  what  troops  they  were  who  broke 
their  order ; 

"  Bustica  laetatur  gens  et  superftsse  putabat, 
Post  tergum  nudis  insequitur  gladiis.*' 
William  of  Poitiers  (135)  is  here  very  graphic ;  "  Barbaris  cum  spe  yic- 
toriaa  ingens  Istitia  exorta  est.    Sese  cohortantes  exsultant^  clamore  noetros 
maledictis  increpabant,  et  minabantur  cunctos  illico  ruitnros  esse." 
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oBAP.  zv.  had  now  better  learned  their  lesson.    They  turned  on  &e 
^  pursuing  English;  the  parts  of  the  combatants  were  at 

tarn.         once  reTcrsed^  and  the  pursuers  now  themselves  fled  in 
earnest.^    Yet^  undisciplined  and  foolhardy  as  their  con- 
duct had  been,  they  must  haye  had  some  wary  leaders 
among  them,  for  they  found  the  means  to  take  a  special 
reyenge  for  the  fraud  which  had  been  played  off  upon  them. 
Stuid  of     Hie  importance  of  the  small  outlying  hill  now  came  into 
atthefe-    f^l  pl^J*    Either  its  defenders  had  never  left  it^  or  a 
^^^^  ^^  party  of  the  fugitives  contrived  to  rally  and  occupy  it. 
At  all  events  it  was  occupied  and  gallantly  defended  by 
a  body  of  light-armed  English.^    With  a  shower  of  darts 
and  stones  they  overwhelmed  a  body  of  French  who  at- 
Great         tacked  them ;  not  a  man  of  the  party  was  left.    Another 
^^e        party  of  English,  evidently  consisting  of  the  levies  of  the 

Se  witern  ^^^^^^l^^^^^l^  ^"^  ^^  8^^  ^  ^M®  ^^  knowledge  of 
r»Tine.  the  country  to  the  best  advantage.  Thq^  made  their  way 
to  the  difficult  ground  to  the  west  of  the  hill,  to  the  steep 
and  thickly-wooded  banks  of  the  small  ravine.  Here  the 
light-arined  English  turned  and  made  a  stand;  the  Frendi 
horsemen,  recklessly  pursuing,  came  tumbling  head  over 
heels  into  the  chasm,  where  they  were  slaughtered  in  such 

^  Will.  Pict.  135.  **Normuini  repento  regirati  eqois  ioteroeptoe  et 
inclaiios  nndique  maotavemnt,  nnllain  reUnquentes.'*  Brevis  Belatio,  8. 
"  KormMini,  qui  erant  cautiores  bello  quam  Angli,  mox  redienmt,  aiqae 
inter  iUoe  et  agmen  a  quo  ae  digjunxerant,  le  inmuBenmt."  Wid.  Amb.  433 ; 

"  Quiqae  iiigam  jrimiilant  lostaDtibuB  ora  retorqnent, 
Constrictos  oogunt  vertere  dona  ned. 
Pan  ibi  magna  perit,  pan  et  denaata  reaistit^ 
MtUia  namque  decern  ewU  ibiptuaa  necem." 

*  Will.  Malma.  iii.  242.  "  Ita  ingenio  eiitmrnventi,  pnloram  mortem  pro 
patritt  ultione  meniere :  nee  tamen  oltioni  busb  defiiere,  qain  crebru  00a- 
aiatentea,  de  inaeqaentibiiB  inaignea  dadia  aoerroe  &oen»it ;  nam,  ooeapato 
tumulo,  Kormannoa,  calore  aaooenaoa  acriter  ad  aaperiora  nitentea,  in 
▼allem  dejioinnt,  levique  negotio  in  aubjeotoe  tela  toxqaentea,  lapidea 
rotantea,  onmea  ad  unum  fnndont.''  The  aoene  is  vividly  abown  in  the 
Tapeatry^  pi.  15,  and  the  defenden  of  tiie  UtUe  hill  are  all  light-anned. 
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numbers  that  the  groand  is  said  to  haye  been  made  level  osap.  xv. 
by  their  corpses.^ 

The  men  who  had  committed  the  great  error  of  pursuing  Fatal  error 
the  apparent  fugitives  had  thus^  as  far  as  they  themselves  ^it.  ^  ^^' 
were  concerned^  retrieved  their  error  skilfully  and  man- 
folly.    But  the  error  was  none  the  less  fatal  to  England. 
The  Duke's  great  object  was  now  gained ;  the  main  end  of 
Harold's  skilful  tactics  had  been  frustrated  by  the  incon- 
siderate ardour  of  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  troops. 
Through  the  rash  descent  of   the   light-armed    on   the 
rightj  the  whole  EngUsh  army  lost  its  vantage-ground. 
The  pursuing  English  had  left  the  most  easily  accessible 
portion  of  the  hill  open  to  the  approach  of  the  enemy .^ 
While  French  and  English  were  scattered  over  the  lower 
ground^  fighting   in    no  certain  order  and  with  varied 
success^  the  main  body  of  the  Normans  made  their  way  on  Hie  Nor- 
te the  hill^  no  doubt  by  the  gentle  slope  at  the  point  west  ^ihehUl 
of  the  present  buildings.^    The  great  advantage  of  the*®*^^***' 
ground  was  now  lost;  the  Normans  were  at  last  on  the 
hill.     Instead  of  having  to  cut  their  way  up  the  slope  and 
through  the  palisades^  they  could  now  charge  to  the  eastj 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  ground  in  their  &vour^ 
directly  against  the  defenders  of  the  Standard.     Still  the 

^  WilL  Malms,  iii.  341.  '*Item  foflBatnm  quoddam  pr»raptum,  com- 
pendiario  et  noto  sibi  transitu  evadentes,  tot  ibi  inimicorum  oonculcavere, 
ut  oomulo  cadaverum  planitiem  oampi  SBquarent.**  On  this  last  pro- 
▼erbial  saying,  see  aboye,  pp.  351,  369,  and  Appendix  CO.  This  scene  is 
most  viyidly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15  ;  "  Hio  oecidemnt  simnl  Angli 
et  Franci  in  prcslio."  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  erent 
later  in  the  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  See  Appendix  ElK. 
*  Wid.  Amb,  417 ; 

'<  Amotis  sanis  labuntur  dilaoerati, 

Silvaque  spissa  pritis  rarior  efflcitur." 
'  This  was  evidently  the  case,  and  this  is,  I  suppose,  what  Guy  of 
Amiens  means  in  his  somewhat  difficult  lines  (429) ; 

"  Gonspioit  ut  campum  oomu  tenuare  sinistrum, 
Intrandi  dextrum  quod  yia  laiga  patet." 
''  Dextrum  "  would  thus  mean  the  JfngUtk  right. 
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oHAP.  XV.  battle  was  far  from  being  over.    The  site  had  still  some 

2?w  ^*the  advantages  for  the  English.     The  hiU,  narrow  and  in  some 

bill-  places  with  steep  sides^  was  by  no  means  snited  for  the 

evolutions  of  cavalry^  andj  though  the  English  palisade 

was  gone^  the  English  shield-wall  was  still  a  formidable 

hindrance  in  the  way  of  the   assailants.     In  short  the 

position  which  the  keen  eye  of  Harold  had  chosen  stood 

him  in  good  stead  to  the  last.     Our  Norman  informants 

still  speak  with  admiration  of  the  firm  stand  made  by  the 

Close  com-  English.    It  was  still  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  surround  their 

Kormaiu    bristling  lines.    It  was  a  strange  warfare,  where  the  one 

^^^^^®  side  dealt  in  assaults  and  movements,  while  the  other,  as 

shield-wall,  if  fixed  in  the  ground,  withstood  them.     The  array  of  the 

English  was  so  close  that  they  moved  only  when  they  were 

dead,  they  stirred  not  at  all  while  they  were  alive.     The 

slightly  wounded  could  not  escape,  but  were  crushed  to 

death  by  the  thick  ranks  of  their  comrades.^    That  is  to 

say,  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  was  still  kept,  though  now 

without  the  help  of  the  barricades  or  the  full  advantage  of 

the  ground.    The  day  had  now  turned  decidedly  in  favour 

of  the  invaders ;  but  the  fight  was  still  fiur  from  being  over. 

It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  some  new  chance  of  warfare 

might  not  again  turn  the  balance  in  &vonr  of  England.^ 

The  Eng-        It  is  hard  to  tell  the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  the 

^J^^^^    Normans  gained  this  great  advantage.     But  it  was  pro- 

^  WilL  Pict.  135.  "  Fit  deinde  inaoliti  generis  pugna,  quam  altera  pan 
inoursibus  et  diversis  motibus  agit,  altera,  velut  humo  adfixa,  tolerat.  .  .  . 
Mortui  plus  dum  cadunt,  quam  vivi  moveri  yidentur.  Leyiter  saooiatos 
non  permittit  evadere,  sed  comprimendo  necat,  sodorum  densitas."  He  had 
before  said  (134),  "Ob  xumiam  densitatem  eonun  labi  vix  potoerunt 
interempti.*'    So  Guy,  417 ; 

**  Spiritibus  nequeunt  frustrata  cadayera  stemi, 
Nee  cedunt  yivis  oorpora  militibus  : 
Omne  cadayer  enixn,  yiti  licet  eyacuatum, 
Stat  yelut  illsesum,  possidet  atque  locum.** 
*  Will.  Pict.  u.  t.   ''  Reliquos  major!  cum  alacritate  aggressi  sunt,  aciem 
adhuc  horrendam  et  quam  difficiUimum  erat  circumyenire." 
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bably  about  three  in  the  afternoon^  the  hour  of  vespers.^  ohap.  xv. 
If  80^  the  fight  had  already  been  rag^g  for  six  hours^ 
and  as  yet  its  result  was  far  irom  certain.    But  the  last 
stage  of  the  battle  was  now  drawing  near.     The  English^ 
though   no  longer  entrenched,  had  still  the   fortress   of 
shields  to  trust  to^  but  gradually  the   line  became  less 
firmly  kept^  and  the  battle  seems  almost  to  have  changed 
into  a  series  of  single  combats.     It  is  probably  at  this  Penonai 
stage  that  we  should  place  most  of  the  many  personal  ^^  ^' 
exploits  recorded  of  various  warriors  on  both  sides.^    The 
names  of  the  Normans  are  preserved,  while  the  English, 
though  iiill  justice  is  done  to  their  valour,  remain  name- 
less.   Of  Harold  himself,  strange  to  say,  we  hear  nothing  Yftlonrand 
personally,  beyond  the  highest  general   eulogies   of  his  ^Harold. 
courage  and  conduct.     His  axe  was  the  weightiest;  his 
blows  were  the  most  terrible  of  all.    The  horse  and  his 
rider  gave  way  before  him,  cloven  to  the  ground  by  a 
single  stroke.^     He  played  the  part  alike  of  a  general  and 
of  a  private  soldier.     This  is  a  praise  which  must  have 
been  common  to  every  commander  of  those  times ;  still  it 
is  given  in  a  marked  way  both  to  William  and  to  Harold.^ 
But  the  two  rivals  never  actually  met.    William,  we  arePenoiud 
told,  sought  earnestly  to  meet  his  enemy  &ce  to  &ce,  but  wuiiam ; 
he  never  succeeded.'^    He  found  however  adversaries  hardly 

*  See  above,  p.  477.  Wace  makes  three  o'clock  the  time  when  William 
gaTe  the  order  to  shoot  up  into  the  air.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
must  have  been  much  nearer  sunset  when  that  order  was  given,  and  that  the 
hour  of  vespers  rather  marks  the  time  when  the  Normans  first  got  on  the  hill. 

*  Of  the  long  list  of  stories  of  this  kind  given  by  Wace  (13387  et  seqq.) 
I  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable. 

»  See  above,  p.  474,  note  i. 

*  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  342-344.  "Emicuit  ibi  virtus  amborum  ducum. 
Haroldns,  non  oontentus  munere  imperatorio  ut  hortaretnr  alios,  militis 
officium  sedulb  exequebatur.  .  .  .  Item  WiUelmus  suos  clamore  et  pmsentiA 
hortari,  ipse  primus  proourrere,  oonfertos  hostes  invadere.**  Cf .  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

'  Will.  Pict.  136.  "Giun  Heraldo,  tali  qualem  poemata  dicunt  Hectorem 
vel  Tumum,  non  minhs  auderet  WiUelmus  oongredl  singulari  certamine 
qnam  Adulles  cum  Hectore  vel  i£neas  cum  Tumo." 
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OHAP.  ZY.  less  terrible.  Like  Gyrth  earlier  in  the  fights  another 
Englishman^  whose  axe  had  been  dealing  death  around 
him,  now  met  the  Duke  in  single  combat.  William 
spurred  on  his  horse,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
mace;  the  Englishman  swerved,  he  avoided  the  stroke, 
and  lifted  his  own  axe  against  William.  The  Duke  bent 
himself;  the  axe  fell,  it  beat  iu  his  helmet  and  nearly 
struck  him  from  his  horse.  But  William  kept  his  seat ;  he 
aimed  another  blow  at  the  Englishman,  who  now  took 
shelter  among  his  comrades.  A  parly  of  the  Normans 
pressed  on,  singled  him  out,  and  pierced  him  through  and 
through  with  their  lances.^  Another  Englishman  smote  at 
the  Duke  with  his  spear,  but  William  was  beforehand  with 
him ;  before  the  blow  could  be  dealt,  a  stroke  of  the  war- 
dub  had  smitten  him  to  the  ground.^  Personal  enoounters 
of  this  sort  were  going  on  all  over  the  hill.  One  gigantic 
Englishman,  captain,  we  are  told,  of  a  hundred  men,^  did 
special  execution  among  the  enemy.  Beneath  his  blows, 
as  beneath  those  of  tiie  King,  horse  and  rider  fell  to  the 
ground;  the  Normans  stood  aghast  before  him,  tiU  a 
of  Roger  of  thrust  from  the  lance  of  Roger  of  Monigomery  left  him 
gomeiy.  stretched  on  the  earth.  Two  other  Englishmen,  sworn 
brothers  in  arms,  fought  side  by  side,  and  many  horses  and 
men  had  &llen  beneath  their  axes.  A  fVench  knight  met 
them  fiace  to  £ice;  for  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him  and 
he  thought  of  flight;  but  his  courage  returned;  he  raised 
his  shield  to  save  his  head  from  ihe  axes ;  he  pierced  one 
Englishman  through  with  his  lance;  as  the  Englishman 
fell,  the  lance  broke  in  his  body;  the  Frenchman  then 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13845-13872.  •  lb.  1391^13915. 

»  lb.  13388 ; 

"  Quant  an  Engleiz  vint  acorant ;  l>e  plnson  annes  atomex. 

En  sa  cumpaigne  out  chent  annes,      Hadie  noreacbe  out  mult  bde.'* 
It  has  been  roggested  that  this  centurion  may  have  been  a  hundred-man 
or  centenartus. 
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seized  a  maoe  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow^  and  smote  ohap.  xy. 
down  the  comrade  of  the  slain  man,  crashing  head-piece 
and  head  with  a  single  blow.^     One  gallant  Norman,  Death  of 
Bobert  Fitz-Emeis^  a  near  Irinsman  of  Balph  of  Tesson,  ^i^. 
died  in  a  more  daring  exploit  than  all.     He  galloped^  ^B^®^^* 
sword  in  hand^  right  towards  the  Standard  itself.     He 
sought  for  the  honour  of  beating  down  the  proud  ensign 
beneath  which  the  King  of  the  English  still  kept  his  post. 
More  than  one  Englishman  died  beneath  his  sword^  but  he 
was  soon  surrounded,  and  he  fell  beneath  the  axes  of  their 
comrades.     On  the  morrow  his  body  was  found  stretched 
in  death  at  the  foot  of  the  Standard.^ 

Other  tales  of  the  same  sort,   characteristic  at  least, 
whether  verbally  true  or  not,  abound  in  the  pages  of  the 
Norman  poet.    All  bear  witness  to  the  enduring  valour  dis- 
played on  both  sides,  and  to  the  fearful  execution  which  was 
wrought  by  the  national  English  weapon.    But  at  last  the  The  Eng- 
effects  of  this  sort  of  warfare  b^^  to  tell  on  the  English  sistance 
ranks.    There  could  have  been  no  greater  trial  than  thus  ■^*<*«^- 
to  bear  up,  hour  after  hour,  in  a  struggle  which  was  purely 
defensive.    The  strain,  and  the  consequent  weariness,  must 
have  been  incomparably  greater  on  their  side  than  on  that 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  13428-13461.    The  sworn  brotheihood  is  thus  de- 
scribed; 

"  Ki  s'esteient  Mmmpaignitf  Ensemble  debveient  aler. 

For  90  ke  bien  event  preisi^.        Li  nns  debyeit  I'altre  garder.** 
Of  their  axes  we  read,  as  of  that  of  Harold ; 

"  £n  lors  ools  ayeient  ley  to  As  Konnanz  feseient  granz  Dials, 

Doi  gisannes  lunges  h  l^es ;         Homes  tuoent  h  cheyals.*' 
It  is  hard  to  identify  any  of  these  stories  with  the  particular  groups  in  the 
Tapestry,  but  in  plates  15  and  16  seyeral  single  combats  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen,  which  well  illustrate  the  deadly  effect  of  the  English  axes. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13751-13764.    This  story  is  told  with  great  spirit. 
The  four  last  lines  run  ; 

"  Mais  H  Engleis  ravlrouerent,      lA  fu  troy^  quant  il  fu  quis, 
Od  lor  gisarmes  le  tuerent :         Lez  I'estandart  mort  et  occis." 
On  his  kindred  to  Balph  of  Tesson  (see  yoL  ii.  p.  256)  see  Preyost's  note, 
li.  265. 
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OHAP.  XT.  of  their  aflsailants.  It  may  well  have  been  in  sheer  relief 
from  physical  exhaustion  that  we  read^  now  that  there  wa« 
no  artificial  defence  between  them  and  their  enemies^  of 
Englishmen  rushing  forward  from  their  ranks^  bounding 
like  a  stag^  and  thus  finding  opportunity  for  the  personal 
encounters  which  I  have  been  describing.^  Gradu^ly^  after 
so  many  brave  warriors  had  fallen,  resistance  grew  &Jnter  ;^ 
but  still  even  now  the  fate  of  the  battle  seemed  doubtful. 
Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  England  had  died^  but 
not  a  man  had  fled ;  the  Standard  still  waved  as  proudly 
The  battlo  as  ever;  the  E^ng  still  fought  beneath  it.^  While  Harold 
while  livedj  while  the  horse  and  his  rider  still  fell  beneath  his 
^^^^  ue^  the  heart  of  England  failed  not,  the  hope  of  EngLmd 
had  not  wholly  passed  away.  Around  the  two-fold  ensigns 
the  war  was  still  fiercely  raging,  and  to  that  point  every 
eye  and  every  arm  in  the  Norman  host  was  directed.  The 
battle  had  raged  ever  since  nine  in  the  mornings  and 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  13395  ; 

"  En  Ui  bataille  el  primer  front.  En  vint  saillant  plus  tost  ke  cers." 
La  u  Kormanz  plus  espez  sont. 
This  encounter  (described  by  Wace,  13387-13433)  is  worth  notice  on 
several  grounds.  I  have  quoted  some  lines  aboye,  p.  494.  The  English- 
man is  at  last  killed  by  Roger  of  Montgomery,  who  exclaims,  **  Feres, 
Franceiz."  M.  Pluquet  (ii.  227)  here  comments  on  the  Norman  Roger 
calling  his  men  "French/*  The  name  of  " Fraud"  (see  above,  p.  419) 
would  take  in  all  William's  followers,  but  Roger  of  MontgomeTy  was 
(see  above*  p.  459)  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  distinctly  French 
contingent. 

*  Will.  Pict.  135.    "Languent  Angli,  et  quasi  reatum  ipso  defecta 
confitentes  vindictam  patiuntur."    So  Guy,  527  ; 

"  Amborum  gladiis  campus  rarescit  ab  Anglis, 
Defluit  et  numerus,  nutat  et  atteritur, 
Corruit  appositft  ceu  sUva  minuta  seouri. 
Sic  nemus  AngUgentlm  ducitur  ad  nihilum." 
«  Wid.  Amb.  533  ; 

'* .  .  .  Dux  prospexit  Regem  super  aidua  mentis 
Acriter  instantes  dilacerare  suos." 
Will.  Malms,  iii  14a.     ''Valuit  hesc  viciasitudo,  modd  illis  modd  istis 
vincentibus,  quanthm  Haroldi  vita  moram  fecit.'* 
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eTening  was  now  drawing  in.^    New  efforts^  new  devioes^  ohap.  xv. 

were  needed  to  overoome  the  resistance  of  the  English, 

diminished  as  were  their  numbers,  and  wearied  as  they  were 

witii  the  livelong  toil  of  that  awful  day.     The  Duke  The  anshem 

ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  up  in  the  air,  that  their  arrows  the  air. 

might,  as  it  were,  fall  straight  from  heaven.^     The  effect 

was  inmiediate  and  fearful.    No  other  device  of  the  wily 

Duke  that  day  did  such  frightful  execution.     Helmets  were 

pierced;   eyes  were  put  out;   men  strove  to  guard  their 

heads  with  their  shields,^  and,  in  so  doing,  they  were  of 

course  less  able  to  wield  their  axes.    And  now  the  supreme 

moment  drew  near.    There  was  one  point  of  the  hill  at 

which  the  Norman  bowmen  were  bidden  specially  to  aim 

with  their  truest  skill.    As  twilight  was  coming  on,  a 

mighiy  shower  of  arrows^  was  launched  on  its  deadly  errand 

against  the  defenders  of  the   Standard*     There   Harold 

still  fought;^    his  shield  bristled  with  Norman  shafts; 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "  Ab  horft  die!  tertift  usque  noctb  crepusculiiiii  siiis 
adyenariig  restitit  fortissimo,  et  seipsom  pngnando  tarn  fortiter  defendit  et 
tarn  strenuO  ut  viz  ab  hostili  interimi  posset  agmine."  ^  Od.  ix.  56 ; 
6^pa  fi^tf  ^cbf  ^y  Koi,  acfcro  Uphr  t|/tap, 

lilLos  V  1i4\tos  furwiavrro  ^ovAvrMf, 

Kol  r6r€  9^  Kiicorcs  icXiivy  Za/jdirtarrts  *Ax(uo^. 

*  See  the  fbll  aooount  in  the  Roman  de  Boa,  13275-13296.  So  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763);  "Docuit  igitur  Dux  Willielmus  yiros 
sagittaiios  ut  non  in  bostem  directs,  sed  in  alSra  surium  sagittas  emitterent, 
cuDeum  hoctilem  sagittis  csecarent,  quod  Anfclis  magno  fuit  detrimento.** 
Henry  is  copied  by  Ralph  of  Diss,  ^  Scriptt.  480,  and  Brumton,  960. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13387  ; 

"  Quant  li  saetes  reveneienty  Et  k  plusors  les  oilz  crevoent ; 

De  sor  les  testes  lor  chaeient,  Ne  n*osoent  les  oils  ovrir, 

Chi^  h  viaires  lor  per9oent»  Ne  lor  viaires  descoyrir.** 

*  lb.  13393; 

"Saetes  plus  espessement  Yoloent  ke  pluie  par  Tent." 

So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (u.  s.),  who  is  again  followed  by  Ralph  and 
Bromton ;  "  Interea  totus  imber  sagittariorum  ceddit  circa  Begem 
Haraldum,  et  ipse  in  oculo  percussus  oorruit.*' 

*  Wid.  Amb.  543  ; 

"  Per  nimias  cxdes  nam  bellioa  jura  tenentes 
Heraldus  oogit  pergere  oamis  iter.** 

VOL.  III.  X  k 
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OHAP.  ZV. 


Harold 
wounded 
in  the  eye 
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abled. 
6  p.m. 
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Dragon 
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but  he  was  still  anwonnded  and  unwearied.  At  last  another 
arrow,  more  charged  with  destiny  than  its  fellows^  went  still 
more  truly  to  its  mark.  Falling  like  a  bolt  firom  heavenj 
it  pierced  the  King's  right  eye;  he  clutched  oonyulsively 
at  the  weapon^  he  broke  off  the  shafts  his  axe  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  he  sank  in  agony  at  the  foot  of  the 
Standard.^  The  King  was  thus  disabled^  and  the  &te 
of  the  day  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Twenty  knights 
now  bound  themselves  to  lower  or  to  bear  off  the  ensigns 
which  still  rose  as  proudly  as  ever  while  Harold  lay  dying 
beneath  them.  But  his  comrades  still  fought;  most  of 
the  twenty  paid  for  their  venture  with  their  lives^  but 
the  survivors  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  Harold's  own 
Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man  was  beaten  to  the  earth ; 
the  golden  Dragon^  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  iBlfred^ 
was  carried  off  in  triumph.^    But  Harold^  though  dis- 


>  Roman  de  Bou,  13297  ; 
"  Isei  avint  k*une  saete 
Ki  de  vers  li  del  ert  chaete, 
F^ri  Heraut  de  bus  Toil  dreit, 
Ki  I'un  des  oilz  li  a  toleit ; 


E  Herant  I'a  par  air  traite, 
Get^  a  les  mains,  si  Ta  fraite. 
For  li  chief  ki  I'a  doln 
S'est  apuitf  sor  son  escn.*' 


This  scene,  the  turning-point  of  all  English  history,  is  vividly  shown  in  the 
Tapestry,  pi.  16.  Waoe  places  it  too  early  in  the  battle.  William  of 
Poitiers  and  the  English  writers  do  not  mention  the  manner  of  the  King*8 
death.  All  that  Florence  can  utter  is  "heu,  ipsemet  oeddit  cre|>u8culi 
tempore."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  34a)  says,  "  Jactu  sagittie  violato 
oerebro  procubuit,"  and  in  the  next  chapter,  after  describing  Harold's 
exploits  (see  above,  p.  474),  how  eveiy  Norman  who  came  near  him  was 
cut  down,  adds  the  remarkable  expression,  *' quapropter,  ut  dixi,  eminiis 
letali  arundine  ictus  mortem  implevit."  Compare — ^if  any  comparison  be 
not  sacrilege— the  death  of  Biehard,  son  of  Richard  King  of  the  Romans. 
at  the  siege  of  Berwick  in  1296  (Walt.  Hem.  ii.  98)  ;  "Ibi  corniit  frato- 
Comitis  Comubia,  miles  strenuissimus  [Harold's  own  epithet],  qni  qnnm  ad 
hostes  caput  in  altum  erigeret,  in  ipsum  oculari  aperturi  galee  peroaasas 
telo,  oonfestim  oeddit  et  expiravit."  Between  1066  and  1296  the  noae- 
piece  had  been  exchanged  for  the  vizor. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  763  C.  "Vif^ti  autem  equitea  strenmasimi 
fidem  suam  dederunt  invioem  quod  Anglorum  catervam  pemunpentes 
ugnum  regium  quod  vocatur  Standard  arriperent.  Quod  dum  faceirait, 
plures  eorum  oodsi  sunt ;  pars  autem  eorum,  viA  gladiis  &ctA,  Standard 
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abled,  still  breathed ;  four  knights  rushed  upon  him  and  chap.  xv. 
despatched  him  with  various  wounds.^    The  Latin  poet  Harold 
of  the  battle  describes  this  inglorious  exploit  with  great  bj^^tutaoe 
glee.     One  of  the  four  was  Eustace;  in  such  a  cowardly  "j^ ^^"^ 
deed  of  butchery  he  might  deem  that  he  was  repeating 
his  old  exploit  at  Dover*     Nor  are  we  amazed  to  find  the 
son  of  Guy  of  Ponthieu  foremost  in  doing  despite  to  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  father's  prisoner.     But  one 
blushes  to  see  men  bearing  the  lofty  names  of  Giffard  and 
Montfort,  names  soon  to  be  as  familiar  to  English  as  to 
Norman  ears^  taking  a  share  in  such  low-minded  vengeance 
on  a  jG^en  foe.^    The  deeds  of  the  four  are  enumerated, 
but  we  know  not  how  to  apportion  them  among  the  actors. 
One  thrust  pierced  through  the  shield  of  the  dying  King 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast;  another  assailant  finished 
the  work  by  striking  off  his  head  with  his  sword.   But  even 
this  vengeance  was  not  enough.    A  third  pierced  the  dead  Inaolta 
body  and  scattered  about  the  entrails;^  the  fourth^  comings  hii  dead 
it  would  seem^  too  late  for  any  more  efficient  share  in  the  ^^^* 

aspOTtaTit."    But  ii  would  seem  from  Waoe  thai  it  was  rather  the  Dragon 
which  was  carried  off  (13956) ; 

"  L*estendart  unt  k  terre  mis,  S 11  meiUor  de  ses  anus ; 

£t  11  Reis  Heraut  unt  occis  Li  gonfimon  k  or  unt  pris." 

So  direcUj  after  (15965);  "£  I'estendart  out  abata."    And  so  again, 
14013. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  G.  "  Imimpens  autem  multitudo  equitom 
Begem  vulneratum  intezfecit.** 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (537)  gives  their  names.  Eustace  has  been  already 
mentioned ; 

"  Alter  ut  Hectoridesj  Pontivi  nobilis  lueres ; 
Hoe  comitatur  Hugo  promptus  in  officio; 
Quartus  GUfardus  patris  a  cognomine  diotus ; 
Regis  ad  ezitium  quattuor  arma  ferunt." 

*  Compare  the  four  murderers  of  Saint  Thomas,  who  however  needed  a 
fifth,  and  that  a  clerical  hand,  to  imitate  this  particular  act  of  brutality. 
Will.  FiL  Steph.  303.  '*Quidam  Hugo  de  Horsea^  cognomento  Malus 
Clericus,  sancti  martyxis  prooumbentis  oollum  pede  comprimens,  a  con- 
oavitate  corone  amputate,  cum  mucrone  cruorem  et  cerebrum  extrahebat." 
Of.  Edw.  Grim,  77 ;  Reg.  Pont.  168. 

Guy  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  wound  ^m  the  arrow. 
K  k  !2 
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oHAP.  xv,  deed,  cut  off  the  Eling's  leg  as  he  lay  dead.^  Such  was  the 
measure  which  the  boasted  chivalry  of  Normandy  meted 
out  to  a  prince  who  had  never  dealt  harshly  or  cruelly 
by  either  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  foe.  But  we  must  add, 
in  justice  to  the  Conqueror^  that  he  pronounced  the  last 
and  most  brutal  insult  to  be  a  base  and  cowardly  act^  and 
he  expelled  the  perpetrator  from  his  army.^ 


The  The  blow  had  gone  truly  to  its  mark ;  but  still  aU  was 

and  House-  i^ot  over.  Harold  had  fallen,  as  his  valiant  brothers  had 
'•^  '^^^  fallen  before  him.  The  event  too  truly  showed  that  Eng- 
land  had  &llen  with  the  sons  of  Oodwine ;  that^  as  ever 
in  this  age^  eveiything  turned  on  the  life  of  one  man, 
and  that  the  one  man  who  could  have  guarded  and  saved 
England  was  taken  from  her.  The  men  who  fought  upon 
the  hill  of  Senlac  may  have  been  too  deeply  occupied  with 
the  duty  of  the  moment  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
chances  of  their  country.  But  they  knew  at  least  that 
with  their  King^s  death  that  day^s  battle  was  lost.  Yet 
even  when  Harold  had  fallen,  resistance  did  not  at  once 
cease.  As  long  as  there  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  heaven^ 
as  long  as  an  English  arm  had  strength  to  lift  axe  or  javelin^ 
the  personal  following  of  King  Harold  continued  the  un- 

*  Wid.  Amb.  549  ; 

"Abficidit  oozam  quartos  procul  egit  ademptam; 
Taliter  ocdsum  terra  cadayer  habet.** 

This  action  is  yery  dearly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pL  16.  So  Waoe,  1394a. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  143.  "  Jacentis  femur  unus  militum  gladio  proecidit ; 
unde  a  Willelmo  ignominie  notatus,  quod  rem  ignayam  et  pndendam 
fecisset,  militift  pulsus  est."  But  I  oertunly  cannot  identify  the  one  among 
the  four  mentioned  by  Guy  who  was  punished  in  this  way  by  William. 

Hie  death  of  Harold  reminds  one  of  the  death  of  Patroklos(Il.  xyi.  818) ; 

"Eicrwp  8*,  &s  ffUffy  HarpoK\ria  /A§ydBvfww 
ityxifu>\^  ^d  ol  1i\$9  Kork  mrlxtu^  olra  tk  Sovpl 
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equal  strife.^     Worn  out  by  the  strain  of  a  long  resist-  ohap.  xt. 
ance,  whQe  the  Normans^  as  assailants^  seemed  to  <^^]^^hter 
firesh  vigour  from  the  conflict^^  thej^  the  highest  nobility^  of  the 
the  most  valiant  soldiery  of  England^  were  slaughtered  to  aonalfol^ 
a  man.'   Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  asked ;  ^  not  a  man  ^^^"^- 
of  the  eomiiatus  fled ;  not  a  man  was  taken  captive.    There^ 
around  the  fidlen  Standard^  we  may  call  up  before  our  eyes 
the  valiant  deaths  of  those  few  warriors  of  Senlac  whose 
names  we  know.    There  fell  Thurkill  and  Godric  beside  their 
friend  and  former  Earl.    There  JSlfwig  died  by  his  royal 
nephew^  leaving  an  inheritance  of  sorrow  to  the  house  over 
which  he  ruled.    And  there  the  East- Anglian  deacon  lay  in 
death  by  the  side  of  the  lord  whom,  from  his  early  days^  he 
had  served  so  fiuthfully.^  Those  alone  escaped^  who,  smitten  Leofrio 
down  by  wounds,  were  on  the  morrow  thrown  aside  ^^ca^T^^ 
dead/  but  who  still  breathed,  and  who  in  time  recovered  ''o^^ed. 
strength  to  seek  their  homes  and  still  to  serve   their 
country.     Abbot  Leofric,  sick  and  weary,  made  his  way  LBofrio 
home  to  die  in  his  own  Golden  Borough ;  7  and  Esegar,  NoTember 
the  valiant  Staller,  was  borne  back  to  London,  his  body  '* 

^  Tlie  reaistaDoe  of  the  hea^y-armed  English  after  the  death  of  Harold 
is  shown  most  distinctly  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i6  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the 
hea^y-armed. 

'  WilL  Pict.  137.  "  Videmnt  Normannos  non  maltum  decreyine  per- 
emptonim  casn,  et  quasi  virium  incrementa  pugnando  sumerent,  acrlhs 
qnam  in  principio  imminere.*' 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Comites  etiam  Gyrth  et  Leo^fnnus  fratres  iilios 
cecidere,  et  fere  nobilitas  totius  Anglise.**  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
Worcester  Chronicle ;  **  Daer  weai^  ofslsegen  Harold  Kyng  and  Leo^nne 
Eorl  his  bro^r  and  GyrO  Eorl  his  broOor  and  fela  godra  manna.** 

*  Guy  indeed  says  (553).  "  Bella  negant  Angli ;  Teniam  posount  superati/' 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  implied  either  in  William  of  Poitiers  or  in  the 
Tapestry.  William  (137)  speaks  of  "Duds  earn  sanvitiam  quae  nuUi  contra 
stanti  parceret,"  and  the  Tapestry  (pi.  16)  shows  all  the  heavy-armed  Eng- 
lish lying  dead. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  437.  *  See  below,  p.  508. 

^  Chron.  Petfib.  1066.  "And  >a  wses  Leofric  Abbot  of  Burh  nt  |«t  ilea 
feord,  and  steclode  ^r,  and  com  ham,  and  wses  died  sone  ^nefter  on  abe 
halgan  miesse-niht." 
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CHAP.  XT.  disabled  by  honourable  wounds,  but  his  heart  still  stout 
and  his  wit  still  keen  to  keep  up  resistance  to  the  last.^ 

Few  however  could  those  have  been  who  escaped  by 

accidents  like  these.      As  a  rule,  no  man  of  Harold's 

following  who  marched  to  Senlac  found  his  way  back 

from  that  fatal  hill.     The  nobility,  the  warlike  flower, 

of  southern  and  eastern  England  were  utterly  cut  off. 

But  we  cannot  blame  men  of  meaner  birth  and  fame  for 

not  showing  the  same  desperate  valour.    Night  was  now 

FUghi  of    coming  on,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,^  the  light- 

1^^,       armed  took  to  flight.^    Some  fled  on  foot,  some,  like  the 

two  traitors  at  Maldon,^  on  the  horses  which  had  carried 

Pursuit  of  the  fallen  leaders  to  the  battle.^    The  Normans  pursued, 

romns ;       and,  as  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  day,  the  fleeing  English 

di^ghtar    ^^^^^  means  to  take  their  revenge  upon  their  conquerors. 

of  the  pur^  On  the  north  side  of  the  lull  the  descent  is  steep,  almost 

suere  in  .    , 

Malfosae.  precipitous,  the  ground  is  irregular  and  marshy.  No  place 
coidd  be  less  suited  for  horsemen,  unaccustomed  to  the 
country,  to  pursue,  even  by  daylight,  light-armed  foot, 
to  many  of  whom  every  step  of  ground  was  familiar. 
In  the  darkness  or  imperfect  light  of  the  evening,  their 
case  was   still   more   hopeless  than   in   the  similar  case 

»  Wid.  Amb.  68 1  ; 

"Intufl  erat  quidam  contractus  debilitate 
Benum,  sicque  pedum  segnis  ab  officio : 
Vulnera  pro  patriA  quoniam  numerosa  reoepit ; 
Lecticft  yehitur  mobilitate  carens." 
This  is  said  of  "  Ansgardus,"  whom  I  hold  to  be  the  aune  as  Esegar.    See 
above,  p.  424,  and  Appendix  E£. 
«  Wid.  Amb.  557  ; 

"Vesper  erat»  jam  cardo  diem  voWebat  ad  umbras, 
Victorem  fecit  qunm  Deus  esse  Ducem. 
Solum  deviotis  noz  et  fuga  profuit  Anglis, 
Densi  per  latebras  et  tegimen  nemoris." 
"  Tapestfy,  pi.  16.    '*Fngft  vertunt  Angli.**     The  fliers  are  aU  light- 
armed.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  301 . 

"  Will.  Pict.  [37.     "  In  fugam  itaque  oonverm  quantodhs  abierant,  alii 
raptis  equis,  nonnulli  pedites." 
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eariier  in  the  day.     In  the  ardour  of  pursait  horse  and  ohap.  xv« 
man  fell  headforemost  over  the  steep^  where  thej  were 
crashed  by  the  faU,  smothered  in  the  morass^  or  slain 
oatriglit    by    the    swords    and    clubs    of   the    English* 
For  the  fugitives^  seeing  the  plight  of  their  pursuers,  Eustace 
once  more  turned  and  slaughtered  them  without  mercy,  wuiiam 
Count  Eustace,  deeming  that  a  new  English  force  had'^^'^^' 
come  to  the  rescue,  turned  with  fifty  knights,  and  coun- 
selled William  to  sound  a  retreat.    He  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  Duke  that,  if  he  pressed  on,  it  would  be  to  certain 
death.    The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
a  blow,  dealt  in  the  darkness,  struck  the  Count  between 
the   shoulder-blades,   and  he  was  borne  off  with  blood 
flowing  from  his    mouth    and    nostrils.^      But  William 
pressed  on;  his  good  fortune  preserved  him  from  the  bad 
luck  of  his  less  fortunate  soldiers,  and  he  did  not  return  to 
the  hill  till  all  danger  was  over.     This  was  the  last  scene  End  of  the 
of  the  battle,  and  no  scene  impressed  itself  more  deeply  on 
the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  the  victors.     The  name  of 
Malfoue^  borne  for  some  ages  by  the  spot  where  the  flying 
English  turned  and  took  their  last  revenge,  showed  how 
severe  was  the  reverse  which  the  victors  there  met  with 
even  in  the  very  hour  of  their  triumph.^ 

^  This  advefttnre  of  Etistaoe  is  described  at  length  by  William  of 
Poitiers  (137).  William  seems  now  to  be  armed  with  a  broken  lance  ; 
"Teiribilior  cam  parte  hastn  qnam  grandia  spicola  vibrantes."  He  calls 
back  Eustace  from  his  flight ;  '*  Eustaohinm  Comitem  cam  militibas 
qninqaaginta '  avenram  et  receptui  signa  canere  volentem  ne  abiret  virili 
yooe  oompeUavit.'*  The  blow  given  to  Eustace  is  thas  described  (138)  ; 
"  H»c  inter  verba  percossas  Eostachius  inter  scapulas  ictu  sonoro,  oujus 
gravitatem  statim  sanguis  demonstrabat  naribos  et  ore." 

*  This  last  scene  of  the  battle  is  left  out  by  Wace  and  Guy  of  Amiens, 
bat  it  comes  out  very  strongly  in  William  of  Poitiers,  137;  '*Rediit 
tamen  fugientibus  confidentia,  nactis  ad  renovandum  certamen  maiimam 
opportanitatem,  prserupti  vallU  [valli  f]  et  freqnentium  fossarom."  Orderio 
(501  D\  who  partly  follows  William  ot  Jumi^es  (vii.  36),  is  fuller ;  *'  Nam 
cresoentes  berbee  antiquum  aggerem  tegebant,  ubi  summopere  ourrentes 
Normanni  cum  equis  et  armis  ruebant ;  ao  sese,  dum  unus  super  alterum 
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OBAP.  xv.  I  have  thus  described^  as  well  as  I  oonld  reconcile 
Sedeatii  various  and  conflicting  narratiyes,  the  chief  Ticissitiides 
of  Harold,  and  incidents  of  this  memorable  and  hard«fongfat  battle. 
On  its  historic  importance  I  need  not  dwell;  it  is  the 
very  subject  of  my  history.  England  was  not  yet  con* 
quered.  The  invader^  as  it  was^  had  hard  straggles  to 
go  through  before  he  gained  full  possession  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Had  Harold  livedo  had  another 
like  Harold  been  ready  to  take  his  place,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether,  even  after  the  oyerthrow  of  Senlac,  Eng- 
land would  have  been  conquered  at  all.  As  it  was,  tilioagh 
England  was  not  yet  conquered,  yet,  from  this  moment, 
her  complete  conquest  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
Norman  had  to  face  much  local  resistance  against  the 
establishment  of  his  power;  he  had  to  quell  many  local 
revolts  after  the  establishment  of  his  power ;  but  he  never 
again  met  Englishmen  in  a  pitched  battle;  he  never  again 
had  to  fight  for  his  Crown  against  a  rival  Eling  at  the  head 
of  a  national  army.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  firom  the 
memorable  day  of  Saint  Calixtus  that  we  may  fiurly  date 
the  overthrow,  what  we  know  to  have  been  only  the 
imperfect  and  temporary  overthrow,  of  our  ancient  and 
free  Teutonic  England.  In  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  next 
generation  that  day  was  the  &tal  day  of  England,  the  day 
of  the  sad  overthrow  of  our  dear  country,  the  day  of  her 

repente  oadebat,  vicisaim  exstinguebant.  Ibi  nimirum  fugientibiis  Anglis 
rediit  oonfidentia.  Cernentefl  enim  opportunitatem  pnerupti  valU  ei  £re< 
quentium  fcMBamm,  inopioato  refltitenint,  in  imum  coUeoti  sunt,  ei  Nor- 
mannis  magnam  stragem  fortiter  intulemnt.*'  He  says  that  fifteen  tlionsand 
of  the  Noimans  were  killed  at  this  point,  which  must  lorely  be  the  number 
of  the  slain  in  the  whole  battle.  He  mentions  one  only  by  name, "  B^^inalfus 
Aquilensis  oppidanos/*  The  name  of  Malfo99e  comes  from  the  Chronicon 
de  Bello,  5.     See  Appendix  KK. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  clear  about  the  reading  of  the  words  in  Italics.  There 
is  a  "  prerupta  vallis,"  but  the  palisade  could  hardly  be  called  a  *•  valhrni," 
and  I  greatly  doubt  about  Orderic's  "antiquus  agger.**  The  gender  of 
"  TaUis**  however  in  William  of  Poitieni  is  odd. 
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handing  over  to  foreign  lords.^     From  that  day  forward  ohap.  xy. 

the  Normans  began  to  work  the  will  of  God  upon  the 

folk  of  England,  till  there  were  left  in  England  no  chie& 

of  the  land  of  English  blood,  till  all  were  brought  down  to 

bondage  and  to  sorrow,  till  it  was  a  shame  to  be  called 

an  Englishman,^^and  the  men  of  England  were  no  more 

a  people.^ 

Looking  also  at  the  fight  of  Senlac  simply  as  a  battle.  Military 
it  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all  military  history,  of  the 
Two  utterly  opposite  systems  of  warfiure  came  into  conflict  ^**^®' 
under  two  commanders,  each  worthily  matched  against  the 
other  both  in  conduct  and  in  personal  prowess.     We  read  Skill  and 
with  equal  admiration  of  the  consummate  skill  with  which  aho^  on 
Harold  chose  his  position  and  his  general  scheme  of  action,  ^^  "^^^ 
and  of  the  wonderful  readiness  with  which  WiUiam  formed 
and  Taried  his  plans  as  occasion  served,  how  he  seized  on 
every  opportunity,  and  made  even  discomfiture  serve  his 
final  purpose.    And  each  chief  was  thoroughly  and  worthily 
served  by  at  least  a  portion  of  his  army.      As  a  mere 
question  of  soldierly  qualities,  one  hardly  knows  which 
side  to  admire  most.     Each  nation  displayed,  in  this  the 
first  important   battle  in   which    they  met  as  enemies, 
qualities  which  to  this  day  remain  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  two  nations  respectively.     The  French — for  the 
praise  must  not  be  confined  to  the  native  Normans  only — 
displayed  a  gallantry  at  once  impetuous  and  steady,  and 

^  Will.  MalmB.  iii.  145.  "lUa  fuit  diei  fetalis  Anglis,  funestom 
exddium  dulcis  patriae,  pro  novorum  doiqinonim  commutatione/' 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vi. ;  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  111.  "Quum  jam  Domini 
jiutam  volnntatem  super  Anglonxm  gentem  Normanni  compldssent,  neo 
jam  vix  aliqnis  princeps  de  progenie  Anglomm  esset  in  AngliA,  sed  omnes 
ad  servitntem  et  ad  mcsrorem  i:^oti  essent ;  ita  etiam  ut  Anglicum  Tocari 
esset  opprobrio." 

'  lb.  lib.  vii. ;  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  113.  "  Dedaratum  constat  qnomod6 
Dominus  salntem  et  honorem  g^ti  Anglomm  pro  mentis  abstolerit  et 
jaa  popalnm  non  esse  jusserit.*' 
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oHAF.  XV.  a  quickness  and  intelligence  in  obeying  difficult  orders 
which  is  above  all  praise.  They  came  again  and  again 
to  the  charge^  undismayed  by  repeated  reversesj  and  they 
knew  how  to  carry  out  successfully  the  elaborate  stratsgem 
of  the  feigned  flight.  This  last  task  must  have  been 
all  the  harder^  because  it  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
deliberate  scheme  planned  from  the  beginning,  but  to  have 
been  sujggested  to  William's  ready  wit  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  Yet  almost  more  admirable,  and  fieur  more 
touching,  is  the  long,  stubborn  endurance  of  the  English, 
keeping  their  post  through  nine  hours  of  constant  defence, 
never  yielding  till  death  or  utter  weariness  relieved  them  from 
their  toil.  Had  the  whole  English  host  been  like  Harold's 
own  following,  the  defeat  of  Senlac  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  changed  into  a  victory.  Even  writers  in  the  Norman 
interest  allow  that  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  so  general 
at  one  time  was  the  flight  of  the  Norman  host,  that 
nothing  but  the  visible  interposition  of  Ood  on  behalf  of 
his  righteous  cause  could  have  given  William  the  victory.^ 
The  battle  The  battle  was  lost  through  the  error  of  those  light-armed 
through  troops,  who,  in  disobedience  to  the  King's  orders,  broke 
neL'of**  ^^^^  ^^  ^  pursue.  Their  error  was  a  grievous  and  a 
the  light-  £Eital  one,  but  it  was  the  natural  error  of  high-spirited  and 
untried  men,  eager  for  combat  and  for  distinction,  and 
chafing  no  doubt  at  the  somewhat  irksome  restraints 
involved  in  Harold's  plan  of  defence.  And  some  credit 
is  due  to  them  and  to  their  immediate  leaders  for  the  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  with  which  they  did  their  best  to 
retrieve  their  error.  Indeed,  as  far  as  they  themselves 
were  concerned,  they  did*  retrieve  it  amply.  Never  was 
a  battle  more  stoutly  contested  between  abler  generals 
supported  by  more  valiant  soldiers.  Like  the  whole 
English    history   of  this   age,   it    shows   how   little  the 

'  See  the  quotntion  from  Eadmer  in  p.  48a. 
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English  people  had  really  degenerated  in  anv  essential  cBijp.  zv. 
patriotic  or  militaiy  qualities.  Bnt  again  it  shows  how 
wholly  everything  depended  on  the  presence  of  some  one 
competent  man  to  seize  the  post  of  command  at  the  right 
moment.  As  long  as  an  Eadmnnd  or  a  Harold  is  forth- 
coming, defeat  may  alternate  with  victory,  but  even  defeat 
never  is  disgrace.  How  the  same  people  fiured  ander 
an  incompetent  King  we  have  seen  throughout  the  long 
wretchedness  of  the  reign  of  ^thelred.  How  they  fared 
under  selfish  and  vacillating  chiefs  we  shall  see  in  the 
interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Harold.  But  we 
must  first  cast  one  more  look  upon  Senlac  hill,  upon  the 
victors  and  upon  the  vanquished.  We  have  to  behold 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  and  we 
have  the  hero  of  England  to  follow  to  his  grave. 


^B.  Tie  Burial  qf  Harold. 
October — December,  1066. 

The  fight  was  now  over;  night  had  closed  in,  and  those  wiuum 
among  the  English  host  who  had  not  fallen  around  their  the  hill. 
King  had  left  the  field  under  cover  of  the  darkness.     Wil-  ^^l^^ 
liam  now  returned  to  the  hill,  where  all  resistance  had  long 
ceased.     He  looked  around,  we  are  told,  on  the  dead  and 
dying  thousands,  not  without  a  feeling  of  pity  that  so 
many  men  had  fallen,  even  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  fancied 
right.^    But  the  victory  was  truly  his  own ;  in  the  old 
phrase  of  our  Chroniclers,  the  Frenchmen  had  possession  of 
the  place  of  slaughter.^    A  place  of  slaughter  indeed  it  was, 

*  WIIL  Pict.  138.  *'  Sic  viotoriA  oonsuimnaU,  ad  aream  belli  regrefisuB, 
rapperit  siTagem,  quaro  non  absqae  miBeratione  conspexlt,  tametii  fiMstam  in 
impioB,  tametsi  tyrannmu  ooeidere  sit  pnlcram,  famft  gloriosum,  beneficio 
gratum.**    Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  285,  note  3. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And)ia  Frenoyaoan  ahton  wsBlstowe  geweald, 
eallswa  heom  €rod  u^  for  folces  synnon." 
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OHAF.  XT.  where,  from  mom  till  twilight,  the  axe  and  javelin  of  Eng« 
land,  the  lance  and  bow  of  Normandy,  had  done  their 
deadly  work  at  the  bidding  of  the  two  mightiest  captains 
upon  earth.  Dead  and  dying  men  were  heaped  around, 
and  nowhere  were  they  heaped  so  thickly  as  around  tlie 
fidlen  Standard  of  England.  There,  where  the  flower  of 
England's  nobility  and  soldiery  lay  stretched  in  death,^ 
there,  where  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  now  lay 
beaten  to  the  ground,  the  Conqueror  knelt,  he  gave  his 
thanks  to  Ood,  and  bade  his  own  banner  be  planted  as  the 
sign  of  the  victory  whidi  he  had  won.  He  bade  the  dead 
be  swept  aside ;  the  ducal  tent  was  pitched  in  this,  as  it 
were,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Conquest,  and  meat 
and  drink  were  brought  for  his  repast  in  the  midst  of  the 
ghastly  trophies  of  his  prowess.  In  vain  did  Walter 
Giffiu'd  warn  him  of  the  rashness  of  such  an  act.  Many  of 
the  English  who  lay  around  were  not  dead;  many  were 
only  slightly  wounded ;  they  would  rise  and  escape  in  the 
night,  or  they  would  seek  to  have  their  revenge,  well 
pleased  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  a  Nor- 
man.^ But  the  strong  heart  of  William  feared  not ;  God 
had  guarded  him  thus  far,  and  he  trusted  in  God  to  guard 
him  still.  Then  he  took  off  his  armour;  his  shield  and 
helmet  were  seen  to  be  dinted  with  many  heavy  blows,  but 
the  person  of  the  Conqueror  was  unhurt.^     He  was  hailed 

'  Will.  Pict.  138.  '*  Latd  solum  operuit  sordidatus  in  cruore  flos  Anglioe 
nobilitatis  fttque  juventutis." 

*  Roman  de  Bon,  14026  ; 
*'  Ki  par  noit  kuident  releyer,  Ne  chant  chescnn  de  sa  vie, 

Et  par  noit  kuident  escaper ;  Ne  li  chaut  poiz  ki  rode, 

Maiz  mult  se  kuident  ainz  vengier,      Maia  ke  il  ait  un  Noimant  mort." 

£t  mult  se  kuident  vendre  chier. 

This  remarkable  passage  throws  light  on  the  escape  of  BSsegar  and  Leofric. 

■  lb.  14055 ; 

"  Li  oolps  virent  granz  en  Tescu 

E  li  helme  out  quass^  y^u.** 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  344.   *'Et  proculdubio  divina  ilium  manus  protexit,  ut 

nihil  sanguinis  ex  ejus  corpore  hostis  hauriret,  quamquam  ilium  tot  jacnlis 
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by  the  loud  applause  of  his  tToox>8,  likening  him  to  Boland  ohap.  zv. 
and  Oliver  and  all  ike  heroes  of  old.     Again  he  returned 
thanks  to  Ood^  again  he  thanked  his  fedthful  followers^  and 
sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  among  the  dead.^ 

The  Normans  watched  upon  the  hill  all  night.^    On  the  The  burial 
morrow  of  that  fearful  Sabbath^  the  morning  light  of  the  Sunday, 
day  of  Christian  worship  first  showed  the  full  horrors  of  the  ^^*^^'  ^5- 
scene.     The  first  duty  was  the  burial  of  the  dead.     The 
Duke  went  over  the  ground  in  person,  superintending  the 
fiineral  rites  of  the  slain  of  his  own  army.^    Nor  was  he^ 
either  by  temper  or  by  policy^  disposed  to  treat  the  van** 
quished  or  their  kinsfolk  with  needless  cruelty  or  insult. 
The  women  of  the  surrounding  countiy  came  to  the  camp^ 
praying  for  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers^ 
and,  by  William's  express  order^  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
move them  for  burial  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  min- 
sters.^   The  bodies  of  ^Ifwig  and  his  monks  were  among 

impeteret."    If  we  can  believe  Gay  of  Amiens  (555),  William  had  killed 
two  thousand  Englishmen  with  his  own  hand  ; 

**  Dnz  ibi  per  nnmenmi  duo  millia  misit  ad  Orcum, 
Ezceptis  aliis  millibus  innumeris/* 
^  Roman  de  Bou,  14073  ; 

"  A  la  ohampaigne  la  nuit  jut^ 
Entre  li  morz  mainga  fe  but. 
Diemaine  fa  el  domain." 
>  Wid.  Amb.  561 ; 

*'  Inter  defunctos  noctem  pausando  peregit 
Victor,  et  ezspectat  Lucifer  ut  redeat." 

»  lb.  567; 

"niuzit  postquam  Phcebi  clarissima  lampas 

Et  mondum  fdrvis  expiat  k  tenebris, 

LuBtrayit  campum,  tollens  et  c«8a  suorom 

Corpora,  Dux  tense  oondidit  in  gremio.*' 

*  Will.  Pict.  139.   "  Par  foisset  Anglorum,  qui  sese  per  injuriam  tantam 

pesBumdederunt  in  mortem,  cames  gulA  Yalturis  lupique  devorari,  oasibus 

insepultis  campos  fore  sepultos.    Ceternm  illi  crudele  visa  est  tale  suppli- 

diim.  Yolentibns  ad  humandam  eos  coUigetre  liberam  concessit  potestatem." 

So  more  at  length,  Boman  de  Bou,  14083-14093.   Guy  howeyer  (571)  says. 
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and  hiB 
monks. 


Hftro1d*8 
body  not 
forth- 
oomiog. 


CHAP.  xv.  the  first  to  be  recognized  by  the  monastic  garb  beneath 
their  harnees.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  disposal  of  their 
bodies^  but  we  know  that  their  presence  in  the  fight  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  Conqueror.^  We  hear  nothing  of  the  place 
of  burial  of  Godric  or  Tharkill  or  even  of  that  of  Oyrth 
and  Leofwine.  We  may  suppose  that  tiie  bodies  of  the  two 
Earls  were  borne  away  to  some  church  on  one  of  the  many 
estates  held  by  their  house  within  the  South-Sazon  land.' 
But  there  was  still  one  corpse  which  was  not  forthcomings 
one  corpse  for  which^  when  founds  the  stem  policy  of  the 
victor  decreed  a  harsher  &te.  Wives  and  sisters  had  borne 
away  the  bodies  of  Thegns  and  churls,'  but  there  was 
neither  wife  nor  sister  to  claim  the  mangled  corpse  of  the 
Emperor  of  Britain.  One  widowed  Lady  sat  in  her  palace 
at  Winchester,  weeping  for  the  fate  of  Tostig,  perhaps 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  William.^  And  where  was  the 
other,  the  daughter  of  ^Ifgar,  the  wife  of  Harold,  the 
bride  who,  as  William  deemed,  had  usurped  the  place  which 
was  designed  for  his  own  child  ?  Are  we  to  deem  that  she 
had  chosen  to  cast  in  her  lot  rather  with  her  recreant 
brothers  than  with  her  dauntless  husband?^  Or  was  it 
rather  that  she  bore  within  her  a  future  hope  of  England, 
one  to  whom  men  might  fondly  look  as  an  ^theling  born 


**  Yermibus  atque  hxpia,  ftvibus  oanibuflque  YonuidA, 
Deserit  Aoglorom  corpora  strata  bqIo." 
The  easiest  way  to  reconcile  the  statements  is  that  William  did  not  order 
the  burial  of  the  English ;  he  allowed  the  bodies  which  were  claimed  to  be 
carried  away,  but  those  which  were  unclaimed  remained  unburied. 

^  Of  William's  dealings  with  the  New  Minster  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
my  next  yolume. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  simply  says,  "Propihs  Begem  fratree  ejus 
duo  reperti  sunt." 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  14083  ; 

*'  Li  nobles  dames  de  la  teire  U  lor  espos  u  fils  u  {rares ; 

Sunt  al^es  lor  maris  querre  ;  A  lor  yUles  les  emporteren^ 

Li  unes  vunt  qu^rant  lor  peres,  E  as  moatieiB  les  entenrerani.'* 

*  See  Appendix  K.  •  See  vol.  U.  p.  630. 
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of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady,  a  son  of  Harold  and  Eald-  ohap.  zv« 
gyth^  a  grandson  alike  of  ^Ifgar  and  of  Godwine?^  AU 
that  we  know  is  that,  at  that  moment,  the  wife  of  Harold 
was  far  away,  perhaps  already  on  her  jonmey^  under  the 
care  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere^  to  seek  safety  within  the 
distant  walls  of  Chester.^  But  there  were  still  those  who 
loved  the  fallen  hero ;  there  were  those  who  claye  to  him  in 
life^  and  who  in  death  would  not  forsake  him.  There  was 
the  widowed  mother,  bereaved  of  so  many  valiant  sons; 
there  were  the  bedesmen  who  had  tasted  of  his  bouniy,  and 
the  wonuin  who  had  loved  him  with  a  true,  if  an  unlawful 
love.  It  was  from  the  holy  house  of  Waltham  that  men 
came  to  do  the  last  duty  to  the  dead  of  Senlac.  Two  of  Osgod  and 
the  Canons  of  Harold's  minster,  Osgod  and  jEthelric  the  oome^h^m 
Childmaster,  had  followed  the  march  of  the  English  host.  Waltham. 
They  came,  either  through  the  mere  instinct  of  affection  or, 
as  was  told  in  the  legends  of  their  house,  made  fearful  of 
coming  evil  through  the  mysterious  warning  which  the 
Holy  Bood  had  given  to  the  King.^  They  followed 
their  Founder  to  the  hill  of  slaughter;  but  they  them- 
selves joined  not  in  the  fight;  they  stood  afar  off  that 
they  might  see  the  end.^  With  them,  it  may  be,  had 
come  the  now  aged  Danish  princess,  Gytha,  the  widow  of 

^  Ulf  the  BOD  of  Harold  (see  Flor.  Wig.  1087)  can  hardly  £ul  to  have 
been  a  child  of  Ealdgyth.  See  Lappenberg,  p.  557  (vol.  ii.  p.  304,  Thorpe) . 
If  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  took  place  after  his  election  (see  Ap- 
pendix F),  Ulf  must  have  been  a  posthnmooB  child. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  **  Cujus  [Haroldi]  morte  auditft,  Gomites  Edwinus  et 
Morluinis  .  .  .  Lnndoniam  renere,  et  sororem  soam  Aldgitham  Beginam 
somptam  ad  dvitatem  Legionom  misere." 

'  De  Inv.  o.  70.  "  Yiso  boo  hifauBto  auspicio,  multo  dolore  correpti,  duos 
fratres  de  eoclesiA  pmclpnos  et  miyores  natn,  Osegodum  Cnoppe  et  Ailri- 
cam  Childemaister,  in  oomitata  Regis  misenint  ad  proeliom,  ut,  cognitis  rei 
eventibns,  de  corpore  Regia  et  suoram  eoclesiie  devotonun  coram  agerent, 
et,  si  fortuna  sic  daret,  oadavera  reportarent*'  Was  iBthelric  "  Magister 
Scholanun  "  between  Adelard  and  his  son  ?    See  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

*  lb.  0.  a  I.  *<FataleB  hoe  Begis  eventus  seqnuti  faerant  a  longb  nt  vide- 
rent  finem." 
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GRIP.  zv.  Ghxlwine,  the  mother  of  the  three  heroes  who  had  died 
Oytha  asks  beneath  the  fallen  Standard.     She  came  to  the  Duke  and 

for  Ha- 
rold's body,  craved  the  body  of  her  royal  son.     Three  sons  of  hers  had 

fallen  by  his  hand  or  the  hand  of  his  followers;  let  the 

Conqueror  grant  one  at  least  of  the  three  to  be  honoured 

with  solemn  and  royal  rites.     Harold's  weight  in  gold 

should  be  the  price  of  his  burial  within  the  walls  of  his 

own  minster.^     But  in  the  case  of  his  great  rival   the 

Conqueror  was  inexorable.     His  sotd  was  indeed  too  lofty 

to  be  moved  by  petty  spite  towards  an  enemy  who  oould 

William     no  longer  harm  him.     But  his  policy  bade  him  to  brand 

^^e*^     the  perjurer,  the  usurper,  the  exconmiunicate  of  the  Church, 

^^Ji^      the  despiser  of  the  holy  relics,  with  the  solemn  judgement 

the  8M-      of  a  minister  of  righteous  vengeance.    The  preferred  bribe 

had  as  little  weight  with  him  as  it  had  with  the  Homeric 

Achilleus.*    He  whose  insatiable  ambition  had  caused  the 

slaughter  of  so  many  men  should  not  himself  receive  the 

honours  of  solemn  burial.     He  was  not  indeed  to  be  left  to 

*  Wid.  Amb.  577 ; 

"  Heraldi  mater,  nimio  ooDBtiiota  dolore. 

Mint  adiuqae  Duoem,  poetolat  et  predbiiB 
OrbatiB  miaene  natifl  tribos  et  yiduat». 
Pro  tribuB  uniua  reddat  ut  ooa  sibi, 
Si  placet,  ant  corpua  poro  pneponderet  auro.'* 
Will.  Malms,  iii.  247.     "Corpus  Harold!  matri  repetenti  sine  pretio  miiit, 
licet  ilia  multum  per  legatos  obtulisset."    (On  the  difference  between  these 
two  accounts,  see  Appendix  MM.)  Both  these  versionB  make  Oytha  amply 
send ;  but  the  woxds  of  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  seem  to  me  rather  to 
imply  that  she  came  personally ;  "  Tumulandum  eum  li^^elmo  agnomine 
Maletto  concessit,  non  matri  pro  coipore  dilectte  prolis  auri  par  pondus 
offsrenti."  So  Orderio  (50a  C) ;  "  Mcasta  igitur  mater  Gnillehno  Dod  pro 
oorpore  Heraldi  par  auri  pondus  obtulit.'* 

•  n.  xxii.  351  ; 

Aap8air(8i|f  nptoftos'  pM*  ih  c4y  n^rvm  fnirnip 
MtfUpTi  ^cx^«0'0'l  yo^iirrratt  tif  rittw  a&H, 
&AA^  jc^cr  Tff  jcol  nAmifoX  ncar^  vitna  Sdtfrprroi. 
He  afterwards  (IL  zxiv.  578)  receives  the  gifts  of  Priam ;  that  is,  he  does 
not  refuse  them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  shaie  in  bringing  abont  his 
change  of  purpose. 
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dogs  and  yultures ;  but  he  who  had  guarded  the  shore  ohap.  xv. 
while  liviug  should  guard  it  still  in  death.^  A  caim 
on  the  South-Saxon  shore^  raised  high  upon  the  rocks  of 
Hastings,  should  be  the  only  memorial  of  the  usurper.' 
But  the  royal  corpse  was  still  unrecognized ;  it  had  been  The  body 
thrown  aside  among  the  other  bodies  which  lay  around  ^Sgj^ 
the  Standard,  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for  Wil-?!^°°"' 
liam's  midnight  meal.  Who  could  undertake  to  find  one 
single  body  in  such  an  Aceldama?  Who  could  under- 
take to  recognize  a  form  mangled  and  mutilated  by  the 
base  malignity  of  unworthy  foes?  Ealdgyth  was  fiur 
away;  Gytha  could  not  be  asked  to  take  upon  her  such 
an  office.  The  two  fiiithful  priests  did  their  best,  and 
failed  in  the  attempt.^  There  was  one  alone  who  could  be 
trusted  for  the  moumfiil  duty;  one  who  knew  him,  alas, 
too  well ;  one  who  had  loved  the  man  and  not  the  King, 
and  whose  love,  it  may  be,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  duty 
or  the  policy  of  the  ruler.  The  proud  daughter  of  Ealdor- 
men,  the  widow  of  two  Kings,  had  left  him  to  his  &te;  it 
was  one  of  humbler  rank,  whose  love  had  brought  him  not 
crowns  or  earldoms,  but  who  had  been  the  well-beloved  of 
his  less  exalted  days,  who  was  called  on  to  do  the  last 

^  Wni.  Plot.  138.  *'SoiTit  non  decere  tali  commercio  aumm  accipi. 
.^IstiiDaYit  indignum  fore  ad  matriB  libitum  aepeliri,  cujas  ob  nimiam  oupidi- 
tatem  insepulti  remanereDt  mDumerabiles.  Dictum  est  illudendo,  oportere 
sitiim  eese  costodem  IHtoris  et  pelagi,  quae  cum  annis  ante  yeeanus  inBedit." 
So  directly  after  *'  in  littoreo  tumulo  jaces." 
"  Wid.  Amb.  58a  ; 

**  Sed  Dux  iratua  prorsbs  ntromque  negat ; 
Jurans  quod  potibs  prosentis  littora  portiis 

Illi  committet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 
£1^  yelut  fuerat  testatuB,  rupis  in  alto 
Prseepit  claudi  yertioe  corpus  bumi.'* 
Cf.  D.  ▼ii.86; 

arjftd  t4  0/  x*^^^"'  ^^  vAarci  'EAXiinr^rrq*  jc.tA. 
'  De  Inv.  II.     "Fratres  .  .  .  ourrunt  ad  cadayera*  et  yertentea  ea  buc 
et  iliac,  Domini  Begis  corpus  agnoeoere  non  yalentes.**    It  will  be  easily 
seen  tbat  I  am  blending  two  stories.     See  Appendix  MM. 
VOL.  HI.  L  1 
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Honours 
shown  to 
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OHAP.  XV.  bidding  of  affection  upon  earth.  His  former  mistiess^  Ead- 
gjth  of  the  Swan's  Neck^  was  brought  to  the  spot  by 
Osgod  and  ^thelric,  and  was  bidden  to  search  for  Harold 
amid  the  slain.^  Her  eye  at  last  recognized  the  disfigured 
corpse^  not  by  its  mangled  features^  but  by  marks  which 
his  fiEuthful  priests^  perhaps  even  his  mother,  knew  not.^ 
The  body  thus  found  awaited  the  bidding  of  the  Con- 
queror. William  had  no  mind  for  simple  insult  beyond 
what  the  stem  bidding  of  his  policy  dictated.  Christian 
burial  was  refused;  yet  William  could  show  to  the  corpse 
of  Harold  honours  not  less  marked  than  KleomenSs  had 
It  is  buried  shown  to  the  corpse  of  Lydiadas.^  The  mangled  limbs 
shore  by  ^^^  wrapped  ill  a  purple  robe,  and  the  body  was  borne 
wnuam  ^^  William's  camp  by  the  sesrshore.*  The  charge  of  this 
unhallowed  yet  honourable  hynisl  was  entrusted  by  the 
Duke  to  the  willing  hands  of  one  of  his  own  chiefs,  who 
was  at  least  not  the  personal  foe  of  Harold  or  of  England. 
By  the  care  of  William  Malet,  a  name  again  to  appear  in 
our  history,  the  body  of  Harold  the  son  of  Gtxlwine  was 
buried  beneath  a  heap  of  stones  upon  the  rocks  of  Snss^c.^ 


Other  ao- 
oounts. 


Thus  &r  we  have  the  certain  guidance  of  contemporary 


^  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  De  Iny.  c.  21.  *'Secreiiora  in  eo  signa  noyerat  ceteris  ampliiiSy  ad 
ulteriora  intima  secretorum  admissaj  quatinus  ipsius  notitift  certificarantur 
secretis  iudiciis  qui  exterioribns  non  poterant."  So  Will.  Pict.  138.  **  Ipse, 
carens  omni  decore,  quibusdam  signis,  nequaquam  facie,  recognitus  est.** 
Compare  the  finding  of  Tostig,  p.  373.  A  story  of  the  same  sort  is  told  by 
Rudolf  Glaber  (lib.  iii.  c.  9  ;  Duohbsne,  iv.  38)  of  Odo  of  Champagne. 
'  ^  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
*  Wid.  Amb.  573  ; 

"  Heraldi  corpus  coUegit  dilaceratnm, 
CoUectum  tezit  sindone  purpurea, 
Detidit  et  secum  repetens  sua  castra  marina, 
Expleat  ut  solitas  Axneris  ezsequias." 


•lb.  587; 


'  Eztemplo  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Angina, 
Compater  Heraldi,  jussa  libenter  agit : 
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writers.  Harold  died  on  Senlac  and  was  buried  on  the  isaf.  xy. 
heights  of  Hastings.  But  there  are  two  other  tales^  the 
eyidence  for  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewherey^  but  whose 
substance  I  cannot  here  pass  by.  One  indeed^  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  details,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept^  as 
resting  on  amply  sufficient^  though  not  on  strictly  con- 
temporary^ eyidence.  The  other  is  a  mere  romance^  food 
for  the  comparative  mythologist  rather  than  for  the 
historian^  and  valuable  only  as  illustrating  a  certain  ever- 
recurring  tendency  of  the  human  mind.    This  is  the  well-  Legend  of 

HArold*8 

known  tale^  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die  in  the  escape, 
great  battle.  He  escaped^  we  are  told^  and  lived  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time^  according  to  different  accounts^  devoting 
his  latter  days^ietccording  to  the  most  celebrated  version^ 
to  a  life  of  penance.^  The  King^  so  the  story  runs^  was 
found  half  dead  by  some  of  the  women  who  came  to  tend 
the  wounded.  He  was  then  carried  to  Winchester  by  two 
'  men  of  middling  rank,  Thegns  of  the  lowest  class  or  churls 
of  the  highest.^  There  he  was  nursed  for  two  years,  not 
by  his  royal  sister,  but  by  a  Saracen  woman  skilled  in 
surgery.  He  then  went  into  the  kindred  lands  of  Saxony  His  later 
and  Denmark,^  to  ask  help  for  England  from  her  con- 
tinental brethren.  No  such  help  however  was  forth- 
coming, and  after  a  long  series  of  adventures,  Harold 


Ck>rpuB  enim  Regis  dto  sustiilit  et  sepeUvit, 

Imponens  lapidem,  scripsit  et  in  titulo : 
'  Per  mandata  Ducis,  Rex,  hie,  Heralde,  quiescis, 
Ut  custoa  maneas  littoris  et  pelagi.'  *' 
See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Poitiers,  p.  51a.     So  Ord.  Vit.  50a  B. 
'  See  Appendix  MM. 

*  This  tale  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Vita  Haroldi  in  the  Chroniques 
Anglo-Konnandes,  vol.  ii.     See  especially  pp.  173-184,  194-211. 

'  Yit.  Har.  173.  "A  duobns,  ut  flsrtur,  mediocribus  viris,  quos  franca- 
lanos  sive  agricolas  vocant,  agnitus  et  callidb  occultatus." 

*  lb.  17*4.  "!IYans£retaYit  igitur  in  Grermaniam,  genexis  sui  genitricem 
aditurus  Saxoniam  ....  cognatos  ad  ferenda  propria  sidrpi  sufiagia 
instanter  soUicitat."    He  goes  to  Denmark  in  p.  1 75. 
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OHAP.  It, 

His  eeclu- 
non  and 
death  at 
Chester. 


The  tale 
a  mere 
legend ; 
its  ex- 
planation. 


forsook  the  world  and  became  a  recluse  in  a  cell  attached 
to  Saint  John's  minster  at  Chester^  the  minster  which 
had  once  witnessed  the  homage  done  to  Eadgar  the 
Peaceful  by  all  the  Under-kings  of  Britain.^  There  he 
died  at  a  great  age^  having  only  in  his  last  moments 
revealed  to  those  around  him  that  the  lowly  anchorite  was 
no  other  than  the  native  King  of  conquered  England. 

'  That  this  tale  is  a  mere  legend  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  But  that  such  a  tale  should  arise  is  by  no  means 
wonderful.  It  was  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
Whatever  might  be  the  feeling  among  Earls  and  Pre- 
lates who  had  other  objects^  popular  English  feeling  would 
be  for  a  while  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  death  of  the 
true  national  hero.  Harold  was  expected  to  return,  just 
as  Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  as  Sebastian  of  Portugal^ 
as  many  other  prinoes  in  the  like  case^  were  expected 
to  return.  The  really  strange  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  false  Harolds^  as  we  hear  of  false  Baldwins 
and  false  Sebastians.^  The  cause  may  be  that  the  later 
hopes  of  England  g^radually  drifted  away  into  other  direc- 
tions^ towards  a  restoration  of  Eadgar  or  a  deliverance  by 
the  arms  of  Swend.  Stilly  as  long  as  resistance  to  the 
Norman  lasted^  rumours  that  Harold  livedo  that  he  would 
again  appear  to  lead  his  countrymen^  would  be  rife  within 
the  walls  of  Exeter  and  within  the  Camp  of  Refuge.  But 
Harold  came  not.  Where  then^  if  livings  did  he  hide 
himself?  Why  did  he  not  join  the  patriot  bands  of  Heie- 
ward  and  Waltheof  ?  Why  did  not  the  Standard  of  the 
Fighting  Man  once  more  float  over  an  English  host,  and 
the  Holy  Bood  of  Waltham  again  resound  as  the  war-cry 
of  a  happier  field  than  Senlac  ?    That  Harold  lived  and 


^  See  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

*  A  fiUse— Matthew  Paris  thinks  '  a  true — ^Baldwin,  was  hanged  in 
Flanders  in  1224.  See  Mat.  Par.  322  Wats.  On  the  fidse  Sebastians,  see 
the  work  of  M.  d'Antas,  "Les  Faux  Don  S^bastien/'  Paris,  1866. 
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yet  was  not  in  arms  against  the  invader^  could  be  ex-  chap.  xt. 
plained  in  one  way  only.     He  had  betaken  himself  to  a 
life  of  penitence;  by  prayer  and  scourge  and  hsting  he 
was  wiping  out  the  great  sin  of  his  life,  his  fatal  oath 
to  the  Norman.     In  our  eyes  such  a  self-consecration  on  The  tale 
Harold^s  part  would  seem  a  weak  forsaking  of  an  obvious  ^rfe^ings 
doty.     It  would  not  seem  so  in  the  eyes  of  an  age  which  ^^  *^®  *«® 
recognized  its  highest  type  of  holiness  in  Eadward.    The 
character  of  a  patriot  King  was  indeed  honourable,  but 
the  character  of  an  ascetic  penitent  was  more  honourable 
still.     The  tale  would  appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  feeling  and  even  to 
in  Englishmen  generally.     It   would   even   appeal   to  a  feeling  at 
certain  vein  of  local  piety  among  Harold^s  own  bedes-  W*^**^*™* 
men  at  Waltham.     On  the  one  hand  it  upset  every  local 
tradition^  and  deprived  Waltham   of  its  most  cherished 
treasure.     But  on  the  other  hand,  it  magnified  in  a  cer- 
tain way  both  the  Founder  and  the  foundation,  and  it 
went  far  to  raise  the  church  of  Harold  to  a  level  with 
the  church  of  Eadward.     It  was  something  to  be  founded 
by  the  last  native  King ;  it  was  something  to  be  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  body;  but  it  was  something  higher 
still  to  be  founded  by  one  who  was  no  mere   King  or 
lawgiver  or  conqueror,  but  whose  deeds  of  penance  had 
won  him  a  place  in  the  roll  of  eremites  and  saints. 

But  of  all  this  history  knows  nothing.  In  her  pages  Harold 
Harold  died,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  on  the  hill  of  genlac 
Senlac,  on  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  Florence  tells  the 
true  tale,  in  words  speaking  straight  from  the  depths  of 
England's  grief — "  Heu,  ipsemet  cecidit  crepusculi  tem- 
pore.^'  In  that  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  when  right  and  wrong 
went  forth  to  battle,  and  when  wrong  for  a  moment  had 
the  victory,  the  brightest  light  of  Teutonic  England  sank, 
and  sank  for  ever.  The  son  of  Godwine  died,  as  such 
King  and  hero  should  die,  helm  on  head  and  battle-axe 
in  hand,  striking  the  last  blow  for  his  Crown  and  people. 
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oBAP.  XT.  with  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  the  last  cry  rising  firom 
his  lips  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  Disabled  by  the  Norman 
arrow,  cut  down  by  the  Norman  sword,  he  died  beneath 
the  Standard  of  England,  side  by  side  with  his  brothers 
in  blood  and  valour.  His  lifeless  and  mangled  relics  were 
all  that  was  left  either  for  the  scoffs  of  enemies  or  for 
the  reverence  of  friends.  What  the  first  resting-place 
of  those  relics  was  we  have  already  seen,  but  need  we 
hold  that  the  first  resting-place  of  those  relics  was  also 
the  last? 
HiB  aUeged  This  brings  us  to  the  other  story  to  which  I  have  already 
Widthun.  ftlluded,  and  which,  in  its  main  outline,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept.  This  is  that  the  body  of  Harold,  first  buried 
under  the  cairn  by  Hastings,  was  afterwards  translated  to 
his  own  minster  at  Waltham.  That  Waltham  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  burying-place  of  Harold — ^that  a  tomb 
bearing  his  name  was  shown  there  down  to  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Abbey — that  fragments  of  it  remained  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century^ — are  facts  beyond  dispute.  But 
these  local  traditions  would  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  of  themselves  enough  to  lead  us  to  accept  a  local  claim 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  witness  of 
contemporary  writers.  But  a  little  examination  will  show 
that  the  two  stories,  the  story  of  the  cairn-burial  and  the 
story  of  the  burial  at  Waltham,  are  not  really  contradictory. 
And  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  of  all  but  the  highest  kind 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  Waltham  to  have  at  last  sheltered 
His  body  the  boucs  of  its  Founder.  I  then  accept  the  view  that  the 
from  the  ^^7  ^^  Harold,  like  the  body  of  Waltheof  ten  years  later, 
WaHhwn  ^^  removed  from  a  lowlier  restingp-place  to  a  more  honour- 
December,  able  one,  in  short  from  unhallowed  to  hallowed  ground. 
Waltheof  was  first  buried  on  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  by 
Winchester,  and  was  afterwards  removed  for  more  solemn 

>  Fuller,  History  of  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  J59.     Cf.  Knij^hton,  2343. 
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bnrial  in  the  Abbey  of  Crowland.^  Such  I  believe  to  have  chap.  xv. 
been  the  ease  with  Harold  also.  This  view  reconciles  the 
main  facts  as  stated  by  all  our  authorities,  and  it  falls  in 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  With  our  feelings 
we  might  wish  that  the  body  of  Harold  had  tarried  for  ever 
under  its  South-Saxon  cairn.  In  William's  own  words,  no 
worthier  place  of  burial  could  be  his  than  the  shore  which 
he  had  guarded.  But  even  modem  feelings  would  be  re- 
volted at  such  a  burial  of  any  hero  of  our  own  time.  And 
in  those  days  the  religious  feeling  of  Harold^s  friends  and 
bedesmen  would  never  be  satisfied  till  their  King  and 
Founder  slept  in  a  spot  where  all  the  rites  of  the  Church 
could  be  offered  around  him  by  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  nourished  by  his  bounty.  Nor  was  it  at  all  unlikely 
that  William  should  relent,  and  should  allow  such  honours 
to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  fallen  rival.  The  first 
harsh  order  exactly  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  the  first 
moment  of  victory.  But,  even  before  the  end  of  the  great 
year,  a  time  came  when  William  might  well  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  milder  counsels.  When  the  Conqueror  had  become 
the  chosen  and  anointed  King  of  the  English,  he  honestly 
strove  for  a  moment  to  make  his  rule  as  acceptable  as 
might  be  to  his  English  subjects.  In  those  milder  days 
of  his  earlier  rule,  it  would  quite  fall  in  with  William's 
policy  to  yield  to  any  petition,  either  from  Gytha  or  from 
the  brotherhood  at  Waltham,  praying  for  the  removal 
of  Harold's  body  from  its  unhallowed  resting-place.  He 
had  then  no  motive  for  harshness.  The  Crown  was  safe 
upon  his  own  head;  he  was  the  acknowledged  successor 
of  Eadward,  and  he  could  now  afford  to  be  generous  to 
the  memory  of  the  intruder  of  a  moment. 

Then  it  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  body  of  Harold  His  burial 
was  translated  from   the  cairn  on  the,  hill  of  Hastings  minster 

>  There  was  a  twofold  translation  of  Waltheof  (see  Ord.  Vit.  537  A, 
543  A),  and  seemingly  of  Harold  also. 
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oiup.  XV.  to  a  worthier  tomb  in  his  own  minster  at  Waltham. 
tnmdation.  "^^^  *^®  ^^  ^nd  Founder  was  buried  in  the  place  of 
honour  by  the  high  altar.  A  later  change  in  the  fabric, 
probably  an  enlargement  of  the  choir,  caused  a  further 
translation  of  his  body.  On  that  occasion  our  local  in- 
formant, a  subject  of  the  Norman  Heniy,  saw  and  handled 
Destruc-  the  bones  of  Harold.^  For  his  tomb  we  now  seek  in  vain, 
tomb!  "  as  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  noblest 
0. 1540.  heroes  of  our  land.  The  devastation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  brutal  indifference  of  the  eighteenth,  have  swept 
over  Hyde  and  Glastonbury  and  Waltham  and  Crowland 
and  Evesham,  and  in  their  destroyed  or  ruined  choirs  no 
memory  is  left  of  Alfred  and  Eadgar  and  Harold  and 
Waltheof  and  Simon  of  Montfort.  But  what  the  men  of 
his  own  time  could  do  they  did;  the  simple  and  pailietic 
tale  of  the  local  historian  shows  us  how  the  &llen  King 
was  lamented  by  those  who  had  known  and  loved  him,  and 
how  his  memory  lived  among  those  who  shared  his  bounty 
without  having  seen  his  &oe.  Their  affection  clave  to  him 
in  life,  their  reverence  followed  him  in  death ;  they  braved 
the  wrath  of  the  Conqueror  on  his  behalf;  they  bore  him 
first  to  his  humble  and  unhallowed  tomb,  and  then  trans- 
lated him  to  a  more  fitting  resting-place  within  the  walls 
of  the  noble  fabric  which  his  own  bounty  had  reared. 

m  oiy  dfAtf>i€nop  Td(t>ov  ^Eieropos  bnroddfjLoio.* 

Thus  was  the  last  native  King  of  the  English  borne 
to  his  last  home  in  his  own  minster.     Once  only  since 

^  De  Inv.  c.  31,  "Cujus  corporis  translationi,  quuin  sio  se  habebat 
status  ecclesiae  fiibricandi,  vel  devotio  fratram  reverentiam  corpori  exhi- 
beiitium,  nunc  extremb  memini  me  tertid  adfuisse,  et  sicut  vulg6  celebre  est, 
et  atteiitationes  antiquorum  audivimus,  plagas  ipsis  osaibus  impressia8  oculis 
corporeis  et  vidisse  et  manibus  contrect&sse."  He  ooul.l  probably  just 
remember  the  translation  in  the  dim  way  that  a  child  remembers  thing^i, 
but  his  reoollection  was  strengthened  by  hearing  the  story  from  older 
members  of  the  hoone.  '  II.  xxiv.  S04. 
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that  day  has  Waltham  seen  a  royal  corpse,  but  then  ohaf.  xv. 
it  was  one  which  was  worthy  to  rest  even  by  the  side^^Jj^^^ 
of  Harold.    Two  hondred  and  forty  years  after  the  light  tl»e  First 
of  Senlac^  the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  borne  with  ham. 
all  royal  honours  to   a   temporary  resting-place  in  the  '^^^' 
church  of  Waltham.^     Harold  was  translated  to  Walt- 
ham  from  a  nameless  tomb  by  the  sea-shore ;  Edward  was 
translated  from  Waltham  to  a  still  more  glorious  resting- 
place  beneath   the  soaring  vault  of  the  apse  of  West- 
minster.    But  for  a  while  the   two   heroes   lay  side  by  Compari- 
side — the  last  and  the  first  of  English  Kings,  ^^^^  Harold  and 
whom  none  deserved  the  English  name  or  could  claim  ^^»'^- 
honour  or  gratitude  from  the  English  nation.    The  one 
was  the  last  King  who  reigned  purely  by  the  will  of  the 
people,   without    any    claim    either    of    conquest    or    of 
hereditary  right.     The    other  was  the    first   King  who 
reigned  purely  as  the  son  of  his  father,  the  first  who 
succeeded  without  competitor  or  interregnum.     But  each 
alike,  as  none  between  them  did,  deserved  the  love  and 
trust  of  the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.     With  Harold 
our  native  kingship   ends;    the  Dragon  of  Wessex  g^ves 
place  to  the  Leopards  of  Normandy ;  the  Crown,  the  laws, 
the  liberties,  the  very  tongue  of  Englishmen,  seem  all 
fidlen  never  to  rise  again.     In  Edward  the  line  of  English 
Kings  begins  once   more.     After  two   hundred  years  of 
foreign  rule,  we  have  again  a  King  bearing  an  English 
name  and  an  English  heart — the  first  to  give  us  back  our 
ancient  laws  under  new  shapes,  the  first,  and  for  so  long 
the  last,  to  see  that  the  Empire  of  his  mighty  namesake^ 


*  Walt.  Hem.  ii.  366-267.  *' Ordioaverunt  de  corpora  Re^  quod  .  .  . 
maneret  in  ecdeaift  religiosorum  de  Waltham,  donee  .  .  .  vacaret  eb  in- 
teudere  aepultiuw  ;  factumque  est  ita." 

'  The  wonderful  analogy  between  the  two  great  Edwards,  the  son  of 
Alfred  and  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  strikes  us  at  every  stage  of  the 
history  of  the  two.     See  above,  p.  38. 
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oHAF.  XV.  was  a  worthier  prize  than  shadowy  dreams  of  dominion 
beyond  the  sea.  All  between  them  were  Normans  or 
Angevins^  careless  of  England  and  her  people.  Another 
and  a  brighter  sera  opens^  as  the  lawgiver  of  England^ 
the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland^  seems  like  an  old 
Bretwalda  or  West-Saxon  Basileus  seated  once  more  upon 
the  throne  of  Cerdic  and  of  ^thelstan.  The  conqueror  of 
Grufiydd  might  welcome  a  kindred  soul  in  the  conqueror 
of  Llywelynj  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  might  hail  his 
peer  in  the  victor  of  Falkirk ;  the  King  with  whom  Eng- 
land fell  might  greet  his  first  true  successor  in  the  King 
with  whom  she  rose  again.  Such  were  the  men  who  met 
in  death  within  the  now  vanished  choir  of  Waltham.  And  in 
the  whole  course  of  English  history  we  hardly  come  across 
a  scene  which  speaks  more  deeply  to  the  heart,  than  when 
the  first  founder  of  our  later  greatness  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  last  kingly  champion  of  our  earliest  freedom — ^when 
the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  laid,  if  only  for  a  short 
space,  by  the  side  of  Harold  the  son  of  Oodwine. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

TUB    mTEUREGKUM.^ 
October  i5^December  25,  1066. 

England  was  thus  again  without  a  King.     For  the  The 
second  time  within  this  memorable  year  the  throne  hadyi^Mnt. 
become  vacant.      But   the   vacancy  of  October  differed 
widely  in  every  way  from  the  vacancy  of  January.    Then 
a  King  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  peace,  and  the  election 
of  his  successor  could  be  made  by  the  free  voices  of  the 
English  people.    That  successor  had  now  given  his  life 
for  England,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Swend  and  Cnut, 
a  foreign  invader  was  again   in  the  land,  claiming  the 
votes  of  the  Witan  with  a  victorious  army  to   back  his 
claims.     For  we  must  remember  that  still,  after  the  day  Willutm 
of  Senlac,  William  was  only  a  candidate  for  the  Crown.  King^ 
He  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  become  King,  but  he  did 
not  claim  to  be  King  as  yet.    One  flatterer  only^  ventures 
to  g^ve  him  the  kingly  title  before  his  formal  election 
and  consecration.    Till  those  ceremonies   had  been  per- 
formed, William  was  not  King  de  Jure,  and  he  was  as 
yet  veiy  far  from  being  King  de  facto.     All  that  he  had 
as  yet  was  militaiy  possession  of  part  of  one  shire.     But 

'  The  authorities  for  this  Chiipter  are  tlie  same  as  for  the  last,  except 
that  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  now  fails  us. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (595)  says,  after  mentioning  Harold*s  burial, 
'*  Nomine  pofitposito  Ducis,  et  sic  Bege  locato, 
Hinc  regale  sibi  nomen  adeptus  abit." 


I 
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CHAP.  XVI.  his  work  was  practically  over;  he  had  now  simply  to  bide 

Hi*  BuocesB  ]jig  jjjjjjg  and  slowly  to  gather  in  his  harvest.     He  had 

praotioally  ^  ° 

certain.      already  in  effect  conquered  England^  for  the  one  man  was 

gone  who  could  still  have  saved  her  from  conquest.  With 
Harold  the  true  hope  and  strength  of  England  had  &llen.^ 
waiiam'8  No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  Conqueror  himself. 
tmiTof  His  expectation  was  that  all  England  would  at  once  sub- 
immediate  ^j^  ^  yjj^  2  And  though  he  was  mistaken  in  that  ex- 
submianoD  ^  o 

diaap-        pectation,  the  mistake  was   not  one  which  carried  him 

very  far  away  from  the  truth.  He  simply  expected  that 
to  happen  at  once,  which  was  sure  to  happen  before  long. 
No  idea  of  and  which  did  happen  within  two  months.  But  for  the 
among^the  moment  no  Englishman  dreamed  of  submission.^  Men 
English  ^  Xit^Q  thought  of  acknowledging  the  Norman  after  a 
single  victory  as  their  fathers  had  thought  of  acknow- 
ledging the  Dane  in  the  like  case.  Alfred  and  Eadmund 
had  fought  battle  after  battle  with  the  invaders,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  long  alternation  of  victory  and  defeat 
thai  Guthrum  and  Cnut  had  obtained  a  settlement,  and 
after  all  only  a  partial  settlement,  in  the  land.  No  man 
therefore  who  was  not  actually  within  the  reach  of 
William's  hand  thought,  in  the  first  days  after  the  fight 
of  Senlac,  of  submitting  to  the  Conqueror.  William  had 
returned  to  his  camp  at  Hastings,  and  he  there  tarried, 
ready  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  those  whom  he  looked 
on  as  his  lawful  subjects.  But  not  a  single  Englishman 
came  to  his  camp  to  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.* 
The  voice  of  Englishmen,  the  voice  at  least  of  all  who 
were  neither  too  far  off  to  hear  the  news  nor  too  near  to 


^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  aaS.  ''Quasi  cum  Haroldo  omne  robur  deciderit 
AnglisB." 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  ''  And  Wyllelm  eorl  for  eft  ongenn  to  Huesiingan. 
and  geanbidode  Iwr  hwsetSer  man  him  to  bugan  wolde." 

'lb.     '*  Ac  l>a  he  ongeat  )>iet  man  him  to  cuman  nolde.** 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Erat  videlicet  eorum  voti  snmma  non  habere  domi- 
num  quem  non  habuere  compatriotam." 
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be  practically  within  William's  power,  called  for  another  ohap.  xvi. 

King  to  lead  them  forth  to  another  battle. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  army  and  of  the  The  news 

reaches 
death  of  the  King  was  brought  to  London  by  some  of  the  London. 

ftigitives  from  Senlac.^     Before  long,  the  wounded  Sheriff 

Esegar  contrived  to  make  his  way  thither  from  the  hill  of 

slaughter.'    Meanwhile  the  two  Northern  Earls  were  ou  Badwine 

their  tardy  march,   waiting  to   see   what  course  events  Morkere 

might  take.     The  news  of  Harold's  fall  reached  them  on  j^J^^^ 

their  way.     They  hastened  to  London,'*  and,  as  their  first  fasten  to 

measure  of  precaution,  they  sent  their  sister,  the   Lady  They  send 

Ealdgyth,  to  the  distant  city  of  Chester  in  the  Earldom  ^^^^ 

of  Eadwine.^    Men  were  now  flocking  together  from  the  Gemdt  in 

lands  immediately  threatened  by  William  to  seek  for  safety  for^he^ 

in  the  great  city.*     It  was  therefore  possible  to  hold  an  ®^S^^  ®^ 

Assembly  which  might  fairly  represent  the  national  will. 

The  Witan,  among  whom  the  citizens  of  London  and  the 

sailors  are  specially  mentioned,  met  to  choose  a  King.^ 

The  choice  was  £ar  from  being  so  easy  in  October  as  it 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  13986  ; 

"  Engleiz  ki  del  champ  eschaperent,    Qo  diseient  ^  so  creimeient 
De  si  Ik  Lundres  ne  fiuerent :  Ke  li  Nonnanz  prez  les  sueient." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  many  were  drowned  through  their  eagerness  to 
cross  the  bridge  into  the  dty. 

'  See  above,  p.  501. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Cujus  [Haroldi]  morte  auditft,  Comites  Edwinus  et 
Morkarus  .  .  .  Londoniam  Tenere."  William  of  Malmesbury,  less  pro- 
bably (iiL  ^47),  makes  them  hear  the  news  in  London,  "apud  Londoniam 
andito  interitils  Haroldi  nuntio." 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  511. 

*  Will.  Piot.  1 41.  "Tomverd  confluxerat  ad  ipsam  hospes  tiirba  pro- 
pngnatorom,  qnam,  licet  ambitu  nimis  ampla,  non  facUh  capiebat."  So 
Gay  of  Amiens,  641  ; 

"  Hanc  bello  superata  petit  gens  improba,  sperans 
Vivere  per  lobgom  libera  tempus  in  hAc." 
'  Flor.  Wig.     "Aldredus  antem  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopus,  et  iidem 
Comites  [Edwinus  et  Morkarus],  cum  civibus  Lundoniensibus  et  butse- 
carlis,  Clitonem  Eadgarum,  Eadmundi  Ferrei  Lateris  nepotem,  in  Regem 
levare  voluere." 
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had  been  in  Januaiy.  There  was  now  no  one  man  who 
could,  either  by  his  birth  or  by  his  personal  merits,  com- 
mand the  unanimous  vote  of  the  nation.  The  late  King 
had  left  sons,  but  they  were  not  bom  iBthelings,  sons  of 
a  crowned  King ;  indeed  they  were  most  likely  not  even 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock.^  They  had  therefore  no  claim 
even  to  a  constitutional  preference,  and  young  and  undis- 
tinguished as  they  were,  they  could  have  no  claim  on 
the  score  of  personal  merit.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
names  of  Eadmund,  Magnus,  and  Oodwine,  the  three  sons  of 
Harold,  were  so  much  as  mentioned^  in  the  debates  of  the 
Witan.  The  Crown  thus  passed  away  for  ever  fix)m  the  newly 
chosen  dynasty.  Had  Harold^s  two  brothers  lived,  things 
might  have  gone  otherwise.  One  cannot  doubt  that  Gyrth 
was  in  every  way  worthy  to  reign,  and  we  can  believe  that 
the  voice  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  at  least  would  have 
been  raised  in  favour  either  of  him  or  of  Leofwine.  But 
the  two  heroes  had  fallen  with  their  King  and  brother; 
young  Wulfhoth  was  personally  undistinguished  and  was 
far  away  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  no  candidate  from 
the  House  of  Oodwine  was  forthcoming.  Looking  to  the 
other  great  Houses,  there  was  one  whose  name  was  soon  to 
become  fSunous  and  honoured  among  Englishmen;  but  as 
yet  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward  had  not  shown  himself  as 
a  leader  of  men,^  and  the  Earldom  which  he  ruled  was  the 

>  See  Appendix  KN. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (645)  has  here  a  very  singular  statement  ; 
"  Unk  postremiim  rectores  atque  potentes 
Tali  consilio  consuluere  sibi: 
Soilicet  ut  puerum  neUvm  de  traduee  RtgU 
Hi  Regem  sacrent,  ne  sine  Rege  forent." 
**  Tradux  Begis"  must  mean  either  Oodwine  or  Harold.     In  an  earlier 
passage  (472)  it  means  Godwine.    The  passage  then  implies  that  either 
a  brother  or  a  son  of  Harold  was  chosen.    I  do  not  however  take  this  as 
showing  that  there  really  was  any  movement  in  favour  of  one  of  Harold's 
sons,  but  rather  that  Guy  fancied  that  Eadgar  was  a  son  or  brother  of 
Harold. 

'  As  I  before  said,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  WaltheoTs 
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smallest   in  the   Kingdom.     In  the    House    of    Leoftic  ohaf.  xvi. 
indeed  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates.     Eadwine  a^id^^^^'*" 
Morkere  were  open  to  receive  any  crowns  that  they  could  Eadwine 

lind 

get.     In  their  eyes  no  doubt  the  happy  moment  had  come,  Morkere. 

when  Mercian  hands  might  grasp  the  sceptre,  if  possible 

of  the  whole  realm,  at  any  rate  of  its  northern  half.     We 

do  not  hear  what  arrangements  were  to  be  made  between 

the  two  brothers ;  but  the  two  together  were  urgent  with 

the  men  of  London  to  raise  one  or  other  of  them  to  the 

Imperial  Crown.^     Bat  their  hopes  were   disappointed. 

There  was  in  truth  no  general  feeling  to  which  they  could 

appeal.     The  candidature  of  Eadwine  or  Morkere  could 

have  presented  no  sort  of  attraction  to  the  men  of  London, 

of  Wessex,  or  of  East-Anglia.     In  the  absence  then  of  any  Election  of 

better  qualified  candidate,  of  any  one  leader  on  whom  all  ingSadgar! 

could  agree,  the  sentiment  of  hereditary  descent  prevailed. 

There  was  one  in  the  land  who,  whatever  else  he  was,  was 

the  grandson  of  Ironside,  the  heir  of  Alfred  and  Ecgberht, 

the  last  male  of  the  stock  of  Cerdic  and  Woden.    To  fill 

the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Witan  of 

England  caUed  on  the  young  iEtheling  Eadgar  to  ascend 

the  throne  of  his  &thers.^ 


presence  or  absence  at  Senlao.  A  priori,  it  is  about  eqnaUy  strange  if  he 
stayed  away  and  if,  being  there,  he  came  back  alive.  Snorro,  who  still 
calls  Waltheof  Harold*8  brother,  unhesitatingly  takes  him  to  the  battle ; 
•'  par  vor6  M  med  Haralldi  brsdor  bans  Sveinn  (!)  oc  Gyrdir  oc  Valjridfr 
Jarl."  (Johnstone*  p.  218;  Laing.  iii.  95.)  But  he  goes  on  to  give  an 
account  of  an  exploit  of  Waltheof  after  the  battle,  the  burning  of  a 
hundred  Normans  who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wood,  which  seems  to 
be  transferred  from  Waltheof 's  doings  at  York  in   1068.     See  above, 

^  WilL  Mahns.  iii.  947.  "Edwinus  et  Morcardus,  ampin  spei  fra- 
tr«8,  ....  urbanoe  sollicitaverant  ut  alterutrum  in  regnum  subleva- 
rent." 

«  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  $26.  So  Will.  Pict.  140. 
*<  Regem  statuemnt  Edgarum  Athdinum,  ex  Edwardi  Regis  nobilitate, 
annis  puerum."  Ord.  Vit.  502  D.  "Interemto  Heral.lo,  Stigandus 
Cantuariensis  Arohiepisoopus,  et  pnedari  Comites  Eduinus  et  Moroarus, 
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OHAP.  xYi.      It  is  vain  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  choice.     It  ooold 
bii  b'ut''^  be  justified  only  by  the  sad  truths  that  any  King  was 
unavoid-     better  than  no  King  at  all^  and  that  at  that  moment  no 
better  King  was  forthcoming.     There  may  even  have  been 
a  &int  hope  that  William  might  be  satisfied  with  the  over- 
throw of  his  personal  enemy^  and  that  he  would  not  press 
his  claims  against  a  boy  who  had  never  wronged  him,  a 
boy  who  might  pass  as  the  heir^  who  was  certainly  tiie 
next  of  kin^  of  the  deceased  King  for  whom  he  professed 
so  deep  a  reverence.      How  fiir  the  choice  was  strictly 
Eadwine     unanimous  we  know  not.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Ead- 
kere  agree  ^^^^  ^^^  Morkcrc^  seeing  no  hopes  of  their  own  elevation, 
*?  *^?        gave  a  formal  consent  to  the  election  of  Eadgar.^    On  the 

election.       °  ^  ° 

Opposition  other  hand  we  find  it  hinted  that  the  Bishops  opposed 
of  th™^  the  choice  of  the  -^theling.*  We  know  not  how  many 
Bishops,  of  the  English  Bishops  were  at  this  time  in  London.  It 
aA^^  is  certain  that  the  two  Primates,  Stigand  and  Ealdred, 
bishops       ^ere  both  present,  and  that  both  concurred  in  the  election 

for  Eadgar. 

of  Eadgar.^      It  would   appear   also  that  Wulfstan   of 

aliique  primates  Anglomm  qui  Senlacio  belio  non  interfuerant,  Edgaram 
Clitonem  filium  Edoardi  Regis  Hunorum  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  62 a],  filii  Edmundi 
Imesids,    id   est  Ferrei-Lateris,    Begem  statuenmt."      Benott   (3774i)» 
translating  William  of  Poitiers  (see  above,  p.  5J5),  says ; 
**  Esleu  unt  e  fait  seignor  En  firent  rei :  kar  por  morir 

D'nn  chevalier  mult  jent  mesohin   Ke  porreient-il-oe  soffirir 

Qui  ert  apel^  Addelin,  Qu'eussent  rei  en  Engleteire 

De  la  lign^e  au  bon  Ewart ;  Qu'estraiz  e  nez  fut  d'autre  terre.** 

Fust  od  dutance  ou  k  regart, 
Yet  young  Eadgar  was  hardly  more  than  an  Englishman  by  courtesy. 

>  This  is  implied  in  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  526. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  ^47.  *'  Csateri  procerefl  Edgarum  eligerent,  si  Epi- 
scopos  assertores  haberent."  The  "  csteri  proceres  *'  are  opposed  to  Eadwine 
and  Morkere.  "Sed  proximo  urgente  periculo  et  domesticee  Utia  diasidior 
nee  illud  quidem  effectum."  The  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  several 
accounts  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  by  assuming  the  course  of  events  to 
have  been  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text.  Men  hardly  knew  how  to 
describe  an  election  which  was  followed  by  an  abdication  of  the  King-elect 
before  the  day  of  coronation  came. 

'  Ealdred,   as  we  have  seen,   is  mentioned   by  Florence,   who;,   as  a 
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Worcester  and  Walter  of  Hereford  were  also  in  the  city.*  chap.  xvi. 
Now  we  may  be  sure  that  any  influence  which  belonged  The  oppo- 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese^  the  Norman  William,  would  bablv  made 
be  exerted  to  hinder  the  election  of  Eadgar.     A  Norman  ^^^ 
Prelate  might  now,  without  dishonour,  recommend  sub- Bishops, 
mission  to  the  armed  candidate  of  his  own  race.     Even 
Wulfstan,  the  friend  of  Harold,  might  not  feel  himself 
equally  bound   to   Eadgar,   and   his   later   conduct   may 
perhaps  show  that,  in  face  of  the  invasion   of  William, 
he  was   not  unlikely  to  play   the  part  of  Jeremiah  in 
face  of  the  invasion  of  Nabuchodonosor.     We  may  sus^ 
pect  too  that  the  Lotharingian  Prelate  of  Hereford,  and 
his    brethren    of  Wells    and    Sherborne,   would    not   be 
specially  zealous  in  the  national   cause.     We  need  not 
suspect  them  of  actual  treason,  but  to   exhort  to   sub- 
mission to  the  Conqueror  after  the  death  of  Harold  would 
bear  an  aspect  quite  difierent  from  an  attempt  to  weaken 
the  national  power  of  resistance  while  the  King  still  lived. 
Even  a  national  and  patriotic  writer,  speaking  with  the 
experience  of  a  few   weeks  later,  argues  that  an   early 
submission  would   have   been  the  wisest   course.^      The 
minds  of  foreign  churchmen  would  be  specially  open  to 
those  spiritual  influences  which  William  had  contrived  to 
array  on  his  side.     Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  argue 
that,  in  the  gpreat  assize  of  Senlac,  the  judgement  of  God 

Worcester  man,  traces  his  career  with  special  interest;  the  Norman 
writers  mention  Stigand,  naturally  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  Primates 
in  their  eyes.  So  Will.  Pict.  140  (followed  by  Benolt,  37731)  J  **  Interea 
Stigandns  Gantnariensis  Archiprsenil,  qui,  sicut  excellebat  opibus  atque 
dignitate,  ita  consultiB  plurimbm  apud  Anglos  poterat,  cum  fiUis  Algardi 
aUisque  prsBpotentibus,  proelinm  minantur." 

^  They  are  mentioned  a  little  later  by  Florence  among  the  Bishops  and 
others  who  submitted  to  WiUiam  at  Berkhampstead. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicler,  after  describing  the  submission  of  Berk- 
hampstead, adds ;  **  And  yat  wss  micel  unred  )«et  man  »ror  swa  ne  dyde, 
))a  hit  God  betan  nolde  for  urum  synnum." 
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had  been  visibly  given  on  behalf  of  the  invade,  and  that 
those  who  continued  to  fight  against  him  would  incur  tbe 
guilt  of  fighting  against  God. 

But  such  arguments^  if  used,  were  as  yet  of  none  effect 
Young  Eadgar  was  regularly  elected  King.  Whether  he 
was  crowned  we  are  not  distinctly  told.  Every  motive 
of  policy  would  plead  for  a  coronation  as  speedy  as  the 
coronation  of  Harold.  But  the  election  of  Harold  had 
taken  place  during  one  of  the  Church's  solemn  seasons, 
and  it  was  possible  to  perform  the  ceremony  before  the 
festival  was  over.  But  if  the  coronation  of  Eadgar  was 
to  take  place  on  one  of  the  days  usually  chosen  for  such 
solemnities,  it  would  have  to  be  delayed  till  the  Feast 
of  Christmas.  In  all  probability  the  rite  was  fixed  for 
that  festival,  and,  when  the  festival  came,  the  rite  had 
to  be  performed  on  another.  Eadgar  then  never  was  full 
King,  King  crowned  and  anointed.  But  his  authority 
was  acknowledged,  and  he  performed  at  least  one  kingly 
act.  The  Qolden  Borough  of  Saint  Peter  lacked^  an 
Abbot.  The  patriot  Leo&ic,  wounded  in  the  great  battle, 
had  found  his  way  home,  and  had  died  on  the  Festival  of 
All  Saints.^  The  monks  of  his  house  forthwith  choee 
their  Provost  Brand  as  his  successor,  and  sent  him  to 
Eadgar  for  the  royal  confirmation.^  His  rec^tion  was 
fiivourable;  he  received  his  staff  from  the  hands  of  the 
^theling.^  But  we  shall  see  that  this  acknowledgement 
of  the  national  candidate  on  the  part  of  the  monks  <^ 


^  See  above,  p.  501. 

"^  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "  Da  cnsan  >a  mnnecas  to  abbot  Brand  prooost, 
foitSan  J«t  he  wss  iwitfo  god  man,  and  iwiiSe  wis  ;  and  Mndea  him  >«  to 
.^Bdgar  AtSelmg,  /orOon  pei  >e  kmdfolc  wendon  )wrt  he  aceolde  tymg  wmfkti.^ 
These  words  certainly  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  Eadgar  was  not  ''full 
King/'  that  he  was  not  crowned.  Thierry  places  the  story  of  Brand  later, 
after  William's  coronation,  perhi^  becanse  the  CShronicler  goes  on  to  speak 
of  "  cyng  Willelm."  But  that  entry  was  evidently  made  later  than  io66» 
perhaps  after  the  sad  events  of  1070. 

*  lb.  "  And  se  JESkXmg  hit  him  geatte  )«  blijwlice." 
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Peterborough  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  invader  ohaf.  kti. 
whioh  called  for  a  heavy  atonement. 

The  nation  had  thus  chosen  a  encoessor  to  the  King  who  The  Lon- 
had  died  on  Senlac.      The  cry  of  every  patriotic  heart  a^d  others 
was  for  a  vigorons  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  invader.  ^^  **' 
The  citizens  of  London^  above  all,  were  eager  to  hazard  l>**tle. 
another  battle^^    The  chances  of  such  an  enterprise  were  Chuces  of 
still  far  from  being  hopeless.     The  slaughter  of  Pulford,  "^^ 
of  Stamfordbridge,  and  of  Senlac  had  indeed  been  frightful, 
and,  as  ever,  it  had  faDen  most  heavily  on  the  best  portions 
of  the  army,  on  the  King's  Thegns  and  the  Housecarls. 
Still  the  strength  of  England  was  far  from  being  broken, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  Alfred  or  Eadmund  would  have 
been  perfectly  ready  to  risk  a  fourth  battle.     But  there 
was  no  j£lfred  or  Eadmund  now  to  lead  the  forces  of 
England.    The  King-elect  was  yonng  and  inexperienced,' 
and  those  whom  England  looked  to  as  her  leaders  again 
proved  faithless.    Eadwine  and  Mofkere  had  consented  £«dwine 
to  the  election  of  Eadgar,  as  nine  months  before  they  kere  with- 
had  consented  to  the  election  of  Harold.     But  of  giving  f^f'®''^ 
loyal  support  to  either  prince  they  never  dreamed.    The 
toTceB  of  Northumberland  were  again  refused  to  the  defence 
of  Wessex.     For  Wessex,  for  East-Anglia,  Eadgar  and 
William  might  strive  as  they  would.     William  would 
perhaps  be  content  with  that  portion  of  the  realm  which 
formed  the  immediate  possession  of  the  personal  foe  whom 
he  had  overthrown.    With  the  House  of  Leofric,  with  the 
men  of  Northumberland,  William  had  no  quarrel.    Perhaps 
he  might  be  content  not  to  attack  them.     At  all  events, 
ihe  forces  of  Northumberland  and  North-western  Mercia 

*  Flor.  Wis*  1066.  *'  Ad  pognam  deioendef^  mnlti  se  pttsvere."  He 
had  just  before  spoken  of  the  dtiaens  and  the  "  buteecarla."  Cf.  Guy  of 
Aioiena,  653 ; 

"  gpaurnt  fi%ina  volans  quod  habet  Londonia  Regem  ; 
Gandet  et  Anglorum  qui  snperest  popnltts." 
'  On  the  age  of  Eadgar  see  Appendix  00. 
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oHAP.  XVI.  would  be  better  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  own 

homes.    Eadwine  and  Morkere  then^  with  the  leTiee  of 

their  Earldoms,  withdrew  to  Northumberland^  and  left 

Eadgar  and  England  to  their  fate.^ 

Resiatance      This  was  the  consummation  of  the  manifold  treasons  of 

after  the     ^^  SODS  of  ^Ifgar.     An  united  England  might  yet  hare 

ofthiJ^^"    resisted;   for  a  divided  England  there  was  no  hope.    A 

Earls.        people  who  could  not  agree  under  an j  leader  of  their  own 

race^  became  of  necessity  the  prey  of  the  stranger.'   But  the 

fault  rested  wholly  with  the  men  who  preferred  their  own 

selfish  interests  to  the  public  welfare.     The  patriotic  zeal 

of  the  men  of  London  was  thwarted  by  the  base  secession 

No  further  of  the  Northern  traitors.     By  their  act  all  was  lost.     After 

oombina-     the  day  of  Senlac  William  never  again  met  Englishmen 

WUuS'"**"^  a  pitched  battle.      He  experienced  much  gallant  local 

resistance  before  his  power  was  fully  established  over  the 

whole  land.     But  never  again  did  he  see  the  forces  of  all 

England^  or  even  the  forces  of  all  Wessex,  drawn  out 

against  him.     Indeed  it  does  not  seem  that  any  English 

weapon^  save  those  of  the  great  city  itself^  was  again  lifted 

against  him  till  his  formal  investiture  with  the  kingship 

of  England  enabled  him  to  treat  all  fturther  opposition  as 

rebellion. 


William  While  England  was  thus  betrayed  and  ruined  within  the 

retnmi  to 

Hastings.    waUs  of  London^  the  Conqueror  was^  step  by  step^  taking 
<^^Tis.  possession  of  the  devoted  land.     He  had  returned^  as  we 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  lidem  Comites  .  .  .  cum  eo  so  pugnam  Ini tares  pro- 
misere,  sed  . . .  suum  auxilimn  ab  eis  retraxere  et  cum  sac  exereitu  doranm 
redierant."  So  William  of  Mahnesbury,  iii.  147 ;  "  Quod  [their  own  election] 
firustra  conati,  Northanhimbriam  disoesserant,  ex  suo  oonjectantes  ingenio 
numquam  iUuc  Willelmum  esse  yenturum."  The  two  aooounts  fill  up  gaps 
in  each  other,  but  there  is  no  essential  contradiction. 

*  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  "  Ita  Angli,  qui,  in  unum  ooeuntes  senientiam. 
potuissent  patriae  reformare  ruinam,  dam  nullum  ex  sais  vohmt,  alienom 
induxerunt."  This  distinct  assertion  of  the  possibility  of  suooessfdl  reust- 
anoe  after  Senlac  should  be  noted. 
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have  seen^  to  Hastings^  in  the  hope  of  receiving  an  imme-  ohaf.  xvi. 
diate  submission.^     In  that  hope  he  remained  in  his  camp 
for  five  days.^     During  that  time  he  also  received  some  re- 
inforcements from  Normandy  to  supply  the  serious  losses 
which  the  battle  had  inflicted  on  his  army.^   As  no  English 
homagers  came  in  to  him^  he  now  thought  it  time  to  set 
forth  to  follow  up  his  great  success  by  force  of  arms.     But  He  does 
he  had  no  intention  of  marching  at  once  upon  London.    It  at  once  on 
again  was  William's  policy  to  bide  his  time.     He  no  doubt  ^'*^°'*' 
fully  understood  the  state  of  the  case;  he  felt  certain  that 
the  divided  land,  deprived  of  its  one  bom  leader,  would 
never  organize  any  general  or  effective  resistance.      He 
knew  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  either  be  able  to  over- 
come local  resistance  piecemeal,  or  else  t|ie  English,  unable 
to  unite  under  a  single  native  chief,  would  submit  to  him 
in  sheer  despair.     It  was  therefore  his  policy  not  to  hasten. 
But  it  was  equally  his  policy  not  to  remain  idle.     His 
poUcy  in  fact  was  much  the  same  in  England  as  it  had 
been  in  Maine.     Political  and  military  reasons  alike  bade 
him  to  secure  the  south-eastern  portions  of  England  before 
he  hazarded  any  attack  on  the  great  city.     Six  days  there- 
fore after  the  battle,  William  began  his  eastward  march 
along  the  south  coast. 

The  first  point  which  he  reached  was  Bomney,  where  he  He  marches 
was  within  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Kent.  October  20, 
Romney  was,  in  those  days,  no  less  than  Pevensey,  a  famous 
haven,  but  the  physical  agencies  which  have  wrought  so 

*  See  above,  p.  525. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  597  ; 

<*  HastiDgSB  portilB  caatris  turn  quinque  diebus 
Mansit,  et  ad  Doveram  veiiit  abinde  viam." 
The  a&ir  of  Bomney  ia  passed  by. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  f<$r  upp  mid  eallon  his  here  pe  him  to  lafe 
^o(ft,  and  him  syffVan  fram  ofer  a&  c<Sm."  See  above,  p.  433.  The  words  in 
Italics  mark  William's  loss  as  more  serious  than  might  have  been  gathered 
from  the  run  of  the  story. 
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much  change  along  that  whole  line  of  ooast^  have  deetzojed 
the  importanoe  of  the  town  by  removing  the  sea  from  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Like  most  of  the  havens  of  this 
ooast^  it  was  endowed  with  special  privileges,  and  in  return 
for  them  it  was  expected  to  take  its  share  in  the  naval 
defence  of  the  land.^  The  men  of  Romney  had  not  been 
slack  in  the  discharge  of  that  duly.  They  had^  as  we  have 
seen^  at  some  time  before  the  g^reat  battle^^  cut  in  pieces  a 
body  of  Norman  stragglersj  for  whose  blood  William  now 
came  to  take  vengeance.  It  was  his  policy  now^  as  ever^ 
to  be  harsh  wherever  he  met  with  resistance  and  gentle  to 
all  who  submitted  easily.  The  line  of  his  march  was 
marked  by  ceaseless  ravage/  ravage  inflicted,  no  doubt, 
like  the  ravages  before  the  battle,  with  a  deliberate  purpose. 
Before  the  battle,  he  had  wished  to  provoke  Harold  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  his  suffering  subjects.^  He  now 
wished  to  strike  terror,  and  thereby  to  bring  about  sub- 
mission. Hanying  then  as  he  went,  WiUiam  reached 
Bomney.  The  words  which  describe  his  doings  there  are 
short,  pithy,  and  terrible.  "  He  took  what  vengeance  he 
would  for  the  slaughter  of  his  men.'^^ 


'  Domesday,  4  b.  **  Rex  habet  omne  aervitium  ab  «i«i,  et  ipai  habent 
omnes  coDsuetudines  et  alias  forisfkotas  pro  serntio  maris,  et  sunt  in  manu 
regis.*'  '  See  aboye,  p.  41 1. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  f6r  upp  mid  eallon  bin  hero  .  .  .  and  hergode 
ealne  )Kme  ende  ))e  he  oferferde."  So  Florence ;  "  Interea  Comes  Willal- 
mus  Suth-Saxoniam,  Gantiam,  Sutbamtunensem  provinciam,  Suthregiam, 
Middel  •  Saxoniam,  Heortfordensem  provinciam  derastabat,  et  villaa  ere- 
mare  hominesque  interficere  non  oessabat."  This  qaite  apsets  the  contrary 
description  in  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  247)  ;  "  Sensim  eigo  WiUehnns, 
ut  triumphatorem  decebat^  cum  exeroitu,  non  hostili  sed  regali  modo  pro- 
grediensi  urbem  regni  maximam  Londoniam  petit."  The  notion  of  a 
peaceful  progress  was  probably  suggested  by  the  quiet  surrender  of  so 
many  towns ;  but  then  it  was  simply  through  the  terror  of  William's 
ravages  that  they  surrendered.  Compare  the  surrender  of  London  to 
Swend  in  1013.    See  toL  i.  p.  397. 

*  See  above,  p.  410. 

*  WilL  Pict.  139.  <*Humatis  autem  suis,  dispositique  cuBtodii  Hastingis 
eum  strenuo  prtsfecto,  Romanarium  aooedens,  quam  placuit  poenam  exegit 
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The  next  point  of  his  inarch  was  one  where  he  mi^t  orap.  m. 
expect  to  be  checked  by  an  obstacle  such  as  he  wonldHe 
aeldom  meet  with  in  any  part  of  the  land  which  he  had  t^Dover. 
entOTed.1      The  famons  cliff  of  Dover  was  ah«ady  de-^^^'"- 
fended  by  a  castle  before  which  William   might  have  Dover 
looked  for  a  siege  as  long  and  as  weary  as  those  which   ^  ^' 
he   had    gone  through  before    Brionne^   Domfiont^  and 
Arqnes.     The  town  of  Dover  lies,  like  that  of  Hastings^ 
between  two  heights.    The  easternmost  of  the  two  had 
been  made  a  post  of  defence  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
conquerors^  and  it  had  not  been  neglected  either  by  the 
Kentish  Kings  or  by  the  West-Saxon  rulers  who  succeeded 
them.    The  tower  of  Roman  work^  the  famous  Pharos^  is 
still  there ;  there  too  is  an  ancient  churchy  lately  recovered 
from  desecration^  which  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of 
English  Christianity.'    Few  buildings  in  England  show  us 
so  well  how  the  first  believers  of  our  race  strove,  under  the 
guidance  of  Roman  missionaries,  to  reproduce  the  works  of 
Roman  skill  in  their  lowlier  temples.     The  eye  of  Earl  Worka  of 
Harold  had  marked  the  importance  of  the  site,  and  the  spot  Dover, 
which  lay  so  temptingly  open  to  an  invading  enemy  had 

pro  clade  suorum.*'  The  affiur  of  Bomney  Beems  to  be  mentioned  by  no 
other  writer,  except  BenoH,  who  follows  William  of  Poitiers,  and  thus 
(37686)  translates  the  last  words ; 

*'  For  e'en  ert  mult  vers  eus  iri^, 
Laidement  lor  fist  comparer.** 
^  See  roh  ii.  p.  140.    The  same  remark  on  the  absence  of  castles  in  Eng- 
land is  made  by  Wace  (6454)  when  describing  the  conquest  of  England  by 
Swend ; 

"  N'i  ayeit  gaires  fortelesoe,  Mais  li  Barunz  de  Normendie, 

Ne  tur  de  pieire  ne  bretesoe,      Quant  il  orent  la  Seignorie, 
Se  n'esteit  en  yieille  cit^,  l^renl  chastels  4  fermetez 

S[i  dose  fust  d'antiquit^  ;  Tun  de  pierre,  murs  h  fosses." 

'  The  histoiy  of  the  church  in  Dover  Castle  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Mr.  Pucklein  his  work  on  the  Church  and  Castle  of  Dover  (Oxford,  1864), 
but  his  argument  is  somewhat  obscured  by  dreams  about  the  ancient  British 
Church.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  existing  building  dates  from  the  time 
of  Eadbald,  an  opinion  in  which  I  am  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 
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OHAP.  xn.  been  made  secure  against  all  attack.^  It  may  well  be  that 
the  evil  deed  of  Eustace  had  called  special  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  town.  And  Harold^  the 
observant  pilgrim  and  traveller^  who  had  so  carefully 
studied  all  that  Gaul  had  to  offer  him^  as  he  introduced 
the  latest  improvements  of  Norman  ecclesiastical  art  into 
his  church  at  Waltham,  introduced  also  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  Norman  military  art  into  his  castle  at  Dover.^ 
strength  of  A  fortress  arose^  of  whose  strength^  both  from  its  position 
and  from  its  defences^  Norman  writers  speak  with  all 
respect;  a  fortress  whose  &me  had  crossed  the  sea^  and 
whose  surrender  William  was  said  to  have  specially  de- 
manded as  being  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  keys  of  Eng- 
land.^ The  castle  on  the  cliff  was  commonly  deemed  to  be 
safe  against  all  assailants^  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people  fix>m 
the  surrounding  country  had  sought  for  shelter  within  its 
precincts^  when  the  invading  host  drew  nigh.* 
Dover  That  a  fortress  like  this  should  have  been  surrendered 

without      without  a  blow  not  only  moves  our  indignation,  but  moves 
resiBtonce.  ^^^  amazement  also,  when  we  think  of  the  valour  which 

'  Wid.  Amb.  603  ; 

"  Est  ibi  mona  altuB,  striotam  mare,  littus  opaciun ; 

Hinc  hostes  citiiis  Anglica  Begna  petant. 

Sed  castrum  Doyene  pendens  a  yertioe  montis, 

Hostes  rejiciena,  littora  tuta  faoit." 

William  of  Poitiers  also  (140)  enlarges  on  the  strength  of  the  position  ; 

"Situm  est  id  castellTmi  in  rape  mari  contigiU^  qa»  naturaliter  acuta 

undique  ad  hoc  ferramentis  elaborata  incisa,  in  speciem  muri  directissimA 

altitudine,   quantum   sagittsB  jactus  permetiri  potest,  consurgit,  quo  in 

latere  und&  marinft  alluitur." 

'  That  the  castle  which  William  found  was  the  work  of  Harold  8e«ms 
implied  in  the  demand  of  William  as  described  by  William  of  Foitien  (108) 
that  Harold  should  give  up  to  him  ''  Castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  somptu 
suo  communitum."  The  castle  already  fortified  by  Harold  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  other  castles  which  were  to  be  built  "  ubi  voluntas  Dads 
ea  finnari  juberet.'* 

'  See  above,  pp.  241,  245. 

*  Will.  Pict.  139.  "Hinc  Doveram  contendit,  ubi  populum  innumer- 
abilem  congregatum  acceperat,  quod  locus  ille  inezpugnabilis  videbatur." 
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Englislimen  had  just  before  shown  at  Senlae  and  which  ohap.  zvi. 
they  were  again  to  show  at  York  and  at  Ely.^     Eng- 
lishmen were  undoubtedly  far  better   used  to  fighting 
pitched  battles  than  they  were  to  either  the  defence  or 
the  attack  of  fortified  places.    And  it  has  been  conjectured 
with  some  probability  that  the  garrison  placed  to  defend 
the  castle  against  attack  from  the  sea  might,  when  the 
invader  had  actually  landed  at  another  pointy  have  joined 
the  King's  muster  and  have  fought  and  died  along  with 
the  rest  of  his  personal  following.^    Whatever  wafi  the 
cause^  the  fact  is  certain.    Before  William  had  thrown  up 
a  bank  or  shot  an  arrow  against  the  castle  of  Dover^  town 
and  castle  were  freely  surrendered  into  his  hands.^    It  was  William's 
now  as  plainly  his  policy  to  show  himself  mild  and  debonair    ®"^®°^' 
as  it  had  been  his  policy  at   Bomney  to  show  himself 
beyond  measure  stark.*    The  men  of  Dover  were,  according 
to  William's  code,  rebels  who  had'  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  who  were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.   To  do  them  any 
wanton  harm  was  wholly  against  his  scheme  of  conduct. 
But  some  of  the  unruly  soldiers  of  his  army  felt  themselves  The  town 
defrauded  of  their  expected  plunder,  and  they  had  recourse  tally 
to  the  usual  Norman  means  of  destruction.     Kre  was  as  ^'^™®<^- 


'  WilL  Picfc.  139.     "Ejufl  propinqnitate  Angli  perculBi,  neque  naturee 
▼el  opens  mtmimento  neque  multitudini  viroram  confidunt." 
'  See  Lappenberg,  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  103,  ed.  Thorpe. 
'  Guy  of  Amiens  (599)  makes  the  men  of  Dover  meet  William  while 
still  on  his  march  from  Bomney  ; 

"  Neo  medium  oompl#rat  iter,  quum  territus  illi 
Occurrit  populus  partus  in  obsequio, 
ObtuUt  et  cUyes  castri  portasque  redusas  : 
Testatur  simulans  yelle  subesse  sibi." 
But  WiOiam  of  Poitiers  (140)  merely  says  that  the  fire  took  phioe  "quum 
castelhuii  supplioes  deditionem  pararent."    It  is  possible  that  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and  that  the  castle  did  not 
surrender  till  William  entered  the  town.    * '  SimuUns,*'  in  Guy,  must  simply 
mean  that  the  submission  was  forced,  and  contraiy  to  the  real  wishes  of 
those  who  made  it ;  he  clearly  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  treachery. 
*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  freely  used  at  Dover  as  it  had  been  at  Majenne  or  at 

Dinan,  but  this  time  it  was  used  without  any  order  from 

Duke  William  for  its  use.    A  large  part  of  the  town  was 

WiliiMii     burned.  >   But  the  politic  liberality  of  the  Duke  made  good 

good  the     their  losses  to  the  owners  of  the  destroyed  houses,'  and 

omm^  *  ^^®  offenders  were  only  sheltered  from  punishment  by  their 

numbers  and  by  the  baseness  of  their  condition.'    William 

He  remained  at  Dover  eight  days.     He  fiirther  strengthened 

ei»  the      the  fortifications  of  the  castle/  which  now  received  that 

^^^^®*        Norman  garrison  with  which  Harold  had  failed  to  people 

it.    The  sick,  who  were  a  numerous  body^  were  left  behind, 

and  William  marched  on^  ready  to  receive  other  suirenders 

or  to  subdue  other  opponents.' 

Hie  The  pohtic  severity  of  William  at  Bomney  and  his  no 

tow^sVub-  l^K  politic  lenity  at  Dover  did  their  work  effectually.   Theie 

was  no  King,  no  national  army^  in  the  field;  each  town 

*  Will.  Pict.  140.  "  Ahnis«ri  eiercitOi  acMtri  pneda  onpidiiie  ign«m  in- 
jeoenint.  Flamma  leritate  siMk  yoUtaoB  pleraque  oorripuit.**  Gny  docs  not 
mention  the  fire,  but  William's  aoooimt  is  confirmed  by  DomewUj,  I  ;  '*  In 
ipso  primo  adventu  ejuii  [Regis  Willelmi]  in  Angliam  fnit  ipflavilUi  oombmta.* 

^  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "  Dux,  nolens  inoommoda  eomim  qni  aeeom  dedi- 
tionaliter  agere  cceperant,  pretiom  dedit  restituendanim  ediom,  aliaqne 
amissa  recompensavit."  Guy,  on  the  other  hand  (607),  uses  words  which 
might  be  understood  as  meaning  that  William  expelled  the  Rngliah  in- 
habitants and  planted  a  Norman  colony  ; 

' '  Clavibus  aooeptis,  Bex  intrans  mania  oaatri, 
Prooipit  Angligenis  eTicuare  domot. 
Hoe  introduxit  per  quos  sibi  regna  subegit, 
Unumquemque  suum  misit  ad  hospitiam." 
Certainly  Domesday  shows  singularly  few  English  owners  at  Dover,  but 
this  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  seyere  administration  of  Odo  than  to 
any  acts  of  William  at  this  time.     And  Guy  perhaps  only  meant  that 
William  quartered  his  sick  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants. 

*  Will.  Pict  u.  s.  **  SeTeiihsanimadyerti  pnsoepissst  in  aucAorseinoeBdii, 
ni  vilitas  et  numerositas  ipsorum  oooultarisset  eos.*' 

*  lb.  "  Recepto  castro,  quae  minhs  erant  per  dies  ocio  addidit  fiimameata.** 
'  lb.  "  Custodiam  inibi  relinquens  et  dysenteriA  languentes.'*    He  had 

just  before  said,  "Milites  illic  reoentibus  camibus  et  aquA  utentes,  multi 
proluyio  ventris  exstincti  sunt,  pluiimi  in  extremiun  vits  debilitati  dis- 
crimen."    Then  William  "  ad  perdomandum  quos  devioit  profidaoitor.'* 
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or  district  had  to  shift  for  itself  and  to  defend  itself  how  obap.  xtl 
it  ooold.    The  examples  of  Romnej  and  Dover  showed  that^ 
for  each  isolated  place^  submission  was  a  safer  coarse  than 
resistance.    The  fear  of  William's  name  fell  npon  all  the  HemarohM 
towns  and  Tillages  of  Kent,  and  thej  were  not  slow  in  cimterbiiry 
making  their  sabmission.^     First  among  them  was  the^^^^ 
head  of  the  ancient  Kingdom,  the  £Eimous  metropolis  ofoeiyeathe 
England.'     As  William  was  on  his  march  from  Dover  to  of  the  city 
Canterfoory,  messengers  met  him  bearing  the  submission  ®^*^«'^»^- 
of  the  city.   They  brought  hostages  and  the  tribute  due  by 
custom  from  the  citizens  to  the  King.'    The  example  of 
the  local  capital  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  towns  of 
the  ebite.    From  all  parts  of  Kent  men  came  to  do  their 
homage  to  the  Conqueror^  to  offer  him  g^ifts,  and,  as  his 
own  poet  addsj  to  kiss  his  feet.^    At  an  unknown  point  in 

*  Wid.  Amb.  6ii ; 

"  niicb  perradt  terror  yicinui  castri, 

UrbeB  et  biirgos,  oppida  quBBqne  replena.** 
Byery  one  knows  the  legend,  followed  by  Thierrj  aod,  hentatuigly,  also  by 
Lappenberg  (105)1  *boiit  the  Kentish  men  coining  with  boughs  in  their 
hands  and  extorting  from  William  a  confirmation  of  their  rights.  It  comes 
from  William  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1786,  and  it  hasy  as  &r  as  I  know,  no  better 
authority.  The  tale  describes  the  Kentishmen  as  led  by  Stigand,  who 
was  then  undoubtedly  in  Iiondon.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Kent 
was  better  treated  than  the  rest  of  England  ;  as  it  was  put  under  Odo,  it 
was  perhaps  treated  a  little  worse.  William  no  doubt  promised  to  the 
Kentiahmen  the  preserration  of  their  ancient  laws,  but  this  he  did  to 
Englishmen  eyeiywhere. 

'  Will.  Fict.  140.  "  Contremuit  etiam  potens  metropolis  metu,  et  ne  fun- 
ditus  caderet  ullatenus  resistendo,  maturayit  impetrare  statum  obediendo.*' 
'  lb.     "Occummt  ultro  Cantuarii  hand  procul  h  DoyerA,  jurant  fideli- 
tatem,  dant  obsides.'*    So  Guy,  613  ; 

"  Nobilior  reliquis  urbs  Gantorberia  dicta» 
Missis  legatis,  prima  tributa  tnlit." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  615  ; 

"  Post  alisB  plures  nimium  sua  jura  timentes, 
Begi  sponte  suA  munera  grata  feruat. 


Omnee  dona  ferunt  et  sub  juga  oolla  reponunt ; 
Flexis  poplittbus  osoula  dant  pedibus." 
He  Ukens  them  to  flies  settling  on  a  wound. 
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OHAP.  XVI.  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  known  as  the  Broken 

campi  ftt     Tower,  William  pitched  his  camp,  and,  like  his  rival  earlier 

ttie  Broken  Ju  the  year,^  he  was  here  somewhat  checked  in  his  progress 

October  51.  by  a  severe  sickness.'     Like  Harold,  he  is  said  to  have 

His  sick-    struggled  with  all  his  power  against  the  weakness  of  the 

flesh ;  but  it  is  plain  that  his  sickness  acted  as  a  real  check 

to  his  advance,  for  he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Kentish  capital  for  a  whole  month.^     But  even  this  time 

of  constrained  inaction  was  not  wasted.     Where  William 

could  not  be  present  in  the  flesh,  he  could  be  present  by 

the  terror  of  his  name  and  in  the  persons  of  his  messengers. 

Kent  and  Sussex  might  now  be  looked  on  as  conquered. 

He  sends    William  now  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  the  West,  and 

to  Win-      sought  for  the  submission  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  West- 

Chester.       g^^^^  Kings.     Winchester,  the  city  of  -Alfred  and  Cnut, 

Position  of  .  .  . 

Eadgyth.  once  the  morning-gift  of  Emma,  was  now  again  the  morn- 
ing-gift and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  widowed  Eadgyth.^ 
It  was  on  every  ground,  political  and  military,  a  great  object 
to  obtain  early  possession  of  so  important  a  city.  It  was 
also  a  manifest  part  of  William^s  policy  to  put  himself  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  widow  of  the  King  whose  law- 
ful successor  he  gave  himself  out  to  be.  Out  of  deference, 
we  are  told,  to  the  widowed  Lady,  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  city  in  any  military  array ;  he  simply  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  magistrates  of  Winchester  asking  for  submission 

^  See  aboye,  p.  358. 

'  Will.  Plot.  140.  "Veniens  postero  die  ad  Fractam  Turrim  castra 
metatus  est,  quo  in  loco  gravisaimll  sui  corporis  valetudine  animoe  famili- 
arium  pari  contulerit  aegritudine." 

>  William  of  Poitiers  goes  on,  "Volens  antem  publicum  bonum,  ne 
exercitus  egestate  rerum  necessariarum  laboraret,  noluit  indulgere  mbi  moras 
ibi  agendo."  But  that  he  did  not  go  &r  from  Canterbury  is  plain  from 
Guy.  623  ; 

''  Per  spatium  mensis  cum  gente  perendinat  illic. 
Post  ali6  yadit  castia  locare  sibi." 
Guy  does  not  mention  William's  illness,  but  his  mention  of  the  month  s 
delay  quite  agrees  with  it. 

*  See  Appendix  K. 
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and  tribute.^     Eadgyth,  as  we   have  seen^   was  perhaps  ohap.  xvi. 
actnallj  William's  partizan;  at  all  events  she  had  no  mo- 
tive to  run  any  risk  either  on  behalf  of  the  young  Eadgar 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Mercian  brothers.     She  took  counsel  Winchester 
with  the  chief  men  of  her  city,  and  the  result  of  their  ^  ^^ 
debates  was  at  once  to  offer  their  submission  to  the  Duke, 
accompanied  with  gifts  both  from  the  Lady  and  from  the 
citizens.2    William  had  not  yet  been  two  months  in  Eng- 
land; since  his  great  victory  he  had  had  no  occasion  to 
strike  a  blow;  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  England,  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  and  the  ancient  temporal 
capital,  were  already  in  his  hands. 

But  there  was  one  spot  where  another  spirit  reigned ;  London 
there  was  one  city  which  even  now  had  no  mind  to  bow  "^^ 
to  the  invader.    The  men  of  London,  whose  forefathers 
had  beaten  back  Swend  and  Cnut,  whose  brothers  had  died 
around  the  Standard  of  Harold,  were  not  men  to  surrender 
their  mighty  city,  defended  by  its  broad   river  and  its 
Roman  walls,^  without  at  least  meeting  the  invader  in  the  William 
field.     William,  master  of  Dover,  Canterbury,  and  Win- fopi^n^on. 
Chester,  now  directed  his  march  along  the  old  Boman  road,  ?-  ^««e°*- 

>  Wid.  Amb.  635  ; 

"  Guincestram  misit,  mandat  primatibaB  urbis, 
Ut  faciant  alii,  ferre  tributa  sibi. 
Hanc  Begina  tenet  Regis  de  dote  prions 
Hetguardi :  quare  dedecns  esse  putat 
Sic  sibi  concessam  si  vadit  toUere  sedeni ; 
Solum  vectigal  postulat  atque  fidem." 
The  embassy  to  Winchester  is  not  mentioned  by  William  of  Poitiers. 

•  Wid.  Amb.  631 ; 

"  Unk  primates  Beginee  consuluerunt, 
niaqne  oonoedens  ferre  petita  jubet. 
Taliter  et  Begis  prscepto  spirat  uterque, 
Nam  doroina  pariter  et  sua  dona  feront.** 

•  lb.  639; 

"  A  levft  mnris,  a  dextris  flumine  tnta, 

Hostes  nee  metnit,  nee  pavet  arte  oapi.'* 


I 
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CHAP.  xTx.  directJj  on  the  great  city.^  He  marched  on,  ravaging, 
burnings  and  Blangfatering  as  he  went,'  and  drew  near  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  One  account  seems  to  de- 
scribe him  as  oocupjing  Westminster — ^therefore  as  cross^ 
ing  the  river — as  planting  his  militaiy  engines  by  Saint 
Peter's  minster,  and  as  beginning,  or  at  least  thieat«iing,  a 
formal  siege  of  the  dty.^  But  nothing  in  the  whole  story  is 
plainer  than  that  William  did  not  cross  the  river  till  long 
after.  A  more  credible  version  represents  him  as  sending 
before  him  a  body  of  five  himdred  knights,  whether  simply 
to  reconnoitre  or  in  the  hope  of  gaining  anything  by  a 

Skirmish,    suddeu  attack.    The  citizens  sallied ;  a  skirmish  followed; 

ing  of    *  the  English  were   beaten    back  within  the  waUs;    the 

^^'  southern  suburb  of  the  city,  Southwark,  where  Gkxlwine 
had  waited  in  his  own  house  for  the  gathering  of  two 
memorable  assemUies,  was  given  to  the  flames.^  The 
pride  of  the  citizens  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  lowered 

»  Wid.  Amb.  635  ; 

<*  Rex  rie  pacAtus  tentoiift  fixa  reaolvii. 

Quo  populosa  nitet  Londona  yerUt  iter." 
'  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  534. 

'  Hie  ezpreenons  of  Guy  (663  et  aeqq.)  aeem  distinctly  to  aaflert  a  nege. 
We  ready  for  inetanoe, 

"  Densatis  castriB  a  Iky^  moenia  cinxit.** 
And  again,         "  .^Mificat  moles,  verveds  comua  ferro, 

Fabricat  et  talpas  urbis  ad  excidium.'* 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  account  in  William  of  Poitien. 
Guy's  description  of  Westminster  (665)  is  worth  notice  ; 
"  Dimidis  leugsB  spatio  distabat  ab  urbe 
Regia  regalis,  ante  decora  nimis, 
Fertur  ab  antiquis  que  Guest  vocitata  oolonis, 

Post  Petri  nomen  duxit  ab  eccIesiA. 
Providus  banc  sedem  sibi  Rex  elegit  ad  edem. 

Quae  sibi  oomplacuit  jure  nee  immeritd  : 
Nam,  vehiti  patmm  testantur  gesta  priornm. 
Ex  solito  Beges  hie  diadema  fenmt." 
Guy  has  a  little  exaggerated  the  antiquity  of  Westminster  as  a  royal  dwell- 
ing-plaoe. 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.  **  Pmmissi  illo  equites  Normanni  quingenti  egreaaam 
contra  se  aciem  refugere  intra  moenia  impigr^  eompellQnty  terga  caklentes. 
Multfe  stragi  addunt  incendium,  cremantes  quidquid  fedificioram  dtra 
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by  this  twofold  blow;^  but  it  ie  plain  that  William  did  not  chap.  zyi. 
yet  venture  any  direct  attack  on  the  city.     His  ships  were 
far  away^  and  the  bridge  of  London  would  have  been  a  spot 
even  less  suited  for  an  onslaught  of  Norman  cavaliy  than 
the  hillnside  of  Senlae.    He  trusted  to  the  gradual  working 
of  fear  and  of  isolation  even  on  the  hearts  of  those  valiant 
citizens.    He  kept  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames^  harry*  He  keeps 
ing  as  he  went^  through  Surrey^  Hampshire^  and  Berkshire^  right  bank 
till  at  Wallingford  a  foid  and  a  bridge  supplied  safe  and  ^^^ 
convenient  means  of  crossing  for  his  army.'    He  was  now  an<i 
in  the  shire  of  the  brave  Sheriff  Godric^  in  a  King's  town,  to  Walling- 
part  of  which  seems  to  have  been  set  aside  as  a  sort  of      ' 
special  barrack  or  gamson  for  the  King's   Housecarls.' 
But  the  stout  heart  of  the  lord  of  Fifhide  had  ceased  to 
beat;  Sheriff  and  Housecarls  alike  had  dealt  their  last  blow 
for  England  on  the  far  South-Saxon  hill.    No  force  was 
ready  on  the  bridge  of  Wallingford  to  bar  the  approach  of 
the  invader.    He  passed  the  great  border  stream^  and  for  He  crosaes 
the  first  time  set  foot  on  Mercian  soil.    He  was  now  on  the  i„to  Mer- 
old  battle-ground  of  Bensington,  where  Angle  and  Saxon^  ^^' 
now  being  &st  united  in  one  common  bondage^  had  in 
other  days  fought  out  their  border  quarrels/     He  passed 
beneath  the  hills^  so  marked  in  the  distance  by  their  well- 
known  clumps,  where  the  Briton  had,  in  yet  earlier  days, 
bid  defiance  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world.    He  was  now 
within  the  Diocese  whence  the  voice  of  England  had  driven 
his  unworthy  countryman,  the  Norman  Ulf,  the  Bishop  who 

I  flomen  inveirare."    On  Soathwark  aa  a  dwelliDg-place  of  Godwiae,  aee  vol. 

ii.  pp.  147,  339,  579. 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.  *'  Ut  malo  dapliei  superba  ferocia  cootundatur." 

'  lb.     "Dux,    progrediena   dein   quoquoTenum    placuit,    transmeato 

flumine  Tameai,  vado  simul  atque  ponte  ad  oppidum  Warengefort  pervenit." 

Yet  Wallingford  is  on  the  West-Saxon  side  uf  the  river. 

*  Domesday,  56.  '*  In  Burgo  de  Walingeford  .  . .  Rex  Edwardus  habuit 
XT.  acras  in  quibus  manebant  huscarles."  The  customs  of  Wallingford  are 
given  at  great  length.     On  Wigod  of  Wallingford,  see  Appendix  PP. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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CHAP.  zvi.  did  nought  bishoplike.^    He  was  now  within  the  Earldom 
which  his  own  hand  had  made  vacant^  when  he  avenged  the 
fall  of  his  Spanish  horse  by  the  fall  of  a  son  of  Godwine.' 
He  Btill      But  he  still  did  not  march  straight  upon  London.    His  plan 
march  on    evidently  was  to  surround  the  city  with  a  wide  circle  of 
TOMon'o^    co^q^ered  and  desolated  country,  till  sheer  isolation  should 
bifl  ooune.  compel  its  defenders  to  submit.  South  and  west  of  London, 
he  was  master  from  Dover  to  Wallingford;  his  course  was 
now  to  march  on,  keeping  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
till  the   lands   north   and  east  of  London  should  be  as 
thoroughly  wasted  and  subdued  as  the  lands  south  of  the 
He  reftobeB  Thames.     He  followed  out  this  plan  till  he  reached  Berk- 
stead.  ™^  hampstead  in  Hertfordshire.'     But  by  this  time  the  spirit 
of  London  itself  had  fiuled.    The  blow  which  had  been  dealt 
at  Scnlac  had  at  last  reached  the  heart  of  England.     At 
Berkhampstead  the  second  act  of  William's  great  work  was 
played  out.     The  Conquest  there  received  the  formal  ratifi- 
cation of  the  conquered.'^ 

Eiegar  The  chief  military  command  in  London  was  in  the  hands 

chief  in 

command    of  the  wounded  Staller  Esegar,  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle- 
in     n  on.  gm^Qi^^     jjig  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  could  neither 
walk  nor  ride,  but  was  carried  about  the  city  in  a  litter.^ 
But  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  soul  of  all  the  counsels 
taken  by  the  defenders  of  London.®    The  defection  of  the 
Northern  Earls  had  left  him  the  layman  of  highest  rank 
in  the  city,  the  natural  protector  and  military  adviser  of 
Tale  of  his  the  young  King-elect.     A  tale  is  told  of  messages  which 
cations       ^^  ^^  ^  hekYB  gone  to  and  fro  between  Esegwr  and 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  117,  330.  •  See  above,  p.  485. 

'  Chron.  "Wig.  1066.  '•  He  hergode  .  .  [see  above,  p.  534,  note  3]  08 
pBst  he  com  to  Beorhhamstede."  So  Florence  ;  "  Devastabat .  . .  donee  ad 
villam  que  Beorcham  nominatur  veniret." 

*  On  the  Bubmiflrion  of  Berkhampstead,  see  Appendix  PP. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  681.    See  above,  p.  50a. 

*  lb.  685.     **  OmnibuB  ille  tamen  primatibns  imperat  urbis  ; 

Ejus  in  auxilio  publica  res  agitur.** 
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William.     But  it  is  hard  to  know  how  far  we  ought  to  ohap.  xti. 
believe  a  story  which  implies  that  London  was  besieged  J^  ^^' 
bj  William^  which  it  certainly  was  not.^     William,  we 
are  told^  sent  a  secret  message  to  Es^;ar.     He  asked  only  WUlUm's 
for  a  formal  acknowledgement  of  his  right.     Let  William  sAge. 
have  the  name  of  King,  and  all  things  in  the  Kingdom 
should  be  ruled  according  to  the  bidding  of  the  Sheriff  of 
the  Middle-Saxons.^    Esegar  listens;   he  has  no  intention 
of  yielding  even  thus  far^  but  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  dis- 
semble.    He  summons  an  Assembly^  among  the  members  Esegur 
of  which  we  may  possibly  discern  the  forerunners  of  the  an  aaaem- 
fiEunous  Aldermen  of  London.^    He  sets  forth  the  «neral  ^^^l!^ 

^  propoMS 

sad  estate  of  the  country  and  the  special  dangers  of  the  » feigpe^ 

iDbmlflnoA 

besieged  city.    It  would  be  prudent  to  send  a  cunning  to  wmiam, 
messenger  who  should  entrap  the  invader  with  wily  words. 
Let  him  offer  a  feigned  submission^  which  might  at  least 
cause  delay  and  stave  off  the  immediate  danger.^    The 

'  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Guy  of  AmienB,  687  et  seqq.  I  confen 
that  these  stories  of  secret  messages  always  strike  me  as  somewhat  suspi- 
cious, to  say  nothing  of  the  misconception  of  the  state  of  things  inyolved 
in  the  description  of  London  as  a  besieged  town.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
Guy  should  have  invented  the  name  and  the  whole  story  of  his  "Ans- 
garduB,**  and,  as  I  before  said  (see  above,  p.  424),  I  do  not  see  who  he 
can  be  except  the  Staller  and  Sheriff  Esegar.  About  the  siege,  Guy,  as 
before  (see  above,  p.  54a),  is  explicit.  Esegar  is  made  to  say  (699), 
"  Molls  et  erecta  transcendit  machina  turres, 
IctibuB  et  lapidum  mosnia  sdssa  munt.'* 

*  Wid.  Amb.  689  ; 

"  Solhm  Rex  vocitetur,  ait ;  sed  conunoda  regni, 
Ut  jubet  Ansgardus,  subdita  cuncta  regat." 
'  lb.  693  ;  "  Katu  majores,  omni  levitate  repulsA, 

Aggregat." 
The  "natu  majores"  may  of  course  be  simply  the  "yldestan  |>egna8** 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  78),  but  here  in  London  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  Alder- 
men in  the  later  sense. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  715 ; 

"  Aotutnm  dodlis  noeter  legatus  ut  hoeti 
Mittatur,  verbis  fiJlere  qui  satagat, 
Servitium  simulet,  necnon  et  fosdera  paois, 
Et  dextras  dextm  subdere,  si  jubeat." 

VOL.  III.  N  n 
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oHAP.  XVI.  messenger  went;   but  to  deceive  William  was  found  to  be 
22£^P  ^^  ^^^  ®**y  matter.     The   fox — ^it  is  his  own  poetical 
deceivedby  panegyrist  who    makes   the    comparison — ^is   not   to   be 
canght  in  a  trap  laid  in  open  day.^    William  pretends  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  Esegar,  the  exact  details  of  which 
are  not  told  us.^    But  he  wins  over  the  messenger  by 
crafty  speeches^  backed  by  gifts  and  by  promises  gieBter 
than  the  giflis.^     The  messenger  goes  back  to  London 
to  enlarge  on  the  mighty  the  vrisdom,  the  just  rights^  and 
the  various  excellences  of  William/    The  invader  is  one 
whom  it  is  on  every  ground  hopeless  to  resist     His  in- 
tentions are  friendly ;  he  offers  peace  to  the  city ;  wisdom 
Submunon  dictates  one  course  only^  that  of  immediate  submission  to 
agreed  on?  such  a  candidate  for  the  Kingdom.^    The  people  aj^laad; 
the  Senate  approves;  both  orders— their  distinct  action  is 
clearly  marked — vote  at  once  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the 

»  Wid.  Amb.  723  ; 

"  Sed  quia  viz  patulA  teneatnr  compede  vulpes, 
Fallitur  a  Rege  fistllere  qaem  voluit." 
Gf.  above,  pp.  161, 488,  but  one  is  a  little  surprised  at  the  comparison  being 
made  bj  William's  own  laureate. 
'  lb.  735  ;      "  Xamque  palam  laudat  Rex  atque  latenter  ineptat 

Quidquid  ab  Ansgardo  nuntius  attulerat." 
'  lb.  727  ;       **  ObcsBcat  donis  stolidum  verbisque  fefiollit, 
Proemia  promittens  innumerosa  sibi." 

*  lb.  735 ;        "  Pulcrior  est  sole,  sapientior  et  Salomone, 

Promptior  est  Magno,  laigior  et  Carolo." 
I  doubted  for  some  time  whether  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  had  not  severed 
"Carolus  Magnus**  into  two  distinct  heroes;   but  by  *< Magnus "  we  are 
most  likely  to  understand  Cnsaus  Pompeius  Magnus.     He  then  goes  on  to 
state  William's  daim  to  the  Crown  (737)  ; 

"Gontulit  Eguardus  quod  Rez  donum  sibi  r^ni 
Monstrat  et  affirmat,  votque  probdate  rrfert." 
This  Is  of  course  the  Norman  tale  of  the  consent  of  the  Witan  being  given 
to  Eadward's  devise  of  the  Crown.  See  Appendix  B,  and  vol.  iL  p.  302. 

*  lb.  731 ; 

"  Bex  vobis  pacem  didt  profertque  salutem, 
Yestris  mandatis  paret  et  abeque  dolis. 

«  «  9^  «  1» 

Hoc  igitur  superest,  ultra  si  vivere  vultis, 
DeMta  cum  manibus  reddere  jura  sibi." 
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young  ^theliog,^  and  to  make  their  snbmission  to  the  ohap.  zyi. 
conqnering  Duke. 

Whateyer  truth  there  may  be  in  this  stoiy,  it  is  certain  Eadgar,  , 
that  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  that  described  and  others 
by  the  poet  was  actually  come  to  within  the  walls  of  ^^S^^^t 
London.     While  William  was  at  Berkhampstead^  an  em-  Berkhamp- 
bassy  came  to   submit   and  to  do  homage  to  him,  an 
embassy  which  might  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  having  a 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  at  least  Southern  England. 
Thither  came  Eadgar,  a  King  deposed  before  he  was  full 
King.    Thither  came  the  Metropolitan  of  York^  perhaps 
also  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury.     Thither  came  at 
least  two  other  Bishops^  Wulfstan  of  Worcester  and  Walter 
of  Hereford,  and  with  them  came  the  best  men  of  London, 
and  many  other  of  the  chief  men  of  England.^  And  on  a  sad 
and  shameful  errand  they  came.    They  came  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  invader  and  to  pray  him  to  accept  the 
Crown  of  England.     The  defection  of  the  Northern  Earls, 
the  terror  struck  into  men's  hearts  by  William's  ravages, 
had  done  their  work.    They  bowed  to  him  for  need.^    Hard 

»  Wid.  Amb.  741 ; 

"  Annnit  hoc  vulgus,  juBtum  probat  ease  senatus, 
Et  pnenim  Begem  coetus  nterque  negat." 
This  passage  is  worthy  of  notice  by  any  one  who  is  studying  the  municipal 
antiquities  of  London.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
merely  London  which  is  concerned.  80  fiir  as  the  passage  proves  anything, 
I  should  rather  take  it  as  a  witness  to  the  popular  character  of  the  Witena- 
gem^St.    See  vol.  i.  p.  11  a. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  )>er  [at  Berkhampstead]  him  com  ongean 
Ealdred  arcebisoeop  and  Eadgar  did  and  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  eorl 
and  ealle  >a  betstan  men  of  Lundene.**  Florence's  list  is,  ''Aldredus 
ArchiepiscopuB,  Wulstanus  Wigomensis  Episcopus,  Walterus  Herefordensis 
E|>isoopu8,  Clito  Eadgarus,  Comites  Edwiuus  et  Morkarus,  et  de  Lundonift 
quique  nobiliores,  cum  multis  aliis."  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
Florence  understood  the  doubtful  word  eUd  as,  sometimes  at  least,  equiva- 
lent to  jBfSding. 

As  to  the  list  itself,  and  the  presence  of  Stigand,  Eadwine,  and  Morkere, 
see  Appendix  PP. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  *'  And  bugon  >a  for  neode,  )>a  mtest  w»s  to  harme 
ged6n.** 

N  n  2 
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oHAP.  zvi.  indeed  the  need  was^  but  the  need  stared  them  in  the  fieuse ; 
men  of  cold  wisdom  even  said  that  they  ought  to  have 
bowed  to  William  long  before.^    They  sware  oaths  to  him 
Willmm'8    and  gave  him  hostages.*    William  received  his  new  sub- 
andgnr     jects  graciously;   to  the  young  rival  who  had  so  easily 
Motion  of  ^^^  before  him  he  was  specially  gracious.    The  kiss  of 
Badgw.      peace  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Eadgar  and  to  his 
companions^^  and  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  be 
good  Lord  to  them.^    Such  a  submission  on  the  part  of 
so  many  men  of  such  lofty  rank  might  of  itself  be  deemed 
^ijmiiamin-  equivalent  to  an  election  to  the  Crown.    But  a  more  direct 
Msame  the  requisition  seems  not  to  have  been  wanting.     It  was  pro- 
Crown,       tatiy  at  Berkhampstead*  that  William  was,  as  we  are  told, 
prayed  by  the  chief  men  of  England,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  accept  the  vacant  Crown.    They  needed  a  King;  they 
had  always  been  used  to  submit  to  a  crowned  King  and  to 
none  other.^     Here  we  may  clearly  see  the  almost  super- 

^  See  above,  p.  539. 

'  ChroD.  Wig.  1066.  ''And  gyBledan  and  sworon  him  afias."  So 
Florence;  ^'Datis  obeidibas,  illi  deditionem  fecenxnt,  fidelitatemqne 
juravemnt." 

»  Wid.  Amb.  747  ; 

'*  Xovit  at  adventam,  (actus  Rez  obviiu  Viha 
Cum  puero  reliqais  oscola  grata  dedit ; 
Culpas  indulsit,  gratanter  dona  reoepit, 
£t  sic  Busoeptos  tractat  honorific^." 
So  Ord.  Vit.  503  A.     *'  Ipm  ab  eo  benigniter  susoepti,  pristinaB  dignitates 

et  honores  recepenmt Edgarus  Adelinus,  qui  Bex  fuerat  oonstilutiu 

ab  AngliB,  resifltere  diffidens  bumiliter  Quillelmo  se  regnumqne  oontulit 
lUe  yer6,  quia  idem  puer  mitis  et  sinoeruB  erat,  et  conaobrinuB  Eduazdi 
Magni  [t]  Begis,  filius  scilicet  nepotis  ejus,  erat,  amicabiliter  eum  amplexa- 
tuB  est,  et  omni  vitA  sua  inter  filioe  suob  bonorabiliier  yeneratus  eat." 

*  Chion.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  he  heom  behet  hst  he  wolde  heom  hold 
hlaford  beon."    Flor.  Wig.   *'  Cum  quibus  et  ipee  fosdus  pepigit." 

'  See  Appendix  PP. 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Orant  post  hsBO  ut  ooronam  sumat  unk  Pontifioes 
atque  c»teri  summates ;  *  Se  quidem  solitos  esse  Begi  serrire.  Begem  domi- 
num  habere  yelle.'  '*  Ord.  Vit.  503  B.  "  Cuncti  Prcsules  regnique  proooes 
cum  Quillelmo  oonoordiam  feoerunt,  ao'ut  diadema  regium  sumeret^  lioDt 
mos  Anglid  prindpatf^s  exigit,  orayerunt Hoc  diyino  nuta  inbacti 
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stitioas  importance  which  was  then  attached  to  the  cere-  chap,  zti, 
mony  of  coronation.    The  uncrowned  Eadgar  had  been  no  S^]^  ^' 
full  King,  and  he  had  been  nnable  to  defend  his  people.  m«i^  ^^t  the 
The  armed  candidate  who  was  encamped  at  Berkhampstead 
was  no  longer  to  be  withstood  by  force  of  arms.    The  best  Policy  of 
course  was  to  acknowledge  and  receive'  him  at  once,  and  "^  ™**^'^ 
by  the  mystic  rite  of  consecration  to  change  him  fix>m  a 
foreign  invader  into  an  English  King.     We  must  bear  in  Example 
mind  that  men  were  living  who  could  remember  how  an        °  ' 
earlier  foreign  invader  had  been  changed  into  an  English 
King,  into  a  King  who  had  won  his  place  among  the 
noblest    of   England's    native   worthies.      England    had 
accepted  Cnut  the  Dane,  and  she  had  flourished  under 
him  as  she  had  never  flourished  before  or  since.     Men 
might  hope  that  the  like  good  luck  would  follow  on  their 
acceptance   of  William  the  Norman.     William  in  truth  Compa- 
promised  better  than  Cnut  in  every  way.     Instead  of  a  tween 
half-heathen  Sea-king,  he  was  the  model  prince  of  Europe,  ^^[cnut. 
the  valiant  soldier,  the  wise  ruler,  the  pious  son  of  the 
Church,  the  prince  who,  among  unparalleled  difficulties, 
had  raised  his  paternal  Duchy  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
good  government  which  made  it  the  wonder  and  the  envy 
of  continental  lands.    The  hopes  of  those  who  dreamed  that 
William  would  prove  a  second  Cnut  were  doomed  to  be 
woefully  disappointed.     But  such  hopes  were  at  the  time, 
if  not  reasonable,  at  all  events  plausible.     It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  men  may  have  been  led  away  by  them. 
Men  too,  especially  churchmen,  might  easily  argue  that  Seeming 
the  event  had  proved  that  it  was  God's  will  that  William  of^d  m 
should  be  received.     Harold  had  appealed  to  God's  jui^c-  "^^  ^^"^''^  * 
ment  upon  the  field  of  battle,^  and  the  verdict  of  God's 
judgement  had  been  given  against  him.     Those  who  bad 

optabant  indigenn  regni,  qui  [non]  nisi  coronato  Aegi  Mitvire  bACtenuM 
erant  aolitL" 

'  See  above,  p.  449. 
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fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  against  the 
banner  of  the  Apoetle  were  proved  to  have  been  in  truth 
men  fighting  against  Ood.  All  these  arguments^  backed 
by  the  presence  in  the  land  of  William's  victorious  army, 
would  have  their  effect  upon  men's  minds.  We  can  even 
understand  that  they  might  produce  something  more  than 
a  mere  sullen  submission  to  physical  force.  We  can  under- 
stand that  men  may  have  brought  themselves  to  a  belief, 
unwilling  indeed,  but  not  either  absolutely  oompalsoiy  or 
absolutely  hypocritical,  that  the  King  who  had  been  so 
visibly  sent  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Grod  ought  to  be 
frankly  and  loyally  acknowledged.  We  can  believe  that 
the  request  made  by  so  many  Englishmen  that  the  Con- 
queror would  at  once  assume  the  English  Crown  was  made 
in  an  artificial  but  not  a  dishonest  frame  of  ndnd.  It 
was  made  in  that  state  of  artificial  hope,  even  of  artificial 
eagerness,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  men  who  are  striving 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  For  the  moment  they 
really  wished  for  William  as  their  King.  But  it  was  only 
for  the  moment  that  the  wish  lasted. 

The  Crown  was  thus  offered  to  William,  but  we  are  told 
that  it  was  by  no  means  eagerly  accepted  by  him.  He 
summoned  a  Council  of  his  chief  officers  and  advisers '^ — we 
are  hardly  to  suppose  a  Norman  military  Gremot — and  laid 
the  matter  before  them.  Possibly  he  merely  wished  to  prove 
the  minds  of  his  friends  and  followers;  possibly  the  aiga- 
ments  which  they  brought  forward  had  real  weight  with  him. 
Was  it,  he  asked,  expedient  for  him  to  take  the  Crown, 
while  he  was  still  so  far  from  being  in  complete  possession 
of  the  Kingdom  ?^    We  must  remember  that  though  the 

'  Will.  Plot.  141.  '*  Consolens  ille  comitatos  e  XonnanniA,  quontm  dod 
miniis  prudentiam  quam  fidem  spectatam  habebat.'* 

^  lb.  "  Patefedt  eis  quid  niazim^  dbi  dissnaderet  quod  Angli  orabani; 
ros  adhuc  turbidas  esse,  rebellaro  nonnullos,  se  potibs  rogni  quietem  qusm 
coronam  cupero Denique  non  oportero  nimiom  properare,  dam  in 
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Prelates  of  York,  Worcester^  and  Hereford  were  in  William's  chap.  xvjl. 
caxnp^  yet  York,  Worcester^  and   Hereford  were  not  in 
William's  liands.    William  had  actual  possession  only  of  Extent  of 
the  south-eastern  shires.     His  authority  reached  westward  actual  au- 
as  £Eir  as  Winchester,  northward  as  far  as  his  plunderers  ^^^ 
could  go  from  the  spot  where  he  was  now  encamped. 
Was  it  prudent  then,  he  argued,  so  hastily  to  assume  a 
kingship  which,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  would 
still  be  kingship  only  in  uame?    He  wished  moreover — HewiBhes 
and  here  we  may  believe  that  William  spoke  fix>m  theb^orowned 
heart— that  whenever  he  should  be  raised  into  a  crowned  ^*^  ^^^ 
King,  his  beloved  and  fiaithful  Duchess  might  be  there  to 
share  his  honours.^      He  asked  then  the  opinion  of  the 
Assembly  as.  to  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  Crown 
which  was  pressed  upon  him. 

The  military  Council  was  strongly  in  &vour  of  William's 
acceptance  of  the  Crown,  but  the  decisive  answer  was 
given,  not  by  any  of  William's  native  subjects,  but  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreifini  volunteers.     Ha-  Speech  of 

namon  of 

mon^  Viscount  of  Thenars,  a  man,  we  are  told,  as  ready  of  xbouars. 
speech  as  he  was  valiant  in  fight,^  had,  on  the  height  of 
Telham,  been  the  first  to  hail  the  Duke  as  a  future  King.^ 
He  was  not  unwilling  that  the  words  which  had  then 
&llen  from  him  as  an  omen  should  now  assume  full  shape 
and  substance.  The  Aquitanian  chief  b^;an  in  a  courtly 
strain,  by  praising  the  condescension  of  the  general  who 

ftltom  colmen  aacenditiir.**  The  Archdeacon  adds,  "Profect5  non  illi 
dominabator  regnandi  libido."  Caesar,  we  know,  was  not  ambitious; 
neither,  it  seems,  was  William. 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.  '*  Prseterea,  si  Deva  ipsi  huno  conoedit  honorem,  secum 
veUe  conjugem  suam  coronari."  The  panegyrist  again  comments — this 
time  with  truth — *'  Sanctum  esse  intellexerat,  sanct^ue  diligebat  conjugii 
pignus." 

'  lb.  14a.  "Haimerius  Aquitanus,  Pfteses  Toarcensis,  lingu&  non  igno- 
bilior  quam  deztrA."  Mark  the  wide  sense  of  "  Aquitanus."  The  name 
still  stretches  to  the  Loire. 

'  See  above,  p.  456. 
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OHAF*  xTi.  deigned  to  tak^  the  opinion  of  his  soldiers  on  subb  a  poini 
It  was  not^  he  said^  a  matter  for  much  detiberaticmj  when 
all  were  united  in  one  wish.  It  was  the  desire  of  every 
man  in  William's  army  to  see  his  lord  become  a  King  as 
soon  as  might  be.'  To  make  William  a  King  was  the  Yerj 
object  for  which  all  of  them  had  crossed  the  sea,  the  object 
for  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  the 
deep  and  of  the  battle.^  As  for  England  itself,  the  wisest 
men  in  England,  the  highest  in  rank  and  character,  were 
there,  offering  the  kingship  of  their  land  to  William.  They 
doubtless  knew  best  what  was  for  the  good  of  their  own 
coimtry.  They  clearly  saw  in  William  a  fit  man  to  reign 
over  them,  one  under  whose  rule  themselyes  and  their 
coimtry  would  flourish.^  An  offer  thus  pressed  on  him 
William  from  all  sides  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  accept.  William^ 
toaocept  ^6  ^^^  told,  weighed  what  was  said,  and  determined  at 
^%^^  once  to  accept  the  Crown.  He  felt  that,  if  he  were  once 
crowned  King,  the  magic  of  the  royal  name  would  have 
its  effect.  It  would  do  something  to  damp  the  spirit  of 
resistance  in  the  still  unsubdued  portions  of  the  country. 
Men  who  were  eager  to  fight  against  a  mere  foreign 
invader,  would  be  less  inclined  to  withstand  a  King 
formally  chosen  and  consecrated  according  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Kingdom.^  The  Duke  of  the  Normans  therefore  signi- 
fied to  the  English  embassy  his  readiness  at  once  to  assume 

'  Will.  Plot.  14a.  "  Xon  est  diu  trahendam  nostrA  deliberatione  qood 
desideramuB  fieri  quam  ocisBim^/*  The  Archdeacon  had  jnst  before  sud, 
"  Familiarea  suaaere  ut  totius  ezerdttlB  aDanimi  deeiderio  (^tari  adebaDt." 

'  Old.  Yit.  503  B.  "  Hoc  sommopere  flagitabant  Nonnanni,  qoi  pro 
fasce  reg^  nanciacendo  bug  Prinoipi  aubienxnt  ingena  diacrimen  marif  «c 
proeliL" 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  a.  '*  At  pradentieaimi  et  opttmi  Tin  neqnaqoam  its 
cuperent  in  alto  hujua  monarcfain  ilium  locari,  nisi  prsoipu^  idoneum 
penriderent,  licet  ipaonun  commoda  et  honorea  per  exaltationem  ajtti 
atigeri  Yolentea." 

*  lb.  "Pnaaertim  aperana,  ubi  regnare  oosperit,  rebellem  qnemqoe 
minoa  auaurum  in  ae,  faciliiia  conterendum  eaae." 
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the  kingship  of  England.     The  day  for  the  consecration  chap.  xti. 
of  the  King-elect  was  of  course  fixed  for  the  great  Festival  ^^j^*^"^ 
of  the  Church  which  was  drawing  near.    The  Midwinter  fixed  for 
Feast  was  to  be  again  held  at  Westminster  by  a  crowned 
King.     On  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  within  less  than 
a  fall  year  fix>m  the  consecration  of  the  minster  itself,  the 
church  of  Eadward  was  to  behold  another  King  crowned 
and  anointed  within  its  walls.    Events  had  indeed  followed 
&Bt  on  one  another  since  the  Christmas  Oem6t  of  the  last 
year  had  been  held  by  the  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic. 

The  Conqueror  was  thus   Eling-elect.     His  plans  had  Position  of 

answered.    His  arts  and  his  arms  had  been  alike  successftil.  ^priumph 

And  the  triumph  of  his  subtlety  had  been  specially  his  ^^^ 

poiioy* 

own.  It  was  the  chance  shot  of  an  arrow  which  had 
overcome  the  English  King^  but  it  was  William's  own 
policy  which  had  overcome  the  English  people.  King  in 
truth  only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  he  had  so  managed 
matters  that  he  had  now  the  formal  right  to  call  himself 
King,  not  only  by  the  bequest  of  Eadward  but  by  the 
election  of  the  English  people.  But,  having  won  this 
great  success  of  his  craft,  he  was  not  inclined  to  jeopard 
what  he  had  won  by  the  neglect  of  any  needful  military 
precaution.  He  did  not  trust  himself  in  London  till  his  He  sends 
position  there  was  secured,  till  some  steps  had  been  taken  ^  p^t  in 
towards  holding  the  lofty  q)irit  of  the  citizens  in  check.  ^*^^°- 
He  sent  on  a  detachment  before  him  to  prepare  a  fortress 
in  or  dose  to  the  dty.^  This  was  doubtless  one  of  those 
hasty  structures  of  wood  of  which  we  have  heard  at  Brionne' 
and  at  Arques;^  but  it  was  the  germ  which  grew  into  the 
noblest  work  of  Norman  military  art,  the  mighty  Tower  of 

'  Will.  Pict.  14a.  **  Pr»misit  ergo  LnndoniAm,  qui  mnnitionem  in  ipsft 
oontiraerent  urbe,  et  pleiaque  competentia  regiie  magnificentiiB  pne- 
pararent." 

"  See  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  ■  See  above,  p.  130. 
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OHAF.  XVI.  Oundulf.    Orders  were  also  sent  to  make  everything  ready 

for  the  reception  of  the  new  King  and  for  the  great 

Opposite     ceremony  of   his    inauguration.      Of  William's    conduct 
aooountB  of  . 

William's    meanwhile  two  exactly  opposite  pictures  are  given  us  by 

conduct,     ^g  Norman  and  by  the  English  writers.     His  panegyrist 

tells  us  that  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful;  as  there  were  no 

longer  any  human  foes  to  be  slaughtered^  WilUam  oould 

carry  on  his  &vourite  warfare  with  the  denizens  of  the  air 

and  of  the  forest.^    The  English  writers^  on  the  other 

hand^  tell  us  how,  notvrithstanding  the  submission  of  his 

new  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  own  promises  to  them, 

the   King^elect  still    allowed  his   soldiers    to   harry  the 

country  and  bum  the  towns.*     There  is  probably  truth 

Bavaffo      in  both  accounts.     William  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 

not  or-       systematic  ravages,  such  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  before 

mu^'  ^°*  *"^  *^^  *^®  battle.    No  records  of  any  devastations  in 

irregular     Hertfordshire  remain,  such  as  the  records  which  we  have 
damage 

done.  seen  of  his  devastations  in  Sussex.^  But  we  have  seen  also, 
&om  what  happened  at  Dover,^  how  hard  it  was  to  control 
men,  many  of  whom  doubtless  thought  that  whatever  was 
left  to  an  Englishman  was  something  taken  &om  them- 
selves. We  have  seen  also  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
William,  though  he  indemnified  the  sufibrers,  fiuled  to 
punish  the  criminals.  We  may  believe  that  something  of 
the  same  sort  took  place  now.  Systematic  ravages,  carried 
on  by  the  Duke's  order,  doubtless  stopped,  but  the  excesses 
of  his  army,  the  amount  of  burning  and  plundering  done 
without  his  order,  but  which  he  fisdled  to  check  or  to 
pimish,  was  doubtless  considerable. 


'  Will.  Pict.  14a.  **  Adversitas  omnis  procul  fnit  ade6  at  venatni  et 
avium  ludo,  si  fort^  libuit,  secure  vacarei."    Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  And  )>eah  onmang  Hsan  hi  hergedan  eaU  ^et  hi 
oferforon."  So  Florence;  ** Nihilominus  exercitui  suo  yiUas  cremare  et 
rapinas  agere  permisit." 

'  See  above,  p.  534.  •  See  above,  p.  537. 
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From   Berkhampstead  to  London^   whatever  was    the  chap.  zvi. 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  way,  William  marched  William 
on  without  opposition.^     When  the   preparations   which  London, 
were  to  keep  the  city  in  subjection  were  completed,  Wil- 
liam drew  near  in  readiness  for  the  great  rite  which  was 
to  change  the  Conqueror  into  a  King.     As  to  the  place 
of  the  ceremony  there  could  be  no  doubt.     William  was 
to  be  crowned  in  the  church  which  had  been  reared  by 
his  kinsman  and  predecessor,  and  where  his  mortal  re- 
mains, lifeless,  yet  undecayed,  and  already  displaying  their 
wonder-working  powers,  lay  as  it  were  to  welcome  him.^ 
William  was   thus  to  be  consecrated  within    the   same 
temple  where  Harold  had  been  consecrated  less  than  a 
year  before.     He  was  to  be  consecrated  with  the  same 
rites  and  by  the  same  hand.     I  wish  we  could  believe.  Alleged 
on  the  report  of  some  later  English  writers,  that  William  stignnd  to 
sought  for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Stigand,  and  that  ^"j^^ 
the  high-souled  Primate  refused  to  pour  the  holy  unction 
on  the  head   of  an  usurper  and  a  man  of  blood.^     But 

*  Thierry  has  a  story  how  Frithrio,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  cut  down 
trees  and  put  them  in  the  way  to  block  William's  march.  For  this  tale 
he  refers  to  no  ancient  authority  whateyer,  but  only  to  Speed !  It  is  not 
even  found  in  the  sufficiently  legendary  life  of  Frithric  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's. 

s  WiU.  Mahns.  Gest.  Pont.  Scriptt  p.  Bed.  134.  "  Xec  minus  sed  mult6 
etiam  magis  Bex  Willelmus  extulit  locum  magnis  reditibus  prtBdiorum,  quod 
ibi  regni  susoeperit  insignia.  Consuetudo  igitur  apud  posteros  evalult  ut, 
propter  Edwaitli  inibi  sepulti  memoriam,  regiam  regnaturi  accipiant  core- 
nam.**  How  closely  these  ideas  were  connected  in  William's  mind  appears 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  John  Abbot  of  Fecamp  (see  above,  p.  100),  in  which 
he  says^  **  Abbatiam  Sancti  Petri  de  Westmonasterio  ...  in  mazimA  vene- 
ratione  et  habeo,  et  ex  debito  habere  debeo.  Ibi  enim  jacet  vir  beatgs 
memoris  dominus  mens  [see  above,  p.  249]  Bex  Ethwaidus,  ibi  etiam 
tumulata  est  Begina  Etgith  uxor  ejus  indita ;  ego  etiam  ibidem,  Dei 
clementift  providente,  sceptrum  et  ooronam  totius  regni  Anglid  suscepi." 
Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  L  219. 

'  WUl.  Nenbrig.  t  i.  "Quum,  peraotA  victoriA,  tyranni  nomen  exhor- 
reocens  et  legitimi  princtpis  personam  Induere  gestiens,  a  Stigando*  tunc 
temporis  Cantnariensi  archiepiscopo,  in  regem  solemniter  consecrari  de« 
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oHAP.  XVI.  had  William  offered  to  be  crowned  by  Stigand^  he  would 
indeed  have  &llen  away  from  his  character  as  the  re- 
former of  English  ecclesiastical  discipline.^    The  act  too 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  giving  up  one  of  his  three 
counts  against  England  ;>  it  would  have  been  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  Archbishop  Robert  had  been  lawfully  de- 
posed.    The  scruple  which  had  affected  even  the  mind  of 
Harold,  would  probably  be  really  felt  by  William  with  ten 
times  as  great  force ;  it  would  certainly  be  professed  by  him 
Stigand      ^th  ten  times  as  great  ostentation.     The  special  favourite 
lowed  to     and  champion  of  Rome  could  not^  in  common  consistency, 
wmu^^  ask  for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whom  Rome 
had  declared  to  be  no  Primate  at  all,  and  who  had  no 
pallium  save  that  which  he  had  received  fix)m  an  usurper  of 
Pomtion  of  the  Holy  See.^   Still  Stigand,  though  not  a  lawful  Primate, 
hifl^sWe     was  at  least  an  ordained  Priest  and  a  consecrated  Bishop; 
TOiwnon     ^®  might  perhaps  even  be  recognized  as  the  lawful  oc- 
cupant of  the  see  of  Winchester.      He  was  also  person- 
ally the  first  man  in  England,  to  whom  it  was  William's 
policy  for  the  present  to  avoid  giving  any  needless  offence. 
He  was  therefore  aUowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony 
second  only  to  that  of  the  actual  celebrant.     But  the 
sacramental  rite  itself  was  to  be  performed  by  the  hands 

poflceret ;  iUe,  viro,  ut  aiebat,  cruento  et  alieni  juris  invMori,  manuB  tm- 
ponere  nuUatenus  aoquievit."  He  is  followed  by  Walter  of  Heming* 
burgh  (toI.  i.  p.  9). 

^  See  above,  p.  284.  '  See  above,  p.  2S1. 

'  Will.  Pict.  143.  '*Repudiavit  consecrari  a  Stigando  Gantnariensi, 
quern  per  Apostolici  justum  zelum  anathemate  reprobatum  didioerat."  Ord. 
Vit.  503  B.  ''  Stigandus  Gantuariensis  smnilaribus  curis  et  actibna  nimis 
intentuB  erat,  et  pro  quibusdam  reatibus  ab  Alexaadro  Pi^  interdictas 
fuerat."  Eadmer,  6.  "Qoam  eonsecrattonem  licet  ipse  Rex  et  onmes  alii 
optim^  n^ent  deberi  specialiter  fieri  et  propria  a  Pontifice  Cantuariensi, 
tamen  quia  multa  mala  et  borrenda  orimina  prndicabantur  de  Stigando 
qui  eo  tempore  ibi  Pontifex  erat,  voluit  [noluit  f]  earn  ab  ipso  snacipere, 
ne  maledictionem  yideretur  induere  pro  benedictione.*'  On  the  eode- 
siastical  position  of  Sdgand  see  above,  pp.  16,  39,  4a,  and  vol.  ii.  pp. 
34a,  605. 
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of  Ealdred.    The  Northern  Primate  was  the  only  canonical  ohap.  xyi. 
Metropolitan  in  the  realm^  and  he  wae  the  man  who,  as  ^,J^^ 
having  been  the  leader  of  the  embassy  at  Berkhampstead,  ^^^  v^- 
might  be  looked  on  as  having  been  the  first  Englishman  Ealdred. 
to  take  a  formal  part  in  making  William  King.^     The 
Primate  of  Northumberland  had  thus  in  one  year  to  anoint 
two  Kings,  the  champion  of  England  and  her  Conqueror. 
He  had  to  anoint  both  far  away  from  his  own  province^ 
and  to  anoint  both  at  a  time  when  he  could  in  no  way 
pledge  himself  that  the  willing  consent  of  his  province 
should  confirm  his  own  foimal  act. 

The  Christmas  mom  at  last  came;  and  once  more,  as  Corona- 
on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  a  King-elect  entered  thewiiium. 
portals  of  the  West  Minster  to  receive  his  Crown,     But  ^^^ 
now,  unlike  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  the  approach  toTheap- 
the  church  was  kept  by  a  guard  of  Norman  horsemen.'  ^^  ohuroh 
Otherwise  all  was  peaceful.     Within  the  church  all  was  p»^«i  ^7 

.  .  Norman 

in  readiness ;  a  new  crown,  rich  with  gems,^  was  ready  horsemen. 

'  William  of  Newbnigh,  i.  a,  remarks,   ^'Aldredus  yer6  Eboraoensia 
Archiepiaoopus,  vir  bonus  et  prudens,  hoc  mnnus  iraplevit,  acutiiis  intelli- 
gens,  oedendum  erne  tempori,  et  divinsB  nequaquam  resistendam  ordina- 
tioni/*    He  is  again  followed  bj  Walter  of  Hemingburgh.    William  of 
Poitiers  (143)  takes  this  opportunity  to  praise  Ealdred  as  "  equitatem  yald^ 
amans,  svo  maturus,  sapiens,  bonus,  eloquens."    In  Guy  of  Amiens  too 
(791),  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  appears  as 
"  PrsBsul  celeberrimus  unus, 
Moribus  insignis  et  probitate  duens.'* 
"Probitas"  generally  refers  to  warlike  prowess  ;   bnt  Ealdred*8  Welsh 
campaign  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  no)  was  not  specially  glorious. 

s  William  of  Poitiers  (14a)  speaks  casually  of  those  "qui  circa  monas- 
terium  in  armis  et  eqnis  praesidio  dispodti  fuemnt.**  Orderic  (503  C)  is 
more  explicit ;  "  Kormannorum  turmse  circa  monasterium  in  armis  et  equis, 
ne  qnid  doli  et  seditionis  oriretur,  praesidio  dispositss  iuerunt.'*  Presently 
after  he  speaks  of  "armati  militee  qui  eztrinsecus  erant  pro  snorum 
tuitione.** 

>  That  it  was  a  new  crown  appears  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (757) ; 
'*  Auro  yd  gemmis  jubet  ut  sibi  nobile  stemma 
lUud  quo  deceat  fiat  ab  artifice." 
He  then  goes  on  to  devote  twenty-four  lines  to  a  description  of  the  jewels 
which  adorned  it. 
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CHAP.  xTi.  for  the  oeremony ;  a  crowd  of  spectators  of  both  nations 
Tbe  filled  the  minster.    The  groat  prooeasion  then  swept  on.^ 

procession.  A  crowd  of  clcrgj  bearing  crosses  marched  first;  then 
followed  the  Bishops;  lastly,  surrounded  by  the  diief 
men  of  his  own  land  and  of  his  new  Kingdom,  eame  the 
renowned  Duke  himself^  with  Ealdred  and  Stiga&d  on 
either  side  of  him.^  Amid  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
William  the  Conqueror  passed  on  to  the  royal  seat  before 
the  high  altar,  there  to  go  through  the  same  solemn  rites 
which  had  so  lately  been  gone  through  on  the  same  spot 
by  his  fallen  rival.  The  Te  Deum  which  had  been  sung 
WilliAin  over  Harold  was  now  again  sung  over  William.  And 
before  the  i^ow  again,  in  ancient  form,  the  crowd  that  thronged 
'^^^'  the  minster  was  asked  whether  they  would  that  the  candi- 
date who  stood  before  them  should  be  crowned  King  over 
the  land.  But  now  a  new  thing,  unknown  to  the  corona- 
tion of  Eadward  or  of  Harold,  had  to  mark  the  coronation 
of  William.  A  King  was  to  be  crowned  who  spake  not 
our  ancient  tongue,  and,  with  him,  many  who  knew  not 
the  speech  of  England  stood  there  to  behold  the  rite.  It 
was  therefore  not  enough  for  Ealdred  to  demand  in  his 
native  tongue  whether  the  assembled  crowd  consented  to  the 


^  The  procession  is  described  at  length  by  Goy,  787  et  seqq. ; 
"  Tempore  dtsposito  quo  Rex  sacrandus  habetur, 
Terrs  magnates  et  populosa  manus, 
Pontificale  decns,  venerabilis  atque  senatus 
Undiqne  oonveniunt  Regis  ad  officium." 
'  This  is  clear  from  Gay  (801); 

"  Rex,  miiltA  oomitumque  duoum  vallante  catervA, 
Ultimus  incedit  cum  strepitu  populi. 
Illius  et  dextram  sustentat  metropoUta, 
Ad  Isevam  graditur  alter  honore  pari." 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  share  taken  by  Stigand  in 
William's  coronation.    He  acted  as  a  Bishop,  but  not  as  aa  Archbishop. 
It  is  howeyer  somewhat  strange  that  Guy  should  put  him  so  completely 
on  a  level  with  Ealdred,  without  any  hint  as  to  his  uncanonical  podtioQ. 
On  the  two  Bishops  who  led  the  King,  see  Appendix  K 
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ooBsecration  of  the  Dake  of  the  Normans.  The  question  ohap.  xvi. 
had  to  be  put  a  second  time  in  French  by  Greoffirey, 
Bishop  of  Coutances^  one  of  the  Prelates  who  had  borne 
his  part  in  those  rites  in  the  camp  at  Hastings  which  had 
ushered  in  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.^  The  assent  of  the 
assembled  multitude  of  both  nations  was  given  in  ancient 
form.  The  voices  which  on  the  Epiphany  had  shouted 
^'Yea^  yea^  King  Harold/'  shouted  at  Christmas  with 
equal  apparent  zeal»  ''Yea^  yea^  King  William/'  Men's 
hearts  had  not  changed^  but  they  had  learned^  through 
tiie  events  of  that  awful  year^  to  submit  as  cheerftilly  as 
might  be  to  the  doom  which  could  not  be  escaped.^  The 
shout  rang  loud  through  the  minster ;  it  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Norman  horsemen  who  kept  watch  around  the 

^  See  above,  p.  451. 

'  Win.  Pict.  141.  "EloquutttB  ad  Anglos  .  .  .  Ebonoensis  Archiepl- 
aoopiia  ...  an  oonientirent  eum  aibi  Dominum  coronari  inquiaivit.  Pro- 
teutati  sunt  hilarem  consensom  univerai  minlme  haaeitantetfy  ac  n  ooelitba 
nnft  mente  dat&  nn&qae  voce.  Anglomm  voluntati  quam  faciilim^  Nor- 
manni  oonsonaemnt,  sermocinato  ad  eos  ac  sententiam  percunctato 
Constantini  PisBsnle."  Ord.  Vit.  505  C.  "Dtim  Adelredns  Pnasul  alio- 
queretur  Anglos,  et  Goisfredus  Constantiniensis  Normannos,  an  con- 
cederent  GuiUermum  regnare  super  se,  et  univerai  consensum  hilarem 
protestarentur,  unft  voce,  non  unius  linguae  loquntione.*'  Guy  of  Amiens 
(811)  is  very  emphatic  ; 

"Normannus  quidam  pnesul  moz  pulpita  scandens, 

Famosis  CkJUs  talia  verba  dedit ; 
*  Oblatus  vobis  si  Bex  placet,  edite  nobis  ; 

Arbitrio  vestri  nam  deoet  hoc  fieri.' 
Concessit  populus,  clerus  favet  atque  senatus ; 

Quod  sennone  nequit  innuit  et  manibus. 
Sermo  peroratur  post  ilium  metropolitae  : 
Hac  eadem  linguA  protulit  AngligenA. 
Spirat  utrimque  manus,  laudat,  spondet  famulari, 
Annuit  ez  toto  oorde  subesse  sibi." 
William  of  Poitiers  distinctly  counts  this  as  an  election  ;  "  Sic  electum  con- 
secravit  idem  ArchiepiscopuB,**  &c.  And  he  presently  (143)  makes  William's 
light  threefold,  by  bequest  or  hereditary  succession,  by  conquest,  and  by 
election ;  "  Qoam  [Anglicam  terram]  et  hsreditariA  delegatione  sacramentis 
Anglorum  firmatft,  et  jure  belli  ipse  possedit,  coronatus  tali  eorumdem 
consensu  vel  potihs  appetitu  ejusdem  gentis  primatum." 
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oHAP.  xTi.  building.  They  had  doubtless  never  before  heard  the 
mighty  voice  of  an  assembled  people.  They  deemed,  or 
professed  to  deem,  that  some  evil  was  being  done  to  the 
The  Nor-  newly  chosen  sovereign.  Instead  however  of  rushing  in  to 
men  fire  his  h^lp^  they  hastened,  with  the  strange  instinct  of  their 
xiMkr^tbT"  nation,  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings  around  the  minster.^ 
ohuroh.  At  once  all  was  concision ;  the  glare  was  seen,  the  noise 
Scene  of  was  heard,  within  the  walls  of  the  church.  Men  and 
ftision ;  women  of  all  ranks  rushed  forth  to  quench  the  flames  or  to 
Md^!^  save  their  goods,  some,  it  is  said,  to  seek  for  their  chance  of 
deigy  left  plunder  in  such  a  scene  of  terror.*    The  King^-elect,  with  the 

alone  in 

the  chuich.  officiating  Prelates  and  clergy  and  the  monks  of  the  Abbey, 

alone  remained  before  the  altar.   They  trembled,  and,  perhaps 

for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  his  life,  William  trembled 

also.^    His  heart  had  never  failed  him  either  in  council  or 

in  battle,  but  here  was  a  scene  the  like  of  which  William 

woliAm'B    himself  was  not  prepared  to  brave.     But  the  rite  went  on ; 

ooionation 

oath.  the  trembling  Duke  took  the  oaths  of  an  EngUsh  King, 

the  oaths  to  do  justice  and  mercy  to  all  within  his  realm, 

and  a  special  oath,  devised  seemingly  to  meet  the  case  of  a 

foreign  King,  an  oath  that,  if  his  people  proved  loyal  to 

him,  he  would  rule  them  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  Elings 

who  had  gone  before  him.^    The  prayers  and  litanies  and 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (143,  143)  teUa  qb  how  the  horsemen  who  soi^ 
roanded  the  church  (see  aboTe,  p.  557)  "ignotn  [lingaaof]  nimio  strepitu 
aocepto,  rem  sinistram  arbitrati,  prope  ciyitati  improdentii  flammam 
injecerunt."  Orderic  (503  C)  is  dearer,  **  flammam  jBedibns  imprudenter 
injecerunt."    Qny  does  not  mention  the  fire. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  "  Cairente  festinanter  per  domes  inoendio,  plebs  qpm 
in  ecclesi&  leetabatur  perturbata.  et  multitudo  Tirorom  ac  mnliemm  diTerse 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis,  infortunio  perurgente,  celeriter  basilicam  egnan 
est  .  .  .  Pen^  onmes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  oacutreront,  quidam  at 
Tim  foci  Tiriliter  occarent,  et  plures  ut  in  tantiL  perturbatione  sibi  prsedas 
diriperent."  Mark  the  use  of  *' focus"  retained  in  the  Bomance  languages. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  503  D.  "Soli  Praesules,  et  pauci  derid  cum  monaehis» 
nimium  trepidantes  ante  aram  perstiterunt,  et  offidum  conaacratkmis 
$uper  Btgem  vehementer  trementem  yix  peregerunt." 

*  The  Worcester  Chronicler  is  emphatic  on  the  oath ;  "  Da  on  mid- 
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hymns  went  on;   the  rite^   hurried  and  maimed  of  its  ohap. xvi. 
splendour,  lacked  nothing  of  sacramental  virtue  or  of  eccle- 
siastical significance.     All  was  done  in  order;  while  thewmiam 
flames  were  raging  around,  amid  the  uproar  and  the  shouts  ^^ 
which  surrounded  the  holy  place,  Ealdred  could  still  nerve  ^o™*®^ 
himself  to  pour  the  holy  oil  upon  the  royal  head,  to  place 
the  rod  and  the  sceptre  in  the  royal  hands.    In  the  presence 
of  that  small  band  of  monks  and  Bishops  the  great  rite 
was  brought  to  its  close,  and  the  royal  diadem  with  all  its 
gleaming  gems  rested  firmly  on  the  brow  of  William,  King 
of  the  English. 

The  work  of  the  Conquest  was  now  formally  completed;  Summftry. 
the  Conqueror  sat  in  the  royal  seat  of  England.  He  had 
claimed  the  Crown  of  his  kinsman ;  he  had  set  forth  his 
claim  in  the  ears  of  Europe;  he  had  maintained  it  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  now  it  had  been  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  nation  over  which  he  sought  to  rule.  As 
far  as  words  and  outward  rites  went,  nothing  was  now 
wanting ;  William  was  King,  chosen,  crowned,  and 
anointed.  But  how  far  he  still  was  irom  being  in  truth 
ruler  over  the  whole  land,  the  tale  which  is  yet  in  store 
will  set  before  us.    We  have  yet  to  see  how  gradually 

wintres  daeg  hine  halgode  to  Kjnge  Ealdred  arcebisceop  on  WestmynBtre, 
and  be  sealde  him  on  hand  mid  Christes  b^c,  and  eac  swdr,  mr^ux  ^  he 
wolde  ]»  corona  him  on  heafode  aettan,  Jwet  he  wolde  j^isne  J^eodscype  swa 
wel  baldan  8wa  aenig  kyngc  etforan  him  betst  dyde,  gif  hi  him  holde  beon 
woldon."  So  Florence;  *'Quia  Stigandus,  primaa  totius  Angliae,  ab 
Apoatolico  Pap&  calumniatus  est  pallium  non  nucepiBae  canonic^,  ipeft 
Nativitatifl  die,  quie  illo  anno  feri&  secundft  erenit,  ab  Aldredo  Ebora- 
cenaiom  Arohiepiacopo  in  Westmonasierio  consecratns  est  honorific^  [the 
words  which  be  uses  of  Harold's  coronation],  prihs  at  idem  Archiprosnl 
ab  eo  exigebat,  ante  altare  Sancti  Petri  Apostoli,  coram  claro  et  popnlo 
jurejurando  promittens.  Be  Telle  sanctas  Dei  eccleeias  et  rectores  illanim 
defendere,  necnon  et  cunctom  popnlom  sibi  snbjectnm  just^  et  regali  provi- 
dentin  regere,  rectam  legem  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  injustaque  judicia 
penitbs  interdicere.**  William  of  Poitiers  and  Gny  are  silent  about  the 
oath. 

VOL  III.  O  0 
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ooiP.  zYi.  William  won^  how  sternlj  yet  how  wisely^  he  ruled^  the 
land  which  he  had  conqaered.  We  have  to  see  how^  one 
by  one^  the  native  chiefs  of  England  were  subdued^  won 
over^  or  cat  off,  and  how  the  highest  offices  and  the  richest 
lands  of  England  were  parted  oat  among  strangers.  We 
have  to  see  the  Conqaeror  in  all  his  might;  we  have  to  see 
him  too  in  those  later  and  gloomier  years^  when  home-bred 
sorrows  gathered  thickly  aroand  him^  and  when  victory  at 
last  ceased  to  wait  upon  his  banners.  At  last^  by  a  cycle 
as  strange  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  history^  we  shall 
follow  him  to  his  borial  as  we  have  followed  him  to  his 
crownings  and  we  shall  see  the  body  of  the  Conqaeror 
lowered  to  his  grave,  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in  the 
minster  of  his  own  rearing^  amid  a  scene  as  wild  and  awfol 
as  that  of  the  day  which  witnessed  his  investiture  with 
ihe  royalty  of  England. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  3. 
The  Authoritt  op  the  Bateoz  Tapbstbt. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this  volume,  I  accept  the  witness 
of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  as  one  of  my  highest  authorities.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  look  on  it  as  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  authorities  on  the  Norman  side.  That  it  is  a  contemporary 
work  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  entertain  just  as  little 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  work  fully  entitled  to  our  general  confidence. 
I  believe  the  Tapestry  to  have  been  made  for  Bishop  Odo,  and  to 
have  been  most  probably  designed  by  him  as  an  ornament  for  his 
newly  rebuilt  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux.  In  coming  to  these 
conclusions  I  have  been  mainly  guided  by  what  seems  to  me  the 
unanswerable  internal  evidence  of  the  Tapestry  itself.  Of  that  in- 
ternal evidence  I  shall  presently  state  the  more  important  points, 
but,  as  the  age  and  antiquity  of  the  Tapestry  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  I  think  it  right  to  begin 
by  giving  a  summary  of  the  literature  of  that  controversy. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Tapestry  is  to  be  found  in  a  communi- 
cation  made  by  M.  Lancelot  in  1724  to  the  French  Academy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  p.  739  (Paris, 
1739),  and  which,  in  some  sort>  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being 
looked  on  as  its  discoverer.  Among  the  papers  of  M.  Foucault, 
who  had  been  Intendant  in  Normandy,  was  found  what  Lancelot 
calls  ^  un  Monument  de  Guillaume  le  Conquerant."  This  was  no 
other  t^n  a  copy  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  down 
as  the  coming  of  William's  messengers  to  Guy.    The  real  nature  of 
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the  monument  was  quite  unknown ;  that  it  might  be  tapestry  was 
simplj  one  conjecture  out  of  many  which  Lancelot  made  before  the 
truth  was  found  out  And  he  not  unnaturally  connected  his  dis- 
covery with  Oaen  rather  than  with  Bayeux.  But  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  that  part  of  the  Tapestry  which  he  had  then 
seen,  and  the  historical  disquisition  which  he  added,  showed  a  very 
creditable  knowledge  of  the  original  writers  both  English  and 
Norman.     His  conclusion  was  as  follows ; 

''Plus  j'ay  examin6  le  monument  qui  a  servi  de  sujet  h  ces 
remarques,  et  plus  je  me  suis  persuade  qu'il  estoit  du  temps  k  pen 
prte  o\i  s'est  pa8s6  r^venement  qu'il  representee  habits,  armes, 
caractdres  de  lettres,  omements,  goiit  dans  les  figures  representees, 
tout  sent  le  sidcle  de  Guillaume  le  Conqu6rant,  ou  celuy  de  ses 
cnfants;*  (p.  755.) 

Lancelot  then  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Tapestry,  but 
without  knowing  that  it  was  tapestry  or  where  it  was  to  be  seen. 
This  discovery  was  owing  to  the  diligence  of  Mont&ucon,  who  first 
conjectured,  and  afterwards  found  his  conjecture  to  be  right,  that 
the  fragment  published  by  Lancelot  was  a  copy  of  part  of  a 
roll  of  tapestry  which  used  to  be  exhibited  on  certain  feast-days 
in  Bayeux  Cathedral  Mont&ucon  gave  two  accounts  of  it  in  his 
Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Franjoise,  at  vol.  i.  p.  37I9  and  at  the 
beginning  of  vol.  ii.  He  decides  (iL  2),  on  the  evidence  of  the 
style  of  the  work,  the  form  of  the  armour,  &c.,  that  the  work  is  a 
contemporary  one,  and  he  accepts  as  probable,  what  he  says  was  the 
common  opinion  at  Bayeux,  that  it  was  wrought  by  CJneen  Matilda. 
He  thought  that  the  Tapestry  was  designed  to  go  on  to  the  corona- 
tion of  William,  and  that  its  imperfect  state  was  owing  to  the 
Queen's  death  in  1083. 

The  first  volume  of  Mont&ucon  was  published  in  1729,  the 
second  in  1730.  In  the  latter  year  Lancelot  communicated  to  the 
Academy  a  second  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  (Paris,  1733),  p.  602.  He  had  by  that  time  found 
out  another  fact  with  regard  to  the  monument.  The  Tapestry, 
known  locally  as  ''  la  Toilette  du  Due  GuiUaume/*  was  thus  men- 
tioned in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  of  Bayeux  of  the 
date  of  1476 ; 

"  Item.  Une  tente  tres  longue  et  etroite  de  telle  k  broderie  de 
ymages  et  eserpteaulx  [escripteaulx]  fedsans  representation  du  Con- 
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quest  d'Angleterre^  laquelle  est  tendue  environ  la  nef  de  rEglise  le 
jonr  et  par  lea  octaves  des  Beliques.'* 

A  short  notice  of  the  Tapestry  in  Beziers*  History  of  Bayeuz 
(Caen,  1 7 73)  is  wholly  founded  on  Lancelot  and  Montfaucon. 

The  first  English  mention  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  is  to  be  found  in  Stukeley's  Palsdographia  Britannica,  ii.  2.  An 
abridgement  of  Montfaucon's  account,  by  Smart  Lethicullier,  F.RS. 
and  F.S.A.,  is  added  as  an  Appendix  to  Ducarel's  Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities,  No.  I.  But  the  earliest  actual  writers  of  English 
history  who  dealt  with  the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry 
were  two  authors  who  hold  such  different  places  in  the  estimation 
of  the  scholar  as  Lord  Lyttelton  and  David  Hume.  Lyttelton 
(Hist.  Henry  II.  i.  353,  ed.  1769)  came  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable 
to  the  authority  of  the  Tapestry ;  but  he  did  not  come  to  it  without 
really  reading  and  thinking  about  the  matter.  His  main  point  of 
objection  was  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  the  Tapestry  and 
the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  Breton  war,  an  objection  perfectly  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  the  grounds  of  which  I  shall  examine  elsewhere  (see  Note  T). 
Assuming,  I  suppose,  that  the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  work  to 
a  Matilda  must  have  some  groundwork,  Lyttelton  ''judged"  that  it 
was  made  by  the  orders,  not  of  William's  Queen  Matilda,  but  of 
her  granddaughter  the  Empress. 

This  "judgement,"  it  should  be  noticed,  was  simply  Lyttelton's 
own  conjecture,  thrown  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  the  fate  of  this  conjecture  in  the  hands  of  Hume.  It  is 
due  to  Hume  to  say  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  real  value  of  the  Tapestry  than  Lyttelton.  Yet  in  176a,  when 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  early  history,  he  knew  the 
Tapestry  only  as  "  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument  lately 
discovered.  It  is  a  tapestry,  preserved  in  the  duccd  pcdace  cU  Eauen, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  orders  of  MatUda,  toife  to 
the  Emperor.     At  least  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity."  (i.  i  a 8.) 

When  this  was  written,  the  first  discovery  of  the  Tapestry,  at 
least  of  the  part  of  which  Hume  was  speaking,  was  thirty-eight  years 
old.  Still  it  was  in  Hume*s  eyes  "  lately  discovered,"  because  he  had 
most  likely  never  before  heard  of  it.  The  cathedral  at  Bayeux  and 
the  ducal  palace  at  Bouen  were  all  one  to  him,  just  as  Milan  and 
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PayiA,  Ouelf  and  Ohibelin,  were  all  one  to  him,  when  (p.  183)  he 
turned  Lanfranc  into  "  a  Milanese  monk."  The  tradition  of  Bayeox 
and  the  conjecture  of  Lyttelton  are  seemingly  rolled  together  in  the 
word  **  supposed,"  and  one  might  almost  guess  that  Hume,  while 
writing  the  reign  of  Eadward,  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish 
one  Matilda  from  another ;  it  clearly  was  quite  indifferent  to  him 
which  Emperor  it  was  that  either  of  them  married. 

But  the  beginning  of  any  really  serious  and  critical  enquiry  into 
the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  was  reserved  for  the  present 
century.  Attention  began  to  be  called  to  it  during  the  time  of 
the  French  Republic.  Some  curious  letters  on  the  subject  are 
printed  in  Fluquet's  ''Essai  Historique  sur  la  yille  de  Bayeux," 
pp.  76-81.  It  appears  that  the  Tapestry  at  one  time  narrowly 
escaped  being  cut  into  shreds  to  adorn  a  civic  car.  It  afterwards 
actually  underwent  a  fate  almost  as  d^rading.  The  elder  Buona- 
parte, then  "  First  Consul,"  carried  it  off  to  Paris,  and  showed  it 
at  the  Louvre,  to  stir  up  his  subjects — ''citizens"  they  are  still 
called  in  the  official  letters — ^to  another  conquest  of  England !  But 
this  kind  of  folly  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  thoughts 
of  learned  men  on  the  Tapestry  itself.  The  firstfruits  of  their 
studies  appeared  in  181 2,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  by  the  Abb€  de  la 
Rue,  Professor  at  Caen  and  Canon  of  Bayeux,  of  which  an  English 
translation  by  Mr.  Douce  is  printed  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  85.  M.  de  la  Rue  followed  Lyttelton  in  attributing  the  Tapestry 
to  the  time  and  the  orders  of  the  Empress  Matilda.  Against  the 
tradition  which  attributed  it  to  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  he  brings 
several  arguments.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Queen 
Matilda  or  in  any  other  wills  or  charters  of  her  age  or  that  of  her 
sons.  If  it  had  been  placed  in  Bayeux  Cathedral  in  Queen  Matilda's 
time,  it  must  have  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  that  church  was 
destroyed  in  1106.  Some  relics  were  saved,  but  no  one  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  save  the  Tapestry.  Some  points  of  non- 
agreement  between  the  accounts  in  the  Tapestry  and  the  Roman 
de  Rou  show  that  Waoe  had  never  seen  the  Tapestry.  But,  as 
a  Canon  of  Bayeux,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  seen  it,  if  it  had 
been  there  in  his  time.  The  work  again  must  be  later  than  Queen 
Matilda's  time,  because  the  border  contains  references  to  fables  of 
.^Isop,  which  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  the  time  of  the 
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Crusades.  It  is  shown  moreover  to  be  of  English  work,  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  mysterious  ^Hgyva.  This  name  he  takes 
to  be  an  English  way  of  describing  the  Duchess,  afterwards  Queen, 
Matilda.  Wadard  again,  whose  name  he  takes  to  be  English, 
and  the  word  ''  Ceastra'*  are  brought  as  proofs  of  English  work* 
manship.  Another  point  on  which  he  strongly  insists  is  that  the 
Normans  are  called  Frond  in  the  Tapestry,  which  he  argues 
would  not  have  been  done  by  Norman  artists.  He  concludes 
therefore  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  in  England  by  order  of 
the  Empress,  at  some  time  between  ii6a,  about  which  time  Wace 
wrote,  and  1 167,  the  year  of  her  own  death. 

This  communication  led  to  several  other  papers  on  the  subject 
in  the  ArchsBologia,  and  to  what  was  more  valuable  than  all,  to 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
Tapestry  itself,  made  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Stothard. 
At  voL  xviii.  p.  359  of  the  Archseologia  is  a  letter  written  in 
18 1 6  by  Mr.  Hudson  Qumey,  who  had  seen  the  Tapestry  for 
himself.  He  argues  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  attributed  to  the 
work  by  the  local  tradition.  He  insists  on  various  points  of 
costume,  and  on  the  evident  attempt  at  preserving  a  likeness  in 
the  figures,  especially  in  that  of  William.  He  concludes  that  it 
was  made  for  Queen  Matilda  by  English  workwomen.  The  nine- 
teenth volume  of  the  Archaeologia  contains  three  papers  on  the 
Tapestry  or  on  subjects  connected  with  it.  The  first  by  Mr. 
Amyot,  at  p.  88,  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  Tapestry  itself,  but  only  with  the  evidence  which  it  gives  as 
to  the  cause  of  Harold's  voyage  to  Normandy.  The  second,  at 
p.  184,  is  a  powerful  argument  by  Stothard  in  fietvour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tapestry,  but  in  which  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  any  connexion  with  Queen  Matilda.  Stothard  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  one  proposition  did  not  involve  the  other. 
He  enlarges  on  the  costume  as  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century 
and  not  to  the  twelfth,  and  on  the  utter  improbability  that  any 
medisBval  artist  of  a  later  age  should  attend  to  antiquarian  accuracy^ 
in  these  matters.  He  remarks  also  on  the  obscure  persons  repre- 
sented on  the  Norman  side,  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard^  as  distinct 
proof  that  the  Tapestry  was  a  contemporary  Norman  work. 

In  the  hands  of  Stothard  the  subject  had  for  the  first  time 
fallen  into  hands  really  capable  of  dealing  with  it  as  it  deserved. 
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But  Stothard  is  well  followed  up  in  a  second  paper  bj  Mr.  Amyot 
in  p.  19a  of  the  same  Yolume,  in  which  he  disposes  of  most  of 
the  arguments  of  M.  de  la  Rue  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
Tapestry.  He  still  however  seems  to  think  that,  if  it  were  a 
contemporary  monument^  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  Queen 
Matilda,  or  wrought  by  her  order.  Mr.  Amyot  also  points  out 
that  Wadard  is  not  only,  as  Stothard  had  seen,  a  proper  name,  but 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  real  man  who  appears  in  Domesday,  and 
also  that  Wadard,  Turold,  and  Vital  were  all  tenants  of  Odo. 
Mr.  Amyot  very  appositely  observes  that  "  Franci"  was  the  only 
name  which  could  properly  express  the  whole  of  William's  mingled 
army,  and  that  ''Franci*'  and  '' Francigenss "  are  the  words  con- 
stantly opposed  to  ''Angli''  in  documents  of  the  age  of  the  Con- 
queror and  much  later. 

In  1824  M.  de  la  Rue  republished  at  Caen  his  essay  in  the 
Archaeologia,  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  attempt  at  a  refu- 
tation of  Stothard  and  Amyot.  He  was  again  briefly  answered  by 
another  Norman  antiquary,  M.  Pluquet,  in  his  Essai  Historique 
sur  la  ville  de  Bayeux  (Caen,  1829).  Pluquet  was  the  first 
distinctly  to  assert  that  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
Matilda,  but  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  Bishop  Odo  (p.  81). 
In  1840  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  put  forth  a  tract,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  by  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux 
after  the  French  Conquest  of  Normandy.  He  argues  that,  during 
the  union  of  England  and  Normandy,  the  e<mquest  of  England, 
which  William  took  such  pains  to  disguise  under  the  semblance 
of  legal  right,  would  not  be  thus  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  Nor- 
mandy. Some  learned  person,  he  holds,  was  employed  to  keep 
the  costume  right,  a  degree  of  antiquarian  care  for  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  middle  ages. 

Thierry  reprinted  Lancelot's  account  as  a  note  at  the  end  of 
his  first  volume  (p.  353,  ed.  1840),  adding  two  notes  of  his 
own.  In  the  first  he  accepts  the  Tapestiy  as  a  contemporary 
work,  designed  for  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and 
quotes  M.  de  la  Rue  as  attributing  the  work  to  the  Em- 
press Matilda.  In  the  second  he  quotes  him  as  attributing  it 
neither  to  William's  Queen  Matilda  nor  to  Matilda  the  Empress, 
but  to  Eadgyth-Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  First  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  a  confusion  of  Thierry's,  or  whether  De 
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la  Rue  ever  came  to  change  his  opinion.  At  any  rate  Thieny 
Buccessivelj  accepts  these  two  distinct  theories  as  highly  probable^ 
and  sees  in  one  or  other  of  them  the  explanation  of  the  alleged 
English  words  and  forms  which  are  found  in  several  places  of  the 
Tapestry. 

Dr.  Lingard  (Hist  of  England,  i.  547,  ed.  1849)  gives  a  note 
to  the  subject,  for  the  substance  of  which  he  professes  to  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bolton  Comey.  But  he  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  the  more  grotesque  parts  of  Mr.  Comey's  theory.  He 
altogether  rejects  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  Tapestry 
and  any  of  the  Matildas.  He  holds  that  it  was  originally  made 
BJB  a  decoration  for  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and  that  it  was  designed 
to  commemorate  the  share  which  the  men  of  Bayeux  bore  in  the 
Conquest  of  England.  This  he  infers  from  the  prominence  given 
to  Odo,  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  retainers,  Turold,  Vital, 
and  Wadard.  Rather  than  attribute  the  work  to  Matilda,  he 
inclines  to  believe  that  the  Tapestry  originated  in  the  personal 
vanity  of  some  of  these  men,  or  of  their  descendants. 

I  suppose  I  am  not  expected  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  some 
amusing  remarks  on  the  Tapestry  made  by  Miss  Agnes  Strickland 
(Queens  of  England,  i.  65,  66),  who  recommends  "the  lords  of 
the  creation  "  "  to  leave  the  question  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  to  the 
decision  of  the  ladies,  to  whose  province  it  belongs.''  According 
to  Miss  Strickland,  the  Tapestry  was  ''in  part  at  least  designed 
for  Matilda  by  Turold,  a  dwarf  artist."  Miss  Strickland  speaks 
of  a  Norman  tradition  to  that  effect,  but  perhaps  even  a  'Mord 
of  the  creation  "  may  venture  to  ask  where  that  Norman  tradition 
is  to  be  found. 

I  return  into  the  every-day  world  in  company  with  Dr.  Colling- 
wood  Bruce,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Tapestry  before  the  Archceo- 
logical  Institute  at  Chichester  in  1853,  which  afterwards  grew  into 
a  volume  called  ''  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated"  (London,  1856). 
Dr.  Bruce  follows  Stothard  in  the  argument  for  the  early  date  of 
the  Tapestry,  drawn  from  the  correctness  of  the  costume.  He 
argues  frirther  on  the  same  side  from  the  manifest  object  of  the 
Tapestry,  namely  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William  to  the  English 
Crown.  He  cleaves  in  a  somewhat  unreasoning  way  to  the  tradition 
which  attributes  the  work  to  the  first  Matilda,  but  he  fully  grasps 
the  manifest  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with  Bayeux  and  its  church. 
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He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  two  or  three  apparently 
English  forms  which  appear  in  the  legends  of  the  Tapestry  to  the 
common  use  of  the  Teutonic  language  in  the  Bessin,  which  he 
supposes,  without  any  authority  that  I  know  of,  to  have  lasted  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  William.  Dr.  Bruce  however  thinks  that  the 
designer  of  the  Tapestry,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  wrought 
it  in  the  stitch- work,  was  an  Italian. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  posthumous  part  of  his  work  (iii. 
254),  has  an  incidental  reference  to  the  Tapestry,  in  which  he  takes 
for  granted  that  it  is  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda,  without  any  hint 
that  any  question  has  ever  been  rused  about  the  matter. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Planchd  published  a  paper  '<0n  the  Bayeux  Tapestry" 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archseological  Association  for  June, 
1867  (p.  134).  Mr.  Planch^  follows  M.  Pluquet,  and  gives  a  good 
summary  of  his  arguments;  he  then  goes  minutely  through  the 
Tapestry,  giving  his  views  at  each  stage,  to  some  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  refer  again.  "The  report,"  he  says,  "mentioned  by 
Montfaucon  that  it  was  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  hand- 
maids, originated  probably  in  the  suggestion  of  some  antiquary  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  repeated  till  it  assumed  the 
consistency  of  a  fact" 

I  now  go  on  to  give  my  own  reasons  for  accepting  the  early 
date  of  the  Tapestry.  The  arguments  of  Stothard  drawn  from  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  costume  of  the  eleventh  century 
seem  to  me  unanswerable.  Dr.  Bruce  adds  a  good  instance  of  his 
own  in  a  comparison  of  the  Tapestry  with  a  passage  in  the  Roman 
de  Rou.  Wace  (v.  12628)  speaks  of  the  horse  of  William  Fits- 
Osbem  as  "  all  covered  with  iron,"  (see  above,  p.  45g,  and  Taylor's 
note,  p.  162),  whereas  in  the  Tapestry  "not  a  single  horse  is 
equipped  in  steel  armour;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  authors  who 
lived  at  that  period  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of  them  mentions 
any  defensive  covering  for  the  horse." 

Mr.  Amyot's  arguments  with  regard  to  Wadard,  Vital,  and 
Turold  seem  to  me  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  work  was  a  con- 
temporary one,  and  one  made  for  Bishop  Odo  and  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  As  Dr.  Lingard  says,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  these 
persons,  who  are  of  no  importance  in  the  general  history,  whose 
reputation  must  have  been  purely  local,  should  have  received  such 
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prominence  in  any  but  a  purely  local  work.  The  only  persona 
on  the  Norman  side  who  appear  by  name  in  the  representation  of 
the  landing  and  of  the  battle  are  the  Duke  and  his  two  brothers. 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  these  three  obscure  retainers  of 
Bishop  Odo.  We  see  them  here  in  the  Tapestiy,  and  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Amyot  and  Dr.  Lingard  has  traced  them  out  in  Domesday, 
but  no  other  mention  survives  of  them.  Ealph,  the  son  of  Turold, 
Vital,  Wadard  ''  homo  episcopi,"  all  occur  in  Domesday,  i,  6,  7,  8, 
8  a,  9,  10,  32,  77, 155  6,  238  6,  342  b,  and  in  every  case  their  land 
is  held  of  Bishop  Odo.  It  is  plain  that>  in  the  mind  of  the  designer 
of  the  Tapestry,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  his  favourite  followers 
came  next  after  Duke  William  himself.  This  &ct  seems  to  me  to 
be  equally  decisive  in  favour  of  its  being  a  contemporary  work  and 
against  its  being  a  work  of  Matilda. 

Here,  I  think,  is  abundant  evidence  both  to  establish  the  contem- 
porary date,  and  to  show  the  object  of  the  work.  It  was  plainly 
a  gift  from  Odo  to  his  own  newly-built  cathedral.  But  it  is=  quite 
possible  that  the  work  was  done  in  England.  The  evidence  is  cer- 
tainly very  slight.  I  believe  it  is  wholly  contained  in  the  words 
" at  Hastingaceastra"  (pi.  11).  I  cannot  think  that  "at"  for  "ad" 
proves  anything,  but  the  form  "ceastra"  goes  a  good  way  to  prove 
that  the  work  was  English.  The  notion  of  Dr.  Bruce  and  Mr. 
Planche  that  these  forms  are  not  English  but  Saxon  of  Bayeux, 
seems  very  fwcifuL  Besides,  the  form  "ceaster"  is  one  which 
is  not  Nether-Dutch  in  a  wide  sense,  but  distinctly  and  locally 
English.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Bessin, 
or  indeed  anywhere  out  of  England. 

Most  of  the  objections  made  to  the  early  date  of  the  Tapestry 
are  well  disposed  of  by  M.  Pluquet  and  Mr.  Planch^  -,  but  to  one  of 
their  arguments  I  must  demur.  M.  de  la  Hue  (see  above,  p.  566) 
objected  that  the  borders  contain  scenes  from  .^Isop's  Fables,  which 
he  says  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  afterwards,  Mr.  Planchd, 
oddly  enough,  quotes  (p.  136)  Freculf,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  who,  he 
tells  us,  "lived  in  the  eleventh  century,"*  as  saying  that  Eadward 
caused  the  Fables  of  ^sop  to  be  translated  into  English.  He  goes 
on  with  a  reference  to  the  fidse  Ingulf,  which  I  need  not  discuss.  As 
for  Freculf,  who  died  somewhere  about  the  year  853,  if  he  said  any- 
thing at  all  about  our  Eadward,  he  must  have  enjoyed  a  prophetic 
power  rivalling  that  of  the  saint  himself.    But  it  is  well  known  that 
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Mary  of  France,  the  poetess  of  the  thirteenth  century,  professes  to 
have  made  her  French  version  of  the  Fables  from  an  English  ver- 
sion made  by  an  English  King.  Mary's  knowledge  of  English  will 
be  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  last  stage  of  this  work ;  at 
present  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  words  (ii.  401,  ed  Roquefort 
See  Palgrave,  iv.  225), 


'  Li  roiB  Henrifl  qui  moult  Tama 
Le  tranalata  puis  en  Engleiz." 


Other  manuscripts  however  read  Auvert,  Auvres,  &c.,  names  which 
of  course  mean  ^fred.  The  whole  matter  is  discussed  by  M.  de  la 
Bue  in  Roquefort's  Preface  (ii.  34).  If  iElfred  be  the  right  reading, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  early  knowledge  of  the  Fables  in  England. 
If  Henry  be  the  right  reading,  I  certainly  think  that  the  King 
meant  is  Henry  the  First,  whose  probable  English  education  I  shall 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.  I  think  we  may  guess  that^  if  Hemy 
translated  anything  into  English,  it  was  early  in  life  that  he  did  it^ 
and  Henry  was  bom  about  the  time  when  the  Tapestry  must 
have  been  making. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  reverse  the  argument.  I  have  that 
confidence  in  the  Tapestry  that  I  accept  the  figures  wrought  in  its 
border  as  proof  that  the  Fables  were  known  in  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  external  evidence  then  seems  to  be  complete.  The  work 
must  be  a  contemporary  one;  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it 
with  Matilda ;  there  is  every  evidence  to  connect  it  with  Odo. 
It  was  probably,  but  I  cannot  say  certainly,  made  in  England. 
I  now  turn  to  that  branch  of  the  question  which  to  me  is  yet  more 
interesting,  the  internal  evidence  for  looking  on  the  Tapestry  as 
I  look  on  it^  as  a  primary  authority  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  as  in  fact  the  highest  authority  on  the  Norman  side. 

I  ground  this  belief  on  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told.  It  is  told 
fix>m  the  Norman  point  of  view,  but  it  is  told  with  hardly  any  of  the 
inventions,  exaggerations,  and  insinuations  of  the  other  Norman 
authorities.  In  fact  the  material  has  a  certain  advantage.  Stitch- 
work  must  tell  its  tale  simply  and  straightforwardly ;  it  cannot  lose 
itself  in  the  rhetoric  of  Eadward's  Biographer  or  in  the  invective  of 
William  of  Poitiers.   And  the  tale  which  the  Tapestry  tells  us  comes 
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infinitely  nearer  to  the  genuine  English  story  than  it  does  even  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Conqueror's  laureate.  To  the  later  romances, 
the  tales  for  instance  of  Eadward's  French  Biographer,  it  gives  no 
countenance  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  great  controversial 
points,  those  which  I  shall  go  through  in  detail  in  future  notes,  the 
Tapestry  nearly  always  agrees  with  the  authentic  account.  There 
is  not  a  word  or  a  stitch  which  at  all  countenances  any  of  the 
calumnious  tales  which  were  afterwards  current  In  the  Tapestry 
the  bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  his  orderly  acceptance  of  the 
Crown,  his  ecclesiastical  coronation,  all  appear  as  plainly  as  they 
do  in  the  narrative  of  Florence.  The  only  point  of  diversity  is 
that  the  Tapestry  seems  to  represent  Stigand,  and  not  Ealdred,  as 
the  consecrator.  Now  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  a  partisan 
of  William  to  deny  the  &cts  of  the  case.  William's  claim  rested 
rather  on  the  invalidity  of  the  bequest^  the  election,  and  the  coro- 
nation, than  on  any  denial  that  the  ceremonies  themselves  had  taken 
place.  And  accordingly,  in  the  earlier  Norman  writers,  most  of  the 
facts  are  admitted  in  a  kind  of  way.  It  is  not  till  long  afterwards 
that  we  find  the  full  developement  of  those  strange  fables  which, 
in  so  many  modem  histories,  have  supplanted  the  truth.  Had  the 
Tapestry  been  a  work  of  later  date,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
could  have  given  the  simple  and  accurate  account  of  these  matters 
which  it  does  give.  A  work  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
would  have  brought  in,  as  even  honest  Wace  does  in  some  degree, 
the  notions  of  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  century.  One  cannot  con- 
ceive an  artist  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  still  less  an  artist 
later  than  the  French  Conquest  of  Normandy,  agreeing  so  remark- 
ably with  the  authentic  writings  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
truth  was  in  those  days  almost  wholly  forgotten,  and  no  one  would 
have  been  likely  to  represent  the  story  with  any  accuracy. 

But  though  the  Tapestry  perverts  the  story  less  than  any  other 
Norman  account,  it  is  still  essentially  a  Norman  account.  One  main 
object  of  the  work  is  plainly  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William  to 
the  English  Crown.  This  was  of  course  the  great  object  of  Wil- 
liam himself  and  of  his  contemporary  partisans.  But  it  was  not  an 
object  which  greatly  occupied  men's  minds  in  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Second  or  later.  The  writers  of  that  time,  as  I  shall  pre^ntly  show, 
are  as  bitter,  perhaps  more  bitter,  against  Harold  than  the  Norman 
writers  of  his  own  time  ;  but  their  bitterness  comes  from  a  different 
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source.  Under  the  Angevin  dynasty,  desoended,  as  it  was,  in  a  round- 
about way  from  Old-Englbh  royalty,  men  were  begbning  to  look  on 
Harold  and  William  as  alike  usurpers.  We  b^;in  to  hear  of  strict 
hereditary  right  and  of  the  exclusion  of  the  lawful  heir.  Henry 
the  Second  encouraged  his  panegyrists  to  set  forth  his  lawful  de- 
scent from  ancient  English  Kings,  without  any  refei^ence  whateyer 
to  his  descent  from  the  Norman  invader.  It  was  only  in  the 
female  line  that  Henry  was  either  Norman  or  English ;  in  his  real 
ancestry,  in  his  real  feelings  and  character,  he  was  as  little  one  as 
the  other.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  any  one  should  have  wrought, 
in  the  days  of  Henry  or  for  Henry's  mother,  a  work  which  through- 
out breathes  the  spirit  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Conquest 

In  like  manner,  the  representation  of  William's  landing  and  of 
the  great  battle  could  have  come  only  from  the  hand  of  a  con- 
temporary. The  mere  fulness  of  detail,  the  evident  delight  with 
which  the  artist  dwells  on  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  camptugn, 
point  it  out  as  the  work  of  one  in  whose  memory  they  were  all 
vividly  retained  The  notices  of  insignificant  people,  like  Turold, 
Wadard,  and  Vital,  while  they  point  to  the  place  for  which  the 
Tapestry  was  designed,  point  also  to  a  time  when  these  retainers 
of  Bishop  Odo  were  still  living.  In  the  days  of  the  Empress 
Matilda  their  fame  is  not  likely  to  have  been  greats  even  at  Bayeuz. 
So  again  every  antiquarian  detail  is  accurate ;  the  nose-pieces,  the 
lack  of  armour  on  the  horses,  the  care  taken  to  represent  every 
man  bearded,  moustached,  or  close-shaven,  according  to  his  age 
and  nation  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  27),  all  bespeak  the  work  of  a  con- 
temporary artist.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Comey  that  the  Chapter  of 
Bayeux  in  the  thirteenth  century  would  specially  order  its  artists  to 
attend  to  such  points  is  ludicrous  beyond  measure,  and  it  had  been 
disposed  of  beforehand  in  the  masterly  argument  of  Stothard.  But 
the  Tapestry  is  equally  accurate  in  greater  matters.  The  English 
army  is  an  English  army  of  the  eleventh  century  and  nothing  else. 
The  two  classes  of  warriors,  the  here  and  the /i/rd,  the  Housecarls 
in  their  coats  of  mail  with  their  great  axes,  the  peasantry  armed 
almost  anyhow,  are  nowhere  more  clearly  marked.  The  utter  absence 
of  horses,  except  as  a  means,  as  in  the  days  of  Brihtnoth  (see  vol.  L 
pp.  299,  301),  for  reaching  or  leaving  the  field — ^the  King  himself 
fighting  on  foot — ^the  ensign  of  the  West-Saxon  Dragon — aU  these 
are  touches  from  a  contemporary  hand,  which  it  is  utterly  inoon- 
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ceivable  that  any  artist  working  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  could  have  preserved.  It  is  worth  while  to  mark  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  Battle  of  Senlac  as  represented  in 
the  Tapestry,  and  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  as  described  by 
Snorro.  The  contemporary  artist  represented  things  as  he  saw 
them ;  the  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  described  things  as  he 
saw  them  also ;  but  then  they  did  not  see  the  same  things.  The 
Bayenx  Tapestry  represents  Harold's  army  at  Senlac  as  Harold's 
army  really  was.  The  narrative  in  the  Heimskringla  describes 
Harold's  army  at  Stamfordbridge  after  the  pattern  of  an  army  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

This  precious  monument  is  now  well  preserved  and  cared  for. 
After  its  ridiculous  journey  to  Paris,  it  came  back  safe  to  its 
Norman  home,  but  it  was  kept  for  a  while  in  a  way  which  did 
not  tend  much  to  its  preservation.  It  was  wound  round  a  sort  of 
windlass,  and  was  unwound  and  handled  whenever  anybody  looked 
at  it  It  is  now  in  a  much  better  position.  It  is  kept  under 
glass  in  the  public  Library  at  Bayeux,  where  it  is  stretched  out 
round  the  room  at  a  convenient  height,  where  it  may  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  ease.  I  have  there  examined  it  three  times,  once 
in  1 86 1,  and  twice  in  1867,  and  I  may  say  that,  fully  to  realize 
its  value  and  importance,  it  should  be  seen.  Stothard's  reduction 
is  admirable  in  every  way,  and  serves  for  every  ordinary  pur- 
pose of  study,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  thoroughly  takes  in 
what  the  Tapestry  is  till  he  has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.  I  had 
myself  learned  to  value  the  Tapestry  long  before  I  saw  it,  but  my 
examination  of  it  certainly  made  my  confidence  in  it  far  stronger 
and  clearer.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  spell  over  the  details  of 
the  story  in  the  picture  itself,  and  the  process  reaches  its  height 
at  the  last  stage.  I  think  no  one  can  see  the  end  of  the  battle, 
the  Housecarls  every  one  lying  dead  in  his  harness,  while  the 
light-armed  are  taking  to  flight,  some  of  them  on  the  horses  of 
the  fallen,  and  not  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  work  traced 
out  by  one  who  had  himself  seen  the  scenes  which  he  thus  handed 
down  to  later  ages. 
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NOTE   B.  p.  14. 
Eadwabd's  Bequest  of  the  Cbowk  to  Habold. 

At  ibis  stage  of  my  history,  I  need  hardly  say  that  evevy  point 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  from  the  time  of  the  events  themselves 
down  to  our  own  day.  I  give  in  the  text  the  narrative  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  accurate  one,  adding  references  to  the  particular 
authorities  on  which  I  found  it.  In  this  and  the  following  notes 
I  purpose  to  examine  minutely  into  the  different  statements  made 
at  the  time  and  soon  after.  I  purpose  also  to  go  a  little  more  fully 
than  usual  into  the  statements  of  later  writers.  Mere  copyists  or 
compilers,  writing  some  ages  after  the  events,  are  in  no  sense 
authorities ;  they  can  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events 
themselves.  But,  on  a  point  of  our  history  of  such  paramount 
importance,  and  one  which  has  been  so  fiercely  disputed,  it  does 
in  a  certain  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of  history  to  see  how  the 
facts  of  those  times  looked  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  various  later  ages. 

I  need  not  tell  any  reader  of  mine  that  I  hold  that  King  Harold 
was  a  King  as  lawful  as  any  King — ^I  might  almost  say  more  lawful 
than  any  other  King — ^that  ever  reigned  over  England.  No  other 
King  in  our  history  ever  reigned  so  distinctly  by  the  national  will 
But  there  is  no  King,  there  is  hardly  any  man,  in  our  history  who 
has  been  made  the  object  of  such  ceaseless  calumny  from  his  own 
time  to  ours.  The  hostile  faction  triumphed,  not  only  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  in  the  pages  of  pretended  history,  and,  for  eight  hundred 
years,  the  name  of  Harold  has  been  constantly  branded  with  the 
appellations  of  ''perjurer"  and  ''usurper."  My  object  is  to  do 
what  I  can  to  undo  this  great  wrong,  to  bring  back  the  true 
history  of  a  great  man  and  of  a  great  time,  and  to  set  forth  Harold 
and  his  acts  as  they  appeared  to  his  countiymen  in  bis  own  days. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  my  text.  In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing notes  I  intend  to  go  systematically  through  all  the  points 
in  which  the  witness  of  contemporary  English  writers  on  these 
matters  has  been  obscured  and  forgotten  through  notions  drawn 
from  less  trustworthy  sources. 

Of  the  two  great  charges  brought  against  Harold,  those  of 
usurpation  and  perjury,  both  can  be  traced  up  to  his  own  time. 
Both  come  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  contemporary  Norman 
accusers.     But^  of  the  two,  the  charge  of  perjury  was  the  one 
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which  wafl  the  more  insisted  on  in  the  times  nearest  to  his  own. 
In  Harold's  own  day,  and  for  some  generations  after,  the  charge 
which  told  most  against  him  was  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith, 
aggravated  by  irreverence  to  the  relics  of  the  saints.  In  the  eyes  of 
Harold's  contemporavy  enemies,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  later  writers 
who  look  on  him  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Harold  is  a  faithless 
vassal,  breaking  his  plighted  faith  to  his  liege  lord.  He  is  something 
even  worse ;  he  is  one  who  did  not  shrink  from  breaking  an  oath 
of  unusual  solemnity,  and  who  thereby  drew  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  a  number  of  holy  persons  whose  wonder-working  relics  he  thus 
set  at  nought  But  modem  writers  who  take  a  view  un&vourable 
to  Harold  have  commonly  dwelt  less  on  the  perjury  and  more  on 
the  usurpation.  In  their  eyes  Harold  is  a  violator  of  constitutional 
order,  who  ascended  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawfril  heir. 
In  the  one  view  the  injured  party  is  the  Norman  Duke ;  in  the 
other  it  is  the  English  iEtheling.  The  two  charges,  though  -often 
mixed  together,  are  in  themselves  quite  distinct.  The  charge  of 
usurpation  affects  the  right  to  the  Crown ;  the  charge  of  perjury 
does  not  touch  it.  Let  Harold's  perjuvy  have  been  of  the  blackest 
kind,  it  could  not  give  either  William  or  Eadgar  any  right  to  the 
Grown  which  they  would  not  have  had  if  Harold  had  not  sworn  at 
all.  If  the  Crown  was  hereditary,  no  engagement,  no  breach  of  any 
engagement,  between  William  and  Harold  could  bar  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  the  natural  heir.  If  the  Grown  could  pass  by  bequest,  no 
such  engagement  could  bar  the  right  of  Eadward  to  bequeath  it  to 
whom  he  would.  If  the  Crown  was  elective,  no  such  engagement 
could  bar  the  right  of  the  electors  to  choose  whom  they  would. 
Nowhere  is  the  wonderful  skill  of  William  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  way  in  which  he  made  men  forget  these  very  obvious 
distinctions.  I  therefore  put  aside  the  question  of  perjury  from 
the  present  question.  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  Harold's  oath  at 
length,  both  as  it  bears  on  the  &cts  of  the  history  and  as  it  bears 
on  the  character  of  Harold  (see  p.  240  et  seqq.  and  Appendix  R). 
But  the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  subject.  It  bears 
only  indirectly  on  the  rightfulness  of  Harold's  accession;  on  the 
&ct8  of  his  accession  it  does  not  bear  at  all. 

As  to  the  facts  of  Harold's  accession,  the  strictly  English  writers 
make  three  distinct  assertions ; 
VOL,  in.  p  p 
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First,  That  Harold  was  named  as  his  successor  by  Eadward ; 

Secondly,  That  he  was  regularly  elected  King  by  the  Witan ; 

Thirdly,  That  he  was  regularly  consecrated  King  by  Archbishop 
Ealdred. 

These  three  assertions  are  made  by  the  best  English  writers  in 
a  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakeable  way.  They  stand  before  na 
as  assertions  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  except  the 
question  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  All  three  are  more  or 
less  directly  traversed  by  Norman  writers  and  by  later  writers  who 
followed  Norman  traditions.  But  the  contradiction  is  by  no  means 
so  plain  and  unmistakeable  as  the  assertion.  The  Norman  writers 
seem  afraid  of  looking  the  &cts  in  the  face.  They  shroud  them- 
selves in  a  cloud  of  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  They  use 
language  which  serves  to  put  their  own  colour  on  the  story,  with- 
out venturing  directly  to  deny  the  assertions  made  by  the  English 
writers.  They  admit  some  nomination,  some  election,  some  con- 
secration ;  only  they  attach  some  vague  epithet,  they  add  some  am- 
biguous qualification,  insinuating  rather  than  asserting  that  there 
was  something  invalid  about  each  of  the  processes.  I  will  now  go 
through  the  statements  on  each  side  in  detail. 

I  take  as  my  text  the  narrative  of  Florence  (1066),  who  puts 
forth  our  three  propositions  in  the  clearest  and  tersest  shape.  His 
account  runs  thus ; 

''Quo  [Eadwardo]  tumukto^  Subregulus  Haroldus,  Qodwini 
Duds  filius,  quem  Rex  ante  suam  decessionem  regni  successorem 
elegerat)  a  totius  AnglisB  primatibus  ad  regale  culmen  electus^  die 
eodem  ab  Aldredo  Eboracensi  Archiepiscopo  in  B^;em  est  honori- 
ficb  consecratus." 

This  passage  may  be  looked  on  as  a  formal  manifesto  on  the 
English  side.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important 
of  several  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  607)  in  wbich  he 
does  more  than  merely  record  an  event,  in  which  he  evidently  has 
other  statements  before  his  eye,  and  chooses  his  words  so  as  dis- 
tinctly, though  silently,  to  contradict  them.  Though  no  other 
version  of  the  facts  is  spoken  of,  yet  every  word  is  evidently 
weighed  with  careful  reference  to  other  versions ;  every  word,  in 
AoTt,  disposes  of  some  Norman  calumny  or  other.  Harold  reigns 
according  to  the  last  will  of  Eadward ;  that  last  will  therefore  was 
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not  in  fayonr  of  William  or  of  any  other  candidate.  To  express 
Eadward's  action  in  the  matter,  a  word  is  nsed  (^  elegerat")  which  is 
eyidently  meant  to  express  free  and  deliberate  choice,  and  to  exclude 
any  tales  about  an  unwilling  nomination  wrung  from  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Again,  Harold  reigns  by  the  election  of  the  chief  men 
of  all  England  j  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his  seizing  the 
Crown  without  election,  or  with  the  approbation  of  a  few  of  his  own 
partisans  only.  Lastly,  Harold  is  crowned,  on  the  day  indeed  of 
the  burial  of  Eadward,  but  after  the  funeral  rites  are  finished,  and 
eyidently  in  the  same  building,  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 
This  excludes  the  tale  of  his  seizing  the  moment  when  the  people 
were  intent  on  the  burial  of  the  late  King  in  order  to  be  crowned 
in  some  hasty  and  irregular  way  at  Saint  Paul's  or  elsewhere.  He 
is  solemnly  consecrated  King ;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his 
not  being  crowned  at  all,  about  his  being  crowned  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  about  his  putting  the  Grown  on  his  own  head. 
He  is  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  by  an  Archbishop  to  whose  position 
there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  therefore  not  by  Stigand,  whom 
strict  churchmen  looked  on  as  an  usurper.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  Florence  knew  all  the  hostile  inventions  and  per- 
versions, and  that  he  framed  his  own  narrative  so  as  to  contradict  the 
greatest  posnble  number  of  them.  In  the  same  spirit^  he  goes  on, 
at  this  point,  to  fpre  that  splendid  panegyric  on  Harold's  govern- 
ment which  is  clearly  meant  as  an  answer  to  Norman  calumnies 
of  another  kind.  No  passage  in  any  writer  of  any  age  was  ever 
written  with  more  scrupulous  care ;  in  none  does  every  word  de- 
serve to  be  more  attentively  weighed 

Now  for  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  the  authority  of 
Florence  is  all  but  the  highest  possibla  He  was  a  contemporary, 
in  80  fiir  as  he  must  have  been  bom  before  1066,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  been  old  enough  to  record  the  events  of  that  year  from 
personal  knowledge.  But  he  had  evevy  opportunity  of  hearing  of 
them  from  eye-witnesses  and  actors.  As  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Worcester,  he  had  the  special  advantage  of  being  able  to  hear 
the  story  from  his  own  Bishop  Saint  Wulfstan,  the  chosen  friend  of 
King  Harold.  His  testimony  therefore,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  is 
of  that  kind  which  even  very  sceptical  critics  allow  to  be  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  His  statement  is  clear,  terse^  and  forcible,  and  evi^ 
dently  designed  to  set  aside  other  statements  which  he  thought 

pp  a 
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untmstworthj.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  testimony  of  Florence 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  absolutely  contem- 
porary Chroniclers.  It  ia  confirmed,  as  fiir  as  the  form  of  his 
work  allows,  by  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  Now  the  Biographer 
was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  if  not  himself  an  eye-witness, 
he  had  his  information  from  eye-witnesses,  and  that,  not  years 
after,  but  at  the  vevy  time.  The  testimony  of  Florence  again  is 
confirmed  by  a  witness  more  unexceptionable  than  all,  by  the 
earliest  and  most  trustworthy  witness  on  the  Norman  side,  by 
the  contemporary  Tapestry.  By  one  or  more  of  these  authoritiea 
Florence  is  borne  out  in  every  statement  but  one.  He  affirms 
that  Harold  was  consecrated  by  Ealdred.  The  Chroniclers  are 
silent  as  to  the  consecrator ;  the  Tapestry  implies — ^it  can  hardly 
be  said  directly  to  affirm — that  the  consecrator  was  Stigand.  On 
all  other  points  evevy  jot  and  tittle  of  his  story  is  confirmed  by 
authorities  still  higher  than  his  own,  and  on  this  one  point  he  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  highest  of  all.  Here  is  eyidence  of  an  amount 
and  of  a  kind  which  the  historian  is  lucky  when  he  can  get. 

Florence  wrote  with  two  at  least  of  the  Chronicles  before  him, 
those  namely  of  Abingdon  and  Worcester.  Their  narratiyes  he 
translated  and  harmonized,  and,  when  he  thought  it  needful,  he  ex- 
panded them.  In  this  case  he  thought  a  large  expansion  needful, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  misstatements  of  enemies.  But  these 
Chronicles  themselves  assert,  though  in  a  less  pointed  and  contro- 
versial form,  two  at  least  of  the  &cts  which  Florence  himself  asserts. 
The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which  Florence  most  probably  had  not 
before  him,  is  only  less  distinct  and  emphatic  than  Florence  himself 
as  to  all  three.  The  bequest,  the  election,  the  consecration,  are  all 
distinctly  asserted  by  one  or  more  of  the  three  Chroniclers.  The 
only  assertion  which  rests  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Florence 
himself  is  the  assertion  that  Ealdred  was  the  consecrator. 

The  two  Chronicles  which  Florence  followed  distinctly  assert 
that  Eadward  named  Harold  as  his  successor.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  poetical  passage  in  full  at  vol.  ii.  p.  537  (see  also 
above,  p.  19).  The  words  which  now  immediately  concern  us  are 
those  in  which  the  bequest  is  distinctly  asserted  ;  Eadward  ^'  made 
fast  the  Kingdom  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl."  Then  in  the 
prose  entvy  which  follows,  both  Chronicles  assert  Harold's  royal 
consecration ;  ''  Her  wear%  Harold  Eorl  eac  to  Cynge  gehalgod.** 
These  words  would  certainly  not  be  used  of  any  but  the  r^ralar 
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ecclesiastical  ceremony.  These  two  ChroDiders  however  do  not 
distinctly  speak  of  the  election.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  was 
quite  in  character  with  their  general  political  yiews  to  insist  more 
on  the  royal  bequest  than  on  the  popular  election.  (See  yoI.  ii.  pp. 
12,  13,  600.)  But  this  was  a  point  on  which  the  democrat  of  Peter- 
borough was  not  likely  to  hold  his  peace.  His  account  of  the  reign 
of  Harold  is  much  shorter  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  an- 
nalists, but  his  account  of  his  accession  is  fuller  and  more  emphatia 
He  is  also,  as  usual,  more  careful  than  his  brethren  as  to  his  dates. 
And  his  words  have  a  sort  of  triumphant  ring  as  if  they  were 
written  down  at  the  moment.  The  poem  preserved  by  the  Abingdon 
and  Worcester  Chroniclers  shows  the  same  feeling.  It  was  doubt- 
less composed  soon  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  by  a  gleeman  eager 
on  behalf  of  the  new  King.  But  their  prose  entries,  with  their 
remark  on  the  "little  stillness"  of  Harold's  reign  (see  above,  p. 
47),  could  not  have  been  made  till  all  was  over.  The  entry  in 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  runs  thus ; 

**  On  |>issum  geare  man  halgode  |>et  mynster  set  Westmynstre  on 
Cyldamsesse  dsg.  And  se  Cyng  Eadward  for^ferde  on  Twelfta 
msesse  sefen,  and  hine  mann  bebyrgede  on  Twelftan  nuessedsg, 
innan  ]>8ere  niwa  halgodre  circean  on  Westmynstre.  And  Harold 
Eorl  feng  to  Englalandes  cynerice,  swa  sioa  ae  Cyng  hit  him  geMe^ 
and  eac  men  hine  \cBrto  gecfwron^  and  wses  gebletsod  to  Cyng  on 
Twelftan  msessedasg.'* 

Here  we  have  bequest,  election,  and  consecration  as  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  by  Florence  himself.  Earl  Harold  is  blessed  to  King 
over  the  Kingdom  of  England,  as  the  King  had  granted  to  him 
and — ^words  written  with  delight  by  that  patriotic  pen — as  men  eke 
chose  him  thereto. 

The  further  examination  of  the  election  and  coronation  I  leave 
to  future  notes.  I  now  go  on  with  my  more  immediate  subject, 
namely  the  bequest.  On  this  point  the  words  of  the  Biographer 
should  be  vevy  carefully  marked,  and  they  should  be  no  less  carefully 
compared  with  the  picture  in  the  Tapestiy.  It  is  from  these  two 
sources  that  I  have  drawn  the  narrative  in  the  text  (p.  14).  We  can- 
not too  often  remember  the  Biographer's  peculiar  position.  He  was 
a  courtier,  probably  a  foreigner,  writing  to  Eadgyth  under  the  reign 
of  William.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  trumpet  forth  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Harold  with  all  the  glee  of  the  Peterborough 
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Chronicler.  On  the  election  indeed  he  was  not  in  any  case  likely  to 
be  eloquent ;  it  is,  as  we  have  often  seen,  his  invariable  tendency  to 
pnt  the  monarchical  element  forward  on  all  occasions,  just  as  the 
Peterborough  writer  always  delights  to  dwell  on  the  popular  side  of 
evevy  public  act.  But  to  put  even  the  bequest  forward  in  any  pro- 
minent way  did  not  suit  either  his  position  or  the  scheme  of  his 
work.  We  have  seen  that  he  nowhere  directly  mentions  the  fiuA 
that  either  Harold  or  William  ever  reigned.  William  is  never 
mentioned,  never  alluded  to  in  any  intelligible  way.  The  only 
allusion  to  Harold's  reign  is  to  be  found  in  his  mention  of  **  Reges 
sdquivoci "  (p.  426)  fighting  near  the  Humber.  One  who  writes  in 
this  sort  of  way  could  not  be  expected  to  insist  at  all  strongly  on 
Eadward's  nomination  of  Harold  as  his  successor.  A  distinct  and 
formal  announcement  that  Harold  was  the  choice  of  Eadward  was 
to  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  a  present  fiict  which  he  delighted  to 
record.  To  Florence  it  was  a  fact  of  national  history  which  it  was 
important  to  preserve  in  the  face  of  contradictory  fictions.  To  the 
Biographer  it  was  a  fact  which  it  did  not  suit  his  sdieme  pro- 
minently to  dwell  on,  while  any  prominent  dwelling  on  it  might 
not  have  been  specially  agreeable  to  his  patroness.  He  therefore 
records  the  fact  in  a  way,  but  he  keeps  it  in  the  background; 
he  mixes  up  the  commendation  of  England  to  Harold  with  the 
commendation  of  Eadgyth,  and  he  tries  as  it  were  to  hide  the  King- 
dom under  the  skirts  of  the  Lady.  Harold  is,  first  of  all,  to  be 
fidthf ul  and  respectful  to  his  sister ;  the  Kingdom  is  given  him  as 
something  quite  secondary,  perhaps  as  an  incidental  means  of 
doing  the  more  honour  to  Eadgyth.  Tet  the  words  after  all  really 
amount  to  a  bequest.  Eadward,  in  this  narrative,  enlarges  on  the 
merits  of  Eadgyth ;  he  then  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  Harold,  and 
says,  "  Hanc  cum  ornni  regno  tutandam  conmiendo."  The  words 
alone  might  perhaps  not  strike  a  casual  reader,  but,  when  we  read 
them  by  the  light  of  the  known  facts  and  of  the  words  of  the  con- 
temporary Chroniclers,  we  at  once  see  their  meaning.  The  Biographer 
so  chose  his  expressions  as  distinctly  to  imply  a  fact  which  it  was 
not  convenient  for  him  directly  to  assert.  He  chose  also  a  some- 
what remarkable  and  a  somewhat  ambiguous  word,  ''  conmiendare." 
As  applied  to  Eadg3rth  and  to  Eadward's  Norman  friends  it  would 
simply  mean,  ''  I  entrust  them  to  your  protection  ;*'  but,  as  aj^lied 
to  a  Kingdom,  the  word  is  a  technical  word,  and  carries  a  technical 
meaning.    As  a  man,  like  the  ^commendati  homines"  of  Domesday^ 
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cwmmmML  himself  to  his  lord,  so  the  lord  was  often  said  to  cmtk- 
fnend  to  his  man  the  estate  which  he  granted  to  him  (see  yoL  L 
p.  1 36).  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  word  was  chosen  on  pur- 
pose. Eadward  doubtless  used,  as  I  have  ventured  to  make  him  in 
the  text,  some  form  of  words,  which  the  Biographer,  even  in  slur- 
ring over  the  matter,  expressed  bj  the  technical  term  '*  commen- 
dare,"  and  which  the  Chroniclers  expressed  bj  the  words  "  geu^" 
— ^most  likely  the  actual  word  used,  if  Eadward  spoke  English — 
and  ''  befseste  ]>8et  rice."  The  case,  under  the  circumstances,  seems 
very  plain,  and  what  follows  makes  it  plainer  still.  Eadward, 
haying  commended  to  Harold  his  wife  and  his  Kingdom,  goes 
on  to  make  to  him  a  series  of  requests  (see  p.  15)  which  imply 
that  his  own  royal  authority  will,  on  his  death,  pass  to  Harold. 
They  are  requests  which  could  be  made  only  to  a  future  King,  or 
to  one  who  was  about  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  King. 
They  would  indeed  be  equally  in  place  if  addressed  to  a  Regent. 
According  to  modem  ideas,  we  should  probably  have  expected  the 
last  wishes  of  Eadward  to  be  that  the  young  Eadgar  should  reign, 
but  that  Harold  should  govern.  But  such  an  arrangement  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  time.  A  Begenc^  seems 
never  to  have  been  thought  of ;  not  a  word  in  any  of  our  authori- 
ties leads  us  to  believe  that  such  a  scheme  entered  the  head  of 
any  man.  The  words  then,  if  not  addressed  to  a  future  B^ent, 
must  be  addressed  to  a  future  King.  In  short,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Biographer,  the  highest  authority  for  Eadward's  personal 
acts,  who  had  his  information  directly  from  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent by  Eadward's  death-bed  (see  p.  10,  note  i),  meant  to  imply  that 
Eadward  made  a  death-bed  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold. 
But  I  believe  also  that,  partly  through  his  own  rhetorical  turn, 
partly  through  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  he  chose 
to  wrap  up  hiB  tale  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  of  language. 

With  the  Biographer  before  us,  we  better  understand  the 
Tapestry.  Each  explains  the  other ;  the  two  agree  in  the  smallest 
points  of  detail.  The  Biographer  describes  four  persons  as  being 
in  immediate  attendance  on  the  King,  and  he  gives  us  their  names. 
They  are  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  Archbishop  Stigand,  Earl  Harold,  and 
Robert  the  Staller.  These  four  exactly  answer  to  the  four  in  the 
Tapestry.  Of  the  two  laymen  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  one  who 
is  personally  attending  on  the  King  is  the  court-officer,  the  Staller 
Robert.     The  other,  who  stands  by  the  bed-side  opposite  to  the 
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Archbishop,  is  of  course  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  To  him,  and 
to  no  one  else,  the  King  is  stretching  forth  his  hand.  The  action 
thus  wrought  in  the  stitch-vork  is  actually  recorded  in  the  Life  (see 
p.  14).  And  from  the  Life  we  know  with  what  object  Eadward  then 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Harold.  It  was  not  '<  simply  to  bid  him 
farewell ; "  still  less  was  if  to  bid  him  to  respect  his  oath  to  William  " 
(see  Planch^,  Journal  of  British  Archaeological  Association,  June 
1867,  p.  146).  It  was  to  commend  to  him  his  wife  and  his  King- 
dom; it  was  to  make  his  last  requests  to  the  future  King  on 
behalf  of  his  personal  friends. 

Such  is  the  plain  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  Tapestry 
and  the  Life.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  minutely  makes 
the  comparison  will  attach  much  importance  to  the  sceptical  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Planch^  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  just  reftraredL 
But  those  who,  with  Mr.  Planchd,  do  not  take  in  the  difference 
between  contemporary  and  secondary  authorities,  may,  instead  of 
the  Life,  use  the  account  in  iEthelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptl  400), 
who  (or  rather  his  guide  Osbert)  clearly  copied  from  the  Life. 

Another  smaller  point  may  be  noticed,  namely  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Tapestry.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Planch6  and  others  that,  at  this  point,  the  order  of  time  is  for- 
saken ;  the  burial  of  Eadward  is  placed  before  his  deathbed  and 
death.  On  this  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  75)  says,  very  truly ;  "  The  seeming 
inconsistency  is  very  easily  explained.  A  new  subject  is  now 
entered  upon,  and  that  subject  is  the  right  of  succession.  One 
important  element  in  it  is  the  grant  of  the  King."  The  decngner 
of  the  Tapestry  puts  in  close  and  pointed  neighbourhood  the  last 
speech  of  Eadward,  the  death  of  Eadward,  the  offering  of  the 
Crown  to  Harold,  the  actual  coronation.  In  this  sort  of  pictum- 
writing  it  would  have  disturbed  the  thread  of  the  story  if  the 
burial  of  Eadward  had  been  put  in  its  right  place,  between  the 
offering  of  the  Orown  and  the  coronation.  The  meaning  of  the 
order  which  is  followed  is  plainly  this ;  "  Eadward  left  the  Crown 
to  Harold ;  he  died  ;  the  Crown,  in  pursuance  of  his  wishes,  was 
offered  to  Harold  ;  Harold  was  formally  crowned."  It  is  hard  to 
find  any  other  explanation  for  the  otherwise  strange  displac«nent 
of  the  funeral. 

Explaining  then,  as  we  most  fairly  may,  one  contemporary 
witness  by  another,  explaining  the  Tapestry  by  the  Life  and  the 
Life  by  the  Chronicles,  we  get  a  most  distinct  agreement  of  our 
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best  authorities  in  favour  of  the  position  that  Eadward's  dying 
recommendation  was  made  in  fiBivoar  of  Harold.  Some  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  the  fiact  so  distinctly  set  foi:th  in  the 
Norman  Tapestry.  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  all  the  earliest  and 
best  Norman  writers  fully  admit  the  fact  of  the  recommendation. 
What  they  do  is  to  try  to  explain  away  its  force  as  they  best 
may.  Stitch-work  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  pen  and  ink  that 
it  was  well  nigh  obliged  to  confine  itself  to  facts,  or  at  least  to 
choose  between  facts  and  positive  lies.  The  needle  was  a  bad 
instrument  for  surmises  and  insinuations,  and  it  is  only  once  or 
twice  in  the  stovy  that  it  attempts  them. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  chain  of  later  writers  who  repeat  the  con- 
temporary English  statement.  They  of  course  add  nothing  to  its 
direct  authority ;  still  it  is  important  and  interesting  to  trace  the 
existence  of  the  two  opposite  traditions,  side  by  side.  Simeon  of 
Durham  (X  Scriptt.  193),  Ralph  of  Dibs  (479),  Roger  of  Howden 
(i.  108,  ed.  W.  Stubbs),  Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1702),  and 
the  Ely  historian  (iL  43,  44),  all  copy  the  words  of  Florence  with 
regard  to  Harold's  accession,  and  most  of  them  go  on  to  copy 
his  panegyric  on  Harold's  government.  The  account  given  by 
Peter  of  Langtoft  is  worth  notice.  He  makes  (L  374  of  the  new 
ed.,  i.  53  of  Robert  of  Brunne's  English  version  published  by 
Heame)  Eadward  settle  the  Grown  on  William  in  the  days  of 
the  first  Harold,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  iElfred  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  302).  Afterwards  (i.  390,  i.  61)  he  changed  his  mind,  he 
forgot  his  promise  to  William,  and  settled  the  Crown  on  the 
iEtheling  Eadward.  So  now  on  his  death-bed,  he  again  forgets 
both  William  and,  I  suppose,  also  forgets  Eadward's  son  Eadgar. 
He  now  makes  a  settlement  in  favour  of  Harold,  nobody  reminding 
him  of  the  Duke's  claim  (i.  398)  ; 

"  CounteB  et  barouns  deyaunt  ly  appelayt, 
A  Harald  fiz  Godewyn  sun  regno  devisayt, 
Le  duk  de  Normendye  ublyez  ayayt, 
Du  ooyenaunt  k*il  ly  fist  nul  ly  mentyrayt.^ 

His  English  translator  was  a  little  puzzled  at  this,  and  thus  sets 

forth  his  difficulty  (i.  65) ; 

"  pe  baronB  before  him  kald,  and  said  unto  ]iam  alle, 
*  Tille  Harald,  Oodwyn  sonne,  |ie  regne  wille  best  falle.' 
Me  mervules  of  my  boke,  I  trowe,  he  wrote  not  right 
]Mt  he  forgate  Wiliam  of  forward  >at  him  hight." 
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He  then  goes  on  to  mondise  out  of  Eadwaid's  speech  (see  above, 
p.  1 1),  wluch  ia  not  given  in  Peter  of  Langtoft  Ralph  Higden  (284), 
after  hia  manner,  copies  Florence,  but  copies  other  aooonnts  as  well 

To  go  back  a  good  many  generations,  Eadmer  (5)  states  tiie  fiust 
of  the  bequest  in  his  own  words;  ^In  brari  post  h»e  obiit 
Edwardus.  Juxta  quod  ille  ante  mortem  statuerat,  in  regnum  ei 
successit  Handdus/*  He  b  followed  hj  Walter  of  Hemingbnrgh 
(i.  8)  in  nearly  the  same  words.  Bromton  (957)  gives  a  most 
strange  and  confiised  aoooont,  made  up  from  all  manner  of 
quarters,  but  in  which  the  words  of  Eadmer  are  still  imbedded. 
He  says  that  some  of  the  English  wished  to  elect  Eadgar ;  ^  Sed 
quia  puer  erat,  et  tanto  oneri  miniUs  idoneus,  Haraldus  Comes, 
filius  supradicti  Qodwini,  viribus  et  genere  fretus,  contra  sacra- 
mentum  quod  Willielmo  Duci  Normannie  pnestiterat,  r^ni  dia- 
dema  sinistro  omine  illico  invasit,  et  sic  perjurus  Sancto  Edwaido 
successit,  juxta  quod  idem  Edwardus,  ut  quidam  aiunt,  ante 
mortem  suam  statuerat."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  bequest 
of  Eadward  was  made  ^'non  obstante"  two  earlier  bequests  to 
William  ;  he  then  mentions  the  alternative  statements  that  Harold 
crowned'  himself  and  that  he  was  crowned  by  Ealdred,  and  ends 
with  Florence's  panegyric  in  a  shortened  form. 

The  writer  whom  we  call  Bromton  was  thus^  it  is  plain,  fiiirly 
puzzled  among  contradictory  accounts.  The  compiler  of  the 
Waverley  Annals  foimd  himself  in  yet  greater  straits.  The  early 
part  of  his  history  is  formed  by  the  process  of  translating  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  and  sticking  in  bits,  partly  from  other  writers, 
especially  frt>m  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  partly  out  of  his  own  head. 
This  process  is  indeed  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  early  parts  of 
most  Annals  are  put  together.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  this 
annalist  should  have  chosen  as  his  chief  authorities  two  writers 
who,  at  this  point,  are  so  specially  hard  to  reconcile  as  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicler  and  Heniy  of  Huntingdon.  This  indeed  puts 
him  in  difficulties.  He  translates  the  important  sentence  in  the 
Chronicle  fedriy  enough,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  he  sticks  in  an 
epithet  of  abuse  from  Henzy  of  Huntingdon.  This  process  gives 
us  the  following  statement  (188  ed  Luard).  Eadward  is  buried ; 
"  Eodem  die  Consul  Haraldus,  Consul  perjurus,  sicut  Bex  ei  con- 
cesserat^  et  etiam  populi  electione^  [swa  swa  se  Cyng  hit  him  gen^e, 
and  eac  men  hine  |MBrto  gecuron]  sacratus  est  in  Begem."     Some- 
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how  or  other  this  did  not  seem  satisfactory ;  so  he  states  William's 
three  causes  of  offence  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (see  p.  282), 
and  then  returns  to  give  another  account  of  Harold's  accession; 
"Mortuo  itaque  Edwardo,  ut  supra  diximus,  Bege  Anglomm 
pacificoy  Haraldus,  perjurus  filius  Godvini  potentissimi  Consulis, 
invasit  regnum  Anglorum  et  diadema  in  perjurio ;  qui  r^navit 
uno  anno,  et  non  pleno,  quia  propriA  injustitii  regnum,  quod  injustd 
surripuit,  Deo  nolente,  perdidit."  Here  is  a  characteristic  contrast 
between  the  dear  statement  of  facia  translated  from  the  con- 
temporary writer  and  the  vague  reviling  and  moralizing  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  offering  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
compiler's  own  time. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  writers  on  the  other  side.  William  of 
Poitiers,  in  his  actual  narrative  of  Harold's  accession  (p.  121  Oiles), 
evades  tiie  subject  of  Eadward's  bequest ;  we  get  only  the  vague  talk 
about  '^occupavit"  and  the  like.  But  in  two  later  passages  he  dis- 
tinctly shows  that  he  knew  that  a  bequest  of  Eadward  was  asserted 
by  Harold  and  his  advocates.  In  his  account  of  the  messages  sent  be- 
tween William  and  Harold  before  the  battle  (129),  he  makes  Harold 
admit  an  earlier  bequest  in  fiivour  of  William,  but  he  describes  him 
as  going  on  to  argue  that  this  earlier  bequest  was  cancelled  by  a 
latar  bequest  in  favour  of  himself.    The  passage  is  a  remarkable  one ; 

"  Meminit  quidem  [Heraldus]  quod  Rex  Edwardus  te  [Willel- 
mum]  Anglici  regni  hieredem  fore  pridem  decreverit,  et  quod  ipse 
in  Nomianni&  de  h^  successione  securitatem  tibi  firmaverit.  Novit 
autem  jure  suum  esse  regnum  idem,  ejusdem  Regis,  domini  sui, 
dono  in  extremis  illius  sibi  concessum.  Etenim  ab  eo  tempore, 
quo  beatus  Augustinus  in  banc  venit  regionem,  communem  gentis 
hujus  fiiisse  consuetudinem,  donationem  quam  in  ultimo  fine  suo 
quis  fecerit,  cam  ratam  haberi." 

The  historical  value  of  these  accounts  of  messages  and  answers 
I  shall  discuss  in  another  note  (see  Appendix  OG).  The  value  of 
the  passage  for  my  present  purpose  is  twofold.  It  shows  that  the 
Normaus  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  of  Eadward's  recom- 
mendation of  Harold.  It  shows  also  that  the  fact  was  one  which 
they  found  it  hard  to  get  over.  For,  in  the  answer  which  William 
is  made  to  give  to  Harold's  words  just  quoted,  though  he  has 
much  to  say  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  his  own  claim,  he  has 
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nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  Harold's  fact  or  to  the  legal  aigument 
founded  on  it. 

The  other  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  invectiye  which 
William  of  Poitiers  (139)  pours  forth  over  the  grave  of  Harold ; 
"  Ai^unt  extrema  tua  quam  rectd  sublimatus  fueris  Edwardi  d(mo 
in  iptiuaJmB.^^  This  is  a  perfectly  incidental  witness.  It  seems 
to  imply  some  such  story  as  those  which  I  shall  presently  quote 
from  Orderic  and  Waoe. 

William  of  Jumidges  (viL  31)  slurs  over  the  facts  both  of  the 
bequest  and  of  the  election.  They  are  lost  in  the  usual  vague  talk 
about  '^  regnum  invasit/'  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of  those 
remarkable  passages  in  which  he  compares  two  statements  together 
(ii.  228),  allows  that  the  English  version  of  the  story  asserted  a 
bequest  in  favour  of  Harold.  Harold,  he  tells  us  in  the  usual  style, 
''extorts  a  principibus  fide,  arripuit  diadema."  He  then  adds,  ''quam- 
vis  Angli  dicant  a  Bege  concessum."  He  then  argues  ^priori  against 
the  English  statement  from  the  imaginary  ill-will  of  Eadward 
towards  Harold ;  ''  Quod  tamen  magis  benevolentift  quam  judicio 
allegari  existimo,  ut  illi  hiereditatem  transfimderet  suam  cujus  sem- 
per suspectam  habuerat  potentiam.**  The  expression  ''  benevolently" 
is  of  importance,  as  showing  that,  in  William  of  Malmesbuiys  time, 
English  affection  still  clave  to  Harold's  memory,  in  opposition  to 
all  Norman  calumnies.  Indeed  William  himself,  in  that  spirit  of 
ilEtimess  which  often  pierces  through  all  his  prejudices,  goes  on  to 
say ;  ''  quamvis,  ut  non  celetur  Veritas,  pro  person^  quam  gerebat^ 
regnum  prudentiS  et  fortitudine  gubemaret  si  l^timd  susoepisset." 

As  usual,  the  further  we  get  firom  the  time  the  more  our  in- 
formants know  about  the  matter,  the  more  new  particulars  they 
have  to  tell  us.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  three  Williams  to 
imply  any  death-bed  nomination  of  the  Norman  Duke  or  to  shut 
out  a  death-bed  nomination  of  the  English  Earl.  The  latter  is 
allowed  to  be  at  least  the  English  version  of  the  &cts.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  the  three  to  imply  that  the  succession  of  William 
was  so  much  as  discussed  by  the  bed-side  of  Eadward.  The  case  is 
the  reverse  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  Harold  and  the 
earlier  promise  to  William.  There  the  Norman  writers  assert  a 
fact  which  the  English  writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Here  the 
English  writers  assert  a  fact  which  the  contemporary  Norman 
writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.     But,  as  we  get  further  away 
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from  the  time,  we  come,  first  to  ingenious  explanations  of  the 
fact,  and  lastly  to  express  denials  of  it. 

Thus  Ordeiic  (492  B)  admits  the  fact  of  the  bequest  to  Harold, 
but  he  has  a  highly  elaborate  way  of  accounting  for  it.  He  con- 
nects it  with  the  story  of  Harold's  oath  and  of  his  engagement  to 
marry  William's  daughter.  Harold  comes  back  to  Eadward  and 
tells  him  that  William  has  made  over  to  him  his  right  to  the 
Kingdom  of  England  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter.  Eadward 
wonders  at  such  an  arrangement^  but  he  believes  the  story,  and 
decrees  the  succession  accordingly.     The  words  are  as  follows  ; 

'*  Begem  Eduardum,  qui  morbo  ingravescente  jam  morti  proxi- 
mus  erat,  circumvenit  [Heraldus],  eique  transfretationis  sun  et 
profectionis  in  Normanniam  ac  legationis  seriem  rettulit.  Deinde 
fraudulentis  assertionibus  adjecit  quod  Willelmus  Normannise  sibi 
filiam  suam  in  conjugium  dederit,  et  totius  Anglici  regni  jus,  utpote 
genero  suo,  concessit.  Quod  audiens  segrotus  princeps  miratus  est, 
tamen  credidit,  et  concessit  quod  vafer  tyrannus  conunentatus  est." 

It  must  be  this  story  of  Orderic  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  strange  tale  which  we  find  in  the  French  Life  of  Eadward. 
The  subject  is  mentioned  twice.  Eadward,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Christmas  Qem6i,  before  his  final  illness  begins  (3615-3634),  calls 
Harold,  and  asks  him  what  he  means  to  do  about  the  Kingdom 
C'Du  regno  queus  tis  purpos?").  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  inmiediately  follows  the  legend  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  513)  according 
to  which  Eadward's  days  were  already  numbered.  Harold  says 
that  the  Crown  belongs  to  William,  that  he  has  sworn  to  William's 
succession,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  it  or  of 
setting  up  any  claim  of  his  own,  unless  William  should  g^ve  him 
the  Crown  along  with  his  daughter. 

''TJno  ne  me  vint  en  ourage  Jur^  Pai,  e  il  sear  en  est ; 

D'aver  vostre  heritage  ;  Cuyenant  e  leat^  tendrai, 

Li  dues  Willame  de  Normendie,  Vers  vns  ne  trespasserai ; 

Ki  droit  i  a  e  en  mei  se  fie  An  regne  n'ai  ne  deim  ne  dreit, 

L'avra,  si  cum  il  yus  plest.  Si  of  sa  fiUe  nel  me  otreit." 

Harold  then  swears,  and  the  other  chief  men  swear  with  him.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  in  this  account,  the  usual  story  of  the  oath  is 
taken  for  granted,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly  told  in  the  French 
life.  And  Eadward's  promise  to  William  seems  also  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  at  any  rate  William  is  said  to  have  a  right,  and  it  is  not 
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said  in  what  that  right  oonsista.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
death-bed  bequest  to  William,  Harold,  or  anybody  else. 

The  subject  is  introduced  again  later  in  the  story  ( 3895-3922 ), 
when  Eadward  is  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  Harold  who  yolunteers  a 
second  mention  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  his  own  free  will  that  he 
has  sworn  not  to  disturb  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  The  words 
put  into  his  mouth  are  in  some  respects  clearer  and  in  some  respects 
darker  than  the  former  passage.  The  succession  belongs  to  William, 
both  by  Eadward's  earlier  grant  ("  Qrant6  rayes  au  due  WiUame  "), 
and  also  by  right  of  blood.  But  the  right  of  blood  is  strangely  enough 
(see  Mr.  Luard*s  Preface,  p.  xix.)  made  to  belong  to  YHlliam's 
daughter  rather  than  to  William  himself.  This  cannot  refer  to  the 
descent  of  William's  children  from  ^Ifr^  (see  p.  81,  and  vol.  il.  p. 
304),  because  the  right  is  distinctly  said  to  come  through  Enoma. 
The  title  of  Queen,  given  to  William's  daughter,  whether  given  to 
her  as  William's  daughter  or  as  Harold's  possible  wife,  is  also  very 
strange.     The  words  are, 

"  Droit  a  par  Emme  ta  m^ 
La  reine  ki  aa  fille  ere." 

Still,  if  William  does  not  make  over  the  Crown  to  his  daughter, 
the  right  belongs  to  William  himself,  and  that  right  Harold  will  in 
no  way  disturb.  Still  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  a  fair  hope 
that  William  will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  that  he  may  reign  in 
her  right. 

''  Si  a  Ba  fille  ne  le  dune,  De  espuBer  la  ai  en  pnrpos  ; 

Drois  est  k'il  eit  la  cunxne ;  A  la  puoele  afiano^, 

Kar  jo  81  vuB  dire  le  oe,  E  an  dne  sol  aOiano^." 

(▼▼.  3907-39") 

To  this  King  Eadward  answers  not  a  word,  but  Archbishop  Stigand 
takes  up  his  parable  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  way.  He  warns 
Harold  that,  if  he  does  not  keep  to  this  covenant,  neither  he,  to 
whose  office  it  belongs  to  perform  the  rite — ^it  is  expressly  caUed  a 
sacrament — nor  any  other  Prelate  of  the  Kingdom  will  ever  give 
him  the  royal  unction,  nor  will  any  "  man  of  our  commons  " — ^the 
expression  is  a  very  singular  one — ^put  the  Crown  on  his  head. 

"Purmoi  ledi,  akiapent  Ki  fiu  ftoe  la  enimoehm  ; 

A  fere  oeu  aeint  saorement,  ITeii  hnmme  de  nostre  cammnne, 

N'ert  prelat  en  la  regiun  Ki  vns  mette  en  ebef  omnne." 
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According  to  this  view,  Harold  had  a  &ir  chance  of  a  Crown 
matrimonial,  and  his  chief  fault  lay  in  not  marrying  William's 
daughter.  This  leads  us  into  questions  which  I  shall  consider  in 
later  notes. 

Wace  (Roman  de  Bou,  10872-10970)  fully  admits  the  fact  of  a 
hequest,  though  perhaps  an  unwilling  one,  or  rather  he  makes 
Eadward  leave  it  to  the  nation  to  decide  between  William  and 
Harold.  In  his  account  Eadward  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  is 
-very  anxious  that  William  should  succeed  him. 

**  Molt  U  fast  Tel  Be  11  ptfost. 
Ke  Gnilleahne  sun  ragne  ^utt.** 

Harold  gets  together  his  kinsfolk  and  Mends  and  whomsoever  he 
thought  good,  and  they  go  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man.  An 
Englishman,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  speaks  by  Harold's 
instructions  ("  Si  com  Herout  out  comande  "),  makes  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  Eadward's  government,  and  also  how  he 
has  no  son  or  daughter  or  other  natural  heir. 

"VielB  hoem  ee  jk,  poee  as  veeou,       Ea  por  tei  poi«e  renuuieir, 
E  m  n'as  nol  enfiuit  ^n ;  Ki  no«  gftrt  h  ki  noB  maintienge, 

fllz  u  fille  ne  nnl  altre  eir,  E  par  lignage  Rei  devioDge." 

(vv.  10899-10904.) 

But  a  King  they  must  have;  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  land  with- 
out one,  and  they  have  no  way  of  getting  a  ELing  but  through  him. 

'*  Kar  jk  sans  Rei  paiz  n'ayeron, 
Ne  Rei  n'aroD  ae  par  tei  non.*' 

(w.  10909-10910.) 

He  prays  Eadward  then,  while  he  still  lives,  to  give  them  a  King, 
who  will  be  able  to  work  peace  and  justice  in  the  land.  The  speaker 
gradually  comes  nearer  to  the  point.  Eadward's  best  friends  are 
there ;  they  have  come  together  to  ask  a  prayer  of  him,  a  prayer 
which,  if  he  fails  to  grant,  holy  as  his  life  has  been,  he  will  never 
see  the  &ce  of  Qod.  There  is  something  comforting  in  these  words, 
something  which  one  &ncies  that  Wace  must  have  learned  from 
English  tradition.  They  are  words  worthy  of  Savonarola  by  the 
death-bed  of  Lorenzo.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear,  by  the  bed-side  of 
Eadward,  the  doctrine  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  that 
a  man's  first  business  is  to  do  his  duly  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  Qod  to  call  him,  and  that  no  amount  of  ceremonial 
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piety  will  avail  a  King  who  does  not  make  the  wel£&re  of  his  ELing- 
dom  hb  first  thought 

"  Bien  ee,  bien  as  fet,  bien  feru,  Trestuit  te  sunt  venvL  preler, 

DeuB  a8  aeryi  h  Dens  auras.  E  tn  lor  deiz  bien  otreir, 

Ci  est  li  mielx  de  tea  pals,  (Jo  poise  nos  ke  jk  t'en  yaa. 

Tut  li  mielx  de  tes  amis ;  Se  por  90  non  ke  Dens  auras." 

(vT.  109x9-109^6.) 

The  prayer  thus  solemnly  urged  is  that  Eadward  will  agree  to 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  and  give  them  Harold  for  their 
King.  As  the  speaker  uttered  the  name  of  Harold,  evety  English- 
man in  the  room  cried  aloud  that  he  had  well  spoken,  and  that, 
without  Harold  to  her  King,  the  land  could  have  no  peace. 

"  Ci  tuit  te  viegnent  hui  requerre  Par  la  chambre  ont  Engleiz  cri^ 

Ke  Heraut  seit  Rei  de  la  terre ;         Ke  bien  parlout  b  bien  diseit^ 
Ne  te  savom  mielx  cunseillier,  £  li  Beis  creire  le  debveit : 

Ne  tu  ne  poz  mielx  espleitier.  Sire,  dient-il,  se  tu  nerfius, 

Dez  ke  cil  out  Heraut  nom^,  Jk  en  noz  vies  n'aron  paxz.** 

(w.  10997-10936.) 

The  King  hesitates  ;  he  sits  up  in  his  bed^  and  reminds  the  English 
lords  that  he  had  promised  his  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
and  that  some  of  themselves  had  sworn  to  that  settlement.  Harold 
then  himself  steps  forward ;  he  seems  to  use  the  same  argument 
which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (see  p.  587), 
namely  the  force  of  the  last  will  and  testament  to  revoke  all  former 
wills. 

'*  Done  dist  Heraut,  ki  fu  en  piez ;        E  ke  vostre  terre  seit  meie ; 
'Ki  ke  YOSy  sire,  fet  aiez,  Jo  ne  quier  ne  maiz  vostre  dreit, 

Otr^iez  mei  ke  jo  Rei  seie,  Jk  mar  plus  por  mei  en  fereit.' " 

(w.  10945-10950.) 

The  King  then  says  that  Harold  shall  have  the  Crown  {"  Heraut, 
dist  li  Beis,  tu  Tauras  ") ;  but  he  knows  that  he  will  die  for  it.  He 
knows  the  Duke  and  his  Barons  and  all  the  folk  that  will  come  at 
his  bidding  ;  God  alone  can  guard  Harold  against  them.  Harold 
is  ready  to  run  the  risk ;  he  fears  neither  Norman  nor  anybody  else. 
Eadward  then  turns  himself,  and  says — whether  of  his  free  will  or 
no  the  poet  will  not  warrant — ^that  the  English  may  choose  either 
Harold  or  William  as  they  will. 

"  Dune  se  tuma  li  Reis,  si  dist,  Ore  fitcent  Engleis  Duo  u  Rei, 

Ne  sai  se  par  boen  cuer  le  fist :  Herault  u  altre,  jo  rotieL** 

(w.  10961-10964.) 
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Such  a  licence  was  the  same  as  a  nomination  of  Harold.  The  poet 
calls  it  making  Harold  bis  heir,  and  he  seems  to  excuse  the  act  on  the 
ground  that  the  land  must  have  some  King,  and  that  William  was 
not  at  hand.    Eadward  therefore  let  his  Barons  have  their  own  will. 

"  Lsi  a  fet  Heraut  san  eir  Regne  sanz  Bei  estro  ne  puet. 

Quant  WiUame  no  pout  aveir.         A  sez  Barunz  a  graani^ 
Rei  k  regne  aveir  estaet,  K'il  en  facent  lor  volenti." 

(yv,  10965-10970.) 

This  account  does,  as  most  of  his  accounts  do,  high  honour  to  the 
honest  and  enquiring  spirit  of  Master  Wace.  When  he  wrote, 
calumnj  was  a  hundred  years  old ;  yet  he  is  throughout  far  less 
influenced  by  it  than  party  writers  at  the  time,  who  had  better 
means  than  he  of  learning  the  exact  truth.  Here  is  no  reviling  of 
Harold,  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts.  In  opposition  to  the 
talk  of  William  of  Poitiers,  and  even  to  that  of  Orderic,  Wace 
clearly  understands  and  honestly  sets  forth  how  thoroughly  Harold 
had  the  heart  of  England  on  his  side.  The  story  is  well  conceived 
and  well  told,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  rest  to  some 
extent  on  trustworthy  tradition.  Yet  a  certain  amount  of  miscon- 
ception runs  through  Wace's  story.  He  implies  throughout  that 
Eadward's  own  wishes  were  still  in  favour  of  William,  and  he  adds 
the  common  Norman  misstatement,  that  the  settlement  in  favour  of 
William  was  confirmed  by  the  Witan  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some  of 
the  chief  Earls. 

One  or  two  smaller  points  may  be  noticed.  The  speaker  in 
Wace  mentions  Eadward's  lack  of  children  as  a  misfortune  to 
himself  and  his  country,  not  at  all  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  a 
religious  vow.  Again,  both  he  and  the  writer  of  the  French  Life 
evidently  look  on  female  succession  as  a  possibility.  Eadward, 
says  the  speaker,  has  neither  son  nor  daughter,  as  if  a  daughter 
could  possibly  have  succeeded.  The  French  Biographer  treats  it 
as  not  unlikely  that  William  will  deal  with  England  as  Philip  the 
Second  did  with  the  Low  Countries,  that  he  will  make  the  whole 
Kingdom  over  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband.  Ho  indeed 
almost  seems,  though  his  language  is  very  strange  and  dark,  to  recog- 
nize some  right  by  blood  in  William's  daughter  which  did  not  exist 
in  William  himself.  This  notion  of  passing  crowns  by  the  spindle- 
side  was  strange  to  Englishmen,  and  even  to  Normans,  in  the 
eleventh  century.     The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  William's  own 
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half-claim,  not  exactly  as  heir,  but  as  next  of  kin  tbroogh 
Emma.  But,  at  the  courts  of  the  Henries,  no  doctrine  could  be 
more  orthodox  and  acceptable.  Henry  the  First  actually  did  some- 
thing very  like  what  is  here  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  done  by  his 
&ther.  He  endeavoured  to  settle,  though  not  indeed  in  his  life- 
time, his  whole  dominion  on  his  daughter.  When  both  Waoe  and 
the  French  Biographer  wrote,  the  descendants  of  that  daughter, 
by  male  descent  mere  Counts  of  Anjou — ^more  truly  (seep.  i8i) 
mere  Counts  of  the  Qatinois— but  scions  through  her  both  of 
Bolf  and  of  iElfred,  reigned  oyer  England,  reigned  over  or  claimed 
Normandy,  as  their  inheritance  by  female  succession.  The  Angevin 
Kings  had  no  dislike  to  be  complimented  on  their  descent  from  the 
old  royal  stock  of  England.  iEthelred  of  Rievaux  (Qen.  Begg.  X 
Scriptt.  350),  tracing  by  the  spindlenside  only,  addresses  Heniy  the 
Second  as  the  son  of  Matilda^  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Eadmund,  and  so  on — Normans  and 
Angevins  being  kept  out  of  sight — to  iElfred,  Cerdic,  Woden,  and 
Adam.  The  vision  of  Eadward,  as  explained  by  iEthelred  and 
others  (see  above,  p.  12),  implies  the  unlawfulness  of  the  rule  of 
Harold  and  both  Williams,  and  gives  Henry  the  First  only  a  Crown 
matrimonial,  which  he  hands  on  to  the  grandson  of  Eadgyth- 
Matilda.  On  all  this  iEthelred,  an  English  flatterer  of  Henry  the 
Second,  would  naturally  dwell.  The  French  Biographer,  writing 
to  Henry  the  Third,  would  find  the  same  general  doctrine  accept- 
able. Still  the  conception  of  William,  as  the  founder  of  the  ex- 
isting dynasty,  held  too  firm  a  possession  of  men's  minds  for  his 
pretensions  to  be  openly  denied.  The  direct  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  Eadgar  belongs  to  a  later  stage  still,  to  which  we  shall  come 
presently.  As  for  Wace,  he  was  a  Norman  born,  and  was  not  likely 
to  dwell  by  choice  on  any  of  these  points.  As  a  subject  of  Henry  the 
Second,  he  was  bound  to  admit  female  succession  both  for  England 
and  for  Normandy,  but  he  had  no  special  temptation  to  enlarge  on  it. 
A  still  more  wonderful  view  of  the  Crown  matrimonial  is  to  be 
found  in  Qervase  of  Tilbury  (Otia  Imperialia,  ii.  20,  ap.  Leibnitz, 
Scriptt.  Ber.  Brunsw.  i.  945) ;  but  I  reserve  the  passage  for  later 
quotation,  as  it  is  altogether  the  most  amazing  account  on  record 
of  the  whole  matter  between  William  and  Harold. 

From  honest  Wace  it  is  unpleasant  to  turn  to  the  author  of  the 
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BreTis  Belatio  (Qiles,  4).  In  his  version  Harold,  during  Eadward's 
illness^  asks  him  for  a  grant  of  the  Crown.  The  King,  mindful  of 
his  promise  to  William,  refuses  it.  This  however  he  mentions  only 
as  a  report. 

"  Dicunt  autem  quidam  time  quod  Heraldus,  quasi  oblitus  sacra- 
mentorum  quse  Willelmo  Gomiti  in  Normannift  fecerat,  antequam 
Rex  Edwardus  obiret,  ad  eum  pervenit,  eumque  rogavit  ut  ei 
eoronam  regni  Angliae  concederet  Quo  audito,  Hex  Edwardus, 
non  immemor  quod  Willelmo  Comiti  Normannorum,  cognato  suo, 
regnum  Angliae  jamdudum  concessisse,  respondit  Heraldo  nullo 
modo  hoc  se  posse  facere,  quia  Willelmum  Comitem  Normannorum 
idem  haeredem  fecerat." 

Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  290)  goes  one  step  further,  and 
makes  Eadward  bequeath  the  Crown  to  William  by  his  last  will ; 
"  Regnum  moriens  Willelmo  Comiti  consobrino  suo  reliquit." 

Among  the  Northern  writers  the  only  one  who  has  anything  to 
say  about  the  bequest  is  Suorro.  It  could  hardly  be  looked  for  in 
Saxo  (203),  who  makes  Harold  murder  Eadward.  Adam  t)f  Bre- 
men (iii.  51)  has  only  Norman-sounding  talk  about  ''sceptrum 
invasit.*'  Harold's  one  Norwegian  admirer,  whom  I  shall  have  to 
quote  again,  the  Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  speaks  of  his 
election  by  the  people,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  any  bequest 
by  the  King.  But  Snorro  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  almost 
anybody  else.  His  account  (Laing,  iii.  77 ;  Johnstone,  192)  is 
short,  but  remarkable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  Snorro's  notion  about  Harold  being  the  youngest  sou 
of^Qodwine  and  the  personal  favourite  of  Eadward,  and  with  his 
notion  that  Tostig  was  still  in  England  and  seeking  the  Kingdom 
by  fair  means.  Just  before  Eadward's  last  moments,  Harold  and 
a  few  other  men  are  by  him.  Harold  leans  over  the  King ;  then 
he  turns  to  his  companions,  and  calls  them  to  witness  that  the  King 
has  given  him  the  Kingdom  of  England  {*^pk  laut  Haralldr  ysir 
Konung  oc  nuellti ;  '  })vi  skirskota  ec  undir  alia  ydor,  at  Konung- 
rinn  gaf  mer  nu  Konungd6minn,  oc  allt  riki  (  Englandi' ").  The 
same  day  a  meeting  is  held  to  choose  a  King;  Harold  appears 
with  his  witnesses  and  claims  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  Eadward's 
dying  bequest  The  issue  is  that  he  is  chosen  King  {"  pann  sama 
dag  var  )mr  hofdingia-ste&a,  var  ]^  rsett  um  Konungs-tekio,  let  ^ 
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Haralldr  bera  fram  vitni  Bin  |«u,  er  Jfitvardr  Konangr  gaf  honom 
rikit  i  deyianda  degi ;  lauk  sva  ]«irri  stefno,  at  Haralldr  var  til 
Konungs  tekinn**).  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  there  is  some 
ooloariDg  here,  there  is  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  fact  Snorro 
writes  in  the  interest  of  Tostig,  not  in  the  interest  of  William.  Of 
a  bequest  to  William,  of  an  oath  of  homage  from  Harold  to  William, 
he  knows  nothing.  With  him  (Laing,  iii.  94;  Johnstone,  216) 
William's  claim  is  derived  wholly  from  his  kindred  to  Eadward, 
his  wrath  being  embittered  by  Harold's  breach  of  hb  promise  to 
marry  his  daughter. 

I  think  then  that  there  is  no  fact  in  history  better  attested  than 
the  fact  of  Eadward's  dying  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold. 
The  best  informed  contemporary  writers  assert  it.  The  most  careful 
and  judicious  compilers  of  later  days,  from  Florence  and  Simeon 
onwards,  accept  their  statement.  The  hostile  contemporary  writers 
never  distinctly  deny  the  fact.  They  either  slur  the  matter  over, 
or  wrap  it  up  in  vague  and  declamatory  words,  or  else  admit  the 
hctf  while  they  explain  and  colour  it  after  their  own  fiushion.  The 
fact  then  I  hold  to  be  undoubted.  Whatever  constitutional  in- 
fluence a  King  of  the  English  had  in  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, that  influence  was  exercised  on  behalf  of  Harold.  But  we 
must  beware  of  attaching  any  undue  importance  to  Eadward's 
nomination.  It  was  of  real  constitutional  value,  but  it  was  not 
everything.  It  was,  after  all,  a  mere  recommendation  to  the 
Witan,  and  Harold's  real  title  to  the  Crown  was  that  the  Witan 
accepted  that  recommendation.  Writers  who,  either  at  the  time 
or  afterwards,  did  not  fully  understand  the  English  Constitation, 
were  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  bequest  to  either  candidate. 
Men  who  wrote  either  in  times  or  in  countries  where  the  idea  of 
elective  kingship  was  not  familiar,  did  not  take  in  how  completely 
the  kingship  of  England  was  simply  the  highest  office  in  the 
land,  an  office  which  the  people  gave  and  which  the  people  oould 
take  away.  To  them  a  kingdom  seemed  like  a  private  estate, 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  pass  according  to  the  laws  of 
succession,  and  which,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  heirs,  the  owner 
could  bequeath  or  even  sell.  These  notions  of  succeeding  to 
kingdoms  and  of  bequeathing  and  selling  kingdoms  like  private 
estates  gradually  took  root,  and  many  of  the  dynastic  wars  of  the 
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later  middle  age  arose  out  of  bequests  or  purchases  of  this  kind. 
How  foreign  they  were  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmen  in  the  eleventh 
century  I  need  not  again  set  forth.  The  main  value  of  the  proofs 
which  I  have  collected  is  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  against 
William  and  the  supporters  of  his  claims.  Against  them  the  argu- 
ment is  perfect.  Whatever  right  William  might  have  by  virtue  of 
an  earlier  bequest  was  taken  away  by  the  later  bequest  in  favour 
of  Harold.  Eadward  then  made  Harold  his  successor  as  far  as  he 
could  constitutionally  make  any  one  his  successor ;  but  this  nomina- 
tion was  only  a  very  small  part  of  Harold's  right  The  far  more 
important  examination  of  the  evidence  on  the  great  question  of 
Harold*s  election  by  the  Witan  of  all  England  will  form  the  subject 
of  my  next  note. 

NOTE   C.   p.  21. 
The  Election  of  Habold. 

The  passage  of  Florence  which  I  took  as  my  text  in  my  last 
note  will  serve  as  my  text  in  the  present  note  also.  Harold  was, 
according  to  that  passage,  ''a  totius  Angliie  primatibus  ad  regale 
culmen  electus."  According  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  he 
took  the  Kingdom,  not  only  as  the  King  granted  it  to  him,  but  as 
men  chose  him  thereto  ("  swa  swa  se  Cyng  hit  him  geu^e,  (md  eac 
men  hine/f^nrto  gecuron^').  That  this  means  a  regular  election  by 
the  Witan  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  writing  at  the  moment,  without  any  thought  of  possible 
controversies,  used  the  vague  word  "men."  Expressions  of  the 
like  sort  are  not  uncommon  to  express  the  action  of  a  Gem6t 
Florence,  writing  when  calumny  was  rife,  and  wishing  to  answer 
all  misstatements  of  every  kind,  uses  the  most  emphatic  words 
that  he  could  find.  Harold  was  chosen  "  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus." 
He  was  chosen  then,  and  did  not  simply  seize  the  Crown  by  force  or 
fraud.  He  was  chosen,  not  by  some  small  or  packed  assembly,  but 
by  the  chief  men  of  the  land.  And  he  was  chosen,  not  by  this  or 
that  shire  or  Earldom,  but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  whole  land. 
However  small  might  be  the  number  of  Northumbrians  actually 
present  in  the  Assembly,  Northumberland  was  constitutionally 
bound  by  their  vote,  no  less  than  Wessez  and  East-Anglia.  All 
this  is  implied  in  the  weighty  and   carefully  chosen  words  of 
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Florence.  Harold  was  elected  by  the  only  power  which  had  a  right 
to  dispose  of  the  Grown,  by  that  Great  Gouncil  of  the  Nation, 
which  made  and  repealed  laws,  which  laid  on  and  took  off  taxes, 
which  declared  war  and  made  peace,  which  elected  and  deposed 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  Kings.  Such  is  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  two  highest  of  all  the  authorities  which  mention  the 
matter.  That  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Ghroniclers,  while  they 
assert  the  bequest  and  the  coronation,  are  silent  about  the  election, 
is  in  no  way  wonderful.  They  do  not  at  any  time  take  that  plea- 
sure in  putting  forth  the  popular  side  of  our  Gonstitntion  which 
was  clearly  felt  by  Florence,  and  by  the  Peterborough  writer  still 
more  keenly.  The  Peterborough  Ghronicler  wrote  at  the  moment 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart ;  Florence  wrote  as  a  grave  and  judicial 
harmonizer  many  years  later.     Both  tell  the  same  story. 

These  two  authorities  are  to  my  mind  quite  enough  to  establish 
the  fact  of  Harold's  legal  and  regular  election;  still  I  will  go  on, 
as  before,  to  trace  out  such  subsidiary  evidence  as  we  have  in  its 
favour,  before  we  see  what  is  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  Biographer,  who  formed  so  important  a  part  of  our  evidence 
for  establishing  the  bequest  of  Eadward,  now  fails  us  altogether. 
As  I  have  before  said,  he  does  not  directly  record  any  event  after 
Eadward's  death. 

The  Tapestry  (pi.  7)  contains  a  scene,  of  which  I  have  made 
much  use  in  the  text  (p.  22),  in  which  the  Grown  is  offered  to 
Harold  by  two  persons.  This  scene  is  highly  important.  It  is  of 
itself  an  answer  to  all  the  vague  Norman  talk  about  Harold  seizing 
the  Grown  by  fraud  or  force — all  the  declamation  about  **  invaait," 
"arripuit,**  and  the  like.  The  Grown  is  offered  to  him  very 
quietly,  and  he  is  evidently  represented  as  still  doubting  whether 
to  take  it  or  no.  The  scene  too  is  put  (see  p.  584)  in  a  position 
which  is  evidently  meant  to  connect  it  with  Eadward's  death-bed 
bequest.  But  in  this  scene  in  the  Tapestry,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  exclude,  there  is  nothing  to  assert  any  formal  election. 
The  Grown  is  evidently  brought  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead 
King,  and  the  story  would  run  just  as  well  if  it  were  brought 
simply  in  obedience  to  his  dying  orders,  without  reference  to  the 
choice  of  any  one  else.  One  can  easily  understand  that,  without 
the  least  intention  to  falsify  the  story,  the  designers  of  the  Tapestry, 
just  like  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  CSironiclers,  might  not  feel 
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specially  called  upon  to  dwell  on  the  actual  election,  a  scene,  one  may 
add,  which  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  represent  in  worsted 
work.  But,  interpreting  one  authority  by  another,  we  are  fully 
justified  in  taking  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry  to  be  the  result  of  the 
election  spoken  of  by  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  by  Florence- 
The  Crown  was  offered  to  Harold ;  that  fact  is  represented  in  the 
Tapestry.  Our  other  authorities  enable  us  to  add  that  it  was  offered 
to  Harold  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Witan. 

The  election  of  Harold  being  thus  admitted,  the  question  follows, 
Was  that  election  absolutely  unanimous  1  Were  any  votes  given, 
any  speeches  made,  any  feelers  thrown  out,  on  behalf  of  William, 
Eadgar,  or  any  other  possible  candidate  1  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  the  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the 
election  do  not  go  minutely  enough  into  details  to  prove  anything 
either  way.  Something  like  a  candidature  on  the  part  both  of 
William  and  of  Eadgar  is  implied  by  several  later  writers,  but  not 
in  terms  which  make  us  feel  very  positive  about  it.  In  any  case 
Harold  must  have  had  a  triumphant  majority. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  put  together  a  catena  of  later  writers  in  favour 
of  Harold's  election  as  it  is  to  do  so  in  favour  of  Eadward's  recom- 
mendation on  his  behalf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  time, 
the  idea  of  bequest  was  more  familiar  than  the  idea  of  election.  We 
have  indeed  the  string  of  writers,  beginning  with  Simeon,  who  copy 
the  whole  passage  from  Florence  in  full.  But  we  have  no  independent 
witnesses  to  the  tradition  of  the  election  answering  to  Eadmer  and 
Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  who  assert  the  bequest  in  words  of  their 
own,  not  borrowed  from  Florence  (p.  586).  The  entry  in  the 
Waverley  Annals  I  have  already  quoted  (ib.).  There  the  first 
entry,  translated  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  asserts  the 
election  in  the  strongest  terms,  but  it  is  immediately  qualified  by 
the  strange  Normannizing  passage  which  follows.  We  should  re- 
member also  that  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Eadmer,  who 
simply  says  that  Harold  ''  succeeded  according  to  Eadward's  will," 
though  it  does  not  assert  the  election,  yet  in  no  way  excludes  it. 
And  the  use  of  a  word  like  "  successit "  is  of  itself  important,  in  the 
teeth  of  words  like  '^  invasit  '*  and  ''  arripuit,"  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently come  to. 

It  was,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  Harold's  own  College  at 
Waltham  that  the  tradition  of  the  popular  election  of  its  great 
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Founder  lasted  longest  There,  down  into  the  thirteenth  oentnry, 
it  was  still  a  thing  to  he  rememhered  and  gloried  in.  And,  what 
we  might  have  heen  less  prepared  for,  it  comes  out  very  strongly 
in  at  least  one  Scandinavian  writer. 

Of  the  two  Waltham  books,  the  De  Inventione  (c.  20}  asserts 
the  election  in  the  strongest  terms ; 

*'  Post  obitum  itaque  sanctissimi  Begis,  Comes  Haroldus  unaninU 
imvniv/m,  consensu  in  Begem  digitwry  quia  non  erat  eo  prudentior 
in  terr^  armis  strcnuus  magis,  legum  tema  sagacior,  in  onmi 
genere  probitatis  cultior,  ita  ut  huic  electioni  non  possent  contra- 
dicere,  qui  eum  sunmio  odio  persequuti  fuissent  usque  ad  tempera 
ilia,  quoniam  tanto  operi  ade5  insignem  in  onmibus  non  genuerit 
Anglia." 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  last  part  of  the  passage,  which  is 
perhaps  purposely  obscure.  It  may  mean  that  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  consented  to  the  election ;  when  we  remember  what  the 
writer  had  said  about  "  Normanni  et  Gallic!  *'  in  c.  14  (see  voL  ii. 
P-  39)»  ^c  ^^Y  perhaps  rather  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
Norman  favourites.  At  any  rate  an  unanimous  election  is  asserted 
as  strongly  as  words  can  put  it. 

The  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  may  be  fairly  quoted  on  such 
a  matter  as  this,  because  he  carries  on  the  local  tradition  which  we 
find  in  the  writer  De  Inventione.  He  twice  mentions  the  accession 
of  his  hero.  The  first  time  it  is  spoken  of  merely  in  general  terms 
(Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  167) ;  "  Ubique  fere  terrarum  celebri  ser- 
mone  vulgatum  est  quemadmodiim,  Edwardo  sanctissimo  ad  oceleste 
translato,  in  regno  terreno  successerit  Haroldus."  The  second 
passage  (ii.  187,  188)  is  very  remarkable,  whether  anybody  chooses 
to  believe  the  story  or  not  The  writer  asserts  an  unanimous 
election  of  Harold,  and  that  under  very  singular  circumstances. 
He  records  Harold's  oath,  and  argues  at  great  length  that  it  was 
an  oath  which  ought  not  to  be  kept.  He  then  says  that,  as  soon 
as  Harold  came  back  from  Normandy,  he  laid  the  case  before  the 
Witan,  who  declared  the  oath  not  binding,  and  with  one  consent 
elected  him  King.  This  would  almost  seem  to  be  during  Ead- 
ward's  lifetime ;  at  least  the  heading  of  the  Chapter  (manifestly 
corrupt)  contains  these  words,  "Domino  favente  et  faveto  [sic] 
oonvivente  Edwardo  ipsum  regnibse  afiirmant."  This  I  do  not 
profess  to  explain,  unless  the  writer  supposed  some  settlement  in 
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Harold's  favour  to  have  been  made  daring  Eadward's  life-time 

(of.  vol.  ii.  p.  421  et  seqq.).    The  actual  passage  in  the  text  runs 

as  follows ; 

"  Haroldus  .   .  .  suis  demum  redditus,   quid  pertulerit,  quid 

egerit,  cunctis  palam  ezponit     Exponentem  ut  audita  universitas 

in  ir&  excandescit,  initam  mediante  sacramento  pactionem  improbat, 

ne  observeretur  vehementer  reclamat.    '  Absit^'  inquiunt, '  absit  ut 

serviamus  Normannis.    Absit  ut  fastfis  Normannici  jugo  barbarico 

nobilitatis  AngliciB  urbana  libertas  nuUateniis  substematur.'     Quid 

multa? 

Conclamant  omDOs,  sedet  hso  sentontia  cunctis. 

Posthabitoque  juramenti,  quod  nullum  esse  credebatur,  periculo, 
Haroldus  demum  unanimi  omnium  consensu  sublimatur  in  Begem.'* 

I  do  not  relj  on  this  as  history,  though  possibly  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  cast  aside  without  thought.  The  main  value  of  the 
passage  is  to  show  how  strong  and  enduring  the  local  tradition  was. 
This  account,  asserting  Harold's  popular  election  in  the  strongest 
terms,  is  not* very  many  years  older  than  the  French  Life  of 
Eadward. 

Later  still,  we  have  Peter  of  Langtoft  (i.  398)  distinctly  asserting 
both  the  fiict  and  the  lawfulness  of  Harold's  election  ; 

"  Aiptha  la  mort  Eduaarde,  Harald  est  eln 
Bay  par  la  commune,  la  ooroune  ad  resceu  ; 
En  drayture  et  ley  leans  est-il  tenu." 

Again  Bobert  of  Brunne  (i.  66)  is  puzzled,  and  adds  a  comment  of 

his  own; 

'*  After  Saynt  Edward,  Harald  Kyng  pei  ches, 
porgh  conseile  of  >am  alio,  and  he  pe  acheld  les 
Bight  and  in  lawe,  ))e  barons  held  him  trewe. 
Neverka  hisfaUhed  hroughi  ua  $orowe  aUe  newe,** 

Of  the  two  Scandinavian  writers  of  whom  I  have  here  to  speak, 
I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  from  Snorro  (see  above,  p.  595). 
He  distinctly  asserts  an  election,  though  he  makes  the  election  be 
obtained  through  an  alleged  will  of  Eadward,  on  which  he  seems 
inclined  to  throw  some  doubt.  The  other  Northern  writer  is  the 
Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  whom  I  have  already  quoted 
(vol.  ii.  p.  542)  as  the  only  writer  who  seems  anxious  to  canonize 
Harold.    He  says  distinctly  (263)  that  ''after  Eadward,  Harold 
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the  son  of  Qodwine,  whom  some  call  a  saint,  took  the  Kingd<Mn 
by  the  will  of  all  the  folk  in  the  land"  ('*Eptir  Jatvaid  Kong 
toe  riki,-  af  vild  alz  landfolksins,  Haraldur  Gudina  son,  er  sumir 
kalian  helgan  vera").  I  shall  have  to  quote  this  writer  again  at 
another  stage. 

I  now  turn  to  the  writers  who  are  more  or  less  decidedly  hostile 
to  Harold  These  sometimes  deny  the  fact  of  the  election,  some- 
times they  wrap  up  the  fact,  just  as  they  do  the  fact  of  £adward's 
recommendation,  in  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  I  will  quote 
first  the  purely  Norman  writers,  and  then  those  who  represent 
a  certain  mixture  of  Norman  and  English  traditions. 

First  comes  William  of  Poitiers  (Giles,  p.  121),  who  denies  that 
there  was  any  election  at  all ; 

"  Yerus  namque  rumor  insperatb  venit,  Anglicam  terram  B^e 
Edwardo  orbatam  esse,  et  ejus  coron&  Heraldum  omatum.  Ifec 
8U8tinuit  vesantis  Anglt^,  quid  etectio  puhlica  skUueret  coMulere  ; 
Bed  in  die  lugubri,  quo  optimus  ille  humatus  est,  quum  gens 
universa  plangeret,  perjurus  regium  solium  cmn  plausu  oecupami^ 
quibusdam  iniquis  faveutibus.  Ordinatus  est  non  sanctd  oonse- 
cratione  Stigando,  justo  zelo  Apostolici  et  anathemate  ministerio 
sacerdotum  privati." 

William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  31)  is  shorter  and  still  vaguer,  but, 
by  complaining  that  Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  English 
nation  from  their  allegiance  to  Duke  William,  he  admits  that 
Harold  had  the  hearts  of  the  nation  with  him,  and  does  in  ^ect 
imply  the  election.     His  words  are, 

"  Cujus  [Edwardi]  regnum  Heraldus  conHnud  invasUy  ex  fideli- 
tate  pejeratuB,  quam  juraverat  Duci.  Ad  quem  Dux  protiniis 
l^atos  direxit,  hortans  ut  ab  hie  insanii  resipisceret,  et  fidem 
quam  juramento  spoponderat  condign&  subjectione  servaret.  At 
ille  non  soldm  hoc  audire  contempsit,  verdm  omnem  Anglorum 
gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertit." 

Orderic  (492  C),  who,  higher  up  in  the  same  page  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  541),  showed  some  signs  of  generous  feeling  towards  Harold, 
becomes  at  this  point  more  savage  against  him  than  anybody  else. 
He  affirms,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  William  of  Jumi^s,  that 
Harold's  accession  was  against  the  will  of  a  large  part  of  the 
English  nation.     This  I  believe  to  be  a  confused  account  of  the 
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temporary  refusal  of  Northumberland  to  acknowledge  Harold. 
Orderic  mentions  Eadward's  death  and  burial,  and  then  goes  on ; 

"Tunc  Heraldus,  ipso  tumulationis  die,  dum  plebs  in  exsequiis 
dilecti  Regis  adhuc  maderet  fletibus,  H  solo  Stigando  Archiepiscopo 
(quem  Romanus  Papa  suspenderat  a  divinis  officiis  pro  quibusdam 
criminibus)  sine  communi  consensu  aUiorwrn  Prcesulum  et  Comiiwm 
procerumqvs  canaecrcUuSj/tirtim  prcerijpuit  diadematis  et  pu/rpura 
decus.  Audientes  autem  \Angl%  I  presume]  temercMia/m  vnvastonem 
quam  Heraldus  fecerat,  irati  sunt ;  et  potentiorum  nonnulli  fortiter 
obsistere  parati  a  subjectione  ejus  omnino  abstinuemnt.  Alii  verb, 
nescientes  qualiter  tyrannidem  ejus,  qu89  jam  super  eos  nimis  ex- 
creveratj  evaderent,  et  h  contra  considerantes  qu6d  nee  ilium  de- 
jicere,  nee  alium  Regem,  ipso  regnante,  ad  utilitatem  regni  sub- 
Btituere  yalerent,  oolla  ejus  jugo  submiserunt,  viresque  facinori 
quod  inchoaverat  auxerunt.  Mox  ipse  regnum,  quod  nequiter 
invaserat,  horrendis  sceleribus  maculavit." 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  speaking  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
Yerdun  Chronicle  of  Abbot  Hugh  (Labb^,  i.  194)  ; 

"  Etuuardus  Anglorum  Rex  obiit,  qui,  quia  sine  filiis  fiiit, 
consanguineum  suum  Wilelmum  Normannorum  Comitem  post 
86  reguare  instituit.  Sed  Heroldus,  contra  sacramentum  quod 
Willelmo  fecerat,  regnum  invasit." 

Of  the  poetical  writers,  Wace  (10977)  speaks  of  a  coronation 
and  of  homage  received  by  Harold.  He  says  nothing  of  election  ; 
but,  as  usual,  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  brutal  violence  so 
common  in  the  other  Norman  writers. 

"  Dez  ke  li  Beis  Ewart  fu  mora,  Unkes  al  Due  n'en  volt  parlor, 

Heraut  ki  ert  manant  h  fora  Homages  prist  h  f($eltez 

Se  fiat  ^noindra  ^  coroner ;  Des  plus  riches  h  des  unz  nez.** 

Benott  (36656)  is  characteristically  much  fiercer ;  he  distinctly 
denies  both  all  election  and  all  ecclesiastical  consecration,  and  mixes 
up  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Tostig  with  those  of  William. 

"Herant,  de  ooveitiae  espriii,  Eiasi,  senz  nule  autre  devise, 

Senz  autre  conseil  qui*n  fiist  pris,  Parjur,  faus,  pleins  de  coveitise, 

Saisi  le  reigne  demaneis ;  Se  fist  coroner  k  grant  tort : 

Parjurez  e  fans  se  fist  reis  Por  e'en  fu  puis  destruit  e  mort. 

Eissi,  senz  icele  unction  Ke  tint  envers  le  duo  fiance 

£  senz  cele  sacration  Ne  osta^  ne  covenance. 

Qu'en  deit  faire  k  rei  saintement  De  son  frere  ne  li  sovint  ; 

Le  jor  de  son  coronement.  £^i  out  le  reaume  e  tint." 
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We  now  come  to  the  other  class  of  writers,  those  who  wrote  in 
England  under  more  or  less  of  Norman  influence,  and  who  con- 
trast remarkably  with  those  who,  like  Simeon  and  Roger  of 
Howden,  are  content  to  follow  Florence.  First  comes  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  gives  two  accounts  in  different  parts  of  his 
work.  The  former  passage  (ii.  228)  I  have  already  quoted  (see 
above,  p.  588).  At  a  later  stage  (iiL  238)  he  comen  back  to  the 
subject  again  and  gives  quite  a  different  account.  The  English 
were  divided  between  Harold,  William,  and  Eadgar;  but  it  is 
now  neither  Harold  nor  William,  but  Eadgar,  in  whose  &vour 
Eadward  had  made  his  final  bequest.  Notwithstanding  thlB 
bequest,  notwithstanding  a  real  diversity  of  sentiment  among 
themselves,  all  give  Harold  an  outward  support,  and  he  obtains 
the  Crown.  This  is  very  vague  and  obscure.  It  may  possibly 
mean  that  Harold  was  elected  by  a  laige  majority,  though  some 
votes  were  given  for  other  candidates.     The  words  are, 

"Rex  Edwardus  fato  functus  fuerat  Anglia  dubio  favore 
nutabat,  cui  se  rectori  committeret  incerta,  an  Haroldo  an  Willelmo 
an  Edgaro  ;  nam  et  ilium,  pro  genere  proximum  regno,  pro* 
ceribus  Rex  commendaverat,  tacito  scilicet  mentis  judicio,  sed 
prono  in  clementiam  animo.  Quar^,  ut  prsedixi,  Angli  diversis 
votis  ferebantur,  quamvia  paldm  ctmcH  bona  Haroldo  impreca- 
rentwr :  et  ille  quidem,  diademate  fastigiatus,  nihil  de  pactb  inter 
se  et  Willelmum  cogitabat." 

This  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  our  first  distinct 
mention  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  It  is  the  first  hint  of  a  doc- 
trine whose  partizans  were,  as  time  went  on,  largely  to  increase. 
According  to  this  account,  Eadward*s  wishes  are  in  faVour  of 
Eadgar,  and  his  wishes  are  supported  by  a  party  among  the 
Witan.  This  is  the  first  setting  forth  of  Eadgar  as  an  actual 
candidate ;  but  there  is  a  passage  of  Orderic  (598  A),  in  whidi 
he  seems  to  think  it  necessaiy  to  explain  why  William  came  to  the 
Crown  rather  than  any  one  of  the  English  royal  family;  '^Guil- 
lelmus  Dux  Normannorum,  deficimUs  sHrpe  Regis  Edgari  quat 
idonea  esset  ad  tenendum  sceptrtan  regcUe,  cum  multis  millibns 
armatorum  ad  Anglos  transfretavit,  et  in  campo  Senlac  invasorem 
regni  Albionis  Heraldum  bello  peremit."  Here  we  clearly  see  the 
first  glimmering  of  the  new  view,  which  gets  a  little  plidner  in 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  much  plainer  in  those  who  came  after 
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him.  William's  two  accounts  became  stock  passages,  which  were 
copied  by  the  inferior  writers  who  followed  him,  just  as  Florence's 
description  was  copied  by  Simeon  and  other  more  judicious  com- 
pilers. For  instance,  William's  description  is  taken  as  the  ground- 
work of  that  given  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  513),  which  how- 
ever is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  hereditary  right  of  Eadgar 
is  now  put  much  more  prominently  forward  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  earlier. 

''  Defuncto,  ut  praedictum  est,  Eadwardo,  Anglorum  Rege  sanc- 
tissimo,  fluctuabant  proceres  r^ni,  quern  sibi  Regem  pneficerent 
at  rectorem.  Quidam  enim  Willelmo  Normannorura  Duci,  quidam 
Comiti  Haroldo  filio  Oodwini,  alii  autem  favebant  Eadgaro  filio 
Eadwardi.  Eadmundus  verb  Latus-Ferreum,  Eex  naturalia  de 
sHrpe  Regvm,  genuit  Eadwardum,  Eadwardus  Eadgarum,  cui  de 
jure  regnwn  debebatar  Anghrvm,  Sed  Haroldus,  vir  callidus  et 
astutus,  intelligens  quia  'nocuit  semper  differre  paratis,'  in  die 
Epiphaniie,  qud  Rex  Eadwardus  sepultus  est,  extortd  fide  a  ma- 
joribus,  capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema.** 

This  account  of  Roger  of  Wendover  is  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  by  Matthew  Paris  (2  ed.  Wats),  and  in  the  Winchester 
History  by  Thomas  Rudbome  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  241),  who  makes  some 
most  singular  comments  which  I  shall  consider  in  another  note. 
It  implies  more  distinctly  than  William  of  Malmesbuiy  does  that 
the  Duke  was  supported  by  a  party — whether  of  native  English- 
men or  not — who  bad  influence  in  England.  But  the  rights  of 
William  are  now  much  less  dwelt  on  than  the  rights  of  Eadgar. 
Indeed  there  is  another  version,  which  leaves  out  William  alto- 
gether, and  dwells  wholly  on  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  The  nation, 
or  a  part  of  it,  is  in  favour  of  the  iEtheling,  but  Harold,  by  his 
wealth,  his  popularity,  his  vigour  and  energy,  by  some  means  of 
some  sort,  good  or  bad,  contrives  to  supplant  him.  We  first  find 
this  view  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  it,  namely  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  R  761  D),  whom  we  elsewhere  see 
(voL  L  p.  332)  firmly  believing  in  the  hereditary  rights  of  William. 
His  account  is  very  short,  but  it  has  become,  like  those  of  Florence 
and  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  stock  passages  for  later 
writers  to  copy.  The  West  Minster  is  hallowed,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried ;  then 

''Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling  promovere   volebant  in 
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R^m.  Haraldus  verb,  yiiibus  et  genere  fretua,  r^;ni  diadema 
invasit/* 

This  is  followed  in  one  of  the  alternative  accounts  in  Bromton 
and  R.  Higden  (see  above,  p.  586),  but  they  add  a  very  sound 
reason  why  Eadgar  was  passed  by.  namely  ''quia  puer  erat,  el 
tanto  oneri  miniiB  idoneus.''  The  means  of  Harold's  influence 
is  described  in  different  words  by  different  copyists,  but  the 
fullest  is  that  into  which  it  swells  in  Knighton  (2339).  He 
had  Higden  before  him,  and  Higden  gave,  as  an  alternative 
statement,  Florence's  account  of  the  recommendation  of  Eadward 
and  the  election  of  Harold.  **  Tradit  tamen  Marianus,"  says  Hig- 
den (284),  after  giving  the  other  account,  '*quod  Rex  Edwardua 
ante  obitum  suum  designaverit  Haraldum  Regem  futumm,  quern 
proceres  mox  in  Regem  erexerunt.'*  The  unlucky  use  of  the 
doubtful  word  "  designaverit"  instead  of  Florence's  *'  elegerat"  led 
Knighton  astray,  and  he  turned  the  recommendation  into  a  pro- 
phecy. He  kept  however  the  distinct  statement  of  the  election 
by  the  "proceres,"  but  mixed  it  up  with  the  usual  talk  about 
"occupavit"  and  with  the  mention  of  Eadgar,  out  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon.     The  result  is  worth  giving  in  full ; 

''Tradunt  quidam  quod  Rex  Edwardus,  ante  obitum  suum, 
Haroldum  prcedixit  futurum  Regem  post  se,  quem  proceres  mox 
in  Regem  erexerunt.  Mox  Haroldus  regnum  occupavit,  quod  per 
novem  menses  circiter  tenuit.  Quidam  enim  Edgarum  Adelyng, 
filium  Edwardi  filii  Edmundi  Ferrei  Lateris,  Regem  constituere 
moliebantur,  sed  quia  puer  erat  tanto  regimini  inidoneus  et  in 
burst  minus  refertus,  Haraldus  Comes,  cui  erat  mens  astntior, 
crumena  fecundior,  et  miles  copiosior  et  pompis  gloriosior,  sinistro 
omine  regnum  occupavit." 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  later  compilers  put 
together  those  accounts  which  we  often  see  quoted  in  modem  books 
as  if  they  were  of  equal  authority  with  the  Chronicles.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  how  Eadward's  recommendation  of  Harold,  the 
best  political  act  of  his  life,  is  changed,  through  the  stages  of 
"elegerat,"  "designaverit,"  "prsBdixit,"  into  an  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  saint.  Still  it  is  some  comfort  to  see, 
standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  bit  of  true  histoiy 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  words,  "quem  proceres  in  R^em 
erexerunt," 
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« 
I  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  through  the  Latin  writers,  but  I 
must  now  go  back  some  generations  to  quote  the  very  curious 
account  given  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  (i.  354  Hearne).  He  is  all 
loyalty  towards  the  iEtheling,  and  admiration  towards  those  who 
supported  his  cause. 

"Hanld  )iyn  false  eri,  \k>  Seynt  Edwarde  dede  lay, 
flym  sulue  he  let  crouny  kyng  l^ulke  sulue  day, 
Falsiyche ;  yot  Seynt  Edward  so  wel  to  hym  truste, 
>at  he  bytot  hym  Engelond,  ]»t  he  yt  well  waste 
To  Wyllanunes  byof  |>e  bastard,  due  of  Normandye. 
Ac  hym  sulf  he  made  kyng  myd  such  trecherye. 
Ae  ))e  gode  tryw  men  0/  ^  lend  woldc  abbe  ymade  kyng 
^  hunde  eyr,  ^  ymge  ehyld,  Edgar  A^yng. 
Wo  so  were  next  kyng  bykunde,  me  clupe))  hym  A})elyng. 
^nror  me  clupede  hym  so,  vor  bykunde  he  was  next  kyng. 
Ac  Harald  made  hys  wey  byvore,  as  myd  suykedom, 
Myd  3yftya  And  myd  vayre  byheste,  and  avong  )>e  kynedom. 
80  yu  wmme  hym  thote  alaut,  and  tomme  hem  hulde  HylU, 
And  soflfrede  as  hii  noejt  ne  myjte  al  o^res  wylle. 
So  ])at  Harald  was  kyng,  to  wom  ]ie  hele  |>e  kynedom. 
And  Se^nt  Edwardes  syjte  by  hym  to  so]>e  come. 
Vor  ^  bygan  ]ie  wow  yorst,  as  me  myjte  yse, 
\9X  ssolde,  as  Se^nt  Edward  seyde,  by  ]>re  kynges  day  be." 

Loyalty  to  Eadgar  and  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Eadward's 
▼ision  of  course  go  together. 

Lastly,  one  step  only  remains  to  be  taken,  namely  to  make  the 
oath  and  perjury  of  Harold  a  sin,  not  against  William  but  against 
Eadgar.  We  get  the  first  glimmering  of  this  in  a  Flemish  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Hariulf,  the  author  of  the  Chronioon 
Centulense  or  Chronicle  of  Saint  Hiquier  in  the  second  volume  of 
D'Achery's  Spicilegium.  He  died  in  1143.  His  account  (p.  345) 
is  as  follows ; 

''Postquam  autem  mortuus  est  Rex  Ethguardus,  Herioldus 
quidam  Comes  regnum  sibi  accepit  contra  fas,  et  contra  fidem 
sacramenti  quod  predicto  Begi  juraverat,  spondens  quod  pronepoti 
ipsius  Begis,  nomine  Elfgaro,  r^[num  cederet  absque  ullo  impedi- 
mento.  At  quum  regni  potestate  et  fascibus  injustd  uteretur, 
expulso  Ethgvardi  pranepote  El/garOj  summus  et  super  omnia  potens 
Deus,  in  cigus  jussu  constant  regna  terrarum,  et  qui  donat  ei  cui 
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vtilty  signo  mirabili  h  ccelo  ostenao,  destinavit  OuiUelmuin  Ducem 
NoriDannorum  Anglomm  Regem  fieri ;  et  quia  veraciter  Dei  nutii 
idipsnm  Gnillelmus  appetebat  rei  prosperitate  probatmn  est** 

We  may  mark  here,  First,  That  Harold  is  supposed,  as  indeed 
he  is  in  the  story  of  his  oath  to  William,  to  have  some  kind  of 
power  of  disposing  of  the  Crown  or  influencing  its  disposaL 
Secondly,  That  no  earthly  right  is  recognized  in  William  ;  he 
is  expressly  called  to  the  Kingdom  by  a  sign  from  heayen  in 
the  shape  of  the  comet. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  an  English  writer  of  the  fifteenth  centufy 
finally  to  put  the  notions  of  Hariulf — wherever  Hariulf  found  them 
— into  shape,  and  that  into  a  shape  exactly  suiting  the  English 
politics  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Famous  John  Hardyng,  living 
so  long  after  the  time,  naturally  knew  things  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  those  who  lived  earlier.  He  devotes  two  stanzas  of  his 
Chronicle  to  the  matter  (p.  232  ed.  Ellis).  Ead ward's  mirades 
have  just  been  spoken  of;  then 

'*  Sone  after  that  he  dyed  and  went  to  blyaae  ; 
But  fyrete  he  made  Dake  Herold  proteotoure 

Of  his  oousyne,  to  goveme  and  to  wyBBe, 
Edgar  Athelyng,  full  yonge  a  govemoare. 
Whom  he  ordeyned  to  be  his  successoure. 

As  very  heyre  to  Edmonde  Ironesyde  ; 

But  this  Herolde  then  set  all  that  asyde. 
*  *  *  *  « 

Herolde  by  strength  then  crowned  was  for  kynge, 
Forswome  that  was  upon  the  enangelystes 

For  to  orowne  Edgar  Athelynge, 
And  hym  protecte  and  defende  in  all  wyse 
Unto  his  age^  that  none  the  realm  suppiyse. 

This  foat  his  oihe  of  whi^  he  viu  forswore. 

All  yf  he  made  Edgar  an  earle  therefore." 

Protectors  were  much  more  familiar  in  the  days  of  John  Hardyng 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Florence  and  the  Chroniclers.  Here 
too  is  a  special  revelation,  that  the  oath  broken  by  Harold  was  an 
oath  to  Eadgar,  and  not  an  oath  to  William.  We  here  get  the 
history  of  the  eleventh  century  as  it  was  convenient  to  read  it  in 
the  days  of  Richard  of  York  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The 
"very  heir"  is  wrongfully  kept  out  by  usurpers,  the  strictest 
doctrine  of  legitimacy  only  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  rights  of 
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William,  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  are  now  (234)  expressly  denied.     William  came 

"  In  trone  royall  to  have  the  monaichye. 
By  hii  oonqaest  and  his  Tictoiye, 
Withoute  tytle  of  lyght  to  bym  discente. 
But  onely  of  his  tryumphall  entente.*' 

Lastly,  I  suppose  that  I  ought  at  least  to  mention  the  words  in 
which  Harold's  accession  is  recorded  in  the  Brut  y  l^wysogion, 
1066.  In  the  English  translation  the  entry  stands  thus;  "That 
Harold  who,  at  first  earl,  through  cruelty  after  the  death  of  King 
Edward  unduly  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
was  despoiled  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  William  the  Bastard,  duke 
of  Normandy,  though  previously  vauntingly  victorious.  And  that 
William  defended  the  kingdom  of  England  in  a  great  battle,  wijh 
an  invincible  hand,  and  his  most  noble  army."  I  am  sorry  that 
my  ignorance  of  Welsh  hinders  me  from  judging  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  translation  of  the  words  in  Italics,  which  certainly  have  a 
strange  sound.  The  whole  passage  is  an  amplification  of  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  Annales  Cambri8e,'in  which  there  is 
nothing  answering  to  them. 

I  have  thus  traced  out  the  various  statements  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Harold's  election.  That  it  was  a  perfectly  regular 
act  is  asserted  by  two  of  our  highest  original  authorities,  and  their 
narrative  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  narratives  of  those 
original  authorities  who  do  not  directly  mention  the  fact.  The 
statement  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  of  Florence  was 
accepted,  as  preferable  to  the  counter-statements,  by  some  of  the 
best  and  most  careful  compilers  of  the  next  age.  Even  the  Scan- 
dinavian writers  and  Harold's  own  local  panegyrists  at  Waltham 
are  at  least  witnesses  to  a  tradition.  Simeon,  Roger  of  Howden, 
and  Ralph  of  Diss  are  something  more.  They  deliberately  pre- 
ferred Florence's  statement  to  any  other,  at  a  time  when  other 
statements  were  much  more  acceptable  to  the  reigning  powers. 
As  the  idea  of  elective  kingship  gradually  died  out,  the  tradition 
of  Harold's  regular  election  would  seem  stranger  and  stranger,  so 
that  for  a  later  writer  to  accept  it  really  implied  a  certain  amount 
of  critical  and  independent  judgement.  On  the  other  hand  we  have, 
first  the  &ct  that  the  highest  Norman  authority  of  all,  the  Tapestry, 
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though  it  does  not  directly  assert  the  election,  is  quite  consistent 
with  that  Tei*sion,  while  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  legend  of 
Harold  seizing  the  Crown  by  force  or  fraud.  Moreover  the  witnesses 
against  Harold,  from  the  very  beginning,  do  not  agree  among 
themselves.  Some  say  that  there  was  no  public  election  ;  Harold, 
they  tell  us,  seized  the  Crown  by  a  conspiracy  with  a  few  men, 
and  reigned  against  the  wUl  of  the  nation.  Others  complain  that 
Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  English  people  from  their  alli- 
ance to  the  lawful  heir.  All  wrap  up  their  story  in  vague  and 
declamatory  phrases,  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and 
which  contrast  forcibly  with  the  distinct  and  clear  statement  of 
Florence.  Then,  as  we  get  a  little  further  away  from  the  time,  all 
kinds  of  new  ideas  come  in.  Each  writer,  from  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon to  John  Hardyng,  tells  the  story  according  to  the  political 
theories  of  his  own  age  and  his  own  party.  When  the  notion  of  here- 
ditary right  was  gaining  strength,  when  a  family  sat  on  the  throne 
who  had  other  claims  than  those  of  the  first  Norman  conquerors, 
the  supposed  rights  of  William  began  to  drop  out  of  sight  From 
the  twelfth  centuiy  onwards,  we  hear  more  and  more  of  Eadgar, 
less  and  less  of  William,  till  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  we  are 
pointedly  told  that  it  was  not  William  but  Eadgar  to  whom  the  false 
oath  of  Harold  was  taken.  Thus  the  true  tradition  of  Harold's 
election  had  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties  in  each  generation, 
as  to  each  generation  the  ancient  notion  of  popular  election  of  Kings 
became  less  and  less  familiar.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  alone, 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  recorded  the  election  of  the  hero  whom  he 
loved  at  the  moment  when  it  happened.  Every  other  writer,  from 
Florence  onwards,  who  asserted  Harold's  lawful  election,  asserted 
it  in  the  teeth  of  prevalent  prejudices  and  prevalent  misstatements. 
From  the  contemporary  entry  in  the  Chronicle  to  the  one  true  jewel 
half  hidden  in  the  dung-heap  of  Knighton,  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
Harold's  election  forms  a  chain  of  evidence  of  the  very  highest 
kind,  all  the  higher  because  every  statement  after  the  first  is  made 
in  the  teeth  of  statements  on  the  other  side. 

Is  then  the  conventional  talk  about  Harold's  accession,  the  talk 
about  "  occupavit,"  "  invasit,"  "arripuit,"  and  the  like,  mere  inven- 
tion, mere  wanton  slander  1  Or  is  it  founded,  as  both  legend  and 
calumny  generally  are  founded,  on  some  truth  misrepresented  or 
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miBconceived  1  I  think  that  in  thiB  caae  alfio  the  legend  has  a  certain 
groundwork  of  truth.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  talk  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  extreme  haste  with  which  the  burial  of  Eadward, 
the  election  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  were  got  through.  There 
was  indeed  nothing  illegal  or  unprecedented  in  the  matter.  The 
first  election  of  Eadward  himself  had  been  made,  just  like  the  elec- 
tion of  Harold,  before  the  burial  of  the  King  whose  death  had  caused 
the  yacancy.  And,  had  Eadward  been  on  the  spot,  he  might  per- 
haps have  been  crowned,  as  well  as  elected,  with  as  great  haste  as 
Harold  was.  And  the  hurried  election  of  Harold  was  far  more 
regular  than  the  hurried  election  of  Eadward.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  when  Harthacnut  died,  any  regular  Meeting  of  the  Witan  was 
actually  in  session.  The  first  election  of  Eadward  must  have  been 
made  only  by  the  dti^ens  of  London  and  such  of  the  other  Witan 
as  could  be  got  together  at  the  moment.  But  the  death  of  Eadward 
took  place  during  the  Christmas  Feast,  so  that  Harold's  election 
was  made  by  the  ordinary  Midwinter  (3em6t.  The  thing  then  was 
done  lawfully  and  regularly  ;  still  it  was  done  with  a  haste  which 
might  well  seem  strange,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  in 
other  lands,  prejudiced  against  Harold,  prejudiced  against  England* 
ignorant  of  the  Laws  of  England,  should  look  on  the  matter  in  the 
worst  possible  light.  On  William  and  his  friends  the  news  came  like 
a  thunder-clap.  They  heard  in  the  same  breath  that  Eadward  was 
dead  and  that  Harold  was  consecrated  King.  Eadward  was  King  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday ;  before  the  eyening  of  Friday,  Eadward 
was  in  his  graye,  and  Harold  was  King,  full  King,  King  crowned  and 
anointed.  All  William's  schemes  were  defeated,  as  far  as  it  rested 
with  the  peaceful  action  of  the  people  of  England  to  defeat  them« 
Not  a  moment  had  been  allowed  him  to  press  his  clums.  The  thing 
was  done,  and  the  sword  only  could  undo  it.  It  was  no  wonder 
then  if,  in  Norman  eyes,  the  haste  of  Harold's  accession  seemed 
strange,  indecent,  altogether  wicked.  That  it  was  thoroughly  good 
according  to  English  Law  was  a  point  about  which  William  of  Poitiers 
and  his  fellows  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything.  They  naturally 
yented  their  wrath  in  talk  about  "  inyaait "  and  "  arripuit."  As 
usual,  declamatory  expressions  got  substance.  Harold  was  rhetori- 
cally said  to  haye  ''  seized  "  the  Crown  ;  thence  came  a  story  that 
he  physicaUy  seized  it  with  his  own  hands.  The  burial  and  the 
coronation  were  performed  on   the  same  day;  thence  came  m 
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story  that  Harold  seized  the  time  of  Eadward's  burial  for  a  sham 
election  and  coronation.  Lastly,  the  temporary  refusal  of  Northum- 
berland to  acknowledge  Harold,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  a 
few  pages  on,  no  doubt  grew  into  the  account  in  Orderic,  copied  by 
some  later  writers,  about  a  large  part  of  the  nation  standing  aloof 
from  Harold,  or  being  actually  hostile  to  him. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three  points  touching  Harold's 
accession,  namely,  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  in  his  fiftvour, 
and  his  actual  election  by  the  Witan.  The  third  point  which  remains 
is  the  coronation.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  disentangle  the  evidence 
bearing  on  the  coronation  from  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  election, 
so  that  some  of  the  references  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  coro- 
nation  have  been  unavoidably  forestalled.  There  remains  however 
more  than  one  point  to  be  formally  discussed  in  another  note. 


NOTE  D.  p    42. 
The  Cobonation  of  Hasold. 

Thebb  are  three  points  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the  Corona- 
tion of  Harold ; 

First,  Was  Harold  duly  consecrated  with  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
rites? 

Second,  Who  was  the  officiating  Prelate  at  the  ceremony  t 

Third,  What  was  the  place  of  the  ceremony  1 

The  evidence  on  the  first  point  is  as  decisive  as  evidence  can 
be.  The  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  Harold  is  asserted  by  all 
the  three  Chroniclers.  Abingdon  and  Worcester,  with  small  verbal 
differences,  both  say,  *'  Her  weaz^  Harold  Eorl  eac  to  Cynge  ge- 
halgod"  Peterborough  uses  another  word  and  gives  us  the  date ; 
'^  Harold  Eorl  .  .  .  wses  gebletaod  to  Cynge  on  Twelftan  mseflse 
dffig."  Florence,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  throughout  taken 
as  my  text,  states  the  same  fact,  and  adds  the  name  of  the  con- 
secrator.  Harold  was  ''ab  Aldredo  Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi 
honorific^  consecratus.*'  I  therefore  have  not  hesitated  to  describe 
Harold  in  the  text  as  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  according  to  the 
form  of  consecration  then  in  use  in  the  English  Church. 

The  writers  whom  I  have  ahready  quoted  as  following  the 
account  of  Florence  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  and  the 
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election,  naturally  follow  him  also  with  regard  to  the  coronation. 
The  coronation  is  also  mentioned  as  an  alternative  statement  by 
those  writers  who  mention  the  recommendation  and  election  aa 
alternative  statements.  It  is  somewhat  carious  that  Knighton, 
whose  account  is  the  most  confused  of  all,  seems  (X  Scriptt.  2339) 
to  have  no  doubt  about  the  coronation ;  **  Nunc  Haraldus  ab  Al- 
dredo  Eboracensi  Archiepiscopo  consecratus  est/'  This  is  the 
one  position  which  he  leaves  without  alternative  or  self-contra- 
diction. The  coronation  is  of  course  also  asserted  by  the  writer 
De  Inventione  (c.  20) ;  '*  Rex  igitur  consecratus  a  Stigando  Do- 
robemensi  Archipnesule."  According  to  his  Norwegian  admirer 
(263),  Harold  was  consecrated  King  and  anointed  {smeared) 
with  holy  chrism;  '^Hann  var  vigdr  Kongr  oc  smurdr  helgum 
chrisma."  Snorro  also  (Johnstone,  192  ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  asserts 
that  he  was  duly  consecrated,  and  that  on  his  consecration  all  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  land  submitted  to  him  ("Haralldr  var 
til  konungs  tekinn,  oc  vfgdr  konungs-vigslo  inn  xiii  i  P&ls-kirkio. 
Gengo  l^a  allir  hofdingiar  til  handa  honom,  oc  allt  f61k''). 

The  Norman  writers  nearest  to  the  time  do  not  deny  an  ecclesi- 
astical consecration.  Only  they  affirm  that  the  officiating  Prelate 
was  Stigand.  ''  Ordinatus  est  non  sanctd  consecratione  Stigandi," 
says  WiUiam  of  Poitiers  (121  Giles);  so  Orderic  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  603),  who  even  goes  further,  and  says 
that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Stigand  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  prelates  and  nobles.  William  of  Jumidges  (see  above, 
p.  602)  slurs  over  the  whole  matter  with  the  words  "  regnum  in- 
vasit."  The  Tapestry  distinctly  represents  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration, but  the  Prelate  standing  by  the  King  on  his  throne  is 
significantly  marked  "  Stigant  Archieps." 

It  is  only  when  we  get  further  from  the  time  that  we  find  any 
distinct  denial  of  an  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  some  sort.  Wace, 
as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  603),  is  colourless.  Benoit,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  (ib.),  distinctly  denies  any  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration. So  does  the  author  of  the  French  Life  ;  he  first  asserts 
(4079-4081)  that  Harold  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and  crowned, 
because  no  one  dared  oppose  him ; 

"  n  Be  fist  de  muz  eslire 
E  cuniner ;  kar  cnntredire 
Nel  ow  nulB." 
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He  presently  goes  on  to  say,  more  at  length,  that  the  coronation 
was  done  hastily  by  laymen  without  any  eccleaiastical  rite ; 

"  De  la  Tephanie  fu  la  feste,  0e  Beculera  e  lai  gent^ 

Ciinine  mise  Bur  aa  teste ;  Par  orgoil  snd^ement, 

E  lendemeia  ke  rois  Aedwaitl         Sanz  sacrement  de  aeiiit  iglise, 
Muruit,  ke  mut  li  fu  vu  tard,  Fu  curanez  e  sanz  Benrise.'* 

(w.  4095-410J.) 

The  story  that  Harold  put  the  Crown  on  his  own  head  probably 
comes  from  an  expression  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  former 
of  his  two  accounts  (ii.  228 ;  see  above,  p.  604),  ''  extorti  k  prin- 
oipibus  fide,  diadema  arripuit."  For  this  Roger  of  Wendover  (see 
above,  p.  605)  substitutes  the  words  ''extortft  fide  a  majoribus, 
capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema."  In  this  he  is  followed,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Thomas  Rudbome,  but  the  latter 
adds  an  explanation  which  I  must  presently  examine  more  at 
length.  The  Hyde  writer  too  tells  us  (290),  ^'regnum  Anglorum 
.  .  .  usurpavit,  regiumque  diadema  sibi  imposuit."  So  the  author 
of  the  Annales  Regum  Anglise  (in  the  Rishanger  volume,  p.  427) ; 
"  Haroldus  filius  Oodwyni  die  sexto  Januarii  seipsum  apud  West- 
monasterium  coronavit."  The  same  words  occur  in  Brompton 
(958)  as  an  alternative.  The  Ramsey  historian  also  (c.  120,  p. 
461)  speaks  to  the  same  effect;  ^'Haraldus  .  .  .  diademate  r^rni 
sese  temer^  insignivit." 

In  all  these  writers  the  feeling  against  Harold  is  manifest,  with 
the  seeming  exception  of  Thomas  Rudbome.  He  first  of  all,  aa  I 
have  said,  tells  the  story  in  words  borrowed  from  Roger  of  Wendover, 
including  the  self-Goronation  of  Harold,  and  his  description  aa  **  vir 
callidus  et  astutus."  But,  as  he  gets  on,  he  gradually  softens.  He 
is  sorry  that  Harold  was  guilty  of  perjury  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  242),  because, 
if  he  had  not  been  so,  he  would  most  likely  have  defeated  William 
('*  utinam  Haroldus  non  perjurus  fiiisset,  et  disciplinam  Aristotelis 
quam  dedit  AJexandro  Magno  sequutus  fuisset ;  fortfe  Dei  auxilio  et 
non  dubium,ut  aliquibus  videtur,  vicisset  Willelmum").  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Harold  was  never  anointed, 
and  why  he  put  the  Crown  on  his  own  head  ("Iste  Haroldus, 
quamvis  semetipsum  propriis  manibus  ooronisset,  numquam  tamen 
Rex  inunctus  erat ").  Harold  had  scruples  about  being  crowned  by 
Stigand,   on  account  of  his  pluralities  ("noluit  enim  inungi  a 
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Stigando  Cantoariensi  Archiepiscopo,  quia  injustb  duos  pontificatus, 
viz.  Cantuariensein  et  Wjntoniensem,  detinuit").  He  wished  to  be 
anointed  by  Ealdred,  but  that  Primate  was  very  sick  at  the  time. 
Harold  therefore  put  off  his  unction  till  Ealdred's  recovery  ("  dis- 
tulit  enim  recipere  regiam  inunctionem  quousque  Aldredus  Ebora- 
censis  Archiepiscopus  sanitati  restitueretur,  gravi  enim  infirmitate 
pro  tunc  detinebatur'*).  Unluckily  Ealdred  never  recovered  during 
Harold's  reign,  and  Harold  therefore  went  without  unction  alto- 
gether ("  Archiprssul  verb  Eboracensis  Aldredus  ab  infirmitate 
minimi  convaluit  usque  ad  mortem  seu  occisionem  Haroldi ").  The 
statement  of  Florence  and  his  followers  or,  as  Rudbome  says,  of 
Ralph  of  Diss  and  some  others  (^'quod  autem  Radulphus  de  Dyseto 
Londoniensis  Decanus  et  quidam  alii  scribunt "),  that  Harold  was 
consecrated  by  Ealdred,  he  explains  as  meaning  that  Ealdred  simply 
consented  to  his  consecration,  not  that  he  consecrated  him  in  per- 
son (''  hoc  intelligendum  est  quia  Aldredus  Archiepiscopus  sic  con- 
sensit  consecration!,  non  quod  egit  seu  dedit  munus  consecrationis 
in  actu").  How  Ealdred  could  be  said- to  consent  to  a  consecra- 
tion which  never  took  place  is  not  very  clear.  For  all  this  Rud- 
bome refers  to  ^*  Auctor  de  Conoordantiis  Historianim  Anglise  sub 
liters  H."  In  this  story  I  can  see  only  an  ingenious,  but  somewhat 
unlucky,  attempt  to  reconcile  contradictory  statements.  Still  there 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  canonical  scrupulousness  which  it 
attributes  to  Harold,  though  the  form  which  it  takes  is  somewhat 
singular.  K  canonical  disabilities  affected  one  Primate  and  bodily 
ailments  the  other,  one  does  not  see  why,  as  in  some  later  cases. 
Saint  Wulfstan  or  any  other  Bishop  in  the  land  might  not  have 
officiated  by  lawful  oommission. 

Putting  aside  then  the  misstatements  and  misconceptions  of 
other  writers  as  well  as  the  ingenious  explanations  of  Thomas  Rud- 
bome, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  consecration, 
as  asserted  by  the  contemporary  writers  on  both  sides,  must  be 
admitted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  only  question  open  to  reason- 
able doubt  is  whether  Ealdred  or  Stigand  was  the  consecrator.  The 
Chroniclers,  writing  at  the  time,  before  any  controversy  had  arisen, 
did  not  mention  the  celebrant.  Florence,  after  misstatements  had 
arisen,  thought  it  right  to  put  on  record  that  the  celebrant  was 
Ealdred.     He  is  followed  by  the  best  later  compilers,  among  whom 
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Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  170a)  should  specially  be  mentiaiied,  for 
he  writes  as  the  historian  of  the  Primates  of  York,  and,  though  he 
adopts  the  words  of  Florence,  he  doubtless  represents  the  inde- 
pendent tradition  of  the  church  of  York.  The  only  strictly  English 
writer  who  represents  Harold  as  crowned  by  Stigand  is 'the  Walt- 
ham  writer  De  Inventione.  The  compilers,  from  Roger  of  Wendover 
onwards,  seem  to  have  been  more  taken  with  the  notion  of  Harold's 
putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head.  Perhaps  they  did  not  fully 
understand  the  point  of  the  question  between  Ealdred  and  Stigand. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  distinctly 
assert  that  Harold  was  crowned  by  Stigand  (see  above,  pp.  602, 603); 
but  they  do  it  in  rhetorical  passages,  in  which  they  go  on  to  enlai^ 
on  Stigand's  schismatical  position.  Their  evident  object  is  to 
represent  Harold's  coronation  as  uncanonical  and  invalid.  The 
representation  in  the  Tapestry  is  singular.  It  does  not  show 
Stigand  in  the  act  of  crowning  or  anointing  Harold*  Harold  is 
already  crowned  and  seated  on  his  throne,  and  Stigand  stands  by, 
seemingly  addressing  the  •people.  The  Tapestry  always  seems  to 
me  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  of  all  Norman  accounts ;  other- 
wise I  could  almost  believe  that  there  is  here  an  attempt  to  insinuate 
that  Stigand  was  the  celebrant  without  directly  asserting  it. 

The  question  is  simply  this,  Is  this  Norman  statement  to  be 
accepted  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Florence,  evidently  meant 
in  answer  to  it  1  The  statement,  very  brief  and  casual,  of  the  one 
Waltham  writer,  cannot  be  thought  to  add  much  to  the  strength  of 
the  case.  His  notions  about  Stigand  are  a  little  confused  throughout 
his  story,  and  he  might  easily  take  for  granted  that,  if  a  King  was 
crowned,  he  must  have  been  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  CSanter^ 
bury.  Leaving  then  the  De  Inventione,  are  we  to  believe  William  of 
Poitiers,  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  Tapestry,  or  are  we  to  be- 
lieve Florence  1  I  at  least  have  no  doubt  as  to  preferring  Florence 
to  William.  Each  is  undoubtedly  the  champion  of  one  side  ;  still  the 
position  of  the  two  writers  is  widely  different.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Lisieux  wrote  as  the  laureate  of  a  living  sovereign,  from  whose 
&vour  he  had  everything  to  hope.  The  monk  of  Worcester  wrote 
to  clear  the  memory  of  a  fallen  hero  from  the  calumnies  which  were 
already  beginning  to  gather  round  it.  William  of  Poitiers  writes  in 
a  spirit  of  frantic  reviling  against  Harold ;  Florence  never  displays 
any  unbecoming  bitterness  against  the  Conqueror.   Besides  this,  the 
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assertion  of  William  is  simply  an  assertion ;  the  assertion  of  Florence 
has  the  weight  of  a  denial.  Add  to  this  that  William  writes  of 
a  transaction  which  happened  in  a  foreign  land  of  whose  laws  and 
internal  affidrs  he  clearly  knew  nothing.  Florence,  though  hardly 
of  an  age  at  the  time  to  say  much  from  his  own  knowledge,  was  an 
Englishman  and  a  Worcester  monk,  a  memher  of  a  body  which 
doubtless  still  watched  the  career  of  their  former  Bishop  with 
interest.  As  far  then  as  the  comparative  value  of  witnesses  goes,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Florence  is  a  witness  in  every  way  more  trust- 
worthy than  William  of  Poitiers. 

The  probability  of  the  case  lies  the  same  way.  We  have  seen 
that  the  episcopal  ministrations  of  Stigand  were  at  this  time  com- 
monly avoided  in  England.  Harold  himself  had  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  446) 
chosen  Gyuesige  and  not  Stigand  to  hallow  his  minster  at  Waltham. 
It  is  therefore  most  unlikely  that,  on  the  occasion  of  this  still 
greater  ceremony,  Harold  should  run  the  smallest  risk  of  awakening 
scandal  or  objection.  The  custom  of  the  time,  and  Harold's  own 
earlier  conduct,  show  that  Ealdred  would  be  asked  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Lastly,  if  the  ceremony  was  really  performed  by  Stigand,  the 
assertion  that  it  was  performed  by  Ealdred  must  have  been  a  deli- 
berate falsehood  on  the  part  of  Florence  or  his  informants.  Mere 
mistake  or  carelessness  could  never  have  led  to  it.  But  if  the  cele- 
brant  really  was  Ealdred,  we  can  understand  that  the  statement 
that  it  was  Stigand  might  get  abroad  without  any  absolute  lying  on 
the  part  of  any  one.  Let  us  suppose  a  rumour  of  Harold's  corona- 
tion reaching  the  Norman  court.  Such  a  rumour  might  well  come 
without  the  name  of  the  officiating  Prelate.  It  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Prelate  whose 
proper  function  it  was,  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury.  The 
natural  surmise  that  Harold  must  have  been  crowned  by  Stigand 
would  soon  grow  into  a  rumour  that  he  actually  had  been  crowned 
by  Stigand.  The  consecration  of  the  perjured  King  by  the  schis- 
matic Primate  would  lead  to  fresh  invectives  against  both.  Such 
a  consecration  would  be  declared  to  be  no  consecration;  strict 
churchmen,  in  the  vigour  of  their  rhetoric,  would  say  that  Harold 
had  never  been  consecrated  at  all.  In  the  next  stage  those  words 
would  be  taken  literally,  and  we  thus  reach  the  point  at  which 
Benoit  denies  the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony.     This 
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prooefis  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  by  which  ecclesiastical  writers  so 
constantly  apply  the  name  of  concubine,  or  sometimes  harder  names 
still,  to  the  wives  of  priests  or  to  other  women  to  whose  marriage 
there  was  any  canonical  objection.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  Harold 
had  no  ecclesiastical  consecration,  mixed  up  with  the  talk  about 
"  arripuit "  and  '*  invasit,"  led  not  unnaturally  to  the  idea»  which 
seems  first  to  appear  in  Roger  of  Wendover,  that  Harold  put  the 
Grown  on  his  own  head. 


There  is  then,  I  think,  no  doubt  whatever  that  Harold 
consecrated  King  with  all  the  usual  ecclesiastical  rites.  That  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Ealdred  may  be  thought  one  d^ree 
less  certain,  but  that  too  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  on  which 
scepticism  is  unreasonable.  One  point  only  remains,  namely  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  whether  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  old 
minster  of  Saint  Paul  or  in  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 

Our  direct  evidence  either  way  comes  from  quite  inferior  writers; 
those  nearest  the  time,  both  Norman  and  English,  do  not  mention 
the  place.  Some  of  the  passages  have  been  already  quoted. 
We  have  seen  that  Snorro  places  the  ceremony  at  Saint  Paul's. 
The  list  of  coronations  in  what  we  may  conveniently  call 
Rishanger,  followed  by  an  alternative  statement  in  Bromton,  places 
it  at  Westminster.  So  does  John  of  Peterborough,  under  1066; 
''Successit  in  regnum  Haroldus  Dux  West-Saxonum,  filius  God* 
wini,  in  crastino  obitiis  Regis,  id  est  in  die  Epiphaniss,  i^ud 
Westmonasterium  coronatus."  On  this  other  hand,  in  the  Brevis 
Relatio  (Giles  4)  we  read, 

**  Adhuc  autem  erat  corpus  ejus  [Edwardi]  super  terram,  sicat 
illi  postea  retulerunt  qui  hsec  se  videre  dixerunt,  quum  Heraldua, 
quasi  insanus  atque  postponens  quidquid  Willelmo  Gomiti  de  regno 
Anglin  juraverat,  videlicet  quod  ei  illud  fideliter  post  mortom 
Regis  Edwardi  servaret,  consentientibus  sibi  dvibus  Londoniie, 
multisque  aliis  insanisB  ejus  faventibus,  apud  sanctum  Pbulum  in 
civitate  Londoniie,  contra  omnem  rectitudinem,  coronam  regni 
AnglisB  arripuit." 

Gomparing  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  the  balance  is  distinctly 
in  favour  of  Westminster.  The  witness  of  Snorro,  apparently  in 
favour  of  Saint  Paul's,  really  tells  the  other  way.  For  he  had  just 
before  said   (Johnstone,  191  j  Laing,  iii.  77)  that  Eadward  was 
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buried  at  Saint  Paul's,  whereas  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  prove 
that  he  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Snorro  most  likely  con- 
founded the  minsters  of  the  brother  Apostles.  But  his  statement 
distinctly  is  that  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  same  church  in  which 
Eadward  was  buried,  that  is,  in  Saint  Peter's. 

The  spirit  of  the  Brevis  Belatio,  a  bitter  Norman  pamphlet  of 
the  time  of  Hemy  the  First,  is  abundantly  shown  in  my  extract. 
The  writer  professes  to  speak  from  what  he  has  heard  from  those 
who  were  present.  But  does  his  statement  really  assert  a  corona- 
tion at  Saint  Paul's  1  What  he  records  is  something  which  took 
place  at  Saint  Paul's  before  Eadward's  burial.  This  then  could 
not  be  Harold's  coronation,  for  that  took  place  after  Eadward's 
burial.  Also  he  does  not  speak  of  a  formal  coronation ;  he  uses 
one  of  the  set  phrases  of  Norman  declamation,  "  coronam  regni 
AngliBB  arripuit"  Afterwards  (p.  5)  he  makes  William  say  how 
''Heraldus  coronam  regni  Anglise  sibi  imposuisset."  These  are 
the  rhetorical  phrases  which  led  to  the  later  story  of  Harold 
crowning  himself,  but  they  do  not  in  themselves  imply  any  actual 
coronation  at  all.  If  the  writer  of  the  Brevis  Relatio  means  an 
actual  coronation,  he  is  at  once  convicted  of  error  by  his  placing 
the  coronation  before  the  burial.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is 
not  talking  of  the  coronation  but  of  the  election.  Harold  seises 
the  Crown  with  the  consent  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  many 
others.  That  is  most  likely  the  author's  way  of  putting  the  &ct 
that  he  vras  elected  by  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  rest  of  the 
Witan,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  an  Assembly  in  which  the 
citizens  of  London  were  likely  to  take  a  prominent  part  might  be 
held  in  Saint  Paul's. 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  clear  that  there  is  any  evidence  at 
all  for  Saint  Paul'a  The  direct  evidence  for  Westminster,  though 
not  good,  is  a  little  better.  The  statement  of  John  of  Peter- 
borough is  very  clear  and  straightforward,  but  the  date  of 
his  Chronicle  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  in  any  case  long  after  the 
tim&  His  entry  may  be  merely  copied  from  Rishanger,  whose 
statement,  being  found  in  a  special  list  of  coronations  and  royal 
burials,  has  a  certain  value,  as  not  being  a  mere  obiter  dictum^ 
but  the  assertion  of  a  man  who  was  specially  enquiring  into  a 
certain  subject. 

But  I  rest  the  coronation  of  Harold  at  Westminster  far  less  on 
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these  late  statements  than  on  the  probability  of  the  case  and  on 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  implied  evidence  of  earlier  writers. 
Florence  on  the  one  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  on  the 
other,  seem  pointedly  to  connect  the  burial  of  Eadward  and  the 
coronation  of  Harold.  In  Florence's  narrative^  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried ;  **  Obiit  Lundoniffi  et  in  crastino  sepultus  regio  more. . . . 
Quo  tumulato,"  he  continues,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  so  often 
referred  to,  *'  Subregulus  Haroldus  ...  die  eodem  ...  in  Regem 
est  honorific^  consecratus.**  Two  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
one  immediately  following  the  other,  take  place  on  the  same  day ; 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption 
surely  is  that  they  took  place  in  the  same  church.  William  of 
Poitiers  again  (see  above,  p.  602)  and,  I  may  add,  William  of 
Malmesbury  (see  above,  p.  588),  seems  to  complain  of  the  indecency 
of  having  the  coronation  on  the  same  day  as  the  burial,  but  they 
connect  the  two  things,  and  they  in  no  way  imply  any  difference 
of  place.  It  is  only  Orderic  (see  above,  p.  603),  who,  by  the  use 
of  the  word  "  furtim,"  might  possibly  suggest  that  Harold  took 
advantage  of  the  funeral  in  Saint  Peter's  to  be  crowned  elsewhere 
by  Stigand.  But  he  does  not  distinctly  say  so,  nor  do  his  words 
necessarily  imply  it.  It  strikes  me  then  that  Florence  implies 
Harold's  coronation  in  Saint  Peter's  and  that  nobody  else 
denies  it. 

In  fact,  there  was  every  motive  for  Harold  to  be  crowned  in 
Saint  Peter's,  there  was  none  for  him  to  be  crowned  anywhere  else. 
Eadmund  and  Cnut  had  been  crowned  at  Saint  Paul's,  but  Saint 
Paul's  was  no  traditional  crowning-place  of  West-Saxon  royalty. 
Kingston  had  been  forsaken,  and  no  other  one  spot  had  definitively 
taken  its  place.  No  prescription  was  broken  through  by  a  West- 
minster coronation,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  consecration 
of  the  church,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Founder,  would  draw  all 
men's  minds  to  the  newly  hallowed  temple,  and  cause  it  to  be 
chosen  before  all  others  for  the  greatest  of  national  rites.  To 
believe  that  the  Prelates  and  the  other  Witan  buried  Eadward  at 
Saint  Peter's,  and  then,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  marched  off 
to  Saint  Paul's  to  crown  Harold,  seems  utterly  preposterous.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  West  Minster  was,  from  the  veiy 
beginning,  designed  as  a  national  crowning-place.  The  assertion  of 
the  doubtful  charter  to  that  effect  (see  vol  ii.  p.  505)  is  confirmed 
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by  the  practice  of  later  ages.  William  was  crowned  at  Saint 
Peter's.  The  fact  that  he  was  crowned  there  is  in  truth  no  slight 
argument  that  Harold  was  crowned  there  before  him.  William 
had  no  motive  to  innovate  on  such  a  point.  His  only  reason  for 
being  crowned  at  Saint  Peter's  must  have  been  because  Saint 
Peter's  had  been  speciallj  designed  by  Eadward  for  Kings  to  be 
crowned  in.  And  that  motive  would  tell  just  as  strongly  with 
Hjurold  as  with  William.  William  had  every  motive  to  connect 
himself  in  every  way  with  the  memory  of  Eadward,  and  to  put 
himself  forward  in  every  way  as  the  true  successor  of  Eadward  and 
the  faithful  executor  of  his  wishes.  But  Harold  had  exactly  the 
same  motives  to  do  exactly  the  same.  A  passage  of  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (quoted  above,  p.  555)  which  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  other  side  (Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  48) 
has  no  reference  to  the  matter  at  all.  All  that  is  there  said  is 
fhat  William  favoured  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  because  he  was 
crowned  there,  and  that  William's  successors,  out  of  reverence  for 
Saint  Eadward's  tomb,  were  crowned  there  also.  There  is  not  a 
word,  expressed  or  implied,  to  show  that  William's  was  the  first 
coronation  in  the  West  Minster. 

I  have  then,  in  these  three  notes,  gone,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
through  the  whole  of  the  points  suggested  by  my  text  from 
Florence.  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  we  have  the  strongest 
ground  that  history  can  give  us  for  believing  that  Harold  the  son 
of  Qodwine  was  in  every  way  a  lawful  King  of  the  English,  a  King 
chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  this 
Church  and  Realm.  We  may  quote  without  hesitation  the  words 
even  of  his  own  romantic  biographer,  when  he  introduces  his  hero 
(ii  151)  as  '' Illustrissimus  Rex  legitimus  Haroldus,  jam  ritd  ac 
l^tim^  coronatus."  The  evidence  of  true  history,  as  distinguished 
from  the  voice  of  calumny  and  misconception,  sets  Harold  before 
us  as  recommended  by  the  dying  will  of  his  predecessor,  as  chosen 
to  the  Kingdom  by  the  consent  of  a  full  and  regular  Assembly  of 
the  whole  nation,  as  consecrated  to  his  kingly  office  with  aU  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whose  canonical 
position  no  man  ventured  to  gainsay.  And  we  may  add  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  depriving  the  royal  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  of  the 
choicest  flower  in  the  rich  garland  of  its  historic  memories.     There 
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is  no  ground  for  doubting  tbat  the  spot  which  beheld  the  royal 
unction  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  had  already  received  a  higher 
honour  still,  in  being  the  spot  where,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
English  history,  an  English  King  received  the  English  Crown 
purely  because  he  was  the  worthiest  of  the  English  people. 


NOTE  E.  p.  43. 
The  Ancient  Coronation  Office. 

Fob  the  details  of  the  coronation-rite  I  have  gone  mainly  to 
Selden's  Titles  of  Honour  (p.  115),  to  Taylor's  Glory  of  Reality, 
a  very  careful  and  accurate  work  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject  of 
coronations,  and  to  the  third  volume  of  Maskell's  Monumenta 
Ritualia  Ecclesisd  Anglicanse.  As  we  know  that  Harold  was 
"honorific^  consecratus,"  the  very  words  in  which  Florence  pre- 
sently describes  the  coronation  of  William,  I  have  held  myself  fully 
justified  in  describing  him  as  crowned  according  to  the  office  then 
in  use  in  the  English  Church,  that  commonly  known  as  the  Corona- 
tion Office  of  iEthelred  This  office  is  printed  in  full  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  an  Appendix.  It  is  also  printed  by  Mr.  Maskell,  but 
piecemeal  in  the  notes  to  a  later  office,  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  follow. 

It  would  seem  from  the  rubric  of  this  office  that  the  coronation 
of  the  King  was  intended  to  follow  immediately  upon  his  election 
by  the  Witan.  He  was  to  be  led  by  two  Bishops  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Elders  to  the  church  (^'consecrandum  Begem  de  oonveniu 
Seniorwn  duo  Episcopi  per  manus  producant  ad  ecdesiam.''  Taylor, 
395  ;  Maskell,  3).  This  office,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  has  long 
been  a  privilege  of  the  Bishops  of  the  two  sees  of  Durham  and  Bath 
and  Wells.  This  custom^  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  day 
(see  the  Coronation  Office  of  her  present  Majesty,  Maskell,  p.  88), 
dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  who  was  led  (see  R<^^ 
of  Howden,  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  374  b)  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Bath.  But  it  appears  from  Guy  of 
Amiens  (see  pp.  556,  558)  that  William  was  led  by  the  two  Arch- 
bishops. It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  privilege  of  the  sees  of 
Durham  and  Wells  is  not  older  than  Richard's  time  (Maskell,  zxix. ; 
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Taylor,  321,  325,  et  seqq.),  and  tbat  his  choice  of  Biflhops  for  the 
purpose  was  determined  by  the  high  descent  of  the  Bishops  of  those 
sees  at  that  particular  time,  and  that  from  them  the  right  passed 
on  to  their  successors. 

The  election  in  the  church  by  the  clergy  and  people  {"  ab  Episcopis 
et  a  plebe ")  is  something  distinct  from  the  earlier  civil  election. 
In  my  text  I  have  simply  transferred  to  the  coronation  of  Harold 
the  account  which  we  find  given  of  the  coronation  of  William. 
The  process  is  much  the  same  in  the  later  offices,  down  to  the 
form  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  according  to  a  device 
drawn  up  by  that  prince  himself  (see  Maskell,  73).  The  hereditary 
doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language,  but  the  principle  of 
election  is  put  forth  in  language  equally  strong.  Prince  Henry  is 
spoken  of  as  "  rightfuU  and  undoubted  enheritour  by  the  lawes  of 
God  and  man ; "  but  he  is  also  "  electe,  chosen,  and  required  by 
all  the  three  estates  of  this  lande  to  take  uppon  hym  the  seid 
Goronne  and  royall  dignitie."  The  assent  of  the  people  is  asked 
in  this  form,  "  Woll  ye  serve  at  this  tyme,  and  geve  your  wills  and 
assents  to  the  same  consecration,  enunction,  and  coronacionf 
Whereunto  the  people  shall  say  with  a  grete  voyce,  Ye,  ye,  ye ;  So 
be  it ;  Kyng  Henry,  King  Henry."  This  is  perhaps  the  last  very 
distinct  case  of  election.  Since  that  time  the  form  has  gradually 
shrunk  up  into  the  mere  recognition  which  is  now  all  that  takes 
place.  Indeed  the  election  itself  can  never  have  been  much  more  than 
a  form.  Such  a  form  allows  no  room  for  the  proposing  and  supporting 
of  opposing  candidates,  such  as  we  know  to  have  sometimes  taken 
place  at  royal  elections  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  534,  ii.  p.  9).  It  happens 
at  a  stage  when  the  King  is  already  fixed  upon,  and  when  all  that 
is  needed  is  his  actual  admission  to  the  kingly  office.  The  reason 
for  going  through  such  an  empty  form  probably  was  that,  as  the 
coronation  was  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  it  was  thought  fit  that  there 
should  be  at  least  the  shadow  of  an  ecclesiastical  election,  an  election 
by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  people  in  their  character,  not  of  English 
freemen  but  of  baptized  men.  The  King-elect  had  been  already 
chosen  to  the  civil  office  ;  it  still  needed  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  of  all  Christian  people,  to  declare  him 
worthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  sacrament.  This  ecclesiastical  election 
outlived  the  civil  one,  and  it  is  singular  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
it  dwindled  down  to  the  present  unmeaning  form. 
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It  IB  a  most  singular  thing  that  a  prayer  in  the  office  of  JBthebed, 
or  rather  in  an  English  office  older  than  that  of  ^thelred,  should 
have  heen  copied  for  a  King  of  the  French  in  the  fourteenth  oentuxy, 
without  changing  those  local  expressions  which  were  suited  to  Eng- 
land only.  This  curious  fact  was  first  mentioned  hy  Selden  (Titles 
of  Honour,  177, 189  ]  see  also  Maskell,  14).  The  form  in  ^thehed's 
office  prays  that  the  King  "  totius  Begni  Anglo-Sazonum  Ecdesiam 
deinceps  cum  plehihus  sihi  annexis  ita  enutriat  et  doceat,  muniat  et 
instruat,  contraque  onmee  yisihiles  et  invisihiles  hostes  idem  potenter 
regaliterque  tuse  yirtutis  regimen  administret,  ut  regale  solium  vide- 
licet Anglomm  vel  Saxonum  sceptro  [sceptrum]  non  deserat."  In 
the  later  English  forms  the  old  national  names  are  left  out  But  in 
the  order  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  in  1 375 
(Selden,  p.  189)  the  latter  part  runs  thus^  "  ut  regale  solium  videlicet 
Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbrorum  sceptra  non  deserat" 
Maskell  also  (14)  quotes  another  French  office,  which  instead  of  the 
words  "  totius  Kegni  Anglo-Saxonum  Ecclesiam  "  reads  ''  totius  Al- 
bionis  Ecclesiam."  On  this  he  quotes  Menard  as  arguing  that  the 
King  of  the  French  anciently  had  royal  rights  over  the  Kingdom  of 
England,  and  that  he  was  crowned  King  of  the  English.  He  sug- 
gests that  these  rights  arose  in  the  person  of  Lewis  From-beyoud-Sea, 
who  might  inherit  a  claim  to  the  English  Crown  through  his  mother 
Ogiva  (Eadgifu.  Seevol.i.p.208).  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  French  scribes  in  both  cases  copied  English  offices,  and  seemingly 
two  distinct  English  offices,  of  which  that  used  for  Charles  the  Fifth 
would  seem  to  be  older  than  the  office  of  iEthelred.  The  formula 
''Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbrorum''  must  be  older  than 
the  simple  form  **  Anglorum  vel  Saxonum."  The  passage  also  sug- 
gests another  question.  What  are  the  "  plebes  annexse,"  annexed, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  I 
Surely  the  reference  is  to  the  dependent  members  of  the  English 
Empire,  a  reference  which  had  much  less  meaning  in  later  English 
offices  and  which  had  no  meaning  at  all  in  the  French. 

With  regard  to  the  unction,  it  strikes  me  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  English  rite,  the  King  was  simply  anointed  on  the  head. 
The  rubric  in  JSthelred's  office  (Maskell,  19)  copied  in  the  French 
office  (Selden,  116)  is  simply  ''hie  unguatur  oleo."  In  the  later 
offices  the  King  is  anointed  on  the  hands,  breast,  shoulders,  and 
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elbows,  and  on  the  head  last  of  all.  In  the  yery  ancient  office 
printed  bj  Maskell  (p.  76)  from  the  Pontifical  of  Archbishop 
Ecgberht,  the  rubric  is  ''  hie  veiget  oleum  cum  comu  super  caput 
ipsius/'  but  another  rubric  follows,  '^unus  ex  pontificibus  dicat 
orationem  et  alii  unguant."  This  may  possibly  mean  such  a  mani- 
fold unction  as  we  find  in  the  later  offices,  but  at  any  rate  the  order 
is  difierent. 

With  regard  to  the  regalia,  the  Tapestry  represents  Harold  as 
holding  the  orb,  which  at  a  modem  coronation  is  the  subject  of 
a  special  ceremony  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  investiture 
with  the  ''Imperial  mantle"  (Maskell,  114).  But  I  do  not  find 
any  form  for  the  delivery  of  the  orb  in  iEthelred's  office.  The 
crown  represented  in  the  Tapestry  seems  to  be  a  crown  of  fleurs-de- 
lys,  wl^ich  is  the  form  of  the  crown  worn  by  Eadward  both  on  his 
deathbed  and  in  the  earlier  scenes.  It  differs  from  that  which  has 
just  before  been  represented  as  ofiered  to  Harold,  it  differs  also 
from  that  which  Harold  bears  on  his  coins,  and  none  of  them 
seems  to  have  the  cross  on  the  top  to  which  Godwine  alludes  in 
his  speech  in  the  great  Gem6t  of  1052  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  334). 


NOTE  F.  p.  48. 
The  Date  of  the  Mabbiage  of  Harold  and  Ealdqtth. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me,  when  writing  either  the  text  or  the 
Appendix  of  my  second  volume,  that  the  marriage  of  Harold  and 
Ealdgyth  could  be  placed  at  any  date  except  at  some  time  between 
the  death  of  her  first  husband  Gruff)^dd  and  Harold's  election  to  the 
Crown.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  4  7  7 .  The  different  accounts  which  we  have,  not 
one  of  them  of  first  rate  authority,  all  connect  the  death  of  Oru%dd 
and  the  second  marriage  of  his  widow  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  630),  as  if  no 
great  time  had  elapsed  between  the  two  events.  There  is  however 
no  direct  statement  as  to  the  date  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  one 
or  two  hints,  none  of  them  perhaps  of  any  great  strength  singly,  but 
having  together  a  sort  of  cumulative  force,  have  suggested  to  me 
that  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  marriage  may  have  taken  place 
after  Harold's  coronation. 

VOL.  III.  8  s 
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1.  One  of  the  fullest  of  the  accounts  of  fialdgyth,  which  I  quoted 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  630,  is  that  of  Benoit  de  Ste.  More,  no  great  authority 
certainly.  He,  it  will  be  remembered,  places  the  death  of  Gruffjdd, 
and  consequently  the  marriage  of  his  widow,  after  Harold's  acces- 
sion. As  to  the  death  of  Qruffydd  he  is  of  course  wrong,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  may  have  given  the  right  date  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  may  have  wrongly  inferred  that  the  death  of  Grufijdd 
must  have  happened  a  short  time  before  it. 

2.  What  more  immediately  concerns  us  at  this  point  is  that 
none  of  the  accounts  of  Harold's  coronation  contains  any  mention  of 
Ealdgyth,  unless  the  expression  of  Orderic  (quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  630), 
which  follows  almost  immediately  after  his  account  of  the  coronation, 
and  which  might  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  was  already 
married,  be  taken  as  an  exception.  The  words  of  Orderic  however 
do  not  seem  decisive.  Neither  of  course  is  the  absence  of  anj  men- 
tion of  Ealdgyth's  coronation  decisive  the  other  way,  but  it  is 
worth  mentioning  among  other  hints. 

3.  In  none  of  the  accounts  of  the  messages  which  passed  between 
William  and  Harold  after  Harold's  coronation  is  there  a  single 
word  implying  that  Harold  was  already  married,  though  some  men- 
tion of  his  marriage  would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose.  And 
several  of  the  versions  imply  that  Harold  could  have  married 
William's  daughter  even  after  his  coronation.  Wace  (Roman  de 
Rou,  1 1088)  thus  sums  up  Harold's  offences  ; 

"  For  Ii  regne  se  peijura,  £  en  tristor  mist  son  lignage : 

£  Ii  regne  poi  Ii  dura.  Ne  volt  mie  fiUe  el  Due  prendre, 

A  tut  Ii  regne  fist  damage,  Ne  ounvenant  tenir  ne  rendre.** 

So  again  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  197  (a  passage  to 
which  I  shall  hi^ve  again  to  refer),  the  cause  of  William's  expedition 
is  said  to  be  *'  eo  quod  filiam  ipsius  Wilhelmi  in  uxorem  aodpere 
recusaverit  [Haroldus] ."  This  is  hardly  the  language  which  would 
be  used  of  a  man  who  had  already  taken  another  wife.  Perhaps  too 
the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii  238)  may  look  the  same 
way.  He  tells  us  that  Harold  on  his  accession  ''nihil  de  pactis 
inter  se  et  Willelmum  cogitabat,  liberatum  se  Sacramento  asserens 
quod  filia  ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierat."  This 
is  in  answer  to  a  message  of  William,  which  must  have  included 
a  summons  to  marry  some  one  of  his  daughters.     Harold  answers 
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that  the  particular  dau^ter  to  whom  he  had  engaged  himself  was 
dead.  This  is  not  at  all  like  the  language  of  a  man  who  was 
already  married. 

In  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  (5),  followed  by  Simeon  of  Durham 
(1066),  it  is  still  more  distinctly  implied  that  Harold  could  have 
married  William's  daughter,  even  after  his  coronation.  When 
Harold  refuses  to  comply  with  William's  first  demands,  the  Duke 
sends  a  second  embassy,  calling  upon  him  at  any  rate  to  marry  his 
daughter,  which  Harold  refuses  to  do  ('^  Iterihn  ei  amicd  familiari- 
tate  mandavit  quaten^s,  aliis  omissis,  servatft  fidei  sponsione,  saltem 
filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret  ...  At  ipse  nee  illud  quidem  se  facere 
velle  .  . .  respondit "). 

The  statements  quoted  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  of  course 
very  confused  and  contradictory.  Their  evidence  as  bearing  on  the 
real  nature  of  the  engagements  entered  into  between  Harold  and 
William  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere.  But  it  is  remarkable  that, 
among  several  passages  where  we  should  have  naturally  looked  for 
some  mention  of  the  marriage,  if  it  had  taken  place,  not  one  men* 
tions  it,  while  some  distinctly  imply  that  it  had  not  taken  place. 

The  political  motive  of  the  marriage  would  be  much  the  same, 
whatever  was  its  date.  Whether  it  happened  before  or  affcer  Harold's 
accession,  it  was  most  likely  an  attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere.  If  it  happened  after  the  coronation,  an 
obvious  time  for  it  would  be  the  time  of  Harold's  recognition  by 
the  Northumbrians  (see  Note  I). 

I  do  not  pretend  positively  to  decide  the  question,  as  there  is  no 
direct  testimony  either  way,  but  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that 
I  have  found  what  are  at  least  hints  favouring  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  had  not  occurred  to  me  when  I  spoke  of  it  in  my  former 
volume. 


NOTE  G.  p.  51. 
The  Chabacteb  of  Habold's  Qovebnment. 

I  MENTIONED  in  a  former  note  (vol.  ii.  p.  538)  that  Florence  of 
Worcester,  while  showing  a  deep  admiration  for  Harold  throughout 
bis  career,  keeps  back  his  formal  panegyric  till  he  records  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Crown.    Immediately  after  the  passage  on  which  I  have 
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commented  in  three  suocessiye  notes,  he  draws  a  picture  describing 
Harold  as  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  just,  pious,  and  patriotic 
King. 

"  Haroldus  .  .  .  ut  regni  gubemacula  susceperat,  1^^  iniquas 
destruere,  aequas  coepit  condere,  ecclesiarum  et  monasterionim  pa- 
tronuB  fieri,  episcopos,  abbates,  monachos,  clericos  colere  simul  ac 
venerari,  pium,  humilem,  affabilemque  se  bonis  omnibus  exhibere, 
malefactore  exosos  habere,  nam  ducibus,  satrapis,  yicecomitibiis  et 
Buis  in  commune  prsecepit  ministris,  fures,  raptores,  r^;ni  dis- 
turbatores  comprehendere  et  pro  patriae  defensione  ipsemet  terdl 
marique  desudare." 

This  of  course  is  in  some  sense  an  ideal  picture.  That  is  to  say,  it 
does  not  refer  only  to  Harold's  short  reign  as  King.  What  Florenoe 
really  means  is  that  the  just  and  vigorous  government  of  Harold's 
earlier  days  was  continued  by  him  after  his  royal  election.  Florence's 
panegyric  of  Harold  the  King  is  in  short  identical  in  all  its  main 
features  with  the  Biographer's  earlier  panegyric  of  Harold  the  Earl 
The  words  of  Florence  are  copied  by  most  of  the  writers  who  copy 
his  account  of  the  election  and  coronation,  such  as  Simeon  of 
Durham  (1066),  Roger  of  Howden  (256  B),  Ralph  Higden  (284), 
and  the  Ely  History  (ii.  44).  It  seems  in  short  to  have  become  a 
sort  of  formula  with  all  writers  who  took  the  national  side.  The 
strangest  thing  is  when  Knighton  (2337)  gives  it  in  an  abridged 
shape,  as  an  alternative  character  of  Harold,  after  some  of  the 
most  savage  abuse  on  record,  which  I  shall  presently  have  to 
quote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  which  the  Norman  writers  hurl  at 
the  newly  chosen  King  is  something  perfectly  frantic  William  of 
Poitiers,  more  careful  for  England  than  England  was  for  herself, 
tells  us  (146,  Giles)  how  William  delivered  the  Kingdom  which  be 
conquered  from  the  proud  and  cruel  yoke  of  Harold  ("Profect5 
sustulit  a  cervice  tu&  superbum  crudelemque  dominatum  Heraldi ; 
abominandum  tyrannum,  qui  te  servitute  calamitosi  simul  et  igno- 
miniosS  premeret,  interemit.  Quod  meritum  in  omni  gente  gratum 
habetur  atque  praeclarum").  So  Orderic  tells  us  (492  A,  D)  how  the 
reign  which  had  begun  in  perjury  and  usurpation  was  carried  on 
in  tyranny  and  wickedness ;  "  Heraldus  Goduini  Comitis  filiua  r^ 
num  Anglorum  usurpaverat,  jamque  tribus  mensibus  ad  multonun 
detrimentum   perjurio   et   crudelitate^   aliisque   nequitiis  pollutua 
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tenuerat.**  So,  directly  after;  ''Mox  ipse  regnum  quod  nequiter 
invaserat,  horrendis  sceleribus  maculayit"  He  goes  on  to  add 
how  the  righteous  soul  of  Tostig,  whom  he  fancies  to  have  been 
in  England,  was  vexed  by  the  unlawful  deeds  of  his  brother 
C*  Tosticus,  Goduini  Comitis  filius,  advertens  Heraldi  fratris  sui 
praevalere  facinus,  et  regnum  Anglise  variis  gravari  oppressionibus, 

aegrfetulit"). 

In  the  French  Life  of  Eadward  (4445  et  seqq.)  we  begin  to  get 
details.  After  a  little  moralizing,  we  get  a  long  account  of  Harold's 
enormities,  charging  him  with  pretty  nearly  every  vice,  and  telling 
us  how  he  went  on  sinning,  and  how  Eadward  often  appeared  and 
rebuked  him  in  vain.  Then  follows  a  further  list  of  crimes,  some 
of  which  are  very  curious ; 

"  Denere  cum  UBorer  amuBse,  Bel  tut  despit  e  ublie  ; 

De  gent  reindre  ne  a'aUune,  Dea  hegtoires  n*enquert,  n*en  ot, 

Cum  vetcttfUe  al  eteketker  Ne  cTanciene  gette  tm  mot. 

Set  pur  denen  acunter ;  Marcband  meuz  ke  prince  pert ; 

Aimee  e  chivalerie  K*of  ses  fordeus  feires  quert." 

(w.  4491-4500.) 

The  complaint  against  Harold  for  n^lect  of  historical  study  might 
surely  be  retorted  on  Eadward's  panegyrists  and  his  own  calumni- 
ators. But  there  is  something  very  odd,  something  doubtless  charac> 
teristic  of  the  Sherifis  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  picture  of  the 
King  sitting  ^  like  a  Sheriff"  at  the  exchequer,  counting  over  his 
money.  This  charge  of  avarice  we  shall  come  across  again,  and  it 
perhaps  contdns  a  certain  ground-work  of  truth.  That  is  to  say, 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  times,  especially  after  Eadward's  lavish 
expenditure  on  ecclesiastical  objects,  called  for  a  prudent  economy, 
which  was  sure  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  Harold's  contempt  for  arms  and  chivahry,  which  is  re- 
peated in  an  earlier  and  shorter  revilement  of  him  (w.  4283-4310). 
It  cannot  mean  contempt  of  the  specially  Norman  chivalry,  as  the 
word  is  in  this  very  passage  applied  to  Harold's  own  prowess.  For 
the  poet  goes  on  to  set  forth  Harold's  strength  and  courage  in 
strong  terms,  though  he  adds  that  his  frightful  wickedness  made  his 
"  chivalry  "  of  no  use  to  him. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Knighton's  portrait  of  Harold's  kingly 
government;  here  it  is  in  full  (2339).  Harold  has  just  been 
crowned  by  Ealdred ; 
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**  Iste  devenit  nimis  elatus  et  cupidus  in  CQllectione  auri  et  argrati 
et  thesaurorum,  nee  aliquam  uxarem  ducere  v6l%dtj  aed  yi  oppressit 
filias  baroDum  et  procerum  et  militum  de  regno,  quod  ipd  sgi^ 
ferebant.  Et  de  forestia  suis  tantam  ferocitatem  et  seyeritatem 
ergo  adjaoentes  nobiliores  exercuit,  quod  quamplures  adnihikvit 
et  multos  depauperavit.  Nee  minim,  qoamyia  ex  hia  et  ex  aliis 
nimifl  odiosus  devenit  populis  suis/' 

This  charge  of  cruel  enforcement  of  forest  laws  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  from  William  to  Harold.  It  Yemmds 
one  of  some  of  the  doings  of  Charles  the  First  in  Essex.  It  is  a 
charge  which  Sir  Francis  Falgrave  (Hist  Ang.  Sax.  346}  has  not 
scrupled  to  repeat,  but,  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (i.  362)  truly  sayS) 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it  except  the  assertion  of  this 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  words  in  Italics  I  shall 
have  to  speak  again.  In  those  which  follow  Knighton  might  seem 
to  have  drawn  his  portrait  from  King  John,  and,  to  carry  out  the 
analogy,  as  Lewis  was  then,  so  William  is  now  implored  to  come 
over  to  England  as  a  deliverer. 

^'Et  ideo  pars  Comitum  et  Baronum  adinvicem  conferehant, 
dicentes  non  ipsum  esse  fortunie  deditum,  nee  verum  esse  B^m 
sed  per  intrusionem  erectum,  et  ideo  infaust^  regere  populum  suum. 
Et  mandaverunt  Willielmo  Duci  Normannise,  qui  Bastardua  vocatos 
est,  eo  quod  ante  celebrationem  matrimonii  natus  sit,  ut  in  Angliam 
veniret  eorum  consilio  et  auxilio  jus  regni  prosequutunis,  fecerunt' 
que  ei  fidelem  securitatem  veniendi;  et  consensit."  Immediately 
after  all  this  comes  Florence's  panegyric,  cut  a  little  short,  as  an 
alternative  picture. 

After  these  general  charges  against  Harold,  it  is  only  fight 
to  extract  three  entries  from  Domesday,  all  in  the  same  shiie 
and  page  (Hampshire,  p.  38),  in  which  Harold  is  described 
as  seizing  the  lands  of  two  persons  after  hia  aocesaion  to  the 
Crown. 

''  Leman  tenuit  in  paragio  de  B^  E.  Heraldus  abstulit  ei  quando 
regnum  invasit,  et  misit  in  firmE  su&,  et  adhuc  ibi  est" 

"  Leman  tenuit  de  Ck>dwino  Comite.  Heraldus  quando  regwAai 
abstulit  ei,  et  in  su&  firm&  misit,  et  adhuc  est  ibL  Ipse  Leman  non 
potuit  recedere  quo  voluit" 

^*  Godwin   tenuit  de  B^e  E.  in  paragio,   nee  alicubi  poterat 
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recedere.  Heraldos  abstulit  ei  et  in  firmfi  sufi  miait.  Adhuc 
est  ibi." 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  these  passages  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  charge  of  private  spoliation  which  is  brought 
among  other  charges  against  Harold  in  the  French  Life.  It  is  clear 
that  they  might  be  so  used  by  any  one  who  felt  inclined.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  matter  to 
justify  us  in  condemning  Harold  for  dealings  with  his  own  tenants 
which  may  have  been  perfectly  legal  and  honest.  The  entry  does 
not  even  venture  to  call  the  occupation  *'  unjust,"  as  it  does  with 
regard  to  Harold's  occupations  in  Herefordshire,  and  also  with 
regard  to  many  cases  where  Normans  had  taken  lands  from 
Englishmen  and  from  one  another.  At  any  rate,  if  any  wrong 
was  done  by  Harold,  it  was  not  redressed  by  his  successor.  At 
the  time  of  the  Survey  the  lands  were  held,  not  by  Leman  and 
Godwine  or  by  their  descendants,  but  by  King  William. 

I  can  hardly  think  that  these  entries  are  enough  to  make  us  set 
aside  the  portrait  of  Harold's  government  given  us  by  Florence  in 
favour  of  that  given  by  the  French  Biographer  and  by  Knighton. 
And  I  believe  it  is  the  only  corroborative  evidence  for  that  por- 
trait that  can  be  found.  On  the  use  of  the  word  ^'  regnabat ''  as 
applied  to  Harold,  an  use  unique  in  Domesday,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  another  volume. 


NOTE  H.  p.  54. 

The  Coinagb  op  Harold. 

Too  much  must  not  be  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  word 
PAX  on  the  coins  of  Harold.  The  word  in  various  spellings, 
PAZ,  PACZ,  PAXS,  appears  on  the  coins  of  various  Kings  from 
Cnut  to  Henry  the  First.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  coins  of 
Harold  are  singularly  common,  considering  the  shortness  of  his 
reign,  and  that,  if  I  rightly  understand  my  numismatic  authorities, 
all  his  coins  bear  this  legend,  while  with  the  other  Kings  it  is 
only  occasional,  and  with  some  of  them,  as  with  Cnut,  very  rare. 
I  may  add  that  Harold  seems  to  have  been  the  only  King  who 
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could  always  spell  the  word  right  Ingenious  men  have  pnnled 
themselyes  to  find  out  some  special  allusion  in  the  word,  as,  in 
the  case  of  the  coins  of  Cnut,  to  the  agreement  between  Cnut 
and  Eadmund  for  the  division  of  the  ELingdom,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  coins  of  Eadward  and  Harold,  to  the  agreements  made  at  Uie 
restoration  of  Gk)dwine.  I  do  not  think  that  the  word  in  any  case 
implies  anything  more  than  the  obvious  religious  or  moral  senti- 
ment which  it  expresses.  But  it  is  certainly  striking  to  find  that 
sentiment  so  constantly  expressed  on  the  coins  of  the  King  who, 
above  all  others,  needed  peace,  and  who,  through  the  aggressions 
of  others,  so  utterly  failed  to  find  it 

On  the  whole  matter  see  Ruding*s  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  L 
137-166  (3rd  ed.),  and  vol.  iii.  pi.  26.  I  have  also  to  thank 
Mr.  Leicester  Warren  for  some  private  information  contained  in 
a  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  John  Evans. 

I  am  afraid  of  getting  out  of  my  depth  when  talking  of  either 
coins  or  crowns,  but  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  marked  difference 
between  the  arched  crown  set  with  pearls  which  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Harold  and  the  singular  kind  of  cap  which  is  the  com- 
monest amoDg  the  many  head-pieces  affected  by  Eadward.  (See 
Ruding,  iii.  pi.  25,  and  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  133,  134.)  Is 
it  possible  that  the  monastic  saint  preferred  the  helm  of  the 
warrior,  while  the  hero,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  Uie 
legend  on  the  coin,  chose  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  peacefiil 
ruler  1 


NOTE  I.  p.  58. 

The  Opposition  of  Nobthuxberland  to  Habold's 
Accession. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
one  authority  fills  up  gaps  in  another,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which 
important  facts  sometimes  lurk  in  authorities  which  are  not  of  the 
first  rank.  The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  both  b^m 
their  account  of  the  year  1066  with  Harold's  coming  from  Yoric 
to  Westminster  for  the  Easter  Festival  ("On  ]>issum  geare  com 
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Harold  cyng  of  Eoforwic  to  Westmjnstre  to  ]iain  Eastran").  There 
ia  not  a  word  about  his  going  to  York  or  about  the  cause  that 
took  him  there.  This  we  learn  only  from  the  account  in  William 
of  Malmesbury's  Life  of  Wulfstan  (AngL  Sacr.  ii.  253),  which  we 
thus  see  that  we  can  fully  trust  for  the  main  outline  of  the  story. 
The  jealousy  of  the  North  against  the  South  is  admirably  de- 
scribed; only  the  narrative  is  confused  by  a  notion  that  Tostig 
had  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  William  of  Malmesbury 
seems  never  to  have  fully  made  up  his  mind  where  Tostig  was  at 
the  time  of  Harold's  acces9ion«  His  account  of  the  whole  business 
ruDS  thus ; 

'*  Quinto  anno  coUati  Wlstano  Episcopate  Rex  Edwardus  feito 
functus  ingens  seminarium  discordi®  reliquit  Anglise ;  hinc  Haroldo, 
inde  Willelmo  Comite  Normanniae,  legitimo  earn  jure  clamantibus. 
£t  tunc  quidem  Haraldus,  yel  favore  impetratft  vel  tI  extortd 
coron&,  regnum  paullb  minus  totum  obtinuit.  Soli  Northamhumbri 
magnum  et  gentile  tumentes  interim  parere  distulere,  Aquilonalem 
cervicositatem  Australi,  ut  dictitabant,  moUitiei  subjugare  non  dig- 
nati.  Animabat  eos  ad  tyrannidem,  et  iosolentiA  suE  ingentes 
eorum  alebat  spiritus,  Tostinus  ejusdem  Regis  frater,  nee  forti- 
tudine  degener,  si  ardens  ingenium  tranquillis  studiis  applicare 
maluisset.  Qui  postmodum  in  e&dem  provincid  cum  Haraldo 
Rege  Noreganorum,  quem  in  suffiragium  adsciverat,  csbsus  pcenas 
inconsultaB  animositatis  pependit.  Sed  hsec  posteriiis.  Tunc  verd 
Haraldus  eo  profecturus,  ut  contumaciam  eorum  lenioribus  curaret 
remediis,  quandoquidem  ferro  frangere  consilium  non  erat,  sanc- 
tum virum  secum  adduxit.  Sic  enim  fama  sanctitatis  ejus  etiam 
ad  abditissimas  penetraverat  gentes,  ut  nullam  non  arrogantiam 
molliturus  crederetur.  Nee  verb  citra  opinionem  rei  fuit  eventus. 
Namque  illi  populi  ferro  indomabiles,  semper  quiddam  magnum 
a  proavis  spirantes^  pro  reverentii  in  jura  Haraldi  facile  con- 
cesserunt.  Et  profectb  perseverSssent,  nisi  eos  Tostinus,  ut  dixi, 
averteret." 

This  piece  of  history  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  it  also 
helps  us  Uj  the  origin  of  a  misrepresentation.  We  have  seen 
Orderic  (see  above,  p.  603)  asserting  that  part  of  the  English 
nation  never  submitted  to  Harold  at  all,  while  the  rest  submitted 
only  unwillingly.  This  misstatement  is  clearly  an  exaggeration 
of  the  fact  that  Northumberlitnd  did  for  a  short  time  refuse  to 
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acknowledge  him.  This  same  fact  maj  quite  possibly  be  at  the 
bottom  of  those  other  stories  about  Harold's  oppression  and  tyranny 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  many.  Orderic  goes  on  to  tell  us  (492  C) 
that,  though  some  powerful  men  (^'  potentiorum  nonnulli  **)  refused 
obedience,  yet  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  zealous  partizans  of  their 
brother-in-law  (''Eduuinus  verb  et  Morcarus  Comites,  filii  Algari 
prsecipui  Consulis,  Heraldo  familiaritate  adhseserunty  eumque  jurare 
toto  conamine  nisi  sunt,  e5  quod  ipse  Edgivam  sororem  eorum 
uxorem  habebat").  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  openly 
concerned  in  the  resistance  of  Northumberland,  though  one  cer- 
tainly is  inclined  to  put  their  names  for  the  name  of  Tostig  in 
William  of  Malmesbury's  account ;  but  we  know  how  they  acted 
before  the  year  was  out. 

It  is  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  of  Orderic  that 
Sir  Francis  Falgrave  ventured  to  write  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  362); 
''Some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions  never  seem  to 
have  submitted  to  Harold.  In  others  a  sullen  obedience  was 
extorted  from  the  people,  merely  because  they  had  not  power 
enough  to  raise  any  other  king  to  the  throne."  In  the  page 
before  he  had  said,  ''  If  our  authorities  are  correct^  Stigand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  but  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope, 
was  the  only  prelate  who  acknowledged  his  authority."  Now, 
unless  Sir  Francis  merely  meant  that  Harold  never  received  the 
homage  of  Malcolm,  the  only  ground  for  saying  that  any  part  ci 
''the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions"  refused  to  acknowledge  Harold  is 
the  story  of  the  resistance  of  Northumberland  ^ven  by  WiUiain 
of  Malmesbury.  But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  story  that  the 
resistance  of  Northumberland  was  peaceably  overcome  by  Harold 
with  the  help  of  Saint  Wulfstan.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  all 
the  Prelates  except  Stigand  refusing  to  acknowledge  Harold's 
authority,  the  holiest  IVelate  of  the  time  appears  as  Harold's 
most  zealous  partisan.  The  two  parts  of  the  story  hang  in- 
separably together.  If  we  believe  that  part  of  England  for 
a  whil^  refused  allegiance  to  Harold,  we  must  also  believe 
that  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester  was  his  most  loyal  sub- 
ject 

I  should  not  have  enlarged  on  any  faults  in  a  work  of  Sir 
Francis  Falgrave,  written  thirty  years  before  his  death,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  latest  lights  of  that  great  scholar, 
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if  the  worst  portions  of  his  early  work  had  not  been  so  injudiciously 
reprinted  as  stop-gaps  between  the  fragments  of  that  later  work 
of  his  which  every  student  of  these  times  ought  to  have  beside 
him. 


NOTE  K.  pp.  67,  640. 
The  Political  Position  op  the  Ladt  Eadotth. 

I  AM  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  Eadgyth  in  any  English 
writer  between  the  death  of  Eadward  and  her  own  death  (Chronn. 
Wig.  Petrib.  1076 ;  Fl.  Wig.  1074).  The  accounts  of  the  latter 
event  however  show  that  Winchester  was  her  dwelling-place,  and 
that  she  was  in  high  honour  with  William. 

I  am  now  more  inclined  than  I  was  in  voL  i.  p.  334  to  look  on 
Winchester  as  the  actual  moming-gifb,  first  of  Emma  and  then 
(by  reversion  or  by  the  despoiling  of  Emma)  of  Eadgyth.  It  is 
plain  that  the  city  was  the  usual  dwelling-place  of  each  of  the 
widowed  Ladies  in  her  widowhood.  That  Winchester  was  the 
morning-gift  of  Eadgyth  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Quy  of  Amiens 
(see  above,  p.  541). 

There  are  several  indications  that  Eadgyth  was  not  thoroughly 
loyal  towards  England.  The  only  direct  statements  to  that  effect 
are  certainly  to  be  found  only  in  very  suspicious  sources,  but, 
weighing  one  thing  with  another,  they  seem  not  to  be  wholly 
without  probability.  William  of  Poitiers,  in  the  midst  of  his 
savage  abuse  of  Harold  (126),  adds,  ''  Qermana  quoque,  illi  morihus 
ahsimiUvma,  quum  armis  non  valeret,  votis  inpugnabat  et  consilio. 
....  Yoluit  autem  virilis  prudential  femiwiy  intelligens  honesta 
quselibet  et  vit&  colens,  Willelmum  Anglis  dominari."  So  the  Hyde 
writer  (290)  says  distinctly,  ^'Haroldus,  defoncto  Edwardo,  moz 
regnum  Anglorum,  contradicente  Edithd  BeginS  sorore  suit,  usurpa- 
vit"  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  writer  of  the  French 
Life  means  when  he  says  (4075)  that  Harold 

"Pur  la  reine  Edith  sa  saer 
Fa  cremuz  e  amez  de  cuer." 

When  we  remember  Eadgyth's  preference  for  Tostig  and  her 
alleged  complicity  in  one  of  his  worst  crimes,  we  may  perhaps 
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think  it  quite  possible  that  she  was  no  loyal  subject  of  Harold. 
We  may  even  be  led  to  see  a  special  meaning  in  the  earnest  request 
made  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed,  that  she  should  lose  nothing 
of  her  rights  and  honours  (see  above,  p.  15).  And,  when  Tostig 
had  Mien,  it  is  even  possible  that  she  may  have  looked  to  WiUiam 
as  being  in  some  sort  his  avenger.  She  may  also,  at  an  earlier  time, 
have  fallen  under  the  baneful  fascination  of  her  husband's  foreign 
favourites.  And  the  Norman  account,  strange  as  it  sounds,  derives 
a  certain  corroboration  from  its  veiy  strangeness.  It  is  the  sort 
of  thing  which  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to  think  of,  if  there 
had  not  been  some  real  ground-work  for  it.  And  the  honour 
shown  to  her  by  William,  and  the  respect  with  which  she  is 
always  treated  by  Norman  writers,  are  in  themselves  suspicious. 
It  was  of  course  the  obvious  policy  of  William,  representing  him- 
self as  he  did  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Eadward,  to  show  eveiy 
respect  to  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  But  when  we  remember 
that  that  widow  was  also  the  sister  of  Harold,  it  is  hardly  honour- 
able to  her  that  William  was  able  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  this 
kind.  The  other  female  members  of  her  family  found  that  Eng- 
land under  William  was  no  place  for  them.  But  while  her  mother, 
her  sister,  her  nieces,  were  all  in  banishment,  Eadgyth  sat  quietly 
at  Winchester  in  all  the  honours  of  the  Old  Lady.  In  &ct  her 
character  is  a  riddle  from  beginning  to  end,  and  her  relations  to 
her  brothers  are  almost  as  mysterious  as  her  relations  to  her 
husband. 


NOTE  L.  p.  68. 

The  Affaibs  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of 
Harold's  Accession. 

There  are  several  points  worth  notice  in  the  condition  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of  Harold's  election  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  speak  of  in  the  same  place. 

Abbot  Wulfric,  according  to  the  Ely  histoiy  (ii.  36),  was  ap- 
pointed by  Eadward  in  the  year  1045,  ^^^  ^^  ^  described  as  being 
the  King's  kinsman.  ''Bex  Edwardus  Wlfricum  cognatum  suum 
Abbatem  ad  jam  dictum  co^nobium  apud  Wintoniam  assumpsit, 
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ibiqiie  a  Stigando  Dorobernensi  Archiepiscopo  benedici  feat,  tertio 
Begni  sui  anno,  ab  Incarnatione  verb  Domini  millesimo  quadra- 
gesimo  quinto."  The  writ  then  follows,  which  is  also  printed  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  236,  addressed,  according  to  a  common  form,  to  the 
Bishops,  Earls,  Sheriffs,  and  Thegns  generally  of  eveiy  shire  where 
the  Abbey  had  lands.  The  Abbotship  is  given  by  the  King^s  grant 
just  like  a  Bishoprick  ("  Ic  k/)>e  e6w  )>8et  ic  babe  geunnen  WlfHce 
^t  Abbotrice  in  Hely  on  eallen  )>ingen"  &c.). 

This  appointment  made  at  Winchester  would  probably  be  made 
in  the  Easter  Gem6t  of  1044,  perhaps  about  the  time  when  Abbot 
Siward  was  appointed  Coadjutor-Archbishop  to  Eadsige  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  68).  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  difficulty.  That 
Stigand  should  be  called  Archbishop  before  his  time  by  a  writer 
living  long  after  is  not  wonderful  But  one  does  not  see  how  he 
came  to  be  perf(»rming  aih  episcopal  act  over  an  Abbot  whose 
church  was  not  in  either  of  his  successive  dioceses,  and  at  a  time 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  72)  when  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  diocese  at  all.  There  is  also  something  puzzling  in 
the  description  of  Wulfric,  as  of  several  other  persons,  as  King 
£adward*s  kinsman.  We  have  seen  Earl  Odda  so  described  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  160),  and  Bishop  Rudolf  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  120),  and  we 
also  find  the  same  name  given  to  no  less  a  person  than  Saint 
Eadmund  of  East  Anglia  himself.  See  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  225,  226. 
Was  Wulfiric  one  of  the  house  of  iEthelwine,  and  was  that  house 
looked  on  as  connected  with  Eadward  through  the  first  marriage 
of  his  grandmother  iElfthryth  ? 

I  infer  that  Wulfiric  died  shortly  before  the  death  of  Eadward 
firom  the  words  ''mortuo  nuper  Wlfirico  patre*'  in  Hist.  Elien.  ii. 
43.  The  historian  gives  two  accounts  of  the  appointment  of  Thur- 
Stan.  In  the  second,  in  c.  43,  he  merely  says  that  Harold  "  mox 
aocepto  regno  Turstanum  in  Ely,  mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico  patre, 
ejusdem  monasterii  constituit  Abbatem,  virum  probatss  virtutis  et 
abstinentise,  Anglieb  et  Latin^  sufficienter  a  puero  ipso  in  loco 
edoctum.'*  The  earlier  account  in  c.  41  runs  thus ;  "Post  decessum 
vero  Abbatis  Wlfrici,  Stigandus  DorobemioB  Archiepiscopus^  Ab- 
batiam  de  Ely,  sed  et  episcopatus  atque  abbatias  sibi  assumpsit 
plurimaSy  et  gratis  utriusque  Domini  sui,  Edwardi  scilicet  et 
Haroldi  Begum,  eas  propriis  pastoribus  viduatas  quamdiu  voluit 
in  su^  manu  tenuity  et  quibus  voluit  personis  conferebat.     Nam 
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Wintoniensem,  Olastoniensem,  Sancti  Albani,  et  Sancti  Angastini, 
et  Elyensem  ante  Turstanum  Abbatem,  abbatias  in  manu  8U&  reoe- 
perat)  et  velut  proprias  possidebat.  Ipso  quoque  suggereute, 
HarolduB,  qui  regni  sceptra  tenebat^  ipsum  Turstanum  ab  eodem 
Stigando  benedici  fecit" 

With  this  benediction  of  Thurstan  by  Stigand  we  may  compare 
the  benediction  of  ^theUige  by  Stigand  in  1061  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  454). 
Compare  also  iEthelsige's  pluralities  at  Canterbury  and  Ramsey 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  455),  and  the  strange  story  about  Stigand  himself 
holding  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  638).  Compare  also 
the  case  of  Ealdred  at  Winchcombe  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  362),  and  the  vast 
pluralities  of  Abbot  Leofric  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  349).  Nevertheless  I 
conceive  that  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  as  to 
Stigand's  pluralities.  The  Abbey  of  Winchester,  meaning  seemingly 
the  New  Minster,  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  bbhoprick. 
We  know  the  succession  of  Abbots  of  New  Minster  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  644),  among  whom  Stigand  does  not  occur,  and  of  Saint  Swith- 
hun's  he  was  necessarily  Abbot  as  Bishop  of  Winchester.  And 
if  Stigand  ever  held  any  of  the  other  abbeys  spoken  of,  it  must 
have  been  for  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have  seen  the  r^ular 
succession  of  abbots  at  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  iL  p.  361),  and  also 
at  Saint  Augustine's  in  the  person  of  iEthelsige,  mentioned  just 
above  as  blessed  by  Stigand  himself.  Neither  do  I  find  any 
mention  of  an  incumbency  of  Stigand  in  the  local  history  of 
Saint  Alban's. 

The  detention  by  Stigand  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Abbey  is 
asserted  in  the  local  histoiy,  ii.  41 ;  "Stigandus,  quamvis  substi- 
tute illic  Abbate,  caussas  ecclesiie  agebat^  sed  quasdam  illius  opti- 
mas  possession^,  sicut  Liber  Terrarum  insinuat,  ad  maximum  lod 
dispendium  retinuit."  The  reference  to  the  "Liber  Terrarum," 
the  local  Domesday,  should  be  noticed.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  is  meant  by  "caussas  ecclesiBB  agebat,"  unless  it  be  that 
Stigand,  while  robbing  the  house  himself,  defended  it  against  other 
people. 

The  charge  here  brought  against  Stigand  is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  also  brought  against  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Bishop 
-ZElfweard.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  467,  551.  But  there  is  an  entry 
in  Domesday  which  may  perhaps  suggest  another  view  of  his 
conduct.     In  fol.  40  b  we  read  of  certain  lands  in  Hampshire 
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which  '^  Abbatia  de  Ely  tenuit  de  Stigando  Archiepiscopo  T.  R.  E.,*' 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  belonged  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. Is  it  not  possible  that  these  were  the  lands  in  question, 
and  that  Stigand's  appropriation  of  them  was  simply  the  resump- 
tion of  a  lease  1 

The  Abbey  of  Ely  had  at  this  time  a  somewhat  remarkable  inmate. 
This  was  one  Osmund,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in  Sweden,  remind- 
ing one  of  Eadward's  kinsman  Rudolf,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in 
Norway,  and  wliom  Eadward  quartered  on  the  monks  of  Abingdon 
(see  vol  ii.  p.  i6o).  The  Ely  historian  (ii.  42)  speaks  of  Osmund 
with  great  reverence,  but  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  14)  calls  him 
*' acephalus''  and  "girovagus,"  and  charges  him  with  teaching 
false  doctrine.  He  seems  to  have  tried  to  set  himself  up  as  an 
independent  Metropolitan  of  Sweden  in  opposition  to  the  see  of 
Hamburg.  Refused  consecration  at  Rome,  he  obtained  it  "  a  quo- 
dam  Folaniffi  Archiepiscopo,*'  that  is,  it  would  seem,  from  Stephen, 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen  from  1038  to  1059.  He  came  back  to 
Sweden,  professing  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  Pope  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Sweden.  When  Papal  Legates,  members  of  the  church  of 
Bremen,  came  to  complain,  he  wrought  so  upon  King  Emund  and 
the  Swedish  people,  that  the  Legates  were  sent  away  as  not  having 
proper  credentiJEds  ('' Solitis  populum  Regemque  impulit  dolis, 
ut  legati  repellerentur,  quasi  non  habentes  sigillum  Apostolici"). 
At  last  (Adam,  iii  70)  the  famous  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg (1043-107  2),  the  early  guardian  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  held 
a  visitation  of  Scandinavia  by  authority  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Second,  and  quietly  removed  ("dimisit  hilaris")  several  irregularly 
ordained  Bishops,  including  Osmund.  This  must  have  been  between 
1 06 1  and  1065.  Osmund  came  to  England  and  won  great  favour 
with  Eadward  and  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  land,  but,  charmed 
with  the  piety  of  the  monks  of  Ely  and  their  Abbot,  he  retired  to 
their  house,  joined  their  brotherhood,  and  discharged  episcopal 
functions  among  them — an  early  case,  like  that  of  Rudolf,  of  a 
Bishop  in  partUms.  He  died  in  Thurstan's  time,  and  was  buried 
at  Ely  and  afterwards  translated. 
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NOTE  M.  p,  72. 
The  Comet  of  1066. 

This  comet  evidently  made  the  deepest  impression  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  in  nearly  every  chronicle  everywhere, 
and  it  is  very  generally,  even  by  men  who  have  no  special  con- 
nexion either  with  England  or  with  Normandy,  accepted  as  a 
presage  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  Our  usual  English  and 
Norman  authorities  record  it  also ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  collect 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  entries  in  the  annals  of  more  dis- 
tant countries.  I  will  give  some  specimens  from  the  writers  of 
Germany,  of  Southern  Qaul,  and  of  Italy. 

The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Andrew  at  Cambray  (Pertz,  vii.  537) 
has  a  most  remarkable  entry ; 

*^  De  hello  in  Anglii  facto.  Anno  autem  Dei  Christi  1066  ad 
occidentalem  plagam  unus  ex  cometis  admodtim  visu  terribilis, 
crinitos  radios  velut  flammigeras  hastas  emittens,  vespere  solem 
sequens  per  octodecim  dies  apparuit.  Quod  genus  sideris  qnbd 
erunt  bella  aut  famem  aut  pestilentiam  portendere  solet  Hoc 
regni  etiam  mutationem  ipst  su&  apparitione  prsesignavit  Nam 
Wilelmus  Normannorum  Comes,  parati  non  parvd  classe,  aasumptS 
magn^  militi&,  mare  pertransiit." 

A  short  narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  England  follows.  So  the 
Chronicle  of  Ekkehard  (vi.  199)  also  directly  connects  the  comet 
with  William's  expedition,  of  the  results  of  which  it  gives  a  very 
exaggerated  account  j 

<*  A.D.  1066.  Cometes  per  totum  orbem  diu  apparuit  Eodem 
anno  AngM  per  Willihelmum  Nortmannicum  miserabiliter  afflictd 
tandemque  subactd,  ipse  Bex  ejus  effectus  est.  Qui  mox  omnes 
pen^  regni  ejusdem  prsesules  exsilio,  nobiles  verb  morti,  destinavit, 
mediocres  autem  suis  militibus  in  servitutem,  uxores  indigenarum 
universorum  advenis  in  matrimonium  subjugavit." 

Abbot  Hugh's  Chronicle  of  Verdun  (Labb^,  i.  194)  says,  "Mil- 
lesimo  quoque  lxv.  anno,  Ind.  iii.  Stella  quae  cometes  dicitur  ap* 
paruit,  et  eodem  anno  Etuuardus  Angl.  Bex  obiit"  (See  the  rest 
of  the  passage  in  p.  603.) 

Still  more  distinct  is  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  James  at  LQttich 
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(Pertz,  ztL  639;  Bouquet,  zi.  294);  '^Cometes  apparuit,  qu» 
bellum  Angliffi  portendit,  quam  Guillelmus  Normannorum  Comes, 
ipsi  cum  Hege  suo  Hero  [sic]  graTissimd  casde  mulctat^  yi  mill- 
tari  conipuit,  r^[numque  victor  obtinuit." 

Adam  of  Bremen  we  have  almost  learned  to  look  on  as  a  writer 
ScandinaTian  rather  than  German.  He  (iii.  50,  51)  connects  the 
comet  with  English  affikirs,  but  he  does  not  give  them  the  pre- 
cedence. He  first  mentions  the  death  of  Godescalc  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  650)  and  other  events  nearer  home,  and  then  adds, 

"  Et,  nisi  f&llor,  haec  mala  nobis  ventura  significavit  ille  horribilis 
cometa  qui  isto  apparuit  anno  circa  dies  paschie.  Eodem  quoque 
tempore  clades  ilia  memorabilis  in  Anglid  facta  est,  cujus  magni- 
tudo,  et  quod  Anglia  Danis  ex  antiquo  subjecta  est,  summam  nos 
eventuum  prseterire  non  sinit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  that  short  sketch  of  English  affairs,  from 
which  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  quote  piecemeal. 

Other  German  accounts  which  connect  the  comet  with  England 
will  be  found  in  the  Annales  Blandinienses  (Pertz,  v.  26),  in  the 
Annales  Formoselenses  (v.  36),  in  the  Chronicle  of  Conrad  of 
Ursperg  (p.  ccxxxiii.),  and  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559),  whose 
curious  account  of  this  year  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote. 
See  also  Sigebert  (vi.  361)  and  the  Saxon  Annalist  (vi.  694),  who 
oddlj  describes  William  as  ''filius  illius  Roberti  quem  Ricardus 
Comes  Nortmannorum  ex  sorore  Knut  Regis  Danorum  genuerat." 

To  these  German  writers  I  may  add  the  Pole  Dlugoss,  the 
latest  in  time  and  also  the  most  distant  from  England.  He  tells 
UB  (i.  260,  ed.  Leipzig,  T711);  ''Cometes  Stella  in  occidentem 
£Bu;em  dirigens  apparuit,  plura  mala  quibus  et  Almanise  et  Britan- 
nisB  r^ones  afflictie  fuerunt  designans.  In  Britannia,  qusB  nunc 
Anglia  dicitur.  Rex  Eraldus  occiditur,  et  in  Almani&  prindpes 
variis  csedibus  in  se  debacchantur." 

Of  German  writers  who  do  not  connect  the  comet  with  England 
I  may  mention  Berthold  (Pertz,  v.  273)  and  Bemold  (v.  428).  But 
the  most  remarkable  entry  is  that  of  Lambert  (1066),  who  con- 
nects the  comet  with  English  affiurs,  but  looks  on  it  as  presaging, 
not  Senlac,  but  Stamfordbridge ; 

''  In  festis  paschalibus  per  quatuordecim  ferh  noctes  continuas 
cometa  apparebat.  Quo  in  tempore  atrox  et  lacrimabile  nimis 
proolium  &ctum  est  in  partibus  Aquilonis,  in  quo  Rex  Anglic 
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Baxonum  tres  Beges  cum  infinito  eorum  ezercitu  usque  ad  inter- 
necionem  delevit"    (On  these  three  Kings  see  Note  OC.) 

Taming  to  Southern  Gaul,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius 
(Labb^,  ii.  211)  not  only  connects  the  comet  with  England,  but 
ventures  to  give  a  rash  judgement  in  a  matter  of  English  con- 
stitutional Law.  **  1066.  Stella  cometes  apparuit.  Willermus 
Comes,  filius  Boberti  supradicti  Comitis  NormannisB,  transiens 
mare  conflixit  cum  Airaudo,  pseudo-Rege  Anglorum,  quern  deyicit 
cum  ipsi  gente,  et  terram  eamdem  in  suam  ditionem  reoepit" 
Another  Aquitanian  Chronicler,  William  Qodelly  is  less  certain 
about  the  matter  (Bouquet,  zi.  284).  ''  Hoc  anno  cometes  apparuit 
in  yigilid  Sancti  Marci,  significans  /arUuse  abundantiam  efiusi 
Ohristiani  sanguinis  quam  terra  in  regno  Anglorum  absorbuit** 
See  also  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Benignus  at  Dijon  (Perte,  ▼.  42), 
and  that  of  the  Campanlan  Chalons  (Labb^,  L  296).  The  Bhdms 
Chronicle  (Labb^  i.  360)  throws  its  notice  of  the  year  into  two 
hexameters,  which  appear  in  a  great  number  of  forms ; 

"  Sezagenus  erat  seztiu  miUeamus  annus, 
Quum  pereunt  Angli  stellft  monstrante  oometft.'* 

Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  on  William  (Duchesne,  Ber.  Franc  iv. 
257),  has  quite  a  different  couplet.     William  is  one 

"Indioe  qui  coalo,  qui  prsBBagante  comets 
Anglos  innmueris  stragibus  obtinnit.* 

Qetting  nearer  our  usual  beat,  the  Breton  Chronicle  of  Quim- 
perl^  on  the  one  hand  (Bouquet,  xi.  372),  and  the  Chronicle 
of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer  (Pertz,  v.  65)  on  the  other,  both  bring 
in  the  mention  of  English  affairs,  though  the  Breton  writer  mixes 
them  up  with  things  which  to  him  were  nearer  home.  Lastly,  one 
of  the  Angevin  Chronicles  (Labb^  L  288)  looks  on  the  comet  as  the 
sign  of  many  woes  to  many  nations.  The  Conquest  of  England 
comes  first,  but  events  which  more  immediately  touched  Anjou 
had  also  something  to  do  with  it.  *^  In  hoc  anno  apparuit  cometa 
terribilis,  multarum  calamitatum  in  sequentibus  annis  subso- 
quutarum,  ut  post  patuit,  portentrix.  Nam  in  ipso  anno  Comes 
NormaDuorum  Quillelmus  Anglorum  regnum  magno  periculo 
aggressus  impugnare,  hello  publico  magn&  et  miserabili  ciede 
eruento  expugnavit^  atque  in  Begem  levatus  coronari  se  fedt" 
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He  then  goes  od  to  speak  of  Conan's  invasion  of  Anjou  and  his 
death,  and  of  the  wars  between  the  brother  Counts  (koSrej  and  Falk. 

Of  the  Italian  chronicles  I  have  already  quoted  one,  the  Annals 
of  Beneventum  (see  p.  71).  The  Annales  Cavenses  (Pertz,  iii.  180) 
connect  the  comet  only  with  local  a&irs.  But  at  Bari  the 
Norman  name  was  more  familiar,  and  Lupus  Protospatarius 
(Fertz,  y.  59)  recorded  William's  victory,  though  he  did  not  know 
his  name.  ^  1067.  Et  hoc  anno  apparuit  Stella  cometes,  et  Comes 
Normannus  Bobertus  fedt  helium  cum  Araldo  B^e  Anglorum, 
et  vicit  Bobertus,  qui  et  factus  est  Bex  super  gentem  Anglorum." 

All  our  usual  authorities  record  the  appearance,  and  aU,  I  think, 
in  its  proper  chronological  oitier,  except  William  of  Poitiers,  who 
brings  it  in  afterwards  (139)  at  the  end  of  his  apostrophe  against 
Harold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  the  number  of  days  during  which 
the  comet  was  visible  are  remarkable,  tod  I  must  leave  it  to 
astronomers  to  reconcile  them.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  time  of  thirty  days,  spoken  of  in  two  chronicles  only,  one  of 
which  seems  evidently  to  copy  from  the  other,  must  be  an  exag- 
geration«  The  fourteen  days  of  Wace  (11463)  and  the  fifteen  of 
William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  31)  and  Benoit  (36778)  doubtless  mean 
the  same  thing,  according  to  the  usual  French  idiom.  And,  as  the 
Mwn  days  of  the  English  Chronicles  and  Sigebert  (vi.  301)  would, 
according  to  the  same  idiom,  be  eighty  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
eighteen  days  of  the  Cambray  annalist  are  owing  to  a  confusion 
between  the  two  accounts.  If  so,  we  have  only  two  statements, 
one  of  a  week,  the  other  of  a  fortnight.  The  latter  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Lambert  and  of  William  of  Jumidges;  the  French 
metrical  writers  simply  follow  William. 

Some  notice  of  this  comet  will  be  found  in  Chambers'  Descrip- 
tive Astronomy,  pp.  281-3,  for  sending  me  to  which,  and  for  some 
other  hints,  I  have  to  thank  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith.  It  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  called  HaUe/s  Comet,  which  has  since  ap- 
peared in  1145,  I3«3>  130'?  >378|  1456,  iSZh  1682,  1759,  and 
1835.  The  appearance  in  Z145  is  mentioned  in  the  Angevin 
Chronicle  in  Labb^,  L  277,  and  in  the  Tewkesbury  Annals  for  1144 
(Luard,  Ann.  Mon.  L  46),  where  it  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
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Stephen's  wars.  The  appearance  of  1223  is  mentioned  in  Ae 
Rouen  Chronicle  (Labb^,  L  374)  under  1222  ;  "  Hoc  anno  Tisa  est 
Stella  drcum  occasum  solis  Decembrilis,  primse  magmtudinia, 
ardens  velut  &cula,  radios  sursum  erigens,  et  in  acutum  velnt  in 
conum  colligens  terrsa  yidna  yidebatur,  quod  aliquod  prodigium 
portendere  ferebatur.  Hanc  dicebant  esse  oometam."  It  must 
also  have  appeared  in  912  and  989,  but  I  do  not  find  those 
appearances  mentioned  in  our  Chronicles,  though  comets  are 
mentioned  in  905  or  906,  975,  and  995. 

Dr.  Bruce  (p.  86)  quotes  Mr.  Hinde  for  the  fact,  which  was  also 
mentioned  to  me  bj  Professor  Smith,  that  the  comet  of  1066  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.  Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that  thej 
also  mention  its  appearance  in  1378 — a  year,  by  the  way,  quite 
memorable  enough  for  any  comet.  *'  It  was  equal  to  the  full  moon  in 
size,  and  its  train,  at  first  small,  increased  to  a  wonderful  length.'* 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  group  in  the  Tapestry  which 
immediately  follows  the  representation  of  the  comet  itself  repre- 
sents Harold  as  hearing  of  its  appearance  and  its  interpretation. 
I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Flanchd  (p.  147)  and  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  87) 
that  Harold  is  receiving  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Tostig  or  of 
anything  else.  There  is  no  mention  of  Tostig  or  his  invasion 
throughout  the  Tapestry,  with  whose  subject  they  had  indeed  only 
an  indirect  connexion.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  an  incidental  and 
most  obscure  reference  to  Tostig's  invasion  should  lurk  in  a  part 
of  the  Tapestiy  so  completely  inappropriate  both  as  to  time  and 
subject.  Nor  can  the  figure  speaking  to  the  King  represent 
William's  ambassador  or  any  one  directly  connected  with  William. 
The  story  of  William's  expedition  begins  from  the  veiy  beginning 
in  the  next  compartment,  where  the  ship  takes  the  news  of  Harold's 
accession  to  Normandy.  The  present  group  ends  the  story  of 
Eadward's  death  and  Harold's  accession.  It  follows  inunediately 
on  the  Comet,  and  it  seems  connected  with  it.  The  speaker  is 
surely  the  interpreter  of  the  sign,  and  that  interpreter  a  fuumg  joaxwr, 
a  Ealchas  or  a  Micaiah.  It  is  quite  possible  that  what  Dr.  Bruce 
calls  "  the  dreamy-like  flotilla"  in  the  border  may  be  meant  darkly 
to  set  forth  the  nature  of  his  interpretation,  and  so  to  act  as  a 
connecting  link  between  this  compartment  and  that  which  comes 
next  after  it. 
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NOTE  N.  p.  80. 
Thb  Ma&biage  of  William  axd  Matilda. 

That  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  was  forbidden  by  Papal 
authority,  and  that  the  Papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  did  not 
issue  till  some  years  after  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated,  are 
&ct8  which  have  long  been  known.  But  the  remarkable  paper  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  1846  to  the  Archaeological  Journal 
(iiL  i)  threw  a  new  light  on  the  whole  matter.  The  essay,  like  all 
Mr.  8tapleton*8  writings,  is  brimful  of  curious  learning,  but,  as  usual, 
his  power  of  arranging  and  making  use  of  his  facts  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  diligence  and  acuteness  in  bringing  them  together. 

Mr.  Stapleton's  propositions,  as  far  as  I  can  disentangle  them, 
are  three; 

First,  That  Matilda,  before  her  marriage  with  William,  was 
mother  of  two  children,  Qerbod  and  Qundrada,  whose  father  was 
Gerbod,  known  as  the  Advocate  of  Saint  Bertin. 

Secondly,  That  the  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  marriage  of 
William  and  Matilda  was  not  owing — ^at  least  not  whoUy  owing — ^to 
any  consanguinity  or  affinity  between  them,  but  to  the  fact  that  Ma- 
tilda, at  the  time  of  William's  courtship,  had  a  husband  still  living. 

Thirdly,  That  the  delay  in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  was 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 

Of  these  three  propositions  Mr.  Stapleton  has,  I  think,  con- 
vincingly made  out  the  first ;  the  second  and  third  I  cannot  accept. 

That  Gundrada,  the  wife  of  Earl  William  of  Warren,  was  the 
daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of  King  William,  is 
manifest  from  the  language  employed  by  Earl  William  in  his  grant 
to  the  Priory  of  Lewes  (Stapleton,  Arch.  Joum.  iii.  2 1 ;  Monasticon, 
V.  1 2).     He  makes  his  gifts 

'*  Pro  salute  animae  mesa  et  anim®  GundradsB  uxoris  mesB  et  pro 
animd  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regis,  qui  me  in  Angliam  terram 
adduzit,  et  per  cujus  licentiam  monachos  venire  fed,  et  qui  meam 
priorem  donationem  confirmavit,  et  pro  salute  domince  mem 
MaUldis  Regince,  matrU  uxoris  mecBy  et  pro  salute  domini  mei 
Willelmi  Begis,  filii  sui,  post  cujus  adventum  in  Anglicam  banc 
cartam  feci,  et  qui  me  Gomitem  Surreise  fecit." 
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It  IB  utterly  inoonoeivable  that  Earl  William  would  have  uaed 
this  language,  if  King  William  bad  been  the  father  of  his  wife.  In 
such  a  case  he  would  have  described  his  wife  as  the  daughter  of 
King  William.  He  would  never  have  drawn  the  pointed  db- 
tinction  which  he  does  draw  between  Matilda  his  lady,  the  mother 
of  his  wife,  and  William  his  lord,  who  has  done  for  him  such  and 
such  &vours.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  earlier  charter  of 
King  William  himself  to  the  same  Prioiy,  which  is  granted, 
according  to  the  text  in  the  Monasticon  (v.  13), 

''Fro  animd  domini  et  antecessoris  mei  Begis  Eduuardi,  et  pro 
animd  patris  mei  Comitis  Botberti,  et  pro  me&  ipsius  axdmS  et 
uxoris  mesB  Matildis  Reginse,  et  filiorum  atque  successorum  noa- 
trorom,  et  pro  animd  Guillelmi  de  Warrenn&  et  uxoris  bosb 
Gondradas^uB  mece  et  heredum  suorom." 

Here  William,  according  to  the  received  text,  certainly  callB  Gun- 
drada  his  daughter.  But  the  manuscript  is  said  to  be  nearly  illegible^ 
and  the  reading  to  be  very  doubtful..  Mr.  Stapleton  (p.  2)  for  the 
words  after  ''  Gondradie ''  silently  reads  ''pro  me  etheredibus  meis." 
Mrs.  Green  (i.  72)  mentions  that  the  words  ''filiie  mete"  are  clearly 
in  a  different  and  later  hand.  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  in 
an  article  in  the  Archa&ologia  (xxxii.  p.  108),  written  expressly  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  but  he  argues  that  the  insertion  represents 
the  true  reading,  and  objects  to  Mr.  Stapleton's  reading  on  other 
grounds.  But  it  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Blaauw's  text,  if  genuine,  does 
not  upset  Mr.  Stapleton's  position.  The  words  "  filiie  mese,"  taken 
by  themselves,  would  of  course  prove  the  person  spoken  of  to  be 
William's  own  daughter.  But  they  must  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  other  charter  of  William  of  Warren.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  a  man  should  use  the  words  "filia  mea"  of  his  wife's  daughter 
— his  own  daughter  for  many  purposes  of  law — than  that  a  man 
should  speak  of  his  wife's  parents  in  the  extraordinary  way  which 
we  must  attribute  to  William  of  Warren,  if  Gundrada  really  was 
William's  daughter. 

Another  Lewes  charter  (Monasticon,  v.  14),  in  which  Matilda  is 
spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  Gundrada — "Mathildis  Begina,  mater 
Henrici  Begis  et  GundradsB  Comitisssa  " — ^is  of  course  evidence  for. 
Matilda  being  the  mother  of  Gundrada  as  well  as  of  Henry,  but 
it  does  not  prove  them  to  have  been  children  of  the  same  &ther. 
It  is  plain  why  those  two  only  among  Matilda's  children  are 
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spoken  o£     Heniywas  the  reigning  Eiing,  Qundrada  was  the  local 
benefactress. 

The  documentary  evidence  then  seems  distinctly  to  show  that 
Gondrada  was  the  daughter  of  Matilda^  but  not  the  daughter  of 
William.   One  charter  plainly  implies  that  she  was  so ;  the  others  do 
not  imply  the  contrary.    But  this  is  not  all.    There  are  two  passages 
of  Ordericy  both  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  which  imply  that  Qun- 
drada had  a  brother  Qerbod,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  son  or 
daughter  of  William.    Mr.  Blaauw  answers  that  Orderic's  authority 
is  weak  on  this  point,  as  he  stumbles,  if  he  does  not  contradict  him- 
self, in  his  whole  account  of  William's  daughters.    Now  certainly,  if 
Orderic  simply  left  out  Gundrada  in  a  list  of  William's  daugliters, 
the  omission  would  prove  nothing  whatever  against  the  least  direct 
proof  that  she  was  his  daughter.     But  it  proves  much  more,  when 
Orderic  speaks  of  her  incidentally  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  a  daughter  of  William, 
and  when  he  gives  her  a  brother  whom  no  man  ever  for  a  moment 
fimded  to  be  William's  son.     In  one  of  these  two  places  (522  C) 
Orderic  tells  us  that  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  Earldom  of 
Surrey  '^  Guillelmo  de  GuarennI,  qui  Gundredam  sororem  Gherbodi 
oonjugem  habuit"     In  the  other  place  (522  A ;  cf.  598  A)  Orderic 
recounts  the  adventures  of  "Gherbodus  Flandrensis,"  his  investiture 
with  the  Earldom  of  Chester,  his  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
bis  misfortunes  there.     It  is  clear  that  Orderic  did  not  look  on 
Gundrada  as  a  daughter  of  William ;  she  was  in  his  eyes  simply  the 
sister  of  Gerbod.    Gundrada  and  Gerbod  were  therefore,  beyond  all 
doubt^  children  of  Matilda,  but  they  were  not  children  of  William. 
But  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Stapleton  when  (pp.  20,  25)  he  gives 
them  another  brother,  and  Matilda  another  son,  named  Frederick. 
He  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  Frederick  whose  existence  he 
had  himself  established  in  p.  3.    But  this  Frederick,  as  appears  from 
Domesday,  196  6,  was  brother,  not  of  Gundrada,  but  of  her  husband 
¥^lliam  of  Warren. 

Matilda  then  was  the  mother  of  Gerbod  and  Gundrada,  but  who  was 
their  &ther  %  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinct  proof,  but  the 
Flemish  charters  collected  by  Mr.  Stapleton  (pp.  17-19)  show  that 
there  was  a  whole  succession  of  (}erbods,  holding  the  office  of 
Advocate  {Advaeattis,  Awme)  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 
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Omer,  and  who  are  often  simply  described  as  Qerbod  the  Advocate. 
These  Qerbods  range  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  eentory, 
from  1026  to  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  that  is  between  1071 
and  1093.  There  is,  for  instance  (p.  17),  a  charter  of  Baldwin  the 
Fourth  in  1026,  and  among  the  signatures  is  ^  Signum  Gerbodonis 
Advocati/'  The  same  signature  is  added  to  charters  of  Baldwin  the 
&ther  of  Matilda  in  1056  (Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  181)  and  1067. 
In  the  later  charters  up  to  1087  we  find  mention  of  Gterbod  and  his 
wife  Ada  (p.  20 1 ),  and  of  Gerbod  and  his  brother  Amulf.  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  supposes — he  seems  to  have  no  evidence  but  that  of  the  charters 
themselves — that  Qerbod  the  husband  of  Ada  is  the  Earl  of  Chester 
and  son  of  Matilda,  and  that  Gerbod  and  Amulf  were  their  sons. 
This  is  in  every  way  probable,  but  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he 
assumes  that  the  signatures  of  1026, 1056,  and  1067  all  belong  to  one 
Gerbod,  the  father  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  and,  according  to  him,  the 
first  husband  of  Matilda.  This  assumption  seems  to  be  the  only  ground 
for  the  inference  that  Matilda's  first  husband  was  living  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  with  William,  and  that  therefore  the  delay  and  diffi- 
culty about  the  marriage  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
divorce.  But  it  is  surely  simpler  and  more  obvious  to  take  the  signa- 
ture of  1026  to  be  that  of  her  husband,  and  those  of  1056  and  1067 
to  be  those  of  her  son.  With  the  Gerbod  of  1056  or,  considering  how 
young  he  must  have  been,  with  those  who  acted  in  his  name,  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  had  rather  fierce  disputes.  See  the  narrative 
in  the  Cartulary,  p.  183,  and  Count  Baldwin's  charter,  pp.  184, 185. 
I  therefore  accept  the  marriage,  but  the  theory  of  the  divorce 
seems  to  me  quite  untenable  on  every  ground.  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  no  hint  should  be  found  in  any  contemporaiy  writer 
that  Matilda  had  been  married  before  her  marriage  with  William, 
and  that  we  are  driven  to  infer  the  fact  firom  the  language  of 
charters  and  from  the  most  casual  indications  elsewhere.  But  we 
have  more  than  one  parallel  case  in  Norman  history.  The  Norman 
writers  are  absolutely  silent  about  the  marriage  between  Duke 
Eobert  and  Estrith  the  sister  of  Cnut  (see  vol.  L  p.  521).  So 
again,  we  should  never  have  known  firom  the  Encomiast  of  Enmia 
that  she  ever  was  the  wife  of  ^thelred.  In  his  courtly  pages  the 
sister  of  Duke  Hichard  is  a  virgin  (see  vol.  L  p.  454)  when  she 
marries  Cnut.  So  in  the  Norman  writers  Matilda  is  ever  the 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  never  the  widow  of  Gerbod.    And,  as  Emma 
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is  called  virgo,  so  Matilda  is  called  puella^  puceUe,  demoiseUs.  But, 
if  she  is  never  called  the  widow  of  Gerbod,  still  less  is  she  called  his 
wife.  In  the  case  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  we  know  the  real  facta  from 
the  testimony  of  both  English  and  Norman  writers.  In  the  case  of 
William  and  MatUda,  the  Norman  writers,  in  the  silence  of  the 
English,  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  are  left  to  the  evidence 
of  the  documents.  The  English  writers  are  silent  through  indif- 
ference ;  the  Norman  writers  are  silent  through  design.  The  best 
informed  of  all,  William  of  Poitiers^  leaves  out  the  fact  that  there 
was  any  opposition  to  the  marriage  at  alL  But,  if  William's 
nuurriage  had  been,  not  simply  irregular  or  uncanonical,  but  a 
glaring  act  of  adultery,  committed  in  open  defiance  of  a  Papal 
command,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  so  astounding  a  &ct  should 
have  failed  to  find  any  chronicler. 

Again,  it  may  perhaps  seem  strange  if  William,  when  in  search  of 
a  wife,  preferred  a  widow  with  children  to  all  the  princely  maidens 
who,  we  are  told,  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  it  would  be 
far  stranger  if,  with  so  wide  a  field  before  him,  his  choice  lighted  on 
the  married  wife  of  another  man.  Would  the  wise  men  of  Normandy 
have  recommended  such  a  step  1  Would  Count  Baldwin  have  con- 
sented to  expose  his  daughter  to  such  manifest  shame  1  Would  the 
Papal  prohibition  of  the  marriage  have  taken  the  form  which  it 
did  take  (see  above,  p.  89)  %  Would  Pope  Leo  and  the  Council  of 
Rheims  have  simply  forbidden  Count  Baldwin  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman )  Would  they  not  rather  have 
warned  William  and  Matilda,  as  later  assertors  of  discipline  warned 
Philip  and  Bertrada»  against  an  act  of  shameless  adultery  ?  Can  we 
conceive  that  Lanfranc  would  have  stooped  to  interest  himself  in 
obtaining  a  dispensation  for  the  guilty  pair,  or  that  a  dispensation 
would  ever  have  been  granted  by  the  most  complying  Pontiff  1 
Such  a  dispensation  could  have  been  granted  only  on  proof  of  some 
canonical  impediment  which  rendered  the  former  marriage  of  Qerbod 
and  Matilda  null  and  void.  No  proof  of  such  an  impediment  is  pro- 
duced. It  was  a  daring  act  on  the  part  of  William,  Matilda,  and 
Baldwin  to  contract  an  uncanonical  marriage  in  the  teeth  of  a 
direct  Papal  prohibition.  But  they  would  never  have  ventured 
on  a  step  breathing  such  defiance  to  all  law  and  morals  as  a  mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  another  man's  wife,  contracted  on  the 
chance  that  her  first  marriage  might  be  proved  to  be  illegal. 
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I  hold  then  that  Qerbod  was  dead  before  1049,  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^ 
jection  to  William's  marriage  with  his  widow  was  simply  one  of  the 
usual  canonical  objections  on  the  ground  of  kindred  or  affinity.  This 
is  asserted  by  all  the  writers  who  mention  the  subject  (see  above,  ppi 
94, 102,  106).  But  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  making  out  what 
the  nearness  of  kin  between  William  and  Matilda  was.  Mr.  Stt^leton 
(p.  22)  assumes  that  their  kindred  consisted  in  the  &ct  that  Matilda's 
''grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Duke  Richard  the  Second  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  aunt  of  William  the  Conqueror."  If  this  could  be  made 
out)  William  and  Matilda  would  clearly  be  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  But  the  pedigree  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  certain. 
Baldwin  the  Bearded,  Matilda's  grandfather,  undoubtedly  married 
a  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good  (Will.  Oem.  v.  13).  But  she  could 
not  have  been  the  mother  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle.  A  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Judith  could  not  have  been  bom  before  loio  (see  yoL 
ii.  p.  586),  at  which  time  the  younger  Baldwin  was  a  grown  man, 
capable  of  marrying  and  rebelling  against  his  father.  Baldwin 
the  Bearded  must  have  been  quite  an  old  man  when  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Richard.  Moreri  (art.  Flandre)  and  the  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates  (iiL  4)  both  say,  but  without  references,  that  she 
had  no  children,  and  the  first  wife  pf  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  the 
mother  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle  and  grandmother  of  Matilda,  is  called 
by  them  Ogiva  of  Luxemburg.  This  is  doubtless  the  "  Otgiva"  or 
''Odgiva  [Eadgifiif]  Oomitissa"  who  died  in  1030  or  1031  (Ann. 
Baldinienses  and  Formoselenses,  Pertz,  v.  26,  35),  only  five  or  six 
years  before  Baldwin's  death.  Oudegherst  (Annales  de  Flandre,  63, 
67, 75),  who  calls  her  Ognie  and  Odgona,  has  much  to  say  about  her, 
and  about  her  son's  wonderful  birth  when  she  was  fifty  years  old. 
However  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Matilda 
was  not  the  granddaughter  of  any  daughter  of  Richard  the  (3ood. 
Failing  Richard  the  Good,  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  common 
ancestor  for  William  and  Matilda,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  marriage  of  William's  aunt  with  Matilda's  grandfather  may 
have  been  held  to  produce  some  kind  of  affinity  between  William 
and  Matilda. 

Prevost,  in  his  note  on  Wace  (ii.  60),  has  a  suggestion  of 
the  same  kind,  namely,  that  the  eanonical  impediment  was  the 
affinity  arising  from  the  fact  that  Matilda's  mother,  Adela  of 
France,  had  been  married,  or  rather  betrothed,  to  William's  unde. 
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Bichard  the  Third  (cf.  Palgrave,  iii.  264).  Again  I  am  not 
canonist  enough  to  say  whether  this  would  really  haye  been  any 
impediment  to  a  marriage  between  Richard's  nephew  and  Adela's 
daughter ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  the  Third 
was  married  or  contracted  to  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Robert 
His  marriage  contract  with  an  Adela,  dated  1026,  in  which  he 
endows  her  with  large  possessions,  mainly  in  the  G6tentin,  is 
printed  in  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  iii.  390,  and  Licquet,  Hist,  de 
Normandie,  ii.  269  (see  also  Palgrave,  iii.  137).  M.  Licquet  (ii.  5) 
maintains  that  this  Adela  is  not  King  Robert's  daughter,  but  some 
unknown  wife  of  the  name,  whom  he  holds  to  have  been  the  lawful 
mother  of  the  monk  Nicolas  (see  above,  p.  380,  and  vol.  i.  p.  518). 
His  chief  grounds  for  this  belief  are  that  Adela  is  not  described  as 
the  Eong's  daughter,  and  that  the  words  of  the  deed  (''annulo 
mihi  in  camis  unitate  jungendam")  imply  that  the  bride  was 
already  a  grown  woman,  whereas  Adela  the  daughter  of  King 
Robert  was,  in  1026,  a  babe  in  her  cradle.  Now  the  deed  is  drawn 
up  in  a  rhetorical  style ;  "  Domina  Adela ''  is  once  addressed  in  the 
vocative  case,  and  that  is  the  only  mention  of  her  name,  though  she 
is  told  that  she  is  '^  juxta  nobilitatis  tu»  lineam  dotata."  All  this 
looks  to  me  as  if  she  was  the  King^s  daughter,  for  whom  the  city  and 
county  of  Ooutanoes,  and  a  good  deal  more,  which  the  deed  bestows 
upon  her,  would  surely  not  be  an  unworthy  dowry.  As  to  her  age,  the 
statement  that  she  was  then  an  infant  rests  on  the  authority  of  Wil- 
liam of  Jumi^es,  which  is  generally  very  good,  but  which  is  in  this 
case  contradicted  by  dates.  He  says  (vi  6)  that  the  elder  Baldwin, 
at  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Duke  Robert  in  1028,  took 
away  Adela  as  a  babe  from  King  Robert's  court,  and  brought  her 
up  as  his  son's  bride  till  she  was  marriageable  ("A  palatinis 
tricliniis  adeptam  tulit,  et  ad  domum  propriam  in  cunis  asportavit, 
eamque  usque  ad  annos  nubiles  diligenti  cur&  nutrivit ").  But  we 
read  directly  after  that  the  younger  Baldwin,  puffed  up  by  his  royal 
connexion  (''  moz  ut  nobilis  pueUsB  amplezibus  coepit  frui"),  rebelled 
against  his  &ther,  who  was  restored  by  Duke  Robert  (see  vol  i. 
p.  519).  All  this  is  said  to  have  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  King  Robert  ('^  quS  tempestate  Robertus  Rex  Francorum 
moritur"),  which  took  place  in  1031.  These  two  statements,  in 
the  same  chapter,  cannot  be  made  to  agree.  The  truth  is  that 
Adela  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  mere  baby  in  1026.     Her 
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parents,  Robert  and  Constance,  were  married  in  998  ;  her  daughter 
Matilda  was  the  mother  of  two  children  before  1049.  Compare  the 
imaginary  genealogy  of  Herleya,  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 

Adela  then,  who  was  betrothed  to  Duke  Richard,  is  the  same 
person  as  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Robert,  wife  of  Count  Baldwin, 
and  mother  of  Matilda.  Richard's  early  death  seems  to  have  hindered 
her  actual  marriage  with  him,  but  it  may  have  been  held  that  she  had 
contracted  an  affinity  with  the  ducal  house  of  Rouen  which  made 
it  unlawful  for  her  daughter  to  marry  Duke  Richard's  nephew. 
Either  then  of  these  possible  grounds  of  affinity,  the  marriage  of 
the  elder  Baldwin  with  the  daughter  of  Richard  the  Qood  or  the 
marriage  of  the  younger  Baldwin  with  the  betrothed  wife  of  Richard 
the  Third,  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  than  Mr.  Stapleton's 
theory  of  the  divorce.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  witness  of 
all  those  writers  who  speak  of  the  kindred  between  the  parties. 
The  expressions  *^  cognata,*'  "  oonsanguineum  cubile,"  &c.,  are  in- 
deed not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  connexion  was  only  by  affinity ; 
but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  writers  who  use  them  should 
laxly  apply  to  affinity  words  which  strictly  refer  only  to  kindred, 
than  that  they  should  speak  in  this  way  when  the  impediment  really 
was  that  Matilda  had  a  husband  living.  Mr.  Stapleton's  arguments 
against  this  view  seem  singularly  inconclusive.  "  The  peculiarity 
of  the  birth  of  William  the  Conqueror,"  he  tells  us  (p.  22),  "as 
being  illegitimate,  certainly  forbids  such  a  conclusion,  coupled  with 
the  silence  of  the  Pope  at  the  Council  of  Rheims."  The  Pope's 
silence  surely  cuts  one  way  as  much  as  another.  As  for  William's 
bastardy,  Mr.  Stapleton  would  hardly  argue  that  Duke  Robert  could 
have  lawfully  married  Herleva's  mother  or  sister,  or  that  William, 
as  nvUiusJUiuSf  could  have  lawfully  married  his  own  mother  or 
sister.  William's  kindred  with  Eadward  is  constantly  insisted  on, 
notwithstanding  his  bastardy,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  marriage 
between  him  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Emma  would  have  been 
thought  unlawful.  Mr.  Stapleton  presently  (p.  24)  mentions  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  Abbeys,  and  adds  with  some  triumph  that  ^  no  p^Md 
bull  attests  that  this  penance  was  enjoined  merely  for  marrying 
within  the  degrees  of  kindred."  Still  less  does  Mr.  Stapleton  pro- 
duce any  Papal  bull  attesting  that  it  was  enjoined  for  a  shameless 
and  obstinate  course  of  adultery. 

There  is  indeed  one  other  view,  that  maintained  by  M.  Licqaet 
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(ii.  131)  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Qreen  (English  Princesses,  i.  4), 
namely  that  there  was  no  real  impediment  to  the  marriage  from  either 
kindred  or  affinity,  but  that  Pope  Leo  simply  forbade  the  marriage 
on  political  grounds.  Leo,  the  firm  friend  of  the  Emperor,  did  not 
wish  to  strengthen  so  doubtful  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  as  Baldwin 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  97)  by  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  the 
Kormans.  This  is  unlikely  in  itself  and  unsupported  by  evidence. 
Even  Papal  authority  could  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  a  marriage 
to  which  there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  and  if  Leo  did  so,  a 
prohibition  arising  from  a  temporary  political  cause  would  not  have 
been  so  rigidly  maintained  by  so  many  successive  Pontiffs.  And  the 
place  which  the  prohibition  holds  among  the  Acts  of  the  Council 
distinctly  shows  that  it  was  aimed  against  a  contemplated  breach 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  marriage.  It  comes  in  the  middle  of  a 
series  of  citations  and  excommunications  all  aimed  at  offenders  of 
that  class,  and  among  which  a  merely  political  prohibition  would 
be  strangely  out  of  place.  M.  Licquet,  like  Mr.  Stapleton,  appeals 
to  the  silence  of  the  Pope  as  to  the  motive  of  the  prohibition.  This 
silence  is  a  difficulty  according  to  any  view,  but  it  is  a  greater  diffi- 
culty according  to  M.  Licquet's  view  than  on  any  other.  The  actual 
reason  is  not  minutely  specified,  but  the  position  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  is  enough  to  show  its  general  nature. 

William  then,  I  hold,  married  the  widow  of  Oerbod.  In  choosing 
a  widow  for  his  bride,  he  only  acted  like  several  other  great  men  of 
his  century.  Eadmund,  Cnut,  Harold,  all  married  widows.  Cnut 
and  Harold  married  the  widows  of  Kings  whom  they  had  helped  to 
deprive  of  their  Kingdoms.  But  the  case  which  most  exactly 
forestalled  William  happened  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  in  the  person  of  Matilda's  maternal  grand&ther,  King 
Robert  That  most  devout  of  Kings  uncanonically  married  his 
widowed  cousin  (see  voL  i.  p.  507),  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
worried  by  ecclesiastical  censures  out  of  his  wife,  and  well  nigh  out 
of  his  life  also.  William  characteristically  stood  his  ground,  and 
gained  his  point  in  the  end  in  the  teeth  of  Prior,  Archbishop,  Pope, 
and  Council. 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  ^ven  by  any  of  the  Norman 
writers.  They  all  do  their  best  to  slur  over  the  delays  and  diffi- 
culties about  the  marriage,  and  they  would  fain  have  us  believe 
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that  Matilda  was  won  as  soon  as  wooed  The  date  1053  <^™^  from 
the  Tours  Chronicle  (Bouquet,  xL  348),  and  in  de&nlt  of  any  better 
authority,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  otherwise  than  accept  it.  It 
also  flails  in  singularly  well,  as  Mr  Stapleton  suggests,  with  the  date 
of  the  captivity  of  Pope  Leo  (see  aboye^p.  98).  Another  date,  1047, 
is  giyeu  in  the  late  Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (Corp.  Chron.  Fland  L 
552,  ^  Wilhelmus  Dux  Nonnannise,  uzorem  duzit  Mathildem  filiam 
Balduini  comitis  Flandriie,  qu»  postea  peperit  ei  Wilheknum,  post* 
modum  Begem  Anglin").  But  this  date  cannot  be  accepted,  as  it 
b  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  in  1049. 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  (see  Bouet,  p.  8)  that  Orderic  (484  C) 
fixes  the  marriage  in  1063,  and  it  has  thence  been  inferred  that 
the  mai;riage  was  repeated  after  Lanfiranc  had  come  back  with 
the  dispensation.  But  the  words  of  Orderic  do  not  really  ^ 
the  marriage  to  1063.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Geofirey  Martel  and  other  matters,  and  places  the  death  of  Geoffiney 
in  1060  or  1061.  He  then,  in  hb  usual  fieyBhion,  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  on  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Nonnandy 
and  its  Duke  about  thb  time,  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  hb  wife 
and  children.  But  there  b  nothing  bearing  on  the  date  of  the 
marriage. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Chronicle  of  Tours,  the  only  one 
which  ^ves  the  date  of  the  marriage,  adds  a  most  strange  tale 
about  William's  courtship ; 

"Tunc  Ouillelmus  Dux  Normannin  Mathildem,  filiam  Balduini, 
Comitb  Fbndrife,  duxit  in  uxorem,  in  hunc  modum.  Quum  ipsa 
a  patre  suo  de  sponso  recipiendo  ssepids  rogaretur,  eique  Ouillel- 
mus NormannisB  a  patre  suo,  qui  eum  longo  tempore  nuirierai^  prs 
alib  laudaretur,  respondit,  numquam  nothum  recipere  se  maritum. 
Quo  audito,  Guillelmus  Dux  dam  apud  Brugis,  ubi  puella  mora- 
batur,  cum  paucb  accelerat,  eamque  r^gredientem  ab  ecdesiS  pugnis, 
calcibus,  et  calcaribus  yerberat  et  castigat,  sicque  ascenso  equo  eum 
sub  in  patriam  remeat  Quo  facto,  puella  dolens  ad  lectum  de- 
cubat,  ad  quam  pater  yeniens,  iUam  de  sponso  recipiendo  inter- 
rogat  et  requirit,  qusB  respondens  dicit,  se  nunquam  habere  mari- 
tum nisi  Guillelmum  Ducem  Normanniie  quod  et  factum  est" — 
Chron.  Turon.  Bouquet,  xL  348. 

Thb  tale  is  found  also  in  the  French  rhyming  Chronicle  of 
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Fhilip  de  Mouskes,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  (ii.  174,  ed. 
Bnisselfi,  1838).     Matilda  is  thus  described ; 

"  .  .  .  li  Qnens  de  Flandres  avoit        Et  moult  estoit  biele  et  Tallans 
XJne  fi^e  qni  moult  aayoit,  Sage  oourt<»M  et  bien  parlana." 

(v.  1690a.) 
To  the  first  offer  of  marriage  her  answer  is  thus  given  ; 

"  La  demoiMQe  vint  avant  J'aim  mious  eitre  nonne  vel^ 

8i  lenr  respondi  maintenant  Qae  jou  aoie  h  bastart  donn^." 

(v.  1693J.) 
William  then  goes  to  Lille ; 

"Tout  droit  k  Lille  Tint  i  jour 
V  la  jHtodtf  ert  a  lejour.*' 

Matilda  is  throughout  called  ^  puciele  "  and  ^*  demoiselle.''  William 
then  kicks  and  beats  her,  much  as  in  the  story  in  the  Tours 
Chronicle,  and  her  consent  is  given  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  tale  is  that  it  is  evidently  a 
myth  which  has  &stened  itself  upon  William  in  several  forms, 
and,  I  suspect,  on  Harold  also.  The  story  of  William  beating  or 
kicking  his  wife  is,  in  two  accounts,  transferred  from  the  beginning 
of  their  married  life  to  the  end.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  273) 
tells,  without  believing  it,  a  tale  that  William  in  his  later  days 
forsook  his  old  chaste  manner  of  life  (^'non  desint  qui  ganniant 
eum  ecdibaiui  antique  renunciftsse  quum  regia  potestas  aocrevisset" 
— ^the  same  singular  use  of  the  word  ccekbs  spoken  of  in  voL  ii. 
PP*  S^Sy  531  )>  c^d  took  a  concubine,  the  daughter  of  a  priest 
Matilda,  in  her  jealousy,  had  the  girl  ham-strung  ("per  satellitem 
succiso  poplite  Matildis  sustulerit"),  a  tale  apparently  taken 
from  the  story  of  King  Eadwig's  wife  or  mistress — (Osbem  or 
Eadmer,  Yit  Od.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  84).  On  this  Matilda  is  beaten 
to  death  with  a  bridle  ("iUam  ad  mortem  freeno  equi  cAsam"), 
whether  by  her  husband's  own  hand  or  not  is  not  distinctly  said. 
Now  this  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  Snorro's  story  (Johnstone, 
ai7  ;  Laing,  iii.  94)  how,  when  William  was  setting  out  for  Eng- 
land, his  wife  came  to  speak  to  him,  perhaps  to  detain  him,  on 
which,  being  mounted,  he  struck  her  with  his  heel,  so  that  the 
spur  ran  into  her  breast,  and  she  died  (^'Enn  er  hann  s&  JMit,  ^ 
laust  hann  til  hennar  med  hselinom,  oc  setti  sporan  lyri  bri68t 
henni,  svo  at  £  kaf  st6d,  fell  hon  vid  oc  feck  bana'*).  And  this 
again,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  the  same  as  William  of  Jumi^es' 
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story  (yiL  35)  of  Harold  kicking  his  mother  when  she  implored 
him  not  to  go  forth  to  battle  (see  p.  436).  The  t«le  of  a  King 
kicking  or  beating  his  wife  or  mother  was  afloat,  and  it  was  easy 
to  fill  the  blank  with  the  name  of  either  William  or  Harold. 

One  more  point  is  suggested  to  me  bj  the  charge  against 
William's  chastity  brought  in  the  last  paragraph.  Genealogists^ 
local  antiquaries,  and  romance-writers  are  fond  of  calling  the 
well-known  William  Peyerel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of  the 
Conqueror.  For  this  assertion  I  know  of  no  authority,  except  a 
statement  in  Dugdale's  Baronage  (i.  436)  which  is  said  to  come 
"  ex  CoU.  R  01.  S."— that  is  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald. 
We  are  there  told  that  Banulf  Peverel  ''married  the  daughter 
of  Ingelric,  founder  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint  Martin  le 
Grand  in  the  city  of  London,  who  had  been  a  concubine  to  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,"  and  that  William  Peverel  was  "b^;otten  on 
her  by  the  same  Duke  before  the  Conquest  of  this  realm."  The 
uncorroborated  assertions  of  a  herald  are  not  materials  for  history. 

The  mention  of  Matilda  suggests  the  name  of  her  supposed  sister, 
Judith,  the  wife  of  Tostig.  I  have  all  along  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  134) 
doubted  whether  she  really  was  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth. 
She  is  called  his  daughter  by  Florence  (1051)  and  twice  by 
Orderic.  In  one  place  (638  G)  he  reckons  the  daughters  of  Baldwin 
and  Adela  as  ''Mathildis  Begina  Anglorum  et  Jnditha^  Tostid 
Ducis  uxor."  Elsewhere  (49a  D,  see  p.  303)  he  says  of  William 
and  Tostig,  ''  duas  sorores,  per  quas  amicitia  siepe  recalesoebat,  in 
conjugio  habebant."  Orderic  is  followed  by  Alberic  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  gives  (p.  98)  Baldwin  and  Adela  three  sons,  Baldwin, 
Robert,  and  Philip,  and  two  daughters,  ''Judith,  quam  nupdt 
Tosticus  Comes  Nordanubriorum  in  Anglift,  et  Mathildem  pra&- 
dictam  Normannorum  Ducissam."  She  is  also  called  Baldwin's 
daughter  by  two  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  record  her 
second  marriage  with  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria.  Botho  in  his  Picture 
Chronicle  of  Brunswick  (Leibnitz,  iiL  325)  says  of  Baldwin  (whom 
by  the  way  he  confounds  with  his  son,  marrying  him  to  Richilda 
instead  of  Adela)  that  he  had  "  eyne  dochter  de  bet  Jutta,  de  nam 
Konigh  Herod&n  in  EngeUmUy  dar  wart  se  geheten  Wichanda,  do  nam 
se  dar  na  Hertoghen  Wolpy  den  olden  in  Beyeren.'*  The  honest 
Nether-Dutch  is  pleasant  to  read,  but  it  is  strange  to  make  Judith 
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the  wife  of  Harold— degraded  into  Herod — ^instead  of  Tostig.  But 
Botho  repeats  the  statement  in  p.  327,  nor  does  he  stand  alone 
in  it.  In  Arenpeck's  Bayarian  Chronicle  (Leibnitz,  iii.  661)  we 
read  of  Welf,  how  "  aecepit  Beginam  Anglise,  tunc  vidoam,  filiam 
scilicet  Baldnini  nobilissimi  Gomitis  Flandrise,  Juditham,  in 
uxorem."  These  accounts  are  of  course  simply  amusing,  but  we 
shall  presently  see  that,  as  for  their  chief  blunders,  they  sin  in 
decent  company. 

Florence  then  and  Orderic  are  the  only  early  authorities  who 
call  Judith  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth.  And  the  authority  of 
Orderic  is  lessened  by  a  manifest  error  which  he  has  fallen  into  with 
regard  to  Baldwin's  family.  He  makes  him  (526  C)  the  father 
of  Udo,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  who  was  really  the  son  of  Count 
Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  (Gkst,  Trev.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  183).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  local  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp. 
Chron.  Fland.  i.  86)  distinctly  calls  Matilda  Baldwin's  only 
daughter.  Baldwin  married  Adela  "genuitque  ex  e&  duos  filios, 
Balduinum  Montensem  et  Bobertum  Frisonem,  et  unam  filiam 
nomine  Mathildem."  We  now  fall  back  on  our  own  writers  and 
remember  that  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (1051)  called  Judith  only 
the ''  mage  "  of  Baldwin,  while  Eadward's  Biographer  (pp.  404,  424) 
distinctly  called  her  his  ''  soror.*'  We  now  turn  to  the  Saxon  An- 
nalist, and,  among  some  wild  stories,  we  find  the  same  relationship 
distinctly  asserted.  Judith,  as  before,  is  Harold's  widow.  Welf  of 
Bavaria  (Pertz,  vL  764)  "duxit  yiduam  Haroldi  Ducts  Anglo- 
rum  [see  above,  p.  226]  Judihtam  nomine."  But  in  an  earlier 
passage  we  read  (vi.  694),  "  Hujus  Haroldi  conjux,  amita  Rod- 
berti  ComiHa  de  Fkmdrid,  ex  cognatione  beati  Ethmundi  Regis 
fuit" 

Here,  comparing  this  passage  with  the  Biographer,  we  may  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The  Biographer  says  that  Judith  was 
Baldwin's  sister  and  Eadward's  niece,  which  last  statement  greatly 
puzzled  me.  The  Saxon  Annalist,  evidently  writing  quite  indepen- 
dently, calls  her  the  aunt  of  Baldwin's  son  Robert,  and  also  calls  her 
a  kinswoman  of  Eadward  (we  should  of  course  read  EthtMutli  for 
Ethmundi).  That  is,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Count  Baldwin  the 
Bearded  by  his  Norman  wife,  the  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good. 
She  thus  exactly  answers  all  the  descriptions.  She  is  sister  of 
Baldwin  of  Lisle,  aunt  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  and  she  i%  in  a 

VOL.  III.  u  u 
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yague  sense,  niece  of  Eadward,  that  is,  daughter  of  his  first  coumii. 
The  pedigree  stands  thus ; 

Bichard  the  Feariflss. 


JBihelred  —  Emma.       Richard  the  Good  =  Judith. 

Eadwaid.  daughter  =  Bald¥rin  =  Odgivm. 

Toetig  =  Juiith  =  Welf .      Baldwin^  Adela. 

Baldwin.-     Robert.      Matilda. 

Judith  would  thus  be,  not  Matilda's  sister  but  her  aunt,  an  aunt 
however  possibly  younger  than  herself.  Odgiva,  the  first  wife  of 
Baldwin  the  Bearded,  died  in  103 1.  His  daughter  by  the  Norman 
Princess,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  could  not  be  bom  before  103  a  or 
1033.  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  parents  married  in  1027,  may  well 
have  been  older. 

We  have  here,  I  think,  another  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Biographer  in  matters  coming  within  his  own  province,  and  that  in 
a  case  where  his  statement  seemed,  at  first  sight,  puzzling  and 
suspicious.  I  do  not  however  know  why  he  calls  her  Fausta,  or 
why  the  Brunswick  picture-chronicler  calls  her  Wichanda.  Judith 
was  an  obvious  name  for  her,  being  that  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother the  wife  of  Duke  Richard.  Possibly,  as  Miss  Tonge 
suggests  (Christian  Names,  ii.  345),  this  Hebrew  name,  in  its  form 
of  Jutta,  may  have  got  confounded  with  the  Northern  Gytha. 


NOTE  O.  p.  112. 
The  Childbek  of  William  and  Matilda. 

About  the  number  and  order  of  the  sons  of  William  and  Matilda 
there  is  no  doubt  They  were  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and  Henry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  second  in  order.  He  is  always 
put  so  in  the  lists,  and  Orderic  (573  C)  expressly  calls  him  "  Ricar- 
dus,  filius  ejus,  qui  post  Rodbertum  natus  fuerat."  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  must  have  been  speaking  hastily  when  (iii  254)  be  called 
him  "  the  fourth  son." 

But  about  the  daughters,  their  number,  names,  and  order,  the 
statements  are  most  contradictory.  I  will  first  of  all  set  forth  the 
different  accounts  of  the  early  writers. 
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All  that  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (120)  is  that  two  brother 
Kings  of  Spain  sought  for  a  daughter  of  William  in  marriage,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  and  that  they  greatly  disputed  about  her.  Of 
the  promise  or  offer  of  a  daughter  to  Harold  he  says  nothing 
directly,  though  he  alludes  to  it  in  a  later  passage  (145). 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  21)  only  says  that  William  had  four 
daughters,  without  giving  their  names.  His  continuator  (viii.  34) 
also  enumerates  four.  First  ("  primogenita"),  Cecily,  Abbess  of 
Caen.  Second,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  of  Britanny.  Third, 
Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  un- 
married ("  Heraldo  proditori  ante  bellum  Anglicum  sponsata,  sed, 
illo  dignd  morte  mulctato,  uulli  nupta,  virgo  jam  nubilis  obiit"). 
Fourth,  Adela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Blois. 

Orderic  gives  no  less  than  four  lists.  The  first  time  (484  D)  he 
simply  gives  the  names  of  four  daughters,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Cecily, 
and  Hadala.  The  second  time  (51a  D)  the  number  is  raised  to  five, 
and  the  names  are  Agatha,  Constance,  Adeliza,  Adela,  and  Cecily. 
The  third  time  (573  C)  he  gives  little  biographies  of  four  daughters, 
ist,  Agatha,  betrothed  first  to  Harold,  then  to  Amfurcius  [Alfonso] 
of  Qallicia,  but  who  died  a  virgin.  2nd,  Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who 
lived,  seemingly  as  a  nun,  under  the  care  of  Roger  of  Beaumont 
C'  Adelidis  pulcherrima  virgo  jam  nubilis  devote  Deo  se  commen- 
davit,  et  sub  tuteld  Bogeri  de  Bellomonte  sancto  fine  quievit"). 
3rd,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  [Fergannus].  4th,  Adela,  wife 
of  Stephen.  The  fourth  time  (638  D)  he  gives  a  mere  list,  with 
the  same  names  as  in  the  second  but  in  a  different  order,  Agatha, 
Adeliza,  Constance,  Adela,  and  Cecily.  He  also  (511  A)  says  that 
a  daughter  of  William,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  was  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Earl  Eadwine. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  276)  says  expressly  that  William  had 
five  daughters,  ist,  Cecily  the  Abbess,  who  was  living  when  he 
wrote — he  wrote  therefore  before  11 26.  2nd,  Constance.  3rd, 
Adela.  Of  two  others  he  did  not  know  the  names  ("  duarum  no- 
mina  exciderunt"),  one  betrothed  to  Harold,  the  second  to  Alfonso, 
but  both  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

Wace  (9650)  knows  only  two  daughters,  ''Ele"  and  Abbess 
Cecily.  Ele  is  (10821)  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  afterwards 
married  to  Count  Stephen. 

Lastly,  in  Domesday  (49)  we  find  incidental  mention  of  a  daughter 
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Matilda.  Her  chamberlain  Geoffrey  (''Qoisfridus  Gamerarius  fili» 
Begis")  had  lands  in  Hampshire,  which  he  held  ^'de  Rege  W.  pro 
serritio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  filiaa/'  She  is  also  mentioned  in 
an  Encyclic  Letter  of  the  Nuns  of  the  H0I7  Trinity  at  Caen  (Ma- 
billon,  Ann.  Ord.  Ben.  v.  690)  along  with  her  mother  Matilda  and 
her  sisters  Adelaide  and  Constance,  as  one  for  whom  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  are  asked. 

Now  of  all  these,  Cecily,  Constance,  and  Adela  need  give  us  no 
trouble  here.  The  history  of  all  three  is  well  ascertained,  and  will 
come  in  its  proper  place.  But  about  the  others,  the  contradictions 
are  great  The  names  Adelidis  and  Adeliza  are  doubtless  the  same. 
We  have  then  these  statements. 

1.  Adeliza  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  unmarried.  (Gont 
Will  Gem.) 

2.  Adeliza  died  unmarried  under  the  care  of  Roger  of  Beaumont. 
(Ord.  Vit.) 

3.  Agatha  was  betrothed,  first  to  Harold  and  then  to  Alfonso,  but 
died  unmarried.     (lb.) 

4.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold  died  unmarried. 
(Will.  Malms.) 

5.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  died  unmarried. 

(lb.) 

6.  A  nameless  daughter  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine.     (Ord.  Yit.) 

7.  Matilda  appears  without  a  history.     (Domesday.) 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold 
and  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  are  the  same.  Orderic 
stands  alone  in  identifying  them.  On  the  whol^  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  me  to  lie  the  other  way.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  Adeliza  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  and  that  it  was 
another  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Spanish  King.  Indeed 
they  cannot  be  the  same,  if  we  accept  the  statement  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  puts  into  Harold's  mouth  in  the  course  of 
the  messages  which  passed  between  him  and  William,  namely  that 
the  maiden  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  had  died  before  his 
election  to  the  Crown  ("  liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod  filia 
ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierat ").  I  am  sony 
nevertheless  to  give  up  Orderic's  (573  C,  D)  very  pretty  story,  which 
recalls  (or  reverses)  the  well-known  ballad  of  the  Spanish  Lady's 
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Love.  She  had  seen  and  loyed  Harold,  and  preferred  death  rather 
than  to  give  herself  to  another  and  an  unknown  bridegroom.  But 
there  is  also  the  difficulty  of  the  extreme  youth  of  any  daughter 
of  William  at  any  time  to  which  we  can  assign  Harold's  visit. 
I  cannot  think,  with  Baron  Maseres  (103),  that  the  betrothed  of 
Harold  was  Cecily. 

According  to  Wace,  the  Adeliza  or  Adelaide  betrothed  to  Harold 
was  the  same  as  Adela,  afterwards  Countess  of  Chartres.  The  two 
names,  both  coming  from  the  adel  or  c^l  root,  might  easily  be 
confounded,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  Harold's 
betrothed  had  been  on  the  one  hand  mistaken  for  the  betrothed  of 
Alfonso,  and  on  the  other  hand  divided  into  two,  Adela  and  Adeliza. 
But  all  the  other  accounts  seem  pointedly  to  distinguish  between 
Adela  and  the  betrothed  of  Harold,  whether  she  were  called 
Adeliza  or  not. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  theory  according  to  which  Mr.  Blaauw 
and  Mr.  Thorpe  (Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  215)  identify  the 
Matilda  of  Domesday  with  Oundradaj  but  a  view  put  forth  by 
Mrs.  Qreen  (Princesses,  i.  1 6, 407),  who  has  gone  minutely  into  the 
matter,  is  better  worth  examining.  She  holds  that  Matilda  and 
Agatha  are  the  same,  that  the  name  of  Agatha  is  a  mistake  of 
Orderic,  that  this  is  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine, 
and  that  the  story  of  her  attachment  to  Harold  arose  from  con- 
founding one  English  lover  with  another.  Again,  by  gaining  the 
three  or  four  years  between  the  visit  of  Harold  and  the  betrothal  to 
Eadwine,  the  difficulty  as  to  age  is  got  over.  Mrs.  Oreen's  sugges- 
tion is  at  least  ingenious.  I  have  little  doubt,  as  I  shall  show  in  my 
next  volume,  that  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine  is 
the  same  as  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Alfonso.  But  I  do 
not  see  the  evidence  for  calling  her  Matilda. 

Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  addressed  to  Abbess  Cecily  (Duch^e, 
Ber.  Franc,  iv.  274),  speaks  of  a  sister  of  the  Abbess,  who  was,  in 
some  unexplained  way,  connected  both  with  Bayeux  and  with  Angers. 
Mrs.  Qreen  identifies  her  also  with  Matilda.     The  lines  are, 

"  Audiyi  quamdam  te  detmuisse  sororem, 
CujuB  fama  meas  aliquando  perculit  aures. 
Nomen  it  elapeam,  vidiase  tamen  reminiscor. 
Baiocensis  erat,  sed  tunc  erat  AndegaveDsia, 
Quam,  tibi  si  placeat,  noBir&  de  parte  saluta, 
Atque  mihi  nomen  rescribe  tuumque  snumque." 
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Ab  both  Abbot  Baldric  and  William  of  Malmesbury  found  it  im- 
possible  to  remember  tbe  names  of  William's  dangbtere,  I  may 
perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I  leave  the  name  of  the  betrothed  of  Harold 
undetermined. 


NOTE   P.   p.  1 1 6. 
The  Revolt  of  William  Busao. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  about  William  Busac  and  his 
revolt.  The  story  is  told  by  no  one  except  William  of  Jumi^es 
(vii.  20) ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  put  it  instead  of  the  far  better 
known  story  of  the  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  which  he  tells  out 
of  its  place  (vii.  7),  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  he  has  fallen 
into  some  confusion  between  the  two  revolts  and  the  two  WiUiams. 
But  he  tells  his  tale  so  clearly  and  straightforwardly  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  it,  unless  it  can  be  shown  distinctly  t<o 
contradict  some  better  ascertained  piece  of  history. 

The  father  and  brothers  of  William  Busac,  as  described  by  William 
of  Jumi^ges,  are  all  well  ascertained  persons.  But  William  expresses 
himself  inaccurately  when  he  says  (vii.  20)  that  Count  William  of 
Eu  was  an  "  uterinus  frater  "  of  Richard  the  Good.  He  must  here 
use  the  word  '*  uterinus "  vaguely  in  the  sense  of  illegitimate  ; 
for  an  '^  uterinus  frater,"  strictly  speaking,  of  Richard  the  Good 
would  mean,  not  a  natural  son  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  but  a  son 
of  Gunnor  by  some  father  other  than  Richard.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  time  when  Count  William  obtained  the  grant  of  !Eu, 
and  whether  it  was  granted  by  his  half-brother  Richard  the  Grood 
or  by  his  great-nephew  Duke  William.  The  following  passages 
may  be  referred  to  on  this  point,  which  does  not  greatly  conc0-n 
my  history.  WOL  Gem.  iv.  18,  vii.  2,  viiL  37  ;  Stapleton,  i.  Ivi.; 
Roman  de  Rou,  6123-6215,  where  a  romantic  story  is  told,  which 
is  followed  by  Le  Bceuf,  Ville  d*Eu,  p.  28  ;  and  Palgrave,  iii.  45. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  none  of  these  accounts  is  there  any 
mention  of  William  Busac  as  a  son  of  Count  William,  though 
there  is  of  his  brothers  Robert  and  Hugh.  Still  it  seems  hardly 
possible  wholly  to  reject  William's  existence  and  his  investiture 
with  the  County  of  Soissons,  which  is  so  clearly  asserted  by  Wil- 
liam of  Jumi^ges,  and  which,  from  the  further  details  given  in  the 
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Art  de  Vhifier  les  Dates,  must,  I  conceive,  rest  on  other  authorities 
which  I  have  not  at  hand.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  story  itself 
is  that  it  seems  to  be  implied  throughout  that  the  castle  of  Eu  was 
in  the  possession  of  William  Busac  at  the  time  of  his  reyolt.  If 
William  of  Jumibges  did  not  so  distinctly  make  William  Busac  the 
second  brother — **  horum  medius "  between  Bobert  and  Hugh — ^I 
should  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  William  Busac  was  the  eldest 
brother,  that  he  inherited  the  County,  and  that  Robert  succeeded  to 
it  on  William's  exile.  But  this  view  seems  forbidden  by  the  words 
^' horum  medius ;"  and  we  also  find  Robert's  name  with  the  title  of 
"  Comes  de  Ou  "  attached  to  a  charter  drawn  up  "  tempore  quo  dis- 
cordia  coepit  inter  ipsum  [Comitem  Willelmum]  et  Henricum  Regem 
Francorum."  (Cart,  de  Saint  Bertin,  Paris,  1840,  p.  426.  The  signa- 
ture of  **  Willelmus  de  Ou,"  attached  to  an  earlier  charter  on  the 
same  page,  belongs  of  course  to  the  elder  William.)  We  must  sup- 
pose then  that  William  Busac  contrived  to  occupy  his  brother's  castle 
by  some  underhand  means  and  to  defend  it  against  the  Duke. 

In  accepting  the  account  of  this  revolt  given  by  William  of 
Jumi^ges  I  do  not  profess  to  fix  its  exact  date,  or  to  add  any 
details  beyond  such  as  are  found  in  his  narrative.  From  the 
point  at  which  he  introduces  the  story,  it  would  seem  to  have 
happened  between  the  affair  of  William  the  Warling  and  the 
marriage  of  Duke  William,  that  is,  between  1048  and  1053. 
But,  as  William  of  Jumi^ges  puts  the  courtship  and  marriage  of 
William  together  as  if  there  had  been  no  delay  between  them 
(see  above,  p.  85),  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  means  to  fix  the 
revolt  to  1049  o^  thereabouts.  At  any  rate,  the  place  which  I 
have  given  to  it  in  my  narrative  seemed  to  me  the  natural  one 
for  it,  as  it  is  the  banning  of  a  series  of  events  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  more  famous  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  namely  insur- 
rections in  Normandy  abetted  by  the  King  of  the  French. 

The  way  in  which  the  story  of  William  Busac  is  treated  by 
modem  writers  is  curious.  See  Licquet,  ii.  126 ;  La  Butte, 
Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  i.  246,  249;  and  the  local  his- 
torian of  Eu,  M.  Le  Boeuf,  p.  30.  A  still  more  amazing  account  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  89,  for 
which  it  would  be  well  to  give  some  more  definite  authority  than 
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'' Walsingham;  Waoe;  Chron.  Sax.;  Chron.  de  Nor.;  W.  Malms.; 
Maseres." 

But  the  aberrations  of  smaller  writers  will  not  seem  wonderfdl, 
when  we  read  the  strange  and  contradictory  statements  made  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  which  I  feel  sure  would  not  haye  been  found 
in  any  but  a  posthumous  work  of  that  great  scholar.  He  first 
(p.  50)  tells  us  of  Count  Robert  and  his  services  at  Mortemer, 
and  of  '^  Robert's  son  William  (in  France  called  William  Busac) 
enriched,  like  his  fether,  by  the  spoils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and, 
who  came  to  a  fearful  end."  William  Busac  is  here  confounded 
with  his  nephew  William  ''  de  Owe,"  son  of  Count  Robert,  who 
was  blinded  and  mutilated  by  William  Rufus  in  1096  (see  Flor. 
Wig.  in  anno,  and  Palgrave,  iv.  420).  In  a  later  passage  (iiL  224) 
we  read,  "  William,  surnamed  Busac,  second  son  of  William,  Count 
of  Arques,  now  revolted  against  the  Duke."  If  Sir  Francis  bad 
written  or  dictated  in  Latin,  I  should  have  thought  that  "  Arcen- 
sis"  had  been  substituted  for  ''Aucensis,"  by  the  same  editorial 
process  which  took  "  Lagam  Regis  Eadwardi "  to  be  a  misprint 
for  "  legem." 

William  was  succeeded  in  the  County  of  Soissons  by  his  sons 
John  and  Reginald,  after  whom  the  County  passed  to  the  descend- 
ants of  his  daughter  Ramentrude,  wife  of  Ivo  of  Nesle.  Another 
son,  Manasses,  was  in  1092  chosen  Bishop  of  Cambray  by  the  citizens 
in  opposition  to  the  clei^,  and  was  translated  to  Soissons  in  1 103 
(see  Cest.  Epp.  Cam.  Pertz,  vii.  504). 


NOTE  Q.  p.  120. 

The  Revolt  of  William  of  Abques. 

Thebb  is  a  singular  difference  among  our  authorities  as  to  the 
date  of  the  revolt  of  Count  William  of  Arques.  William  of 
Poitiers,  Orderic,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  put  it  at  the  point 
where  I  have  put  it  in  the  text.  But  in  William  of  Jumidges  and 
Wace  it  comes  much  earlier,  immediately  after  Duke  William's 
recovery  of  Falaise  from  Thurstan  Qoz  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  206),  some 
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years  earlier  tlian  the  battle  of  Yal-^dunes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  later  date  is  the  right  one.  In  the  narratiye  of  William  of 
Poitiers,  the  story  eomes  in  in  what  is  evidently  its  natural  order, 
immediately  before  the  French  invasion  of  1054.  The  personal 
action  of  the  Duke  himself,  now  evidently  in  full  maturity,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  date,  as  does  also  the  prominent  posi- 
tion of  Ouy-Qeofirey  of  Poitiers,  who  in  1044  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  595) 
was  ''parvulus."  The  story  is  also  fixed  to  1053  ^7  ^^^  death  of 
Ingelram  of  Ponthieu  and  the  succession  of  his  brother  Guy.  See 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  752.  At  the  earlier  date  the  elder 
Ingelram  was  reigning. 

Besides  this  difference  in  date,  the  narratives  of  William  of 
Poitiers  and  of  Wace  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  order  of  events, 
though  I  do  not  see  any  further  contradiction  between  the  two 
versions.  I  have  therefore,  while  forming  my  narrative  mainly  on 
that  of  William  of  Poitiers,  not  scrupled  to  bring  in  some  touches 
of  detail  from  Wace  which  seemed  to  bear  marks  of  authenticity. 

In  the  order  which  I  have  followed,  Duke  William  requires  his 
uncle  to  surrender  his  castle,  and  he  himself  puts  a  garrison  in  it.  The 
garrison  then  restore  the  castle  to  William  of  Arques,  who  openly 
revolts.  Duke  William  hears  the  news  at  Valognes,  he  hastens 
to  Arques,  meets  a  party  of  loyalists  from  Rouen,  fights  a  party  of 
the  rebels  before  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  then  blockades  it. 
He  then  leaves  the  blockading  force  under  Walter  Giffitrd.  King 
Heniy  comes  to  help  William  of  Arques,  and  he  falls  into  an  ambush, 
where  Count  Ingelram  is  slain  and  Hugh  Bardulf  taken  prisoner. 
The  King  retires ;  the  Duke  returns ;  ^Uiam  of  Arques  sur- 
renders the  castle,  and  the  other  posts  in  Normandy  held  by  the 
French  are  surrendered  also. 

The  accounts  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  and  in  Wace  leave  out  the 
occupation  of  the  castle  by  the  Duke  and  its  betrayal  to  the  Count 
of  Arques.  They  say  that  the  Duke,  suspecting  his  unde,  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence,  which  sunmions  he  declined  to  obey, 
and  openly  rebelled  (^'  Quem  Dux  k  su&  vesani&  nitens  avellere,  ad 
exhibendum  sibi  obsequium  per  legatos  jussit  cum  venire.  Sed  ille 
hujusmodi  legationem  habens  contemptui,  magnd  cum  fiducia  ad 
resistendum  se  munivit  et  armavit.'*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7).  Wace 
transfers  the  hasty  ride  from  the  C6tentin  from  the  first  to  the  second 
appearance  of  Duke  William  before  Arques.     William  of  Poitiers 
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again  makes  William  reach  Arquea  with  six  followera,  all  the 
others  who  had  started  ^m  Yalognes  having  failed  to  keep  up 
with  his  pace.  He  there  meets  the  reinforcement  of  three  hondred 
from  Rouen.  Wace  makes  him  reach  Arques  absolutelj  alone 
(v.  8699); 

"Tute  aa  gente  s'en  merveilla  Ne  nuls  ne  pot  o  li  venir, 

Ke  de  si  hung  a  tost  vint  U :        De  oels  qui  k  YalaigiieB  forent 
KoIb  ne  s'en  pot  k  li  tenir,  E  de  Valuignee  od  li  B^esminent." 

This  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  adapted  to  the  new  order  of 
events.  Had  William  reached  Arques  absolutely  alone^  in  the 
state  of  things  conceived  by  William  of  Poitiers,  he  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But,  while  Wace  transposes 
the  two  marches  of  William,  Orderic  (657  B)  rolls  the  two  into 
one.  In  his  story  William's  first  appearance  comes  after  King 
Henry  and  Count  Ingelram  have  entered  the  country.  He  hears 
of  them  at  Yalognes ;  he  sends  on  a  picked  force,  and  then  follows 
himself  with  his  main  army.  The  former  ("  prsecursores  mei ")  meet 
Ingelram,  and  defeat  and  kill  him  before  William  reaches  Arques 
at  alL  But  though  I  think  that  Wace  has  transposed  the  order  of 
events,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  draw  several  details  of  the  ride  from 
him,  and  to  accept  Yalognes  as  the  starting-point  The  other 
writers  only  mention  the  Odtentin  generally.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  Wace  may  have  been  thinking  of  William's  former 
ride  from  Yalognes  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  247),  where  also  the  mention  of 
Yalognes  is  peculiar  to  himself.  But,  if  William  was  likely  to  be 
there  at  one  time,  he  was  likely  to  be  there  at  another. 

The  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  aa  the  place  of  the  ambush  also 
comes  from  William  of  Jumi^ges,  followed  by  Wace.  (I  am  sorry 
that,  when  I  was  at  Arques,  I  omitted  to  explore  the  spot.)  I  have 
ventured  to  connect  this  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  with  that  which 
Orderic  gives  (606  B,  C)  of  Richard  of  Hugleville's  resistance  at 
Saint  Aubin.  This  comes  in  a  genealogical  passage  where  the 
campaign  of  Arques  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  case  of  quite  independent  testimony  coinciding. 
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NOTE  R  p.  217. 

The  Bbqubst  of  Eadward  to  William  and  the 

Oath  op  Harold. 

The  oath  which,  as  William  alleged,  Harold  had  sworn  to  him, 
and  the  bequest  which,  as  he  also  alleged,  Eadward  had  made  in 
his  favour,  are  two  subjects  every  detail  of  which  is  enveloped  in 
controversy  and  contradiction,  and  two  subjects  moreover  which 
cannot  be  kept  apart  from  one  another.  I  have,  both  in  the  text 
and  elsewhere,  set  forth  more  than  once  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  history.  I  will  now  go  more  minutely  through  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  bearing  on  the  matter. 

I.  As  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  219),  there  are  three 
statements  as  to  the  object  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy.  And  two 
out  of  these  statements  imply  different  versions  of  the  alleged  bequest 
of  Eadward  to  William.  I  have  stated  their  substance  in  the  text ; 
I  will  now  go  through  the  evidence  for  and  against  them. 

I.  The  first  version  is  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.  He  mentions 
the  matter  twice,  first  in  his  narrative  of  Harold's  visit  (107  et  seqq.), 
secondly,  in  the  account  of  the  messages  sent  by  William  to  Harold 
( 1 29-30).  According  to  this  statement  (129),  Eadward  chose  William 
as  his  heir,  on  account  of  his  many  excellences  {"  quoniam  omnium 
qui  genus  suum  attingerent  me  credebat  exoellentissimum,  qui  optim^ 
valerem  vel  ei,  quamdiu  viveret,  subvenire,  vel  posteaquam  dece- 
deret,  regnum  gubemare")  and  as  a  return  for  the  kindness  which  he 
had  received  from  William  and  his  predecessors  during  his  sojourn 
in  Normandy  (*'  ob  maximos  honores  et  plurima  beneficia  qu£e  illi 
atque  fratri  suo,  necnon  hominibus  eorum,  ego  et  majores  mei  impen- 
dimus").  This  devise  of  the  Grown  was  apparently  made  by  a  decree 
of  the  Witan  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  made  by  the  advice,  and  confirmed 
by  the  oaths,  of  Archbishop  Stigand  and  of  the  three  great  Earls,  Qod- 
wine,  Leofric,  and  Siward  ("sand  neque  id  absque  suorum  optimatum 
consensu,  veriim  consilio  Stigandi  Archiepiscopi,  Gfodwini  Comitis, 
Leurid  Gomitis,  Sigardi  Gomitis  ").  These  great  leaders  all  agreed 
to  accept  William  as  Eadward's  successor  on  his  death,  and  mean- 
while, as  the  passage  seems  to  mean,  to  set  up  no  other  candidate 
against  him  ("  qui  etiam  jurejurando  suis  manibus  confirmaverunt, 
quod  post  Edwardi  decessum  me  reciperent  dominum,  nee  ullatenus 
peterent  in  vit&  illius  patriam  banc  ullo  impedimento  contra  me 
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oocapari**).  A  son  and  a  grandson  of  Qodwine  were  given  by 
Eadward  as  hostages  for  this  engagement  (''obsides  mihi  dedit 
Qodwini  filium  ac  nepotem,"  1 30  ;  so  again,  107,  ''  Heraldns  .  .  . 
cnjus  antea  (rater  et  fratuelis  obsides  fuerant  acoepti  de  snocessione 
eftdem** — ^Willelmi  so.).  As  Eadward  found  himself  near  death — 
it  might  have  been  added,  now  that  the  three  Earls  who  had  con- 
firmed the  devise  were  all  dead — ^the  King  thought  it  good  to  bind 
Harold  by  the  same  oath  which  had  been  formerly  taken  by  his 
father,  with  the  further  security  that  it  should  be  taken  in  William's 
presence,  while  Qodwine  and  the  rest  had,  on  the  former  occasion,  only 
bound  themselves  to  him  in  his  absence  (''  ut  quod  pater  ejus  atque 
aeteri  supranominati  hie  [in  England]  mihi  juravere  absenti,  is  ibi 
[in  Normandy]  prsesens  juraret  pr»senti  ").  Eadward  also,  it  would 
seem,  wished  to  give  William,  before  his  death,  a  further  confinnation 
in  his  own  name  ('^  graviore  quam  fuerat  cantum  pignore  cavit."  107). 
The  importance  of  binding  Harold  to  the  proposed  succession  is 
strongly  set  forth.  He  alone  could  influence  or  constrain  the 
English  people,  who,  it  is  implied,  were  very  likely  to  disturb  the 
arrangement  (^'et  eum  [Haraldum]  quidem  prudentissimb  [desti- 
navit],  ut  ipsius  opes  et  auctoritas  totius  Anglicse  gentis  dissensam 
coercerent,  si  rem  novare  mallent  perfidd  mobiHtate^  qttantd  sese 
eiguvU").  Harold  is  therefore  sent  on  this  errand ;  he  &lls  into  the 
hands  of  Quy  and  is  rescued  by  William,  as  I  have  described  in  the 
text.  He  makes  his  oath  to  William — ^its  terms  I  shall  discuss  at  a 
later  stage  of  this  note — and  William  looks  on  him  as  one  who  will 
most  effectually  win  over  the  English  to  his  cause  ("  quem  inter  se 
et  Anglos,  quibus  k  Rege  secundus  erat,  mediatorem  sperabat 
fidissimum."  108). 

This  is  the  full  account  given  by  the  contemporary  panegyrist  of 
William.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  it^  as  important  admis- 
sions made  by  an  enemy.  First,  the  loyalty  of  Harold  to  Eadward, 
and  the  full  friendship  and  confidence  which  existed  between  the 
King  and  the  Earl,  are  implied  throughout,  in  distinct  contradicticm 
of  one  form  of  Norman  calumny.  Secondly,  there  is  thron^out  a 
recognition  of  the  English  people  as  a  party  likely  to  claim  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  and  one  whose  voice,  it  is  expected,  will  not  be 
given  on  behalf  of  William.  The  epithets  of  abuse  which  the 
Norman  panegyrist  hurls  at  the  heads  of  the  English  nation  are  in 
truth  a  speaking  witness  to  the  popular  character  of  the  andent 
English  government. 
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William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  tells  essentially  the  same  storj. 
He  says  nothing  about  the  counsel  and  the  oaths  of  Stigand  and 
the  three  Earls,  but  he  tells  us  that  Eadward,  finding  himself 
childless  {**  disponente  Deo  successione  prolis  carens"),  sent  Arch- 
bishop Robert  to  announce  to  William  his  intention  of  making  him 
his  heir  ("olim  miserat  Willelmo  Dud  Rodbertum  Cantuariorum 
Archipnesulem,  ex  regno  a  Deo  sibi  attributo  ilium  statuens  here- 
dem").  Afterwards  he  sends  Harold,  the  most  powerful  Earl  in 
his  Kingdom,  to  confirm  the  bequest  by  oath,  and  to  plight  his 
own  faith  to  the  Duke  (''deinde  Heraldum  cunctorum  bu89  domi- 
nationis  Comitem  divitiis  et  honore  ac  potenti&  maximum  Duci 
destinavit,  ut  ei  de  oorond  sud  fidelitatem  faceret,  ac  Christiano 
more  sacramentis  firmaret").  The  story  then  goes  on  as  be 
fore. 

Orderic  (492  A)  telb  the  same  story  as  William  of  Jumidges, 
with  the  addition  that  the  devise  in  favour  of  Duke  William  was 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  English  nation.  '^  Eduardus  nimiriim 
propinquo  suo  Willelmo  Duci  Normannorum,  primb  per  Rodbertum 
Cantuariorum  summum  Pontificem,  postea  per  eumdem  Heraldum, 
integram  Anglici  regni  mandaverat  concessionem,  ipsumque,  conce^ 
denHbiM  AngliSy  fecerat  totius  juris  sui  haeredem." 

Benoit  (36498  et  seqq.)  follows  William  of  Jumidges,  except  that 
he  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  Archbishop,  and  that  he  seems  to 
imply  that  the  mission  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  mission  of 
Harold  happened  in  two  consecutive  years. 

**  L'arceveaque  de  Cantorbire,  Ze»  cmz  avant,  A  cum  je  vns  dia, 

Li  plua  hauz  horn  de  son  empire,        For  afermer  ce  qu'U  li  done 
Out  en  Normendie  tramis,  Tot  le  reaume  e  la  corono." 

(w.  36508-36513.) 

It  is  really  needless  to  refute  this  story.  Some  remarks  on  the 
tale  will  be  found  in  Lord  Lyttelton  (Henry  the  Second,  i.  351  et 
seqq.)  and  Baron  Maseres  (pp.  74  et  seqq.,  113  et  seqq.)  which 
are  fiu*  above  the  average  criticism  of  their  age.  Both  writers  are 
hampered  throughout  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  accepting,  or  at 
least  of  attaching  some  weight  to,  the  accounts  of  the  false  Ingulf ; 
otherwise  their  line  of  argument  is  of  a  high  order.  There  are  also 
some  good  remarks  of  Lord  Lytton's  in  a  note  to  his  *^  Harold " 
(iii.  385),  though  I  cannot  conceive  what  he  means  by  saying  (iii. 
386)  that  '*  the  Saxon  chroniclers  .  .  .  unite  in  relating  Edward's 
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warnings  to  Harold  against  his  visit  to  the  Norman  oonrt" 
The  ''Saxon"  Chronicles,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  are  altogether 
silent  on  the  matter. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  goes  carefnlly  through  the  whole  circmn* 
stances  of  the  tale  as  told  hj  William  of  Poitiers,  will  hesitate  to 
say,  with  Baron  Maseres,  "  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  absolutely 
false,"  or,  with  Lord  Lytton,  "  this  appears  a  fable  wholly  without 
fotmdation."     Here  is  a  purely  English  matter,  an  act  of  the  Eng- 
lish Witan,  a  deed  confirmed  by  the  greatest  men  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  England,  which  rests  solely  on  the  assertion  of  an  interested 
Norman  writer,  and  of  which  no  English  Chronicle  or  cartulary  has 
preserved  the  slightest  trace.    To  make  us  believe  that  Leofric,  that 
Siward,  that  Stigand,  that  Qodwine,  that  the  whole  English  people, 
agreed  to  the  succession  of  William,  we  should  need  no  evidence 
short  of  the  document  bearing  their  signatures,  strengthened  by  an 
entry  in  the  Chronicles  to  show  that  the  document  might  possibly 
be  genuine.     No  statement  was  ever  weighed  down  by  a  heavier 
burthen  of  internal  improbability.     An  act  done  when  Stigand 
was  Archbishop  and  when  Qodwine  and  the  other  Earls  were  still 
living,  must  belong  to  the  few  months  between  the  appointment 
of  Stigand  to  the  Archbishopric  at  the  Mickle  Oem6t  of  Septemb^, 
1052  and  the  death  of  Oodwine  at  Easter,  1053.     It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  the  title  "  Archiepiscopi"  is  simply  descriptive  of  the 
person,  and  that  the  act  might  have  been  done  at  a  time  when 
Stigand  had  not  yet  reached  the  archiepiscopal  rank  (cf.  vol.  ii. 
p.  420).     For  Stigand  and  the  three  Earls  are  clearly  mentioned 
as  being  the  four  greatest  men  in  the  Kingdom,  which  of  course 
would  not  be  the  case  at  a  time  when  Stigand  was  only  a  pres- 
byter, or  even  the  Bishop  of  an  inferior  see.     The  devise  then,  if 
it  was  ever  made  at  all,  could  have  been  made  only  within  those 
few  months.     And,  except  in  those  later  years  when  Harold's  suc- 
cession seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  634),  no  time  can  be  found  so  unlikely  as  those  few 
months  for  any  act  in  favour  of  William.     No  wilder  assertion  was 
ever  made  than  that  which  represents  the  Witan  of  England,  with 
Qodwine  at  their  head,  as  agreeing  to,  and  even  advising,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Norman  Duke  to  the  English  Crown  at  the  veiy 
moment  of  their  great  triumph  over  Norman  favourites  and  Nor- 
man influence  in  England. 

So  much  for  William  of  Poitiers.     William  of  Jumidges  and 
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Orderic,  who  evidently  follows  him,  do  not  greatly  mend  matters 
by  leaving  out  Stigand  and  the  Earls,  and  seemingly  putting 
Stigand*s  predecessor  Eobert  in  his  stead.  Archbishop  Robert  is 
made  to  cross  from  England  into  Normandy.  They  doubtless  had 
in  their  minds  the  time  when  Bobert  really  did  cross  from  England 
into  Normandy.  But  that  perilous  passage  was  not  made  on  the 
King's  errand  or  on  any  errand  at  all ;  it  was  the  hurried  flight  of 
a  public  enemy,  hastening  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  English  people  (see  vol  ii.  p.  331).  The  story  as  regards 
Stigand,  Oodwine^  Leofric,  and  Siward  is  manifestly  impossible; 
it  is  no  less  impossible  as  regards  Harold.  We  have  already  seen 
that  during  the  whole  time  that  Harold  answered  the  description 
given  of  him  by  the  Norman  writers  as  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  Earl  in  England,  the  succession  was,  practically  if  not 
formally,  determined  in  favour,  first  of  the  iEtheling  Eadward  and 
then  of  Harold  himself.  The  tale  that  Eadward  sent  Harold,  or 
that  Harold  consented  to  go,  on  an  errand  which  shut  out  himself 
and  every  other  Englishman  from  all  hope  of  succession  to  the 
Crown,  is  simply  absurd  and  impossible. 

2.  The  second  version,  that  in  which  Harold  goes,  not  to  guarantee 
the  succession  to  William,  but  to  bring  back  the  supposed  hostages, 
his  brother  and  nephew,  involves  quite  another  view  of  the  alleged 
bequest  to  William.  In  this  account,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
formal  act  of  the  Witan,  none  of  any  oaths  of  Bishops  and  Earls, 
none  even  of  any  act  of  the  King  himseli^  after  he  became  King. 
It  comes  out  incidentally  that  Eadward  is  said  to  have,  years  before, 
privately  promised  the  Crown  to  William.  And  the  only  evidence  for 
this  private  conversation  between  Eadward  and  William  is  another 
alleged  private  conversation  between  William  and  Harold.  Yet 
this  story  is,  as  I  have  before  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  302),  less  gro- 
tesquely absurd  than  the  former  one,  and  it  rests  on  better 
authority.  It  is  the  version  followed  by  two  most  valuable 
English  writers  of  the  next  generation,  namely  Eadmer  and  Simeon 
of  Durham.  The  narrative  of  Simeon,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  narrative  of  Ekidmer,  whose  exact  words  he  follows 
through  a  great  part  of  the  story.  And  the  appearance  of  the  story 
at  all  in  Simeon's  History  is  remarkable.  Simeon  had  copied  from 
Florence,  with  the  change  or  addition  of  two  or  three  words  only, 
the  narrative  of  the  election  of  Harold,  of  the  two  invasions,  of  the 
two  battles,  of  the  death  of  Harold  and  the  coronation  of  William. 
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It  then  perhaps  oocarred  to  him  that  Florence's  narrative  contained 
no  statement  whatever  of  any  motive  for  William's  invasion.  Simeon 
therefore  (1066)  starts  as  it  were  afresh,  with  the  introduction,  "Ut 
autem  sciatur  origo  caussae  qu&  Willelmus  Angliam  bello  appetiit, 
breviter  quae  pauUb  ante  gesta  sunt  repetantur."  He  then  goes  on 
to  the  same  effect  as  Eadmer.  The  hostages,  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon 
C'Wlnothus  filius  Qodwini  et  Hacun  filius  Suani  filii  sui"),  are 
given  by  Qodwine  to  Eadward  at  their  reconciliation,  and  thej  are 
given  by  Eadward  to  Duke  William  for  safe-keeping.  Some  time 
after  Oodwine's  death,  Harold,  now  in  possession  of  his  father's  Earl- 
dom ('^  Oodwinus  .  .  .  mal&  morte  " — Eadmer,  4.  Simeon  says  only 
"  quum  esset  mortuus" — "  post  breve  tempus  interiit,  et  Haraldus 
filius  ejus  comitatum  Canticd  patri  succedens  obtinuit  Is,  dapeo 
modico  tempore,"  &c.),  asks  leave  of  the  King  to  go  over  to  Nor- 
mandy and  bring  back  the  hostages.  Eadward  says  that  he  may 
go,  but  warns  him  against  going.  He  is  sure  that,  if  he  goes,  some 
harm  and  shame  wiU  happen  to  him  and  to  England.  He  knows 
Duke  William  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  will  never  let  the 
hostages  go,  unless  he  can  get  some  gain  by  so  doing  (''  Hoc  non 
fiet  per  me ;  verumtamen  ne  videar  te  velle  impedire,  permitto  ut 
eas  quo  vis  ac  experiare  quid  possis.  Presentio  tamen  te  in  nihil 
aliud  tendere  nisi  in  detrimentum  totius  Anglici  regni  et  oppro- 
brium tui.  Nee  enim  ita  novi  Comitem  mentis  ezpertem  ut  eos 
aliquatenus  velit  concedere  tibi  si  non  pnescierit  in  hoc  magnum 
proficuum  sui").  Harold  however  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the 
King  ("suo  quam  Regis  consilio  credens"),  and  sets  out  He  is 
shipwrecked,  imprisoned  by  Guy  ("  pro  ritu  loci,  captivitati  addi- 
citur"),  and  delivered  and  honourably  received  by  William.  He 
presently  sets  forth  to  the  Duke  the  cause  of  his  journey.  WiUiam 
tells  him  that  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  the  matter  does  not  turn 
out  well  ('^bene  quidem  rem  processuram  si  in  ipso  non  rema- 
neret").  After  a  few  days,  the  Duke  sets  forth  his  own  mind  to 
the  Englishman.  When  he  and  Eadward  were  living  together  as 
youths  in  Normandy,  Eadward  promised  him  that,  if  he  should 
ever  obtain  the  Crown  of  England,  he  would  make  it  over  to  him 
as  his  heir  (*'  Begem  Edwardum,  quando  secum  juvene  olim  juvenis 
in  Normannid  demoraretur,  sibi,  .interpositi  fide  suft  pollidtnm 
fuisse^  quia,  si  Rex  Anglin  foret,  jus  regni  in  ilium  jure  hseredi- 
tario  post  se  transferred).  If  Harold  would  swear  to  support  this 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  and  would  bind  himself  by  other  engagements 
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which  I  shall  presently  discuss,  Hakon  should  be  released  at 
once  and  Wulfiioth  as  soon  as  William  had  mounted  the  English 
throne  (''tunc  et  modb  nepotem  tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  reg- 
naturus  venero,  fratrem  tuum  incolumem  recipies").  Harold, 
feeling  himself  in  a  strait  from  which  he  knows  not  how  to  escape, 
swears  to  all  that  was  required  of  him  (''sensit  Haraldus  in  his 
periculum  undique,  nee  intellexit  quit  evaderet,  nisi  in  onmibus  istis 
Yoluntati  Willelmi  adquiesceret.  Adquievit  itaque'*  &c).  He  re- 
turns to  England  with  Hakon,  and  tells  the  whole  story  to  Eadward, 
who  reminds  him  of  his  own  warning  (^'nonne  dixi  tibi,  ait,  me 
Willelmum  ndsse,  et  in  iUo  itiuere  tuo  plurima  mala  huic  regno 
contingere  posse").  Eadward  soon  afterwards  dies,  and  Harold, 
according  to  Eadward's  own  wishes,  succeeds  him.  See  above, 
p.  586. 

I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  219,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  302)  made  some 
remarks  on  this  story,  a  story  which  is  plainly  of  English  invention. 
Edward's  intentions  in  favour  of  William  are  cut  down  to  a  rash 
promise  in  his  youth,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know  anything 
except  Eadward  and  William  themselves.  Eadward's  present  in- 
tentions are  plainly  in  &vour  of  Harold,  and  perfect  confidence 
and  cordiality  are  implied  as  reigning  between  the  King  and  the 
Earl.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  view  of  Eadward's  pro- 
mise will  not  stand  the  test  of  chronology.  There  was  no  time 
when  Eadward  and  William  lived  together  as  youths  of  equal  age. 
When  Eadward  left  Normandy  in  104 1,  William  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,  Eadward  perhaps  thirty -eight  A  private 
promise  of  this  kind  seems  most  unlikely  to  have  happened  be- 
tween them,  though,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  523), 
William's  counsellors  may  have  been  already  reckoning  the  chances 
of  William's  succession.  The  story  of  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  being 
given  as  hostages  for  Qodwine's  good  behaviour  on  Godwine's 
triumphant  return  is  quite  inconsistent  (see  above,  p.  221)  with  the 
true  narrative  of  that  return.  Still  less  can  we  accept  the  story 
of  William  of  Poitiers  (see  above,  p.  668)  that  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon 
were  ^ven  as  hostages,  not  for  Gk>dwine's  good  behaviour  towards 
Eadward,  but  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  imaginary  act  of  the 
"RngliRh  Witan  in  favour  of  William.  My  own  belief  is  that 
there  were  no  English  hostages  at  all  in  the  hands  of  William 
at  the  time  when  Harold  came  into  Normandy.     But  I  think  it  i^ 
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not  hard  to  see  how  the  story  of  the  hostages  arose.  It  ia  certun 
that  Wul&oth  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  hy  William,  and  that  his 
imprisonment  began  early  in  Ufa  William,  on  his  death-bed 
(see  Florence,  1087),  set  free  various  prisoners,  both  English  and 
Norman,  and  among  them  ^'  Wlnothum  Regis  Haroldi  germanam, 
quem  a  pueritiA  tenuerat  in  costodil"  This  of  course  might  only 
mean  that  Wulfiioth  was  imprisoned  after  William's  coming  to  Eng- 
land, as  must  have  been  the  case  with  Harold's  son  Wul(  whom 
Florence  speaks  of  directly  after.  But  it  is  also  quite  consistent 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  left  behind  as  a  hostage  by  Harold. 
That  he  was  so  left  is  affirmed  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  It  is  also  implied  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
when  he  says  (i  1 1)  that,  of  his  two  supposed  hostages,  one,  namely 
Hakon,  was  allowed  to  return  with  his  uncle  ("  quinetiam  fratrueliB 
ejus,  alter  obses,  cum  ipso  redux  propter  ipsum  redditus  est").  But 
moreover  William  of  Jumidges,  who  says  nothing  about  Hakon  or 
about  any  earlier  giving  of  hostages,  says  (vii.  31)  that  Wolfnoth 
was  left  as  a  hostage ;  "  Postremb  ipsum  [Heraldum]  cum  mnltis 
muneribus  Regi  remisit  [Willelmus],  et  pulcrum  adolescentem 
Wlnotum  fratrem  ejus  obsidem  retinuit."  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  Benolt  (36640) ; 

"Heraat  oat  iin  frere  daxuel,  Ynilnoth  out  non,  corteia  e  sage  ; 

Qae  n'estoveit  querre  plus  bel ;        Cel  laiBm  au  Due  en  ostage.** 

One  would  certainly  understand  this  as  meaning  that  Wulfiioth  bad 
accompanied  Harold  on  his  voyage  and  that  he  was  left  by  him  as 
a  hostage  for  his  own  good  faith.  Why  should  not  this  hare  been 
the  easel  If,  as  I  have  suggested,  Harold  was  accompanied  on 
his  voyage  by  both  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon,  if  he  brought  Hakon 
back  and  left  Wulfnoth  behind  as  a  hostage,  one  can  easily  see 
how  the  story  arose  about  Hakon  and  Wul&oth  having  both 
originally  been  hostages.  The  Norman  version  would  represent 
them,  as  William  of  Poitiers  does,  as  hostages  given  for  William's 
succession  to  the  Crown.  English  writers,  knowing  that  this  at 
least  never  happened,  would  find  some  more  possible  occasion  for 
the  handing  over  of  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  Oodwine  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Norman  Duke.  Such  an  occasion  would  be  found 
in  the  reconciliation  between  Oodwine  and  Eadward.  The  inter* 
change  of  hostages  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
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the  story,  so  that  the  notion  that  hostages  were  giyen  by  Gfodwine 
at  the  final  conclusion  of  peace,  though  an  unfounded  idea,  was 
not  an  unnatural  one. 

These  then  are  the  two  views,  according  to  both  of  which  Harold 
is  made  to  set  out  for  Normandy  with  some  settled  purpose,  either 
to  confirm  the  bequest  of  the  Crown  to  William  or  to  obtain  the 
release  of  his  brother  and  nephew.  The  two  accounts  are  utterly 
contradictory  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  think  that  either  will 
stand  the  test  of  criticism.  But  before  I  go  on  to  the  third  version, 
I  must  mention  the  accounts  given  in  the  Boman  de  Ron  and  in 
the  Tapestry.  Honest  Wace,  after  his  manner,  knowing  that  there 
were  two  or  three  stories,  allows  his  readers  to  choose  between 
them.  He  first  tells  the  story  of  Oodwine's  return,  according  to 
his  notion  of  it.  Qodwine  is  in  banishment,  and  the  King  will 
not  let  him  come  back  unless  he  gives  hostages  for  his  good 
behaviour.  He  sends  his  son  and  grandson,  whom  Eadward  sends 
over  to  William,  and  Godwine  then  returns. 

"Goigne  ne  Tosa  n^er ;  A  en  ostage  el  Rei  baillies. 

Tant  por  li  Beis  aasdurer,  E  li  Reis  lea  a  env^iex 

Tant  por  ses  parenz  maintenir,  Ai  Doc  WiUame  en  Normendie 

Tant  por  aez  homes  garantir,  Come  k  oil  U  mult  se  fie  : 

Tin  Boen  nevo  et  un  seen  filz,  Mand^  li  a  k'U  lee  gart  tant 

K'il  aveit  ensemble  norm,  Ke  il  m^isme  li  demant." 

(w.  10579-10590.) 

He  then  adds  the  significant  remark,  which  seems  to  show  that 
he  had  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^ges 
in  his  eye,  that  this  looked  very  much  as  if  Eadward  intended  the 
hostages  who  were  nominally  given  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
Godwine  to  act  practically  as  hostages  for  the  succession  of 
William. 

"  Qq  fdt  semblant  kll  vonkiBt  Qo  distrent  genz,  ke  il  p^iut 

Ke  toz  temB  cil  lee  retenist,  San  regne  aveir  s'il  aanz  momst." 

(w.  10591-10594.) 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  Godwine's  death  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  612), 
Eadward's  vow  of  pilgrimage,  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and 
Eadward's  intention  to  bequeath  his  Crown  to  William,  which  last 
he  describes  in  language  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  state- 
ment put  into  William's  own  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (129; 
oee  above,  p.  667).     He  then  gives  a  description  of  Harold,  on 
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whose  virtues,  power,  and  favour  with  the  King  he  becomes  some- 
what eloquent,  and  fully  realizes  his  position  as  the  practical  ruler 
of  the  whole  kingdom. 

"  En  la  terra  out  an  seneflcal  Li  plus  fort  horn  fu  del  pals 

Henat  out  nom,  noble  ramaX ;      Fort  fu  d'homes,  fort  fu  d'amis, 
Por  8un  prifl  b  por  sa  bunt^  EngUUrre  oul  en  mi  htsOUe 

Out  el  regno  grant  poest^,  Com  htme  hi  a  teneadvaudeJ" 

(w.  10709-10716.) 

So  directly  after ; 

'*  Heraut  fu  ben  de  son  Boignior,       Ki  k  feme  aveit  sa  Bereft." 

(▼V.  io7a5-io7»6.) 

The  story  then  goes  on  in  much  the  same  shape  as  in  Eadmer. 
Harold's  wish  to  release  the  hostages  and  the  wambgs  of  Ead- 
ward  are  given  in  much  the  same  way,  with  the  further  piece 
of  advice  from  the  King,  that-,  if  Harold  wishes  for  the  hostages, 
he  should  send  some  other  messenger  and  not  go  himself.  Wace 
then  adds  that  he  has  also  read  another  story,  that  namely  of 
William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^ges,  and  that  he  does 
not  profess  to  know  which  is  the  true  one. 

'*  Ibsi  I'ai  jo  trov^  escrit,  Al  Duo  Willame  sun  coein, 

Et  un  altre  Utto  me  dist  Ke  il  T^ust  emprez  sa  fin  ; 

Ke  li  Keis  li  rova  aler  No  sai  mie  oeste  achoisiny 

Por  li  r^alme  ass^urer  Mais  Tun  h  I'altra  escrit  trovon." 

(TV.  10741-10748.) 

So  much  for  Wace.  The  Tapestry  plainly  shows  (pi.  1)  an 
interview  between  Eadward  and  Harold  before  Harold  sets 
sail  from  Bosham,  and  another  interview  (pi.  7)  after  Harold's 
return.  Of  these  two  scenes  the  earlier  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  later.  In  that  scene  Harold  is  represented  as  recounting 
his  adventures  to  the  King  with  a  very  strange  look  and  strange 
gestures,  quite  different  from  anything  shown  in  the  first 
interview.  But  Dr.  Bruce's  imagination  surely  carries  him  a 
little  too  far  when  he  says  (p.  27)  that  '^Harold  comes  into  the 
presence  of  the  Confessor  like  a  guilty  person,  deploring  his  mis- 
deeds and  craving  pardon.  An  axe,  carried  by  an  attendant  on 
the  left  of  the  King,  is  turned  towards  him,  apparently  betokening 
that  he  has  committed  an  offence  worthy  of  death.  The  King 
is  evidently  reproving  him  sharply,  but  the  attendant  on  the 
right  of  the  King  having  th6  edge  of  his  axe  turned  away  finora 
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Harold,  shows  that  the  result  of  the  interview  was  a  pardon." 
Unluckily  for  this  ingenious  theory,  one  of  the  persons  who  in 
this  very  plate  offer  the  Crown  to  Harold  carries  an  axe  with 
its  edge  no  less  threateningly  turned  towards  the  person  of  the 
King-elect.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  Harold  enters  the  King's 
presence  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  by  no  means  proud  of  the 
success  of  his  errand.  His  neck  is  stretched  out  in  a  most 
amazing  fashion,  and  the  whole  expression  is  that  of  one  whose 
position  is  exceedingly  awkward.  This  seems  to  me  to  fit  in 
exactly  with  the  version  of  Eadmer,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 
According  to  that  version,  Harold  had  done  nothing  to  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  of.  He  had  simply  pledged  himself  in  a  solemn  way 
to  carry  out  the  King's  intentions.  But,  on  Eadmer's  view  of 
the  matter,  he  had  utterly  failed,  except  so  far  as  he  had  brought 
back  Hakon ;  he  had  involved  himself  and  his  country  in  great 
danger,  and  he  must  have  gone  to  the  King  with  the  unpleasant 
feeling  that  one  so  much  his  intellectual  inferior  had  for  once 
proved  wiser  than  himself.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  plainly  enough 
expressed  in  the  representation  of  the  second  interview  in  the 
Tapestry ;  I  therefore  accept  the  Tapestry  as,  so  far,  a  witness  in 
favour  of  Eadmer's  version,  or  at  least  in  favour  of  some  version 
according  to  which  Harold  went  into  Normandy  on  an  errand 
which  failed.  A  certain  amount  of  confirmation  is  thus  given  to 
Eadmer's  statement,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  it  is  enough  to 
counterbalance  its  inherent  improbability  in  other  respects. 

3.  I  now  come  to  the  third  version,  that  which  makes  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  wholly  the  result  of  accident.  William  of 
Malmesbury  was  fully  aware  of  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 
He  (ii.  228)  distinctly  refers  to  it  ("  ferunt  quidam  ipsum  Haroldum 
a  R^e  in  hoc" — namely  to  announce  to  William  the  bequest 
of  Eadward — '^Normanniam  missum"),  but  he  deliberately  rejects 
it  The  story  which  he  prefers  as  nearer  to  the  truth  ("quia 
propius  vero  videtur"),  and  as  told  by  those  who  were  better 
informed  ('^alii  secretions  consilii  conscii"),  represented  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  or  in  any  part  of  Gaul  as  simply  caused  by 
his  being  carried  thither  by  stress  of  weather  ("  invitum,  venti  vio- 
lenti^  illuc  actum  ").     He  set  out  from  Bosham  purely  on  a  voyage 
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of  pleasure  and  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  (^'ut  animnm  oblectaret 
Buum,  piscatorium  consoendit  navigium").  Some  cause  or  other 
led  him  to  venture  to  an  unusual  distance  from  land  ("interim 
quidem  longiusculo  ludo  in  altum  proceditur''),  and  a  storm  drove 
him  to  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  According  to  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don,  Harold  was  not  thus  merely  yachting,  but  was  going,  for 
some  cause  which  is  not  mentioned,  to  Flanders  (^'Haraldus  verd 
transiens  in  Flandriam  tempestate  oompulsus  est  in  Ponfdcam 
proyinciam,''  M.  H.  B.  760  E).  Matthew  Paris  (p.  i),  whom  I 
shall  again  have  to  quote,  tells  the  tale  in  what,  for  my  purpose, 
is  the  same  way.  Harold,  still  a  young  man,  but  looking  forward 
to  the  Crown  {**  dum  adhuc  juvenis  esset,  adspirans  ad  r^;num 
Angli»''),  is  sailing  about,  and  is  driven  by  the  winds  to  a  land 
which  he  takes  to  be  Flanders,  but  which  proves  to  be  Ponthieu 
("sponte  spatiatus,  navigando  raptus  est  vi  ventorum,  et  dum 
Flandriam  credidit  se  attigisse,  oompuLsus  venit  in  Pontinam  pro- 
vinciam").  Snorro  (Johnstone,  190 ;  Laing,  iiL  7S)  makes  Harold 
to  have  been  sailing,  not  to  Flanders,  but  to  Wales.  He  seemingly 
looks  on  the  voyage  as  part  of  Harold*s  warfiure  against  Gruffydd. 
A  storm  drives  his  ships,  not  to  Ponthieu,  but  to  the  coast  of  Nor* 
mandy  (''  ]>at  var  i  eino  sumri,  at  Haralldr  Gudinason  &tti  ferd  til 
Brettlandz,  oc  f6r  i  skipi,  enn  er  ))eir  komo  i  hafit,  )>&  t6k  yi 
andvidri,  oc  r4k  tit  i  haf.  peir  t6ko  land  vestr  i  Nordmandi, 
oc  hofdo  fengit  storm  mann-h»ttan").  These  accounts  seem  in- 
dependent, and  of  course  they  cannot  be  reconciled  in  detaiL  The 
important  point  which  they  have  in  conunon  is  that  they  all  re- 
present Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  as  unintentional.  He  is 
not  going  thither  on  any  errand  either  of  his  own  or  of  the  King^s ; 
he  is  carried  either  directly  to  Normandy,  or  first  to  Ponthieu,  by  a 
storm.  If  this  were  the  true  tradition,  we  can  easily  understand 
that  various  versions  would  soon  arise  as  to  the  direction  and 
object  of  his  journey.  Snorro's  notion,  for  instance,  of  a  voyage 
into  Wales  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  remarkable  agreem^it  of 
several  versions  that  it  was  from  Bosham  that  Harold  set  saO.  But 
it  is  of  little  moment  whether  he  was  sailing  to  Wales  or  Flanders 
or  nowhere  in  particular,  provided  he  was  not  purposely  sailing 
to  Normandy.  And  that  this  story  is  the  right  one  will,  I  think, 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  way  in  which  tales  grow.  They  improve, 
they  add  details,  they  give  new  and  fuller  reasons  for  everything; 
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but  they  seldom  lop  off.  The  feet  of  Harold's  presence  in  Nor- 
mandy would  call  forth  a  thousand  conjectures  and  speculations 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  being  there.  The  purely  negative  version, 
which  said  that  all  these  speculations  were  at  fenlt,  which  asserted 
that  Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  was  a  mere  accident,  is, 
of  all  the  versions,  that  which  least  bears  the  impress  of  legendary 
invention  or  adornment. 

This  general  position  is  not  affected  by  William  of  Malmesbury's 
evident  attempt  to  reconcile  this  version  with  that  of  William  of 
Poitiers.  Harold,  in  Guy's  dungeon,  begins  to  devise  some  means  of 
escape  ("  astuto  pectore  volvens  cas^  remedium").  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  such  means  could  come  only  through  the  help 
of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  He  accordingly  sends  a  man  won  over 
by  great  promises  ("  hominem  promissis  ingentibus  sollicitatum") 
with  a  message  to  Duke  William.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  prisoner 
who  was  kept*  not  only  in  ward  but  in  fetters  could  have  had  the 
chance  of  winning  over  any  one  in  this  way,  unless  indeed  the  man 
so  won  over  were  one  of  his  own  keepers.  The  message  is  to  the 
effect  that  Harold  has  been  sent  by  Eadward  to  confirm  in  a  more 
solemn  way  the  King's  intentions  in  favour  of  William.  It  is 
assumed  that  Eadward  had  made  such  a  disposition  (see  vol.  iL  p. 
371),  and  that  it  had  been  made  known  to  William  by  messengers 
of  inferior  dignity;  it  is  only  the  character  of  an  ambassador 
which  Harold  is  made  falsely  to  assume  for  the  nonce  ('*  missum 
se  Normanniam  a  R^e,  ut  quod  minores  nuntii  balbutierant  ipse 
potissimdm  sud  confirmaret  prsesentid").  So  Matthew  Paris  makes 
Harold  fabely  pretend  that  he  was  coming  on  an  errand  to  the 
Duke's  Court,  though  he  gives  that  errand  a  different  turn  from 
that  which  it  takes  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  which  I  shall 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.  This  is  a  most  awkwardly  devised 
story,  even  as  a  story,  and  it  is  of  course  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  by  which  I  have  shown  that  no  disposition  in  William's 
favour  at  this  time  can  be  admitted.  It  can  only  be  an  attempt 
to  piece  together  the  two  versions,  that  of  Harold's  embassy  and 
that  of  his  accidental  presence  in  Normandy.  He  was  not  really 
an  ambassador,  but  he  pretended  to  be  one.  The  attempt  at 
joining  the  two  stories  was  an  awkward  one,  but  perhaps  no  other 
attempt  could  have  succeeded  better. 

The  two  other  writers  who  follow  a  version  essentially  the  same 
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as  that  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  namely  Snorro  and  Henry  of 
Hmitingdotiy  give  no  details  of  Harold's  deliverance  from  his  prison 
in  Ponthieu.  Snorro  leaves  out  the  sojourn  in  Ponthieu  altogether, 
and  Henry  only  says,  **  quern  [Haraldum]  captum  Consul  Ponticus 
Willielmo  Duci  Normannise  reddidit"  So  Matthew  Paris,  making 
the  act  still  more  voluntaryi  on  Quy's  part,  says,  ''quem  cap- 
turn  Consul  Ponticus  Willielmo  Normannorum  Duci  preesentavit." 
Snorro,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  gives  some  curious  details  of 
Harold's  sojourn  at  Rouen ;  he  also  makes  him  get  there  in  the 
summer,  stay  through  the  winter,  and  go  back  to  England  in  tlie 
spring. 

II.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  distinct  views  as  to  the  devise 
of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  William  are  involved  in  the  first  two 
of  these  three  versions.  According  to  one  of  them,  the  bequest 
was  simply  a  private  promise  made  by  Eadward,  when  he  was  not 
yet  King,  that,  if  he  ever  should  become  King,  William  should 
succeed  him.  This  is  in  itself  not  impossible,  though  it  is  not 
possible  in  the  particular  shape  in  which  it  is  told  us,  namely  as 
the  promise  of  one  young  roan  to  another  yoimg  man.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  show  that  such  a  promise  as  this  could  have 
no  kind  of  force,  according  to  the  laws  of  England  or  of  any  other 
kingdom.  According  to  the  other  story,  the  devise  of  the  Crown 
took  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Settlement,  of  a  regular  vote  of  the 
King  and  his  Witan,  confirmed  by  the  signatures  and  the  oaths  of 
the  four  greatest  men  in  the  land.  Such  an  act  would  doubtless 
have  been  valid,  and  it  would  have  given  William  as  good  a  claim 
as  George  the  First.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  such  attempts  at  an  election  before  the  vacancy  seem  to 
have  been  unpopular,  and  that  they  were  very  seldom  carried  out 
in  practice  (see  yoL  i.  pp.  ii8,  533).  But  beyond  the  assertion 
of  William's  own  laureate,  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  or 
of  probability  in  favour  of  this  story,  and  the  particular  form 
in  which  it  is  told  is  chronologically  impossible  (see  above, 
p.  673).  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  those  whom  he  followed,  pro- 
bably saw  this,  and  therefore  changed  the  date  from  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Godwine  to  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
.^theling  (see  vol.  u.  p.  371).  He  also  leaves  out  all  mention  of 
the  consent  of  the  Witan  or  of  the  Earls,  and  seems  to  make  it 
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a  purely  peraonal  act  of  the  King.  Here  we  get  something  which 
is  barely  possible,  but  which  has  no  evidence  and  no  probability 
in  its  favour.  In  fact  neither  of  these  statements  as  to  the  bequest 
to  William  rest  on  the  slightest  tenable  ground.  The  third  state- 
ment, that  of  a  strictly  testamentary  disposal,  a  bequest  of  Ead- 
ward  on  his  death-bed,  does  not  appear  in  any  writer  at  all  near 
the  time.  The  fact  of  the  death-bed  nomination  of  Harold  was  too 
notorious  to  be  denied,  and  the  adverse  party  generally  contented 
themselves  with  asserting  that  the  nomination  was  wrung  firom 
the  dying  King  against  his  will.  The  first  appearance  of  the  notion 
of  a  death-bed  bequest  to  William  is  to  be  found  in  the  passage 
of  the  Hyde  writer  which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  595), 
where  it  is  said  that  Eadward  *'  Begnum  moriens  Willelmo  Comiti 
oonsobrino  suo  reliquit.**  So  the  Annals  of  Margam  (p.  3  Luard), 
''quia  virgo  decessit  .  .  •  quum  potiorem  hseredem  non  haberet^ 
Willelmo  Dud  Normannorum,  consobrhio  suo,  Begnum  Angli» 
testamento  tradidit."  So  Thomas  Wykes,  the  partizan  of  Henry 
the  Third,  consistently  enough  asserts  the  rights  of  William  in 
their  fulness.  He  tellB  us  (p.  a  a  Qale)  how  Eadward,  ''pnevidens 
dum  adhuc  viveret  Begnum  Anglie  post  mortem  suam  periculis  et 
tnrbationibus  exponendum,  nobilissimum  Duc^m  Normanniss  Wil- 
lielmum  le  Bastard  hseredem  suum  constituit,  et  Begni  sui  sue- 
cessorem,  tamquam  ex  testamento  dum  adhuc  viveret,  assignavit 
ipsum."  M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  his  note  to  Benoit  (iii.  162), 
has  collected  several  passages  from  unpublished  writers  taking  the 
Norman  side,  which  he  very  fairly  contrasts  with  the  genuine 
statements  of  the  English  writers.  One  only,  the  Chronicle  of 
Peter  of  Ickham,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  worth 
quoting  because  he  attempts  rather  ingeniously  to  combine  two 
versions. 

"  Iste  autem  Edwardus,  aliquando  exsulatus  in  Normanniam^ 
Willielmo,  cognomento  Bastard,  Duci  Normannorum,  prsstitit  sa- 
cramentum  quod  si  Bex,  annuente  Deo,  foret,  nullum  alium  preeter 
ipsum  haberet  hseredem. 

**  Iste  Edwardus,  sanctus  Dei  confessor,  absque  liberis  decessit 
quia  virgo  permanserat :  et  quum  hseredem  de  se  non  haberet, 
Willielmo  Duci  Normannise  consanguineo  suo,  sicut  ei  priiis  jura- 
mento  promiserat,  regnum  testamento  dedit." 

These  passages  seem  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  notion  of  a 
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last  will  and  testament  in  fayour  of  William  is  one  which  was  quite 
unknown  till  a  later  generation.  I  must  quote  one  more  passage  in 
which  this  yiew  is  set  forth,  hecause  it  brings  in  another  expresaon 
which  deseryes  some  notice.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Battle  Abbey 
(p.  2)  we  read,  ^  Interea  Anglicfe  Begnum  monarchise  eidem  Dud 
Willelmo,  a  suo  consangaineo  Bege  Edwardo  e  mundo  migrante, 
haereditario  jure  delegatum  relinquitur."  The  expression  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  '^  heereditario  jure/'  which  is  here  applied  to 
William's  succession  to  the  Crown.  We  find  it  also  in  charters  of 
William  himself  and  of  his  son  William  Bufus.  There  is  one  in 
Bymer  (p.  3),  where  William  describes  himself  as  ''  Ego  Willelmus 
Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglorum  hsereditario  jure  factus;"  and  one  of 
William  Bufus  (p.  5),  where  he  describes  himself  as  ''  ^o  Willelmus 
Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglorum  filius  magni  Beg^  WiUelmi  qui  Begi 
Edwardo  haereditario  jure  successit"  The  words  ''jus  hserediia- 
Hum  "  haye  more  than  one  meaning.  It  is  possible  that  the  Battk 
writer  really  meant  to  assert  an  hereditary  right  in  the  modem 
sense.  He  had  just  before  said  that  William,  ''principatum  pro- 
prium  " — ^that  is  of  course  the  Duchy  of  Normandy — ^^  hsereditario 
sibi  jure  a  patre  relictum  felidter  obtinuit."  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  William's  kindred  with  Eadward  really  was  looked  on 
by  zealots  in  his  cause  as  giying  him  some  kind  of  hereditary  claim 
upon  England.  This  was  certainly  the  belief  of  Heniy  of  Huntixig- 
don.  See  yol.  i.  p.  33a.  Otherwise  the  words  '' hsreditario  jure  " 
may  be  taken  simply  to  mean  that  William  was  the  heir  of  Ead- 
ward in  the  sense  of  being  adopted  by  him.  So  two  of  the  manu- 
script chronicles  quoted  by  M.  Frandsque  Michel  (Benoit,  iiL  163) 
say  that  Eadward ''  adoptayit  in  regnum  " — ''  adoptayit  heredem — 
Willielmum  Ducem  Normannorum."  The  words  "  hiereditario  jure" 
are  also  used  to  express  something  which  a  man  holds  by  a  right 
which  is  not  deriyed  from  his  fore&thers,  but  which  is  to  be  passed 
on  to  his  descendants.  It  is  eyen  applied,  as  in  the  Cartnlaiy  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Bouen  (pp.  449  et  seqq.),  to  propoty  held  by  a 
corporation  in  absolute  freehold,  which  will  therefore  pass  to  the 
official  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  the  existing  members. 

There  is  one  more  Norman  yersion  of  the  bequest  of  Eadward, 
which,  though  it  rests  on  no  early  authority,  is  worth  referring  to, 
on  account  of  the  detail  at  which  it  is  giyen,  and  because  it  brings 
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in  a  name  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  with 
honour.  It  will  be  found  in  the  History  of  Colchester  Abbey  in  the 
Monasticon,  iy.  607  (cf.  Ellis,  i.  415).  The  *'  intemuntius  "  between 
William  and  Eadward  was  Hubert  of  Rye  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  349), 
the  &ther  of  Odo,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey.  Eadward,  finding 
himself  sick  and  without  heirs  (*'quum  eb  maximb  cruciaretur, 
quod  in  se  regium  genus  deficere  videret") — ^Eadgar  is  seemingly 
foigotten-Hsends  Ooscelin,  a  merchant  of  Winchester,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  on  long  voyages  in  the  way  of  trade,  on  a  message 
to  Duke  William.  Qoscelin,  by  his  name,  must  have  been  a  Nor- 
man or  Frenchman,  and  the  mention  of  a  French  merchant  as  settled 
at  Winchester  in  Eadward's  time  is  worth  notice.  The  Duke  is 
asked  to  send  some  confidential  agent  ("  ut  aliquem  dirigeret  k  suo 
bitere  ")  to  receive  the  King^s  message  for  the  Duke.  In  an  assembly 
of  Norman  Barons  (''facto  magno  procerum  conventu"),  the  Duke 
seeks  for  some  one  who  will  go  on  an  embassy  to  England.  But  all 
refuse  to  trust  themselves  among  the  barbarians  who  had  wrought 
the  death  of  ^Ifired  (''  omnes  recusant  barbaram  expetere  gentem, 
propter  ilia  qun  audierant  facta  apud  Oeldefordiam").  Hubert  at  last 
volunteers  to  go,  and  is  thereon  much  praised  and  rewarded.  He  goes 
over  in  wonderful  state  ("  cum  grand!  apparatu,  cum  pompi  magnd, 
equis  phaleratis  et  fremitu  terribilibus,  hominibus  serico  indutis  et 
colore  vestium  spectabilibus  ").  Eadward  receives  him  honourably, 
and  of  course  gives  him  a  grant  of  land  (''  ei  primie  in  Anglii  suae 
mansionis  villa  quie  Esce  dicitur,  perpetub  possidenda  conceditur." 
The  place  is  Ashe  in  Hampshire,  which  appears  in  Domesday,  47, 
as  held  by  Hubert's  son  Odo,  but  which  was  held  T.  R.  E.  by  a 
tenant  of  Earl  Harold).  The  business  is  done  satis£ftctorily,  and 
Hubert  goes  back  to  Normandy  with  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom 
and  tokens  confirming  the  promise  (''insignia  quibus  Willielmus 
declarabatur  hieres  Edwardi  Regis  Anglorum,  spatam  scilicet  cum 
eapulo  in  quo  erant  inclusae  sanctorum  relliquisD,  comu  de  auro 
venatorium,  et  caput  ingens  cervinum  "). 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Hubert  did  not  come  with  William 
into  England  because  disturbances  were  looked  for  in  Maine,  which 
he  was  sent  to  quell  or  to  hinder  ("  veniente  Willielmo  in  Angliam 
aecipere  sibi  regnum,  quoniam  a  Cenomanici  regione  suspicabatur 
tumultus,Hubertus,quia  erat  promptus  manu  et  consilio  bonus,  missus 
est  illic  prsetendere  et  senrare  paoem").     I  did  not  venture,  without 
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better  authority,  to  mention  this  in  my  text  at  p.  384,  but  it  is 
worth  comparing  with  the  seeming  disloyalty  of  the  Cenomannian 
knight  at  Senlac  mentioned  in  p.  486. 

Now,  after  going  through  all  these  accounts,  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  evidence  with  r^;ard  to  the  alleged  promise  of  Ekuiward 
to  William  ?  A  death-bed  bequest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  alleged 
by  William  or  by  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  bequest  would  be  in- 
consistent with  any  of  the  versions  of  the  story  of  Harold*s  oath,  all 
of  which  conceive  William  as  asserting  some  right  to  the  succession 
before  Eadward's  last  sickness.  A  promise  made  in  earlier  times, 
before  Eadward's  accession,  is  possible,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
likely,  and  such  a  promise  could  not  be  of  any  legal  force.  An  act 
of  the  King  and  his  Witan  in  William's  favour  is  impossible  in  itself 
and  is  confirmed  by  no  kind  of  evidence.  But  that  there  was  some 
promise  I  think  cannot  be  doubted.  When  I  believe  that  promise  to 
have  been  made  I  have  already  said  (see  voL  iL  p.  303).  Here  is 
another  fact  which  looks  the  same  way.  In  one  of  the  manuscripts 
quoted  by  M.  Francisque  Michel  (Benoit,  iii.  164),  William  tdls  us 
how  he  reigned,  *^  devicto  Haroldo  Rege  cum  suis  complicibus,  qui 
mihi  regnum  prudenti^  Domini  destinatum  et  beneficio  oonoessioms 
danUni  et  cognati  mei  gloriosi  Regis  Edwardi  concessum  conati 
sunt  auferre."  This  is  vague  enough,  but  it  suggests  one  hint. 
The  feudal  language  employed,  the  words  "  beneficium"  and  '*  domi* 
nus" — ^the  latter  of  which  is  applied  by  William  to  Eadward  in 
other  documents  (see  above,  pp.  249,  555,  and  cf.  iL  18) — ^mi^t 
suggest  that,  when  the  promise  was  made,  William  did  homage  to 
King  Eadward  as  his  lord  and  adopted  father.  There  is  but  one 
time  when  this  could  have  happened.  We  have  here  another  oon- 
firmation  of  the  view,  supported  by  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  only 
view  which  is  not  upset  by  opposing  evidence,  that  the  promise  was 
made  by  Eadward,  and  that  the  homage,  if  there  was  any,  was  per- 
formed by  William,  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  to  England  in  105 1. 

III.  The  next  point  is  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  matter  of 
Harold's  oath.  As  to  the  time,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  distinctly 
places  the  oath,  as  well  as  the  knighthood,  before  the  expedition 
into  Britanny.  Such  seems  also  to  be  the  account  of  Orderic 
(492  A-B),  though  his  way  of  telling  the  story  in  the  pluperfect 
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tense  takes  off  somewhat  from  the  clearness  of  his  narratiye; 
'^  Heraldus  .  .  .  sacramentum  fecerat, .  .  .  tunc  etiam  Dux  eumdem 
Heraldum  in  expeditione  secum  contra  Conanum  Comitem  Britonum 
duxerat>  armisque  fulgentibus  et  equis  aliisque  insigniis  cum  com- 
militonibus  suis  spectabiliter  omayerat."  The  other  accounts  seem 
to  place  both  the  knighthood  and  the  oath  after  that  expedition. 
In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  we  read  inmiediately  after  the  taking  of 
Dinan,  ''Hie  Willelm  dedit  Haroldo  arma/'  on  this  follow  the 
words,  ''  Hie  Willelm  yenit  Bagias,  ubi  Harold  sacramentum  fecit 
Willelmo  Dnci."  So  William  of  Jumi^ges  (yii.  31)  and  Wace 
(Roman  de  Rou,  108 16)  place  the  oath  immediately  after  the 
return  firom  Britanny,  though  Wace  (10812  ;  see  aboye,  pp.  228, 
240)  seems  to  place  the  knighthood  before  the  expedition.  As 
to  the  place,  there  is  yet  more  difference  than  as  to  the  time.  The 
Tapestry  clearly  means  to  place  the  eyent  in  its  own  city,  for 
''  Bagias,"  curious  as  the  form  is,  can  mean  no  place  but  Bayeux. 
So  does  Wace,  a  Canon  of  Sayeux  (Roman  de  Rou,  10826).  But 
William  of  Poitiers  (108)  places  it  at  Bonneyille  (''coadunato  ad 
Bonamvillam  concilio"),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Benoit  (36594); 

"  Si  joeta  li  dux  son  concile,  Lk  fu  li  seiremenz  jurez, 

Ce  Bui  ligani,  ik  Bone-Vile.  Que  Henut  meisme  a  devisez." 

But  Orderic  (492  A)  places  the  scene  of  the  oath  at  Rouen  ('Mpse 
Heraldus  apud  Rotomagum  Willelmo  Duci  coram  optimatibus  Nor- 
manniiB  sacramentum  fecerat").  It  is  also  placed  at  Rouen  by  the 
romantic  Biographer  of  Harold  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  ii.  184  et  seqq.), 
who  adds  that  the  oath  was  sworn  under  a  yery  large  and  aged  oak, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  broken,  immediately  lost  its  bark, 
which,  as  he  truly  adds,  was  ^'  dictu  mirum"  and  ''  res  digna  specta- 
culo."  He  adds  that  he  himself  saw  it  an  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  eyent,  which  fixes  his  own  date  to  about  the  year  1205. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  simply  says, 
"  Heraldus  ei  fidelitatem  sancto  ritu  Christianorum  jurayit."  But, 
according  to  his  manner,  he  implies  in  a  later  passage  (131;  see 
p.  463,  note  4)  that  the  oath  was  made  upon  relics.  So  Orderic 
(492  A) ;  ^'  Homo  ejus  &ctus,  omnia  quse  ab  illo  requisita  fuerant 
super  sanctissimas  reliquias  juraverat."  The  "phylactery  called 
*  the  bull's-eye' "  is  found  in  the  Breyis  Belatio  (4) ;  "  Ei,  sicut 
multi  dicunt,  super  filacterium  quod  yocabant  oculum  boyis  quod 
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ei  fidem  et  promiBrionem  qnam  ei  faciebat  bene  duatodiiet"  The 
Hyde  writer  (290)  tells  us  why  it  was  called  the  bull's-eye ;  ^  In- 
finitam  sanctarum  multitadinem  rdiquiarum  deferri  jussit,  superque 
eas  filacteriom  gloriosi  maitjrris  Pancratii,  quod  oculnm  bovis  yocant, 
eo  quod  gemmam  tarn  speciosam  quam  spatiosam  in  medio  sui  con- 
tineat,  coUocavit,  certissiinb  sciens  tantum  martyrem  nulli  temeritate 
posse  deludi."  In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  Harold  is  shown  swearing 
between  two  chests  or  phylacteries  (see  Ducange  in  voce)  of  different 
shapes,  one  of  which  has  something  on  the  top  which  might  fidriy 
pass  for  the  ^'  gemma  speciosa  et  spatiosa"  of  the  Hyde  writer.  But 
in  none  of  these  accounts  do  we  find  anything  about  the  tridk 
played  upon  Harold  by  William.  Whateyer  Harold  swears  upon, 
it  is  not  at  all  implied  that  he  was  otherwise  than  fully  aware  of 
what  he  was  doing.  The  tale  according  to  which  Harold  is  made 
unwittingly  to  take  an  oath  of  a  more  solemn  kind  than  he  supposed 
comes  from  Wace ; 

"  ToK  li  con  Bains  fist  demander,  Ne  ne  li  fiift  mostrtf  ne  dit 

Bt  Qn  lia  tuz  aaembler ;  De  aoi  out  vne  fiktire, 

Tat  une  ouve  en  fist  emplir,  Tat  li  mdllor  k'fl.  pout  eslire, 

PoiB  d*un  paele  lea  fist  uovrir,  E  li  plos  chier  k'l  poat  troTer : 

Ke  Heraat  ne  sent  ne  ne  vit.  Oil  de  boef  Tai  d  nomer." 

(w.  10828-10837.) 
So  again,  after  the  oath  has  been  taken ; 

"  Qnant  Heraat  oat  li  suns  beisiea  Ki  tat  aveit  acovet^ ; 

£t  il  fti  SOS  levez  en  pies,  A  Heraut  a  dedens  monstr^ 

Vers  la  oove  li  Bas  le  trait,  Sor  kels  oors  sains  il  a  jor^. 

E  les  la  care  ester  le  fidt :  Heraat  fonnent  s'espoanta 

De  la  oave  a  le  paesle  ost^,  Des  relikes  k'il  li  monstra." 

(yy.  10850-10859.) 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  two  yersions  ia  the 
older.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  striking  circumstance  of  the 
hidden  relics,  which  is  peculiar  to  Wace,  may  be  merely  an  in- 
stance of  the  usual  growth  of  legend.  But  it  is  no  less  possible 
that  Wace,  a  very  honest  writer,  may  haye  preserved  a  fact  which, 
as  tending  to  the  discredit  of  William  and  in  some  measure  lessening 
the  crime  of  Harold,  was  left  out  by  two  violent  partizans.  I  leave 
the  point  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  which  I  must  leave  all  the 
other  details  of  the  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  the  oath  said  to  have  been  taken 
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by  Harold.  The  fiillest  accounts  of  its  terms  are  those  which  are 
given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (io8)  and  by  Eadmer  (5).  I  have 
in  the  text  (p.  241)  given  its  terms  according  to  the  accounts  of 
these  two  writers.  The  oath^  as  given  by  William  of  Poitiers,  runs 
as  follows ; 

<<Se  in  curid  domini  sui  Edward!  Regis,  quamdiu  superesset, 
Ducis  Willelmi  vicarium  fore ;  enisurum,  quanto  consilio  valeret 
ant  opibus,  ut  Anglica  monarchia  post  Edwardi  decessum  in  ejus 
manu  confirmaretur ;  traditumm  interim  ipsius  militum  cu8todi» 
castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  sumptu  suo  communitum;  item 
per  diversa  loca  illius  terra  alia  castra,  ubi  voluntas  Duds  ea 
firmari  juberet ;  abunde  quoque  alimonias  daturum  custodibus." 

The  terms  in  Eadmer  take  the  form  of  a  speech  addressed  by 
William  to  Harold.  William  mentions  Eadward's  promise  of  the 
Crown  to  him,  and  goes  on  thus ; 

^'Tu  quoque,  si  mihi  te  in  hoc  ipso  [the  succession  to  the 
Crown]  adminiculaturum  spoponderis,  et  insuper  castellum  Dofris 
cum  puteo  aquie  ad  opus  meum  te  facturum,  sororemque  tuam 
quam  uni  de  principibus  meis  dein  in  uxorem  te  ad  me,  tempore 
quo  nobis  conveniet,  destinaturum,  necne  [necnon)]  filiam  meam 
te  in  conjugem  accepturum  fore  promisens,  tunc  et  modd  nepo- 
tem  tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  regnaturus  venero,  fratrem  tuum 
incolumem  recipies." 

In  both  these  versions  Harold  binds  himself  in  different  terms  to 
do  all  that  he  can  to  bring  about  William's  succession  to  the  Crown ; 
but  William  of  Poitiers  makes  no  mention  of  the  engagements  as 
to  the  two  marriages,  the  marriage  of  Harold  to  a  daughter  of 
William  and  the  marriage  of  Harold's  sister  to  one  of  William's 
nobles.  In  a  later  passage  however  (p.  145),  which  I  shall  quote 
in  another  note  (see  Appendix  U),  he  takes  for  granted  both  the 
marriage  of  Harold  with  William's  daughter,  and  also  another  stipu- 
lation of  which  we  hear  more  distinctly  in  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  31).  This  is  the  important  addition  that  Harold  should 
have  half  the  Kingdom  as  the  portion  of  Adeliza  {"  deinde  Dux 
postquam  Henddus  fidelitatem  sibi  de  regno  pluribus  sacramentis 
firmavit,  Adelizam  filiam  suam  cum  medietate  Anglici  regni  se 
daturum  eidem  spopondit").  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii.  aaS) 
gives  much  the  same  account  as  Eadmer,  but  with  the  strange 
addition  that  Harold  offered  the  oath  of  his  own  accord.     His 
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words  are;  ''Ibi  Haroldus,  et  ingenio  et  manu  probatos,  Nor* 
mannum  in  sai  amorem  conveitit;  atque,  ut  se  magis  oommen- 
daret,  ultro  illi  tunc  quidem  castellum  DorobemisD  quod  ad  jus 
suum  pertineret,  et  post  mortem  Edwardi  R^^um  Anglicom,  Sacra- 
mento firmavit:  quare  et  filiie,  adhue  impubis,  desponsione,  et 
toHu8  patrimonii  amplihidine  donatus,  &miliarium  partium  babe- 
batur."  The  words  m  Italics  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  sort  of 
commendation  of  Harold's  lands  to  WUliam,  and  something  of  the 
same  kind  seems  implied  in  the  words  with  which  William  of 
Poitiers  goes  on  with  his  story  (109);  ''Dux  ei  [Henddo]  jam 
satelliti'* — a  common  equivalent  for  "miles"  or  vassal — "suo 
accepto  per  manus  ante  jusjurandum  terras  ejus  cunctumque 
potentatum  dedit  petenti." 

Wace  says  nothing  about  the  castle  of  Dover,  still  less  does  he 
stoop  to  Eadmei^s  detail  about  the  well,  but  he  mentions  the  two 
engagements  to  marry  William's  daughter  and  to  make  over  the 
Kingdom  to  him  at  Eadward's  death.  He  gives  these  terms 
twice; 

"  Entretant  a  li  Dub  parl^  Et  k  moillier  s'il  velt  prendra 

Tant  ke  Heraut  li  a  gn4,  Ele  une  fille  ke  il  a : 

Ke  Engleterre  li  liverra  Co  ae  li  plaiat  li  jurara. 

Ties  ke  li  Reia  Ewart  morra ;         Et  Willame  le  graanta.*' 

(w.  10816-10823.) 

And  again  in  describing  the  actual  taking  of  the  oath  ; 

"  Poiz  a  jur^  et  a  pnuni  Snluno  aa  force  e  son  aaveir 

Si  come  home  ki  eechari :  Emprte  la  mort  Ewart,  s'il  yit ; 

Ele,  la  fille  al  Due  prendra,  Si  veirement  Dez  li  a!t, 

Et  Engleterre  al  Due  rendra ;  E  li  oorz  sainz  ki  iloc  sont/* 
De  90  il  fera  son  poeir  (w.  10840- 10848.) 

I  have  discussed  in  the  text  the  chief  points  connected  with  the 
terms  of  the  oath,  and  I  have  put  forth  the  view  which,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  me  the  least  improbable.  I  will  now  get  together 
several  passages  in  which  the  promise  to  marry  William's  daughter 
becomes  the  chief,  or  even  the  only,  engagement  taken  by  Harold. 
They  come  from  writers  who  had  not  such  good  means  of  infor- 
mation as  William  of  Poitiers,  but  who  were  much  less  likely  to 
misrepresent  or  colour  the  story.  They  show  what  aspect  of  the 
tale  most  struck  those  who  were  not  immediately  interested  in 
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the  matter.  Let  us  heffn  with  Snorro.  The  only  engagement 
he  knows  of  on  Harold's  part  is  his  engagement  to  marry  Wil- 
liam's daughter.  The  proposal,  as  fiar  as  William  is  concerned^ 
comes  from  Harold  himself,  hut  seemingly  from  Harold  talked 
over  by  Matilda.  The  Duke  does  not  altogether  approye  of  the 
long  eyening  talks  between  Harold  and  his  wife.  Matilda  tells 
Harold  that  her  husband  is  anxious  to  know  the  subject  of  their 
discourse,  so  it  is  agreed  that  Harold  shall  tell  the  Duke  the 
next  day.  Harold  accordingly  asks  William  for  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  saying  that  he  has  fully  talked  the  matter  oyer  with 
the  Duchess,  who  fayours  his  suit  (''  )>at  er  at  segia  ydr,  Jarl,  at- 
fleira  hfrr  i  hingat-komo  minni,  enn  ]>at  er  ec  hefir  enn  upp  borit 
fyrir  ydr.  £c  yill  bidia  d6ttr  )>innar  til  eigin-kcmo  mer,  hefir 
oc  ]>etta  mkH  nett  fyri  m6dor  hennar  optliga,  oc  hefir  hon  mer  ]>yf 
heitit,  at  lidfinna  ]>etta  m&l  yid  ydr.''  Johnstone,  191 ;  Laing,  iii. 
76).  The  suit  is  accepted ;  Harold  is  betrothed  to  the  princess,  but, 
on  account'  of  her  youth,  the  marriage  is  to  be  put  ofif  for  a  time. 
Harold  then  goes  to  England,  and  comes  back  no  more  to  WeUh- 
Icmd  to  marry  the  girl  ('^  oc  kom  eige  sldan  til  Valkmdzj  at  yitia 
(lessa  r^s").  When  Harold  is  elected  King,  William  indeed  be- 
thinks himself  that  his  kindred  with  Eadward  giyes  him  a  better 
right  to  the  Crown  than  Harold  (^'ennVilhi^lmr  ]>6ttiz  betr  tilkominn 
rfkis  1  Englandi,  en  Haralldr,  fyrfr  frsendsemis  sakir  ]>efrra  Jityardar 
Ronungs."  Johnstone,  216;  Laing,  iii.  94),  but  it  is  not  made  to 
appear  that  there  was  any  breach  of  faith  on  this  score  on  Harold's 
part  William  inyades  England,  partly  to  assert  his  hereditary 
right  to  the  Grown,  partly  to  punish  Harold  for  not  marrying  his 
daughter  (''  )>at  yar  oc  med,  at  hann  )>6ttiz  eiga  at  giallda  Haralldi 
sylyirding,  er  hann  hafdi  slitit  festam^lom  yid  d6ttur  bans"). 

So  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
we  read  (p.  197)  how  "Willelmus,  Comes  Nortmannise  .... 
Angliam  petiit,  ac  Haroldo  ipsius  terrse  [Rege?]  occbo,  eo  quod 
JUiam  %p8iu8  Wilhdmi  in  Tixorem  recipere  recuaaverU,  Anglos  grayi 
prcBlio,  multorum  sanguine  fuso,  sibi  subjugayit,  et  utrique  populo 
Anglico  et  Nortmannico  regnayit."  Here  the  only  reason  giyen 
for  William's  attacking  England  is  Harold's  neglect  to  marry  his 
daughter.  No  other  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Andrew's  at  Cambray,  who  wrote  in  11 33.  Here  (Pertz, 
^^*  537)  William  is  described  as  inyading  England  without  any 
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apparent  reason,  till  we  reach  the  words  ''  Bex  Anglonun  Heroldns, 
olim  contra  pnedictum  Comitem  Willelmnm  peijnms,  nam  filiam 
ejns  se  acceptunun  juraverat.''  The  Waltham  writer  "De  In- 
ventione "  (cap.  ao)  is  in  the  like  case ;  ''  Insidiantibos  ei  perfidis 
Normannorum  versutiis,  quia  filiam  Willelmi  Dncis  Normannonun 
nuptui  traditam  contempsif  These  ''versutias^  exactly  describe 
the  sort  of  constraint  under  which  I  conceive  Harold  to  have  made 
the  whole  engagement. 

These  accounts  mention  no  ground  at  all  for  the  invasion  except 
Harold*s  refusal  to  marry  William's  daughter.  Other  accounts, 
without  going  so  &r  as  this,  put  the  question  of  marriage  forward 
in  a  very  remarkable  way,  as  if  everything  else  was  incidental. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  veraion  of  the  messages  between  William 
and  Harold  which  is  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon.  William's 
main  object  is  to  demand  Harold's  sister  and  to  require  Harold 
to  marry  his  daughter.  Other  matters  are  quite  secondaiy. 
"Yenit  nuntius  in  Angliam  a  praefato  Willelmo  directus,  ex- 
petens  sororem  Haroldi,  juxta  quod  convenerat  Willelmo  et  iUL 
Alia  eHam  qtuB,  violato  sacramefntOy  aervcUa  non  eramJtf  eakimniaiua 
est"  (Eadmer,  5).  And  afterwards,  " iterum  ei  amic&  Damiliaritate 
mandavit  quatenus,  aliis  omissis,  servatd  fidei  sponsione,  saltern 
filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret.''  (Simeon  reads,  **  ut  quamvis  violate 
fide  csBtera  non  servSsset,  si  tamen  filiam  suam  duceret  uxorem, 
levUer/erret")  Harold,  in  his  answer,  does  undoubtedly  speak  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  castle  of  Dover,  but  these  subjects  are  thrust 
in  between  his  answers  about  the  two  marriages,  how  his  sister 
is  dead — does  the  Duke  wish  for  her  corpse  t — and  how  he  cannot 
marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  Throughout 
this  story  William  is  made  much  more  anxious  to  find  a  husband 
for  his  daughter  than  to  find  a  Kingdom  for  himsel£  This  must 
surely  come  from  some  account  like  that  of  Snorro  and  the  other 
writers  quoted  above,  which  spoke  of  the  marriage  only,  and  whidi 
has  been  mixed  up  with  the  account  given  by  William  of  Poitiers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  wild  account  of  Eadward's 
death-bed  given  in  the  French  Life  (see  above,  p.  589),  everything 
is  made  to  turn  on  an  expected  marriage  between  Harold  and 
William's  daughter.  It  is  on  that  marriage  that  he  is  made  to 
ground  his  hopes  of  the  Grown.  In  the  account  in  Matthew  Paris 
(p.  i)  sgain,  the  marriage  comes  first.    Harold,  carried  to  Ponthieu 
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by  accident,  and  handed  over  by  Gay  to  William,  pretends  that 
he  is  come  secretly  into  Normandy  to  mike  a  league  with  the 
Duke  and  to  marry  his  daughter  (^  Haraldus  asserebat  se  h»c 
omnia  sponte  fecisse,  ut  clam  yeniens  in  Normanniam  confoedera- 
retur  Duci,  filiam  ejus  in  sponsam  accepturus  ")•  This  he 
swears  to  do  on  the  relics  of  the  saints  ("quod  et  juravit 
super  sanctorum  multorum  reliquias  se  fideliter  ad  quemdam  ter- 
minum  completurum ").  Harold  and  William,  hitherto  enemies, 
now  become  great  friends,  all  the  more  so  because  Harold  has  come 
secretly  ("tantd  igitur  majori  honore  susceptus  est  quantd  secre- 
tins adventftsset ;  fuerant  enim  ante  inimici  ad  inyicem").  Then, 
as  something  quite  secondary,  comes  the  oath  about  the  Kingdom ; 
"  Juravit  insuper  se  post  mortem  Regis  Edwardi,  qui  jam  sennit 
sine  liberis,  regnum  Angliie  Duci,  qui  in  regnum  jus  habuit, 
fideliter  conseryaturum/'  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  alleged 
right  of  William,  no  mention  of  any  bequest  by  Eadward.  Matthew 
had  surely  read  some  account  which  mentioned  the  promise  of 
marriage  only,  and  he  added  the  bit  about  the  Kingdom  in  deference 
to  the  more  usual  statement. 

Lastly,  we  have  that  most  singular  account  in  the  Hyde  writer 
(288-90),  to  which  I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  686,  and  vol. 
ii.  p.  519)  had  to  refer.  According  to  this  version,  hostages,  one 
of  them  a  son  of  Godwine,  were  given  to  William  for  the  safety  of 
Eadward,  when  the  English  embassy  came  to  offer  him  the  Crown 
on  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  K  any  one  chooses  to  accept  this 
statement,  here  is  a  ready  way  of  accounting  for  the  other  stories 
about  the  hostages.  And  though  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  a 
son  of  Godwine  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  William  at  that  time,  it 
ia  distinctly  less  unlikely  than  that  he  should  have  been  so  given 
at  the  time  of  Gk)dwine's  return.  But  in  this  account  the  hostages 
are  not  spoken  of  again.  Harold,  sailing  to  some  place  not  men- 
tioned (^'quibusdam  caussis  navem  ingressus ''),  is  driven  by  ad- 
verse winds  to  Fonthieu ;  he  is  imprisoned  by  Guy,  and  set  free  at 
the  prayer  ("  precibus")  of  Duke  William.  The  Earl  and  the  Duke, 
according  to  this  account,  appear,  not  as  the  old  enemies  which 
Matthew  Paris  calls  them,  but  as  old  friends  (^'ab  eodem  [Willelmo] 
optim^  cognitus  [Haroldus]  in  multis  familiariter  est  habitus"). 
They  agree  at  bst  that,  as  William's  cousin  King  Eadward  has  no 
heir,  Harold  shall  receive  the  Kingdom  of  England  on  condition  of 
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marrying  William's  daughter  and,  it  would  seem,  of  holding  the 
Kingdom  as  a  fief  of  his  father-in-law.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  ^  Ad  hoc  inter  eos  sermo  progressus  est,  ut 
quia  Edwardus  Hex  Anglorum,  consobrinus  Comitis  Willehni, 
hseredem  non  habebat,  regnum  Anglorum  Willelmus  Haroldo  oon- 
cederet  eo  tenore,  ut  filiam  ipsius  matrimonio  acciperet,  eique  per 
omnia  fideliter  [fidelis  V]  exsisteret."  Harold  agrees  so  readily  ihat 
William,  who  did  not  easily  trust  Englishmen,  becomes  suspicious, 
and  binds  him  by  an  oath  {"  quod  quum  promptissimb  annueret, 
ab  eodem  Anglorum  Jidem  stupeciatn  habente  ad  districta  sacra- 
menta  est  coactus").  The  phylactery  of  Saint  Pancras,  already 
spoken  of,  is  accordingly  brought^  and  Harold  swears  on  it  ''se 
onmia,  scilicet  sicut  fuerat  postulatus,  constantissimb  se  servaturum 
et  Normannis  fidelem  afiuturum." 

Now  it  is  singular  when,  after  this,  we  read  in  the  same  account 
(see  above,  p.  595)  that  Eadward  on  his  death-bed  left  the  Crown 
to  William,  and  that  Harold  usurped  it.  This  hardly  fits  in  with 
an  agreement  between  Harold  and  William  that  Harold  should 
have  the  Grown  on  certain  conditions.  But  the  account  which  diis 
writer  (291)  gives  of  the  messages  between  the  two  princes  exactly 
fits  in  with  his  account  of  the  oath.  William  calls  on  Harold  to  do 
what  he  has  promised  to  do  ('^ut  sacramentorum  in  Nornuumii 
gestorum  reminiscens,  fcedus  quod  juraverat  persolveret "),  that  is, 
doubtless,  to  marry  his  daughter  and  do  homage  for  the  EingdouL 
Harold's  answer  is  that  he  has  no  need  of  any  kind  of  connexion  or 
intercourse  with  the  Normans,  and  will  therefore  not  perform  his 
oath  C'remandat  Haroldus  Normannorum  societatem  non  esse 
Anglis  necessariam,  et  ideb  nullum  ei  juramentum  persolvere^ 
nullum  cum  eo  consortium  habere ").  Of  resigning  the  Kingdom 
there  is  not  a  word. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  know  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Hyde  writer.  His  accounts  are  often  strange  and  incredible,  and 
contradicted  by  better  authorities.  But  they  are  always  independent 
The  writer  is  no  servile  copyist.  He  followed  independent  tradi- 
tions and  exercised  an  independent  judgement  of  his  own.  His 
statements  therefore  have  a  certain  value.  And  in  this  caae  they 
have  more  value  than  usual,  as,  though  his  prejudices  are  strongly 
Norman,  his  story  points  to  a  tradition  quite  difierent  from  the 
received  Norman  version. 
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PuttiDg  tben  together  the  hiDts  of  these  yarious  writers,  com- 
bined with  the  probability  of  the  case,  I  am  led  to  the  view  which 
I  have  suggested  in  the  text.  Harold's  oath  was  primarily  an 
oath  to  marry  William's  daughter,  and  this  oath,  or  perhaps  his 
knighthood,  was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  homage  to  William.  He 
became  his  "  satelles "  in  the  language  of  William  of  Poitiers,  his 
**  homo  "  in  the  language  of  Orderic.  I  have  shown  in  the  text 
how  vague  and  lax  were  the  obligations  thereby  incurred.  But 
such  an  act  obviously  lay  open  to  many  interpretations.  Harold 
would  doubtless  hold  that  whatever  obligations  were  imposed  either 
by  gratitude  or  by  formal  vassalage  would  be  amply  fulfilled  by 
his  services  in  the  Breton  war  and  by  continued  friendly  relations 
with  Normandy.  But  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  William  to 
magnify  the  simple  obligation  of  homage  into  a  promise  to  hold 
the  English  Crown  in  fief  or  to  make  it  over  to  William  himself. 
Out  of  such  a  groundwork  as  this  the  elaborate  Norman  story 
could  easily  grow  up.  But  if  Harold  expressly  promised  all  that 
William  of  Poitiers  makes  him  promise,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter  could  ever,  in  so 
many  versions  of  the  tale,  including  some  distinctly  favourable  to 
the  Norman  side,  have  usurped  the  place  which  would  have 
properly  belonged  to  the  more  important  engagements  about  the 
Kingdom. 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  wind  up  this  part  of  my  subject 
with  the  most  wonderful  tale  of  all,  that  with  which  Gervase  of 
Tilbuiy  amused  the  Imperial  leisure  of  Otto  the  Fourth.  I  will 
give  only  a  summary,  referring  the  reader  to  the  original  of  the 
*'  Otia  Imperialia,"  Decisio  Secunda,  cap.  xx.,  which  will  be  found 
in  Leibnitz'  collection  of  Brunswick  historians,  vol.  i.  p.  945. 

The  holy  King  Eadward  left  as  his  heir  his  nephew  Harold,  a 
prince  whose  virtues  are  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  In 
his  boyhood  he  had  been  sent  by  his  uncle  for  education  to  Nor- 
mandy, according  to  the  use  of  the  English  nobles,  who  commonly 
sent  their  sons  into  France,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  lay  aside 
the  barbarism  of  their  native  tongue.  The  reigning  Duke  had  a 
bastard  son  named  William,  who  was  brought  up  as  his  heir.  The 
two  lads  formed  a  boyish  friendship,  and  promised  to  marry  each 
other^s  sisters.     King  Eadward  and  the  unnamed  Norman  Duke 
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die  about  the  same  time ;  Harold  Bucceeds  hb  uncle  in  England, 
and  William,  after  some  opposition,  succeeds  bis  &ther  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  new  Duke  sends  a  message  to  the  new  King,  calling 
on  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  by  an  exchange  of  sisters.  Harold  has 
now  no  mind  for  either  marriage,  but  his  own  marriage  with  Wil- 
liam's sister  is  brought  about  by  an  accident.  The  King  of  the 
English  sets  out  with  a  few  companions  on  a  yachting  expedition. 
Stress  of  weather  driyes  him  to  Flanders — ^we  should  surely  read 
that,  intending  to  go  to  Flanders,  he  was  <iriyen  to  Normandy — 
there  he  pretends  that  he  is  come  to  carry  out  his  promise  as  to  both 
marriages.  He  does  marry  the  Duke's  sister,  and  takes  her  with 
him  to  England,  and  again  promises  to  send  his  own  sister  to  the 
Duke.  Once  at  home  again,  he  neglects  his  promise,  and,  puffed  up 
with  pride,  he  invades  Scotland  and  defeats  the  Scots  in  a  stoutly 
contested  battle.  Directly  after  this,  he  hears  that  William  has 
landed  in  the  south  of  England,  and  hastens  to  attack  him.  The 
Normans,  few  in  number  and  fearing  Harold's  prowess,  defend 
themselves  with  a  dyke.  But  Gk)d,  who  can  conquer  by  few  as 
well  as  by  many,  overthrows  the  proud  English,  whose  King  is 
either  killed  or  escapes  by  flight.  William  then  marches  on  Lon- 
don, marries  Harold's  sister,  and  reigns  over  England  by  virtue  of 
the  marriage. 

This  is  altogether  the  wildest  of  all  the  tales  that  I  have  come 
across.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  all  its  blunders,  anachronisms, 
and  confusions.  The  most  amusing  perhaps  is  the  story  of  Harold's 
youthful  sojourn  in  Normandy.  This  is  e^dently  a  confusion 
between  Harold  and  Eadward,  and  the  reason  which  is  given  must 
be  one  which  belonged  to  Gervase's  own  day  rather  than  to  Ead- 
ward's.  But  even  this  amazing  fable  is  worth  a  moment's  thought^ 
as  it  shows  how  strong  the  tradition  was  that  some  question  about  a 
marriage  of  some  kind  or  other  was  the  primary  ground  of  quarrel 
between  Harold  and  William. 

IV.  I  have  given  in  the  text  as  the  probable  date  of  Harold's 
visit  to  Normandy  the  only  date  which  seems  possible,  namely  1064. 
Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  226  et  seqq.),  who  rejects  the  story  altogether, 
enlarges  on  the  varying  statements  as  to  the  date.  The  earliest 
accounts  give  no  date ;  some  seem  to  place  it  very  soon  after  the 
death  of  Qodwine,  others,  sometimes  indeed  the  same,  place  it  very 
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soon  before  the  death  of  EadwarcL  The  writers  seem  not  to  have 
stopped  to  think  that  these  two  events  were  thirteen  years  apart. 
Mr.  St.  John  says,  very  truly,  though  with  a  eurious  confusion  of 
the  respectiye  dates  and  values  of  his  authors, 

"  Bromton,  p.  947,  places  it  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward, that  is,  A.D.  1056 ;  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Soger 
of  Wendover  in  a.d.  1059 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  A.D.  1063 ; 
Banulph  Higden,  iii.  283,  in  1064  ;  Hoveden,  Malmesbuiy,  Hem- 
ingford,  Waoe,  Simeon  of  Duihain,  run  through  the  whole  gamut 
cf  duonology  from  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of 
Ctodwin  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Edward, 
so  little  possible  did  they  find  it  to  give  any  stability  or  coherence 
to  their  fable." 

He  then  goes  on ; 

'^  Modem  historians,  diflcoyering  insuperable  objections  to  all  the 
earlier  dates,  imagine  there  are  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
adjudging  the  voyage  to  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign.  The 
selection  seems  unfortunate.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  against 
Conan  the  com  is  said  to  have  been  almost  ripe  in  the  fields,  which 
in  Bretagne  is  never  the  case  till  towards  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September.  Now  from  the  most  unimpeachable  of  all 
testimonies,  we  know  that  Harold  was  in  Wales  during  the  summer 
of  A.D.  1065,  overlooking  the  erection  of  the  hunting-palace  which 
he  undertook  to  build  for  the  pleasure  of  his  brother-in-law.  We 
may  infer,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that  Harold  left  Wales  sometime 
before  the  end  of  August,  because  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
Caradoc,  son  of  the  murdered  king  Griffith,  whose  widow  Harold 
had  married,  exterminated  the  earl's  workmen,  and  put  a  period  to 
the  construction  of  the  palace.  Immediately  after  this,  that  is, 
early  in  September,  the  insurrection  took  place  in  Northumbria, 
when  Harold  was  at  hand,  ready  at  the  King's  request  to  n^fotiate 
with  the  rebels  at  Northampton. 

**  From  this  view  of  the  occurrences  of  a.d.  1065,  it  seems  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  an  unoccupied  interval  lying  between 
midsummer  and  autumn  long  enough  to  admit  of  our  crowding  into 
it  all  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  during  Harold's 
imprisonment  at  Fonthieu  and  forced  detention  in  Normandy." 

These  arguments  are,  I  think,  decisive  against  1065.  Mr.  St.  John 
places  the  Northumbrian  revolt  in  September  instead  of  in  October ; 
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still  the  English  events  of  the  autumn  of  1065  hardly  leave  time  for 
Harold's  captivity  at  Beaurain,  his  sojourn  at  Rouen,  and  his  war- 
fare in  Britanny.  But  Higden's  date  of  1064  seems  open  to  no 
objection.  Florence  (see  vol  ii.  p.  474)  certainly  carries  the  Welsh 
war  into  that  year ;  but  the  Chronicles  leave  it  an  absolute  blank . 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  already  saidj  I  do  not  conmiit  myself  to 
the  date  or  to  anything  else.  Mr.  St.  John's  arguments,  though  often 
expressed  with  needless  violence,  have  throughout  great  weight  as 
against  the  details  of  the  story.  But  I  still  think  that  the  story 
must  have  had  some  groundwork  of  truth,  and  I  have  tried  to 
show  what  that-groundwork  may  have  been. 

y.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question,  how  far  Harold's 
obligations  to  William,  whatever  they  were,  were  known  in  Eng- 
land either  before  or  after  Eadward's  death.  But  this  is  a  point 
on  which  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  us.  I  know  of  no 
writer  who  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject,  except  the  romantic 
Biographer  of  Harold,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  p.  601. 

I  have  thus  done  what  I  could  to  throw  light  on  the  most 
perplexing  question  in  my  histoiy,  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  in  all  history.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  thought 
to  have  only  made  what  was  before  dark  darker  still.  But  no  one 
can  conceive  how  thick  the  darkness  really  is  except  by  groping  in 
it,  as  I  have  done,  in  his  own  person. 


NOTE  S.    p.  221. 

The  iELFGYVA  of  the  Bateux  Tapbbtry. 

There  is  no  representation  in  the  whole  of  the  Tapestry  which  is 
more  thoroughly  puzzling  than  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text  (pi.  4), 
with  its  legend  *^  Ubi  unus  clericus  et  ^Ifgyva."  Who  is  the  lady, 
bearing  a  purely  English  name,  who  is  thus  suddenly  introduced, 
seemingly  at  the  gate  of  William's  palace,  with  no  apparent  reference 
to  anything  before  or  after?  One  would  naturally  look  for  the 
figure  of  William's  wife  or  daughter  in  such  a  position,  rath^ 
than  for  that  of  any  other  woman.  Harold's  promise  to  marry 
William's  daughter,  which  is  so  prominently  dwelt  upon  in  every 
other  version  of  the  story,  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the  Tapestry, 
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unless  this  place  has  reference  to  it.  Bat  how  could  William's 
wife  or  William's  daughter  be  described  by  the  fiuniliar  English 
proper  name  JSlfgifu  1  On  the  other  hand,  what  chance  is  there 
that  any  Englishwoman,  really  bearing  the  name  of  ^Ifgifu,  could 
be  present  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  such  a  moment  ?  And  if 
any  such  i£lfgifd  really  was  there,  what  bearing  had  her  presence 
on  the  general  course  of  the  story,  so  as  to  account  for  the  pro- 
minent position  thus  given  to  her  1 

Some  of  these  difficulties  naturally  struck  the  very  earliest 
commentators  on  the  Tapestry,  and  from  their  days  to  ours  a  series 
of  the  wildest  conjectures  have  been  poured  forth  with  regard  to 
the  "JEUgyyA"  in  question.  The  matter  is  treated  of  by  Lancelot 
(M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie,  viii.  612),  by  De  la  Rue  and  his  translator 
Mr.  Douce  (Archseologia,  xvii.  100),  by  Mr.  Amyot  (Archaeologia, 
xix.  199),  by  De  la  Rue  agun  in  his  Appendix  of  1824  (Recherches 
sur  la  Tapisserie,  p.  53),  by  Mr.  Bolton  CJomey  (p.  19),  by  Dr. 
Bruce  (p.  53),  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Planch^  (Journal  of  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  1867,  p.  142).  The  strange  thing  is  that 
several  of  these  writers  seem  not  to  have  understood  that  ^Ifgifu 
is  simply  a  veiy  common  English  name,  but  to  have  fancied  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  title,  meaning  Queen  or  Princess.  Their  stimibling- 
block  was  the  double  name  of  Eadward's  mother,  ^'^Ifgifu-Emma," 
in  which  formula  Lancelot  argued  that  JSlfgifii  was  equivalent  to 
Hke/digen  Any  one  who  turns  to  the  passages  which  I  have 
referred  to  will  find  a  great  number  of  guesses,  some  of  which 
refute  themselves,  while  others  are  refated  by  other  writers  in  the 
dispute.  "  iElfgyva"  has  been  identified  with  the  Duchess  Matilda, 
with  her  daughter  Adeliza,  with  Harold's  sister  Eadgyth  and  his 
wife  Ealdgyth,  while  some  have  taken  the  trouble  to  show  that  she 
cannot  be  either  ^Elfgifu-Emma  or  "  the  other  iElfgifu"  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  453).  What  it  is  that  iElfgyva  and  the  clerk  are  doing  no  one 
seems  to  know  for  certain,  neither  can  I  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.  Out  of  all  this  mass  I  will  only,  by  way  of  relaxation, 
quote  Mr.  Bolton  Ck>mey's  remarks,  as  at  once  the  most  curious 
and  the  least  generally  accessible. 

^  William  promised  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  on  Harold. 
She  is  represented  beneath  the  inscription  uELFOtva  —  but 
Elfgiva  was  not  her  name.  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of 
Normandy,  and  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  sometimes 
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called  by  the  Saxon  annalists  Elfgiva  Emma.  Elfgiva  therefitrey 
what/ever  we  read  in  Florence  of  Worcester^  seems  to  home  been  an 
appdlaiion  of  honowr^  and  may  have  been  understood  as  snch  by 
the  Saxons  Baymtsains.  If  so,  why  was  the  name  of  the  betrothed 
omitted!  Ooold  it  not  be  ascertained,  or  was  it  deemed  soper- 
flaons  f  I  apprdiend  the  latter  to  hare  been  the  case ;  she  was  the 
DAiCB  par  exoMsnos  she  was  hwrisd  and  wis  irwiMnoffy  eom- 
memorated  at  Bayeox.** 

We  may  infer  then,  First,  that  the  Saxon  langni^  was  9p6knk 
at  Bayeux  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  date  to  which  Mr.  Coraej 
assigns  the  Tapestiy;  Secondly,  that  in  the  Saxon  language  of 
Bayeux  JElfgyva  meant  ''Lady;**  Thirdly,  that  one  particular 
daughter  of  William  was  known,  distinctively  and  familiarly,  as 
"^  the  iElfgyra ;"  Fourthly,  that  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  understood  Old- 
English  better  than  Florence  of  Worcester. 

Now  leaving  all  wild  conjectures,  let  us  try  and  see  what  really 
suggests  itself  about  this  obscure  matter.  The  Tapestry  represents 
a  woman  named  ^Ifgifu  as  being  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  the 
moment  of  Harold's  coming  thither.  Who  was  she)  We  may 
put  aside  Matilda  and  all  other  women  who  never  were,  or  could 
have  been,  called  ^l%ifu.  We  may  put  aside  all  those  women 
who  were  named  iBlfgifu  but  who  were  dead  and  buried  at  the 
time.  But  of  all  the  women  named  2Qlfgifu  who  were  living  at  the 
time,  which  could  have  been  in  William's  palace  at  that  particaLur 
moment )  Several  guesses  have  occurred  to  me  at  different  times. 
They  are  mere  guesses,  of  no  more  value  than  the  guesses  of  other 
writers.  They  are  all,  I  allow,  improbable  guesses,  but  I  think 
that  they  have  the  advantage  over  some  other  guesses  of  not 
being  absolutely  impossible. 

I.  In  my  second  volume  (p.  629)  I  threw  out,  half  in  jest»  the 
suggestion  that  ^Ifgifu,  the  name  assumed  by  Emma  on  her  mar- 
riage with  iEthelred,  was  the  name  usually  assumed  by  foreign 
women  who  married  English  husbands.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
is  really  something  in  this  %  Is  it  possible  that  William's  daughter, 
if  she  had  married  Harold,  would  have  had  to  change  her  name  to 
^Ifgifu  ?  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  here  called  JSlfgifu  prolepti- 
cally,  perhaps  sarcastically )  This  is,  I  grant,  very  far-fetched  and 
unlikely,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible.     We  should 
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certainly  expect  the  Tapestry  to  contain  some  referanoe  to  the  in- 
tended marriage  between  Harold  and  William's  daughter.  We 
should  certainly  expect  to  find  William's  daughter,  rather  than  any 
other  girl  or  woman,  represented  where  we  find  iElfgifa  repre* 
sented.  And  here  is  a  way,  however  far-fetched,  in  which  it  is  just 
possible  she  might  be  called  i£l%ifii. 

2.  iSllfgifu  was  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  629)  the  name  of  the  widow  of 
JElfg^Ty  the  mother  of  Harold's  wife  Ealdgyth.  According  to  some 
accounts,  she  was  of  Xorman  birth.  Could  she  have  been  living  or 
visiting  in  Normandy  at  this  time  1  And  can  her  introduction  have 
any  reference  to  Harold's  marriage  with  her  daughter  1 

3.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  second  volume  (p.  554)  the  proba- 
bility that  Harold  had  a  sister  of  the  name  of  iElfgifu,  and  that  she 
must  have  been  the  sister  whom  Harold  (Eadmer,  p.  5  ;  Sim.  Dun. 
1066)  promised,  as  part  of  his  oath,  to  g^ve  in  marriage  to  one 
of  William's  nobles.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was  in  Normandy 
at  this  time?  If  Harold's  voyage  really  was,  as  I  believe  it  to 
have  been,  a  mere  yachting  expedition,  he  may  very  well  have 
been  accompanied  by  his  sister,  as  well  as  by  his  brother  and  his 
nephew.  If  it  should  be  asked  how  ^Ifgifu  came  to  be  in  William's 
palace  while  her  brother  was  still  a  captive  at  Beaurain,  it  may  be 
answered  that  even  Guy  may  not  have  pressed  his  right  of  wreck 
so  fiur  as  to  imprison  a  Woman,  and  that  it  is  certain  that  one  or 
more  of  Harold's  party  escaped  Guy's  clutches,  if  only  to  carry  the 
news  of  his  imprisonment  to  William  (see  above,  p.  224).  If  there- 
fore Harold  was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  it  is  quite  possible  she 
might  find  her  way  to  Rouen  before  he  did.  I  throw  this  out 
as  a  mere  conjecture,  and  it  certainly  has  its  difficulties  about  it, 
but  every  explanation  of  this  puzzling  group  must  be  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  it  certainly  strikes  me  that  this  conjecture  has  less  of 
difficulty  about  it  than  some  of  the  others. 

Whomever  we  fix  upon  as  the  Mlfgifu  of  the  Tapestry,  it  is  still 
by  no  means  clear  what  is  happening  between  her  and  the  clerk,  or 
why  the  incident  should  receive  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  pictured 
story.  Like  the  introduction  of  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard,  there 
is  evidently  an  allusion  to  some  fact  which  was  perfectly  well  known 
at  the  time,  but  of  which  no  other  record  has  been  preserved.  As 
such,  it  is  another  witness  to  the  contemporary  date,  and  thereby  to 
the  authority,  of  the  Tapestry. 
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NOTE  T.   p.  229. 
The  Breton  Gampaiok  of  Williah  Aim  Kabold. 

OuB  only  detailed  accoants  of  this  campaigQ  come  from  William 
of  Poitiers  and  the  Tapestry.  Between  these  two  both  Lord  Lyttelton 
(i.  354)  and  Mr.  Planch^  (^45)  s^  ^  distinct  contradiction ;  only 
Lord  Lyttelton  assumes  that  the  Tapestry  must  be  wrong  because 
it  contradicts  William  of  Poitiers,  while  Mr.  Planch^  assumes  that 
William  of  Poitiers  must  be  wrong  because  he  contradicts  the 
Tapestry.  But  there  is  really  no  distinct  contradiction  between  the 
two  authorities  ;  their  accounts  may  easily  be  reconciled,  if  we  only 
suppose  a  somewhat  remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of  William  of 
Poitiers. 

William  tells  us  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  deliver 
Dol,  which  was  held  on  Duke  William's  behalf  by  Rhiwallon,  and 
that  Conan  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Norman  army.  He  gives 
no  details  of  any  further  progress  of  William  and  Harold  in 
Britanny,  though  he  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  as  to  what  passed 
between  William  and  Rhiwallon.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Bennes 
or  of  Dinan,  the  two  other  places  represented  in  the  Tapestry. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Tapestry  (pL  5)  which  at  all  contradicts 
this  account  of  what  happened  at  Dol.  William's  approach  to  the 
city  is  clearly  not  a  hostile  approach.  The  Duke  himself  and  those 
immediately  about  him  are  not  even  in  armour.  There  are  no 
defenders  on  the  walls,  such  as  we  presently  see  at  Dinan.  The 
legend  is  simply  "  Yenerunt  ad  Dol/'  while  in  the  other  case  it  b 
"  Pugnant  contra  Dinantes."  But  on  the  other  side  Conan  and  his 
host  are  running  away — '*  Conan  fug&  vertit."  I  do  not  profess  to 
explain  the  intentions  of  the  man  who  is  letting  himself  down  by 
a  rope  from  the  wall 

Thus  far  the  Tapestry  and  the  Archdeacon  exactly  agree.  The 
Tapestry  also  does  not,  as  Mr.  Planch^  understands  it,  make 
WUliam  pursue  Conan  to  Bennes.  Bennes — "  Bednes  " — is  indeed 
introduced  in  the  Tapestry,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  story ;  the 
city  is  represented  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other  subjects,  and 
certainly  no  one  is  made  to  pursue  the  flying  Bretons.  Bennes  is 
simply  brought  in  as  a  kind  of  indication  of  the  point  to  which 
Conan  fled. 
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The  story  of  the  siege  of  Dinan  belongs  wholly  to  the  Tapestry. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  should  leave  out  all 
mention  of  so  considerable  an  exploit,  but  the  difficulty  is  a  good 
deal  lessened  if  we  accept  Wace's  statement  (see  p.  230)  that 
Harold  accompanied  William  on  more  than  one  raid  into  Britanny. 
That  a  siege  of  Dinan  really  is  intended^  and  not  a  siege  of  Bennes, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 


NOTE  U.   p.  259. 
The  Embassies  exchanged  between  William  and  Hasold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  Harold's  oath  naturally  lead  to 
statements  equally  different  as  to  the  messages  which,  after  Harold's 
election,  were  exchanged  between  him  and  William.  Whatever 
Harold  had  promised,  that  William  demanded,  and  whatever 
William  demanded,  that  Harold  refused.  We  thus  get  a  set  of 
statements  differing  exactly  as  the  other  set  of  statements  differ. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  incidentally  to  several  of  them. 
I  will  now  try  to  put  them  together  in  order. 

Of  the  purely  Norman  authorities,  the  Tapestry  is  silent. 
William  of  Poitiers  does  not  directly  speak  of  any  messages  between 
the  rivals  till  after  William's  landing  in  England  (128-131;  see 
above,  p.  430).  But  there  is  a  passage  further  on  which  seems  to 
imply  an  earlier  message.  This  is  when  the  Archdeacon  breaks 
forth  into  that  wonderful  panegyric  on  his  master  (145)  which 
follows  his  account  of  William's  coronation; 

"  Hie  [Willelmus]  ne  Heraldum  vellet  oocubuisse.  Immb  voluit 
patris  €k)dwini  potentiam  illi  ampliare,  et  natam  suam,  Impera- 
toris  thalamo  dignissimam,  in  matrimonium,  ut  fuercU  poUicitus, 
tradere." 

This  clearly  implies  that  an  offer  of  the  Earldom  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  perhaps  of  something  greater,  together  with  the  hand  of 
William's  daughter,  had  been  twice  made  by  William  to  Harold. 
The  first  time  is  of  course  at  the  taking  of  the  oath ;  the  second 
time  must  be  in  some  message  sent  before  the  expedition.  For  the 
messages  exchanged  after  William's  landing  are  given  at  length, 
and  they  contain  no  such  terms.      And  an  offer  of  William's 
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daughter  could  then  at  least  have  been  nothing  but  sheer  moi^eiy. 
By  that  time,  at  all  events,  Harold  was  married  to  Ealdgyth. 

William  of  Jnmi^;e8  (vii.  31)  has  an  account  which  ezactlj 
agrees  with  the  implied  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiors.  The 
Duke,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  news  of  Harold's  election,  sends 
messengers  to  remind  him  to  keep  his  oath.  The  terms  of  the 
oath,  according  to  him,  were  that  William  should  be  King,  Harold 
having  half  the  Kingdom  and  William's  daughter.  His  words 
are, 

'^  Ad  quem  [Heraldum]  Dux  protin^  legates  direxit,  hortans  ut 
ab  hdc  insani&  resipisceret,  et  fidem  quam  juramento  spoponderat 
condign^  subjectione  servaret.  At  ille  non  solium  hoc  andire  oon- 
tempsit,  verillm  omnem  Anglorum  gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  account  of  QrufSydd  and  Ealdgyth 
which  I  quoted  in  vol.  iL  p.  630. 

Orderic  does  not  mention  the  message.  The  Boman  de  Bou 
(w.  1 1 066-1 1075)  speaks  of  several  messages; 

**  Wilkme  li  manda  soyent,  Ne  il  terra  ne  li  randrdt, 

K'il  li  teniBt  sun  serement,  Et  Willdalme  le  desfia, 

E  Heraut  li  manda  vilment,  £  deafiance  li  manda ; 

K*il  ne  fereit  por  li  ntfient,  E  Herant  toz  terns  reponeit 

Ne  il  sa  fiUe  ne  prandreit,  Ke  mile  rien  mes  ne  craimeit.'' 

Here  the  terms  of  William's  messages  are  not  given,  but  they 
may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  Harold's  answer.  These  terms, 
and  also  the  mention  of  more  messages  than  one,  seem  on  the  whole 
to  fall  in  with  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  671).  Harold  there  makes 
this  answer,  of  which  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  clause  about 
the  castle  and  well  of  Dover; 

'^  Soror  mea,  quam  juxta  condictum  expetis,  mortui^  est.  Quod 
si  corpus  ejus,  quale  nunc  est^  vult  Comes  habere,  mittam,  ne  judicer 
sacramentum  vioUtsse  quod  feci.  Castellum  Dofris  et  in  eo  puteum 
aquffi,  licet  nesciam  cui,  ut  vobis  oonvenit,  explevL" 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  passages  which  I  have  already  quoted 
(pp.  262,  264),  in  which  Harold  declares  his  inability  either  to  de- 
cline the  Kingdom  which  was  offered  to  him  or  to  marry  a  fordgn 
woman  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  William  then  sends  a 
second  message  (see  above,  p.  260),  of  which  the  tone  is  greatly 
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lowered.  He  now  only  asks  that,  if  Harold  will  do  nothing  else 
that  he  has  promised  to  do»  he  will  at  least  marry  his 
daughter.  ^'Alioquin,"  he  continues,  ''se  promissam  regni  sue- 
oessionem  armis  sibi  vindicaturum  proculdubib  sdret  At  ipse 
[Haroldus]  nee  illud  quidem  se  faoere  Telle,  nee  hoc  formidare 
respondit" 

It  will  be  easily  seen  how  completely  this  agrees  with  the  account 
in  the  Roman  de  Bou,  except  in  the  prominence  giyen  to  the  en- 
gagement about  Harold's  sister,  which  Wace  does  not  mention  at 
all.  The  statement  about  her  death  seems  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  genuineness,  as  it  is  not  a  thing  which  anybody  would  take  the 
trouble  to  invent.  And  it  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  this  ex- 
plains the  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  makes 
Harold  say  that  the  daughter  of  William  whom  he  had  promised  to 
marry  was  dead  (see  above,  p.  660).  In  this  statement  he  stands 
quite  alone,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  confounded  the  two 
marriage  engagements,  and  that  the  death  of  William's  daughter  is 
really  a  reproduction  of  the  death  of  Harold's  sister.  The  rest  of 
William  of  Malmesbur/s  story,  and  the  constitutional  doctrine  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Harold,  I  have  mentioned  already  in  the  text  and 
notes.     See  above,  pp.  262-265. 

The  version  of  the  Hyde  writer  I  have  already  given  at  p.  692. 

In  Benoit's  account  (36732-36757)  the  Kingdom  alone  is  dwelt 
upon.  He  had  mentioned  the  marriage  (36622  et  seqq.),  but  he 
seems  to  look  on  the  marriage  of  Adeliza  as  something  volunteered 
by  William  after  the  oath,  not  as  part  of  the  oath  itself. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  to  quote  the  accounts  of 
any  later  writer. 


NOTE  W.  p.  286. 
William's  Councils  and  Nbgotiatiohs. 

Two  points  of  some  difficulty  meet  us  here.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  chronology  of  the  different  embassies  and 
assemblies  which  William  used  to  put  forward  his  claim ;  doubts 
may  also  be  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Norman  Assemblies 
which  he  consulted.     To  fix  the  exact  chronology  seems  hopeless ; 
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as  I  said  in  tbe  text,  several  negotiations  were  most  likely  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  And  the  writer  who  ought  to  be  our  best 
authority,  William  of  Poitiers,  is  now,  as  usual,  very  eareless  about 
the  order  of  events,  arranging  them  not  so  much  according  to  the 
almanac  as  according  to  any  arrangement  which  may  best  suit 
his  rhetoric.  Two  distinct  questions  however  arise.  Firsts  Did 
the  Assembly  which  William  of  Malmesbury  places  at  lillebonne 
meet  before  or  after  the  gift  of  the  consecrated  banner  by  the 
Pope  1  Secondly,  Was  the  English  expedition  discussed  in  one  or 
in  two  Norman  Assemblies  1 

On  the  first  pointy  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  distinctly 
puts  the  Lillebonne  Assembly  after  the  receipt  of  the  banner  j 
''Perpensis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus,  Papa  vexillum  in  omen 
regni  Willelmo  contradidit ;  quo  ille  accepto,  conventum  magnatum 
apud  Lillebona  fecit,  super  negotio  singulorum  sententias  scisci- 
tatu&"  Wace,  on  the  other  hand  (11436),  phices  the  embassy  to 
the  Pope  last  of  all,  after  all  the  other  negotiations. 

On  the  second  point,  Wace  ( 1 1 1 20  et  seqq.)  is  the  only  writer  who 
distinctly  marks  the  two  assemblies,  first,  a  small  body  of  select 
counsellors  who  recommend  the  gathering  of  a  larger  assembly, 
and  secondly,  the  larger  assembly  of  the  whole  baronage  of  Nor- 
mandy which  is  gathered  according  to  their  recommendation. 
The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  would  seem  to  imply  one 
assembly  only. 

Let  us  see  whether  anything  can  be  got  out  of  William  of 
Poitiers  to  strengthen  either  view.  Having  recorded  (p.  121) 
Harold's  accession  after  his  own  fashion,  he  tells  us  of  a  council 
held  by  William,  in  which  many  of  his  chief  men  dissuaded  him  fix>m 
the  undertaking  as  being  one  too  great  for  the  power  of  Normandy 
("Dux  Willelmus,  habitS  cum  suis  consultatione,  armis  injuriam 
ulcisci,  armis  heereditatem  reposcere  decrevit;  tametsi  complures 
majorum  id  ingenios^  dissuaderent,  ut  rem  nimis  arduam,  Nor- 
mannisB  viribus  longd  majorem**).  He  then  enlarges  on  the 
number  of  wise  and  illustrious  men  whom  Normandy  then  con- 
tained, and  gives  a  list  of  them,  which  differs  in  one  or  two  names 
only  from  the  list  which  Wace  gives  of  the  former  and  smaller 
council.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  ships, 
the  pouring  in  of  foreign  soldiers,  the  delay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive.     Then,  and  not  before,  we  read  of  the  embassies  to  the 
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Qenoan  King,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  the  Danes.  Then  comes 
the  tale  about  Harold's  spies,  which  is  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  arguments  against  the  expedition,  which  read  very  much  like 
Wace's  account  of  the  assembly  of  Lillebonne,  and  which  I  have  not 
scrupled  (see  p.  294)  to  transfer  to  that  gathering.  One  of  them 
is  that  the  ships,  though  seemingly  already  collected  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dive,  could  not  be  got  together  or  supplied  with  crews  within 
the  appointed  space  of  a  year.  The  Duke  then  makes  a  speech  in 
answer,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  waiting  in  vain  for  the  south 
wind  at  the  Dive,  sails  for  Saint  Yalery. 

In  a  tale  told  in  this  way  there  is  clearly  no  regard  paid  to 
chronology.  The  facts  are  much  the  same  as  the  facts  in  Wace, 
but  as  to  their  order  nothing  can  be  made  out.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  several  other  incidents  in  the  history,  as  the  comet 
and  some  points  in  the  engagements  between  William  and  Harold, 
are  (see  pp.  643,  687,  701)  recorded  or  alluded  to  by  William  of 
Poitiers  in  places  still  more  distant  from  their  chronological  order. 
The  short  account  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31-34)  proves 
hardly  anything.  The  events  which  he  records  come  in  this  order ; 
the  message  to  Harold;  the  coming  of  Tostig;  the  death  of 
Conan ;  the  preparation  and  voyage  of  William.  Orderic  (492-494) 
is  fuller.  He  begins  with  the  coming  of  Tostig,  to  whose  sugges- 
tion he  seems  to  attribute  the  gathering  of  the  Assembly  (see 
P*  303)*  S^  list  of  persons  consulted  is  the  list  in  William  of 
Poitiers,  with  a  few  names  added.  Then  comes  the  embassy  to 
Borne  and  the  gift  of  the  banner.  Then  comes  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Tostig  against  England,  followed  by  William's  own 
preparations.  Orderic  then,  after  his  custom,  leaves  the  subject  to 
talk  about  quite  other  matters.  He  comes  back  to  it  after  some 
while  (499,  500),  to  tell  of  the  Norwegian  invasion  of  England, 
of  the  delay  of  the  Norman  ships  at  the  Dive,  of  William's  final 
voyage  and  all  that  followed  it. 

The  short  and  inadequate  account  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  761,  762)  is  of  some  importance,  because  part  of  it  is 
clearly  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  the  account  in  Wace.  He 
tells  us  that  William  held  an  Assembly,  and  that  his  fleet  after- 
wards met  at  Saint  Yalery.  He  says  nothing  about  any  embassies 
at  all.  But  he  is  the  only  writer  besides  Wace  who  makes  any 
special  mention  of  William  Fits-Osbem,  though  the  way  in  which 
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he  tells  the  etoxy  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  told 
in  the  Boman  de  Bou.     See  p.  297. 

The  evidence  heing  in  this  state,  I  thought  that  I  might  safely 
follow  Wace.  His  account  of  the  two  assemblies  is  full  and  dear,  and 
it  deriyes  a  sort  of  incidental  support  from  William  of  Poitiers  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  former  seems  in  a  manner  to  imply 
that  there  were  two  assemblies,  though  he  puts  the  second  out  of 
its  place.  Following  Wace  thus  far,  I  have  also  followed  him  in 
placing  the  Assembly  at  lillebonne  before  the  receipt  of  the  banner 
from  Rome,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  asserts  the  exact  con- 
trary. The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  which  order  he  thinks 
the  more  probable.  The  approval  of  the  Pope  would  of  course  be 
likely  to  tell  with  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Assembly.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  point  for  William  to  be  sore  of 
the  support  of  his  own  Duchy  before  he  applied  to  the  Pope.  It 
would  be  hardly  like  the  wisdom  of  William  to  ask,  or  like  the 
wisdom  of  Hildebrand  to  grant,  a  blessing  on  an  undertaking  which 
might  easily  fall  through  altogether.  And  the  religious  excitement 
would  probably  tell  less  on  William's  own  subjects  than  on  the 
mixed  multitude  of  Crusaders  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts. 
But  the  question — ^not  one  of  any  great  importance— must  be  left 
an  open  one. 

As  to  the  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  the  application  to  the 
Pope  is  mentioned  in  every  account  which  tells  the  story  in  any 
detail.  It  is  in  fact  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  whole  busineas. 
All  accounts  again  agree  as  to  the  influx  of  foreign  soldiers  of  all 
kinds.  But  as  to  the  particular  potentates  applied  to,  our  two  fullest 
accounts  differ.  William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  the  applications  to 
Qermany  and  Denmark,  Wace  of  those  to  France  and  Flanders. 
There  is  here  no  contradiction.  The  object  of  William  of  Poitiers 
was  to  exalt  his  hero,  and  his  own  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Imperial  ideas.  The  distant  embassies,  above  all  the  embassy  to 
the  future  Emperor,  were  those  which  tended  most  to  set  forth  tiie 
greatness  of  the  Norman  Duke;  they  were  those  therefore  on 
which  the  loyal  Archdeacon  was  most  inclined  to  dwell.  It  was 
equally  natural  that  Wace,  writing  at  a  later  time,  should  think  most 
of  those  nearer  embassies  which  ordinary  Norman  tradition  would 
be  most  likely  to  understand  and  to  remember.    His  account  of  the 
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dealings  of  William  with  the  King  of  the  French  is  straightforward 
and  probable  enough,  except  in  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  in  his  character  of  Begent.  I  have  therefore 
followed  it  in  the  text.  But  of  the  intercourse  between  William 
and  Baldwin  in  his  character  of  sovereign  of  Flanders,  Wace  has 
(11390-11432)  a  tale  which  strikes  me  as  so  purely  legendary  that 
I  did  not  venture  to  introduce  it  into  the  text  The  Duke  sends 
to  Baldwin,  who  is  spoken  of  as  his  brother-in-law,  not  as  his 
father-in-law  ("cum  od  serorge" — dororius — "et  od  ami"  in  v. 
1 1 392  ;  and  again, "  vostre  seror  et  vos  nevoz"  in  w.  1 1424, 1 1425), 
and  asks  his  help.  Baldwin  answers  that  he  must  first  know  what 
share  of  England  he  is  to  have  for  his  pains.  William,  who  seems 
to  be  conceived  as  talking  with  Baldwin  face  to  face,  says  that  he 
must  go  home  and  consult  his  Barons,  and  that  he  will  then  send 
word  by  letter  what  the  result  is. 

''  £  11  Du8  dist  k'il  s'en  ireit,  E  90  ke  Yen  li  loerreit 

A  86Z  Barunz  en  parlereit,  Pftr  ton  bref  li  remandereit.*' 

Et  a  els  8*60  onnBeillereit,  (vr.  1 1 399-1 1403.) 

No  consultation  with  the  Barons  seems  to  follow,  but  the  Duke  does 
a  thing  which  nobody  had  ever  done  before  ("  poiz  fist  90,  ke  ainz 
ne  fist  nus").  He  takes  a  small  piece  of  parchment  on  which  nothing 
is  written,  then  seals  it  up  with  wax,  and  causes  to  be  written  on  the 
outside  that  the  Count  shall  have  such  part  of  England  as  is  stated 
in  the  inside  of  the  letter. 

"  De  parchemin  prist  nn  petit  £t  en  la  coe  fist  eeorire, 

K'il  ni  out  leitre  ne  eacrit,  Ke  d'Engleterre  tant  areit 

Tot  Yoi  le  i^la  en  cire,  Comme  li  brief  dedenz  diseit.'* 

(w.  11406-11411.) 

The  packet  is  sent  to  Baldwin  by  a  cunning  varlet  (''  vaslet  enlo- 
^onez'*);  the  Count  breaks  the  seal,  looks  inside — seemingly  he 
could  read — ^finds  nothing,  and  shows  it  to  the  varlet.  The  varlet 
then  says  that  there  is  nothing  there  and  that  Baldwin  shall  have 
nothing.  The  honours  which  the  Duke  was  seeking  would  belong 
to  Baldwin's  sister  and  nephews.  If  Baldwin  had  joined  in  the 
enterprise  no  one  would  have  gained  more  by  it  than  himself.  A» 
it  was,  William  would  with  Qod's  help  conquer  England  for  himself 
without  help  from  Baldwin.  Wace  adds,  as  he  so  often  does,  thai 
he  does  not  know  what  answer  the  Count  made. 
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The  sort  of  practical  joke  described  in  this  story  would  be 
qtiite  in  keeping  with  one  side  of  William's  character  (see  p.  162) 
if  one  could  only  see  the  point  of  the  joke.  But  that  point  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  yeiy  obyious,  and  the  whole  story  seems  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  real  relations  between  William  and  Baldwin. 
See  the  note  of  Prevost,  ii.  137,  and  Taylor,  no. 


NOTE  X.  p.  300. 
The  Movkmbnts  op  Tostio  affer  his  Banishment. 

Thb  presence  of  Tostig  in  Normandy  is  asserted  by  Orderic  in 
the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text,  and  it  is  implied  m 
the  short  narrative  of  William  of  Jumidges  (viL  32),  who  simply 
says,  after  describing  Harold's  accession,  "Forro  Dux  Tosticum 
Comitem  in  Angliam  misit,  sed  militia  HenJdi  mare  servans  cum 
armis  abegit"  (see  p.  304).  William  of  Poitiers  and  Wace  make 
no  mention  of  any  visit  of  Tostig  to  Normandy ;  they  do  not  speak 
of  him  at  all  till  they  come  to  their  almost  incidental  mention  of 
Harold  Hardrada's  invasion  of  England.  The  English  writers  also 
make  no  mention  of  any  visit  to  Normandy  on  Tostig's  part.  He 
goes  to  Flanders  and  comes  on  his  vain  expedition  to  England  in 
May  ''  from  beyond  sea"  (see  p.  324),  which  of  course  leaves  the 
matter  open  between  Normandy  and  Flanders.  Snorro  again 
knows  nothing  of  a  visit  to  Normandy,  but  takes  Tostig  (see 
p.  329)  from  Flanders  to  Denmark  by  way  of  Friesland.  I  do  not 
however  wholly  reject  the  account  of  Orderic.  The  omission  of 
Tostig's  visit  both  by  William  of  Poitiers  and  the  English  writers 
is  not  at  all  hard  to  understand,  while  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
William  of  Jumidges  or  Orderic  should  have  invented  it.  Its 
omission  by  Snorro  is  still  less  surprising;  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
reconcile  his  version  with  that  in  the  English  Chronicles  even  on 
those  points  which  are  the  veiy  life  of  his  story. 

Orderic's  story  however  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  details.  First 
of  all,  it  involves  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  626)  the  central  mistake  of  making 
Tostig's  banishment  follow  the  accession  of  Harold.  Secondly,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  mistake,  it  greatly  hurries  Tostig's 
movements,  making  him  go  to  Flanders,  leave  his  wife  there,  and 
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Hasten  to  Normandy,  whereas  we  know  that  he  left  England  on 
November  ist,  1065,  and  stayed  with  Baldwin  the  whole  winter 
(see  Tol.  il  p.  501).  Thirdly,  it  represents  Tostig^s  first  expedi- 
tion as  not  reaching  England  at  all,  whereas  we  know  that  he 
landed  and  harried  the  coast  at  several  places  (see  p.  326).  But, 
except  the  first  mistake,  which  we  know  how  to  account  for 
and  to  correct,  these  are  not  very  fatal  difficulties.  Tostig  did 
reach  England,  but  he  did  nothing  there  of  any  moment,  and  a 
foreign  writer  might  easily  speak  of  an  expedition  which  so  utterly 
missed  its  mark,  as  if  it  had  never  touched  English  ground  at  alK 
And,  small  as  the  point  is,  it  is  worth  noticing  as  an  undesigned 
coincidence  that  Orderic  makes  Tostig  set  sail  from  the  Cdtentin, 
while  the  English  Chronicler  makes  him  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
I  have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  accept  the  main  outline  of  Orderic's 
story,  and  to  represent  Tostig's  first  expedition,  in  May,  1066,  as 
undertaken  with  at  least  the  connivance  of  William.  Tostig  must 
have  had  some  force,  Norman  or  Flemish,  adhering  to  him  during 
the  whole  time.  The  presence  of  Flemings  at  Stamfordbridge  is 
beyond  doubt.     See  p.  371. 

What  follows  next  in  Orderic  and  William  of  Jumi^es  is  far 
harder  to  reconcile  with  our  own  Chronicles.  They  both  make  Tostig, 
after  struggling  in  vain  against  many  winds  ("Zephyro  Notoque 
aliisque  ventis  altematim  impellentibus  angores  multos  pertulit," 
Ord.  Yit.  593  C),  make  his  way  at  last  to  Harold  Hardrada 
in  Norway.  "Post  plurimos  labores  ad  Heraldum  Regem  Nort- 
wigenarum,  qui  Harafagh  cognominabatur,  accessit,*'  says  Orderic. 
So  William  of  Jumi^s  (vii.  32)  ;  "  At  ille  non  valens  salubriter 
Angliam  introire,  neque  Normanniam,  quia  ventus  obstabat,  redire, 
Heraldum  Herfagam,  Northwegse  Regem,  adiit"  There  is  nothing 
about  his  going  to  Scotland  or  to  Denmark.  Wace  indeed  takes 
him  to  Denmark,  but  seemingly  only  through  confounding  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

*'  Tosti,  ki  mult  a'en  corona,  Daneiz  h  Norreiz  amena, 

En  Danemarche  treapassa,  Deven  Euroic  ariva.** 

(w.  11803.) 

So  Benoit,  who  carries  Tostig  to  Norway  in  v.  36842  ("vers 
Northwege  Testut  sigler  Par  merveiUes  orrible  mer"),  calls  the  force 
which  he  brought  into  England  "ceus  de  Norwege"  in  v.  37065, 
and  '^  Daneis"  in  37103.     None  of  these  writers  know  anything  of 
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the  double  negotiation,  first  with  Swend,  then  with  Harold,  which 
18  so  prominent  in  Snoiro.  Again,  the  Norman  accounts  take 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  straight  from  Norway  to  Yorkshire. 
The  ''erroneus  ezsul**  pleads  his  cause  before  the  tyrant,  as 
Orderic  (493  D)  himself  calls  Harold,  though  Tostig  is  made  to 
address  him  by  many  respectful  titles  ('' Sublimitatem  yeetram, 
magnifice  Rex" — see  vol  L  pp.  63,  286 — "  supples  adeo,  et  me 
servitiumque  meum  Majestati  yestro  fideliter  offero").  He  tells  how 
his  younger  brother  has  risen  against  him  and  deprived  him  of  the 
honours — ^whether  the  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxons  or  the  Empire 
of  Britain — ^which  were  due  to  him  by  hereditary  right  ("ut  possim 
restitui  per  vestmm  sufiragium  honori  expatemi  suocessione  debito. 
Nam  Henddus  frater  mens,  qui  jure  mihi,  utpote  primogenito, 
debuisset  parere,  fraudulenter  insurrexit  contra  me").  He  goes  on 
to  enlarge  on  his  brother's  peijury  ('^regnum  AnglisB  peijuriis 
prsesumpsit  usurpare"),  an  argument  which,  however  telling  with 
William,  sounds  strangely  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  Harold 
Hardrada.  He  proposes  to  Harold  of  Norway  to  overthrow  Harold 
of  England,  and  to  occupy  his  Kingdom,  granting  half  of  it  to 
Tostig  in  fief  ("proterviam  perfidi  fratris  bello  proterite,  medie- 
tatem  Angliie  vobis  retinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qui  vobis  inde  fideliter 
serviam  dum  advixero,  retinete").  Harold  consents,  he  occupies 
six  months  in  preparations,  and  sets  sail  in  August  Orderic  there- 
fore conceived  that  Tostig's  banishment,  his  journeys  to  Flanders 
and  Normandy,  his  attempt  on  England,  and  his  escape  to  Norway, 
all  took  place  in  the  course  of  January  and  February.  In  August 
then  Harold  and  Tostig  set  sail  together  and  sail  straight  for 
Yorkshire  (*^  mense  Augusto  Heraldus  Noricorum  Rex  cum  Tostico 
et  ingenti  classe  immensum  pelagus  intravit,  et,  Aparciate  sen 
Bored  flante,  ad  Angliam  applicuit  et  Eboracensem  provinciam 
primitiis  invasit,"  499  D,  500  A). 

It  is  clear  that  this  account  differs  in  some  respects  firom  that  of 
Snorro,  which  I  have  given  in  the  text.  Snorro  makes  Tostig 
leave  Harold  in  the  spring  (see  p.  333)  and  go  and  collect  TCngliah 
and  Flemish  troops  in  Flanders,  with  whom  he  meets  Harold  at 
some  point  of  his  voyage.  The  stoppage  in  Orkney  again  (see 
p.  344)  is  left  out  by  Orderic,  which  is  not  vexy  wonderful. 

When  we  turn  to  our  own  Chronicles,  we  see  that  whatever 
amount  of  truth  the  stories  of  Orderic  and  Snorro  may  contain, 
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their  chronology  at  least  is  wholly  wrong.  ToBtig's  first  expedition 
to  England,  which  Snorro  leaves  out,  and  which  Orderic  places  at 
some  time  in  January  or  February,  did  not  happen  till  May  (see 
above,  p.  708).  After  its  failure,  Tostig  went,  not  to  Denmark  or 
Norway,  but  to  Scotland,  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer  (see 
p.  32?).  The  question  now  comes,  which  I  left  doubtful  in  the 
text,  whether  he  ever  went  to  Norway  at  all.  Let  us  look  at  the 
different  accounts. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle,  which  is  followed  by  Florence,  having 
mentioned  the  summer  sojourn  of  Tostig  in  Scotland,  the  pre- 
parations of  Harold  of  England  in  the  south,  and  the  return  of 
his  fleet  to  London  (see  p.  338),  goes  on;  "|)a  ^a  scipu  ham 
ooman,  )ia  com  Harold  cyning  of  Norwegan  nor%  into  Tinan  on 
unwaran  .  .  .  and  Tostig  eorl  him  com  to  mid  eallum  |>am  ]«  he 
begiten  hnfde,  eaUatoa  hy  cer  gesprecen  ha/don"  {**  ut  pri(ks  con- 
dixerant,"  Fl.  Wig.). 

The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  record  the  flight  of 
Tostig  to  Scotland,  and  at  once  connect  it  with  the  Norwegian 
invasion.  "And  he  [Tostig]  for  to  Scotlande  mid  xii.  snaccum, 
and  hine  gemette  [bine  gemette  yesr.  Wig.]  Harold  se  Norrena  cyng 
[cyng  of  Norwegon.  Wig.]  mid  ccc.  scipum ;  and  Tostig  him  to 
beah  [him  to  beah  and  his  man  wear%.  Wig.],  and  hi  bngen  foran 
into  Humbran'  0%  ])8et  hi  coman  to  Eoferwic." 

This  version  is  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  a  a 8); 
**  TostinuF  .  .  .  versus  Scotiam  vela  convertit :  ibi  Kegi  Noricorum, 
Haroldo  Harvagre,  obvio  manus  dedit,  qui  cum  ccc.  navibus  Angliam 
(Mggredi  medUahatur,  Ambo  ergo  consertis  umbonibus  terram 
Transhumbranam  populabantur." 

These  two  accounts  are  clearly  independent.  Abingdon  puts  the 
meeting  of  Harold  and  Tostig  in  the  Tyne.  Worcester  and  Peter- 
borough seem  to  put  it  in  Scotland.  But  their  words  might  be 
taken  as  leaving  the  place  uncertain.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction 
in  the  more  impoi*tant  question  whether  the  expedition  had  been 
already  planned  between  Harold  and  Tostig.  This  is  directly  asserted 
by  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  The  two  others  would  certainly, 
taken  by  themselves,  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  Hardrada 
had  already  set  out  on  his  own  account,  and  that  his  meeting 
with  Tostig  was  not  the  result  of  any  agreement.  This  appearance 
becomes  still  stronger  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  from  his  use  of 
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the  verb  **  meditabatur."  But  there  is  no  word  exactly  aDBwering 
to  thia  in  the  ChronicleSy  and  the  difference  in  the  two  aocounts 
may  be  simply  one  of  omission.  The  words  ''eallswa  hy  ler 
gesprecen  hnfdon  "  may  in  themselves  mean  anything,  from  a  mere 
agreement  to  join  forces  in  the  Tyne  made  after  an  unexpected 
meeting  in  Scotland  up  to  the  voyage  to  Norway  spoken  of 
by  Snorro  and  Orderic.  The  question  is  whether  the  chronology 
will  admit  of  that  voyage.  Snorro  and  Orderic,  as  we  have  seen, 
place  it  early  in  the  year.  If  we  give  up  the  story  of  Tostig's 
journey  to  Normandy  and  his  concert  with  William,  it  would  be 
easy  to  take  Tostig  into  Norway  before  his  first  attack  on  England, 
at  any  time  between  January  and  May.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Norway  immediately  on  the  failure  of  that  expedition,  for 
he  went  to  Scotland  and  stayed  there  all  the  sunmier.  And  it  is 
hard  to  find  room  between  the  end  of  summer  and  September  a5th 
for  a  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway,  for  the  preparations  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  and  for  his  voyage.  A  communication  by  messengeis 
is  more  possible,  as  that  may  be  spread  over  all  the  time  from  May 
to  September.  But,  if  we  make  Tostig  visit  Norway  so  late  in  the 
year,  it  could  not  have  been  his  visit  which  first  suggested  to 
Harold  to  invade  England.  Indeed  the  invasion  could  hardly  hare 
been  first  suggested  by  letters  or  messages  sent  so  late  as  May. 

We  must  then  either  reject  the  partnership  between  William  and 
Tostig  in  the  May  expedition  and  carry  Tostig  into  Norway  early 
in  the  year,  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  Harold  Hardrada  was 
already  planning  an  attack  on  England,  and  that  all  that  any  visit  or 
message  of  Tostig  did  was  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  purpose 
already  formed.  On  the  whole  I  incline  to  this  last  view,  because 
I  cannot  see  why  any  Norman  writer  should  have  invented  a  con- 
nexion between  Tostig  and  William,  if  it  never  happened.  But  if 
we  reject  the  Norman  story,  we  can  accept  nearly  the  whole  tale  in 
Snorro.  Tostig  goes  to  Denmark  and  Norway  early  in  the  year ; 
he  then  returns  to  Flanders  and  collects  a  force.  Snorro  does  not 
say  what  he  did  with  it  till  he  met  Harold  in  the  autumn.  The 
gap  will  thus  be  filled  by  the  May  voyage  to  England  and  the 
summer  in  Scotland.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  point  open, 
but  I  would  remark  that  it  is  at  least  as  hard  to  reconcile  the  Nor- 
man  and  Norwegian  accounts  with  one  another  as  to  reconcile  either 
with  the  English  account. 
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The  Hyde  writer,  as  usual,  gives  (292)  an  independent  account 
which  is  worth  a  passing  notice. 

"Frater  ejus  [ELaroldi],  nomine  Tostius,  genere  et  animo  temera- 
rius,  mox  ut  fratrem  regium  honorem  usurpSsse  vidit,  nutu  Domini, 
qui  peijurium  undique  peraequehatur,  qu^Ulam  simuliate  inter  eos 
ortd,  AngM  discessit,  atque  cum  multd  manu  et  thesaurorum  suo- 
rum  copi&  multitudinem  Flandriam  ad  Sanctum  Odmarum,  ut  aiunt, 
devenit,  ubi  commendatd  thesaurorum  suorum  copid  nayem  ascen- 
dens  insnlam  Norweiam,  quondam  Scanciam  dictam,  et  ut  Gothorum 
historia  testatur,  multarum  gentium  officinam,  petivit;  quam  in- 
greasus,  Begem  ejus  Haroldum,  cognomento  Hervard  [Harfragi],  id 
est,  crine  formosum,  erat  enim  et  staturd  corporis  et  formS  decorus, 
tum  precibus  tum  promissionibus  ita  illexit,  ut  congpregato  exerdtu 
et  classe  parati,  cum  eodem  Angliam  ad  debellandum  Begem 
Haroldum  festinus  adveniret.  Denique  Angliam  ingressi,  Eboracam 
opulentissimam  civitatem  et  archiepiscopatik  sedem  obsidione 
cingunt." 

We  have  already  (see  vol  ii.  p.  231)  seen  this  writer  talking 
about  the  "  Isle  of  Norway,"  when,  by  the  way,  he  really  meant 
Denmark.  We  here  see  where  he  found  it,  namely  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Jomandes,  especially  the  well-known  passage  in  c.  iy. 
(Muratori,  i.  193);  ''Ex  h^  igitur  ScanziS  insul^  quasi  officmd 
gentium^  aut  cert^  velut  vagini  nationum,  cum  Bege  suo  nomine 
Berig,  Qothi  quondam  memorantur  egressi." 


NOTE  Y.  p.  313. 
Abkold  of  Abdsss. 

I  GET  the  account  of  these  adventurers  from  the  ''Historia 
Oomitum  Ardensium"  in  Bouquet,  xi.  305.  The  office  held  is 
described  as  the  "villicatura  sive  prsepositura  Sancti  Bertini 
in  terrft  Qhisnensi,"  which  had  been  held  "hsereditario  jure"  for 
some  generations.  Arnold  came  "opitulante  Boloniensi  Comite 
Eustachio,"  and  Geoffirey  seems  to  follow  him  at  William's  own 
summons — "yocatus  ab  eodem  Bege  Willelmo."  Their  rewards  are 
thus  described ;  "  Senrientes  igitur  ambo  fratres,  Amoldus  yidelicet 
et  Gaufridus,  jam  dicto  Begi,  tantam  ejus  adepti  sunt  gratiam  quod, 
prseter  quotidiana  stippendia  et  munuscula,  quie  ipsis  contuUt  in- 
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numerabilia,  contulit  etiam  eis  et  in  perpetuitatis  oonceaait  feodum, 
Stebintoniam  et  pertinentias  ejus,  Dokeswordiam,  Tropintoniam, 
Ledefordiam,  Toleshondiam,  et  Hoilandiam."  All  these,  as  far  as 
I  can  identify  them  in  Domesday,  are  possessions  of  Eostaoe,  bnt  in 
two  cases  on])r  do  I  find  Arnold  as  under  tenant  These  are  at 
'' Dokeswordia,'*  in  Domesday  *' Dochesunorde**  (196),  and  Trump- 
ington  (ib.),  both  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  former  we  read,  "  hanc 
terram  tenet  Hemulius  de  comite  Eustachio,"  and  under  Trumping- 
ton  we  have  still  more  distinctly,  ''tenet  Emulfus  de  Ard&  sab 
Comite."  Stebingtonia,  in  Domesday  (205)  Stebintune,  is  held  of 
Count  Eustace  by  Lunen,  and  the  lands  in  Essex,  Selefordia,  Hoi- 
landia,  and  Toleshondia,  in  Domesday  Toleshunta,  now  Tolleshunt, 
are  held  of  Eustace  (Domesday,  iL  32,  33)  by  Adelolfus.  This  may 
be  an  English  iEthelwulf ;  but,  as  the  name  also  occurs  in  Flanders 
(see  Cart.  S.  Bertin,  142, 153  et  al.),  he  may  equally  well  be  a  foreign 
follower  of  Eustace.  Arnold  however  appears  again  as  Emulfds 
de  Arde,  as  a  tenant  under  Count  Eustace  of  various  places  in  Bed- 
fordshire (211),  and  one  might  almost  guess  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Amulfus  de  Hesding  (no  doubt  Hesdin  in  Ponthieu)  who  holds 
(205  b)  Upford  in  Huntingdonshire  of  the  King.  Arnold  and 
Amulf  are,  I  need  not  say,  names  whose  various  forms  are  often 
and  easily  confounded.  This  is  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
men  came  to  William  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  whatever  they 
could  get. 


NOTE  Z.  p.  315. 
Thb  Death  of  Ookak. 

The  only  place  that  I  know  of  where  William  is  directly  charged 
with  poisoning  Conan  is  in  the  speech  (Ord.  Yit.  534  B)  at  the 
bride-ale  of  1076,  where  the  charge  is  coupled  with  the  kindred 
charge  of  poisoning  Walter  and  Biota  (see  p.  207).  The  revellers 
are  made  to  say,  "Conanum  quoque,  strenuissimum  Consulem, 
veneno  infecit^  quem  mortuum  Britannia  tota  pro  ingenti  probitate 
ineffftbili  luctu  deflevit." 

The  text  of  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  33)  is  as  follows ; 

"  Tempore  quo  Willebnus  Dux  disponebat  Angliam  adire,  et  armis 
eam  sibi  vendicare,  audax  Chunanus  C!omes  Britanniflsnisusest  eum, 
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missd  legatione  hnjusmodiy  terrere :  Andio  te,  inquit,  nanc  velle 
tatma  mare  proficisci,  et  Angliaa  tibi  regnum  nanciscl  Inde  multmn 
gaudeo,  Bed  at  mihi  Normanniam  reddas  obsecro.  Eobertus  autem 
Dux  Normaimoram,  quern  tu  fingia  esse  patrem  tuum,  iturus  in 
HieruBalem,  Alanno  patri  meo,  consobrino  sdlicet  suo,  commenda- 
vit  omnem  suam  hsBreditatem.  Tu  autem  cum  complidbus  tuis 
Alanuum  patrem  meum  apud  Wimnusterium  in  Normanni&  veneno 
peremisti,  et  terram  ejus,  quam  ego  quia  puer  eram  possidere  nequi- 
bam,  invaristi;  et  contra  fas,  cum  sis  uothus,  hucusque  tenuistL 
Nunc  igitur  aut  mihi  debitam  redde  Normanniam,  aut  ego  tibi 
totis  yiribus  bellum  inferam.  His  auditis,  Willelmus  Dux  aliquan- 
tulum  territus  est  Sed  mox  eum  Deus,  frustratis  inimici  minis, 
eripere  dignatus  est.  Unus  enim  ex  proceribus  Britonum,  qui 
utrique  Comiti  juraverat  fidelitatem,  et  hujusmodi  legationem  inter 
eos  ferebat,  lituum  Chuningiy  et  habenas,  atque  chirothecas  intrinse- 
cus  liyit  veneno.  Erat  quippe  cubiculariuB  ChuningL  Tunc  idem 
Comes  Britonum  in  Andegayensi  Comitatu  Castellum-QuntheHi 
obsederat,  et  oppidanis  militibus  sese  illi  dedentibus  suos  intromit- 
tebat.  Interea  Ghuningus  cbirotbecas  suas  incautb  induit,  tactisque 
babenis,  manum  ad  os  levavit.  Cujus  tactu  veneno  infectus  est, 
et  paulld  post  omnibus  suis  lugentibus  defunctus  est.  Hie  multum 
sagax  fuit  et  probus,  ac  amator  justitie.  Qui  si  diu  vixisset,  multa 
bona  ut  fertur  fecisset,  ac  ad  regendum  honorem  utilis  fuisset 
Proditor  autem  conscius  sui  reatfis,  mox  de  expeditione  aufugit,  et 
mortem  Chuningi  Willelmo  Duci  mandavit." 

This  story,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  brought  in,  looks  very  like  an 
interpolation,  and  the  message  of  Conan  sounds  very  like  a  romance. 
And  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that  it  seems  to  be  a  purely  Nor- 
man story.  At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  such  Breton 
and  Angevin  chronicles  as  I  know  anything  of.  The  Breton  and 
Angevin  writers  record  Gonan's  war  with  Anjou  and  also  his  death, 
and  they  place  both  in  1066.  But  they  say  nothing  which  at  all  lays 
hia  death  to  the  charge  of  William.  Of  three  Breton  chronicles  in 
the  collection  of  Morice  (M^moires  pour  servir  de  Freuves  k  I'His- 
toire  de  Bretagne),  the  first  in  the  collection  says  merely,  "1066. 
Cometa  apparuit.  Obiit  Conanus  Dux  Britannin  filius  Alani.  Nor- 
manni  Angliam  ceperunt"  Another,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Brieuc 
(p.  36),  mentions  the  war  with  Anjou.  Conan  "  quum  territorium 
Andegavense  devast£sset,  in  eodem  territorio,  paulld  ante  destruc- 
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tionem  Heraldi  Anglorum  Begis,  sine  liberis  morte  pneventiis  est 
anno  Domini  1066."  A  third  Chronicle  (p.  102)  tells  ns  how, 
in  "  1066;  Comes  Britannorum  Conanus  juvenis  et  malitiosas, 
Andegavorum  terram  adorsus,  superbse  pervasioni  sue  in  ipfi4 
Andegavorum  terrd  morte  subitd  prsereptus  est."  The  Angeyin 
Chronicle  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  642,  after  its  account  of 
the  Comet  and  of  the  invasion  of  England,  mentions  the  death 
of  Conan  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  third  Breton  Chro- 
nicle  just  quoted.  These  accounts  connect  the  death  of  Conan 
in  some  way,  if  only  by  way  of  coincidence,  with  the  Conquest  of 
England,  yet  not  one  of  them  breathes  the  least  suspicion  against 
William.  Conan's  death  was  sudden  ;  but  a  sudden  death  need  not 
be  a  death  by  poison,  and  a  death  by  poison  need  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  devices  of  William.  I  cannot  think  that  we 
have  evidence  enough  to  charge  the  great  Duke  with  so  infamous 
a  crime. 


NOTE  AA.  p.  338. 
The  Operations  of  the  English  Fleet  in  1066. 

Did  the  English  fleet,  or  any  part  of  it,  ever  encounter  the 
Norman  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  1  The  general  run  of  our  narra- 
tive would  lead  us  to  say,  No;  but  there  are  some  passages 
which  look  the  other  way.  Thus  the  Peterborough  Chronicler, 
immediately  after  describing  Harold's  election,  says,  ''And  }»y 
ylcan  geare  ]>e  be  cyng  wies,  he  for  dt  mid  sciphere  togeanea 
Willelme,  and  ^  hwile  com  Tostig  eorl  into  Humbran  mfd  Ix. 
scipum."  And  this  seems  to  be  followed  by  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don (M.  H.  B.  762  A) ;  ''Quod  audiens  Rex  Haraldus,  vir  bellia 
acerrimuB,  cum  navali  exercitu  contra  Willielmum  Ducem  in  mare 
profectus  est."  These  expressions  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
battle,  but  they  seem  to  point  to  some  operations  beyond  merely 
watching  the  coast 

Of  the  entries  in  Domesday  referred  to  in  the  text,  one,  that 
about  iEthelric  of  Kelvedon,  distinctly  asserts  a  battle,  but  without 
mentioning  its  date.  It  occurs  under  Essex,  iL  14  5.  iEthelric 
held  Kelvedon  T.  B.  E.  The  Survey  adds,  "Hie  supradictus 
Ailricus  abiit  in  navale  proelium  contra  Willelmum  B^^em."    This 
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seems  to  imply  an  actual  engagement,  though  of  course  it  need 
not  have  been  a  general  engagement  between  the  whole  of  the 
two  fleets,  which  seems  quite  impossible.  The  entry  goes  on  to 
say  that  ^thelric  on  his  return — when  the  fleet  returned  to 
London  in  September  1 — fell  sick,  perhaps  from  a  wound,  and  left 
his  lands  at  Kelvedon  to  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster.  '^Quum 
rediit,  cecidit  in  infirmitate,  tunc  dedit  Sancto  Petro  istud  mane- 
rium.'*  The  words  which  follow  in  Domesday  have  an  importance 
of  another  kind,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  future  Tolume. 

The  other  Domesday  entry  referred  to  is  less  distinct  than  that 
of  ^thelricy  but  it  looks  the  same  way.  In  Norfolk,  ii.  200^ 
we  find  mention  of  one  Eadric,  described  as  *^  Rector  navis  Regis 
Edwardi."  On  William's  accession  he  was  outlawed  and  fled  to 
Denmark  (^  postquam  Rex  W.  venit  in  Angliam  fuit  iste  Edricus 
exlex  in  Daciam").  One  may  guess  that  Eadric  commanded  in 
the  engagement  or  skirmish  in  which  ^thelric  was  concerned. 
And  in  connexion  with  this  East-Anglian  entry,  we  may  take 
the  statement  of  John  of  Oxenedes  (293),  about  ^Ifwold,  Abbot 
of  Saint  Benet's;  ''Huic  a  Rege  Haraldo  marina  committebatur 
cnstodia." 

There  are  some  other  passages  which  might  seem  to  imply  naval 
operations  at  a  later  time.  Of  the  losses  of  William's  fleet  during  the 
voyage,  and  of  the  affiur  of  Romney,  whenever  it  happened,  I  have 
spoken  in  the  text,  pp.  410,  534.  A  deed  in  the  Cartulary  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen  (pp.  453,  454)  looks  the  same  way.  One 
Roger,  the  son  of  Turold,  who  was  going  to  join  William's  expedi- 
tion {"  ultra  mare  cum  Willelmo  Comite  navigaturus  "),  gave  lands 
to  the  monastery,  but  died  on  the  voyage  before  the  gift  was  com- 
plete (''in  e^em  navigatione  morte  pneventus,  hoc  confirmare  non 
valuit ").  We  must  also  remember  the  account  given  by  William  of 
Poitiers  (131),  where  he  describes  Harold's  march  into  Sussex,  and 
says  that  an  English  fleet  of  seven  hundred  ships  was  sent  some- 
where or  other  to  cut  off  the  Norman  retreat  ("  ne  perfugio  abirent, 
dasse  armati  ad  septingentas  naves  in  marl  opposuerat  insidias"). 
Ouy  of  Amiens  (319)  puts  nearly  the  same  statement  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  messengers  between  William  and  Harold ; 

"  Per  mare,  per  temm,  proelia  mftgna  parat. 
In  mare  quingentaa  fertar  miflisse  carinai^ 
Ut  nostri  redilOB  prsBpediatur  iter." 
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But  there  is  no  sign  of  this  great  fleet  doing  anytliing,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Quj  are  bo  careless  of  chronology  that  they  are  qoite 
capable  of  meaning  the  fleet  which  went  back  to  London  in 
September.  As  for  the  affiiir  of  Romney,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Thegns  from  Norfolk  and  Essex  would  be  concerned  in  an  action  | 

so  purely  local.  And  the  story  of  i£thelric  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  died  before  the  end  of  Harold's  reign. 


NOTE  BB.  p.  357. 
The  Mabch  of  Harold  to  York. 

The  words  of  some  of  the  Chroniclers,  taken  literally,  might 
imply  that  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Northmen  was 
brought  to  Harold  of  England  after  the  Battle  of  Fulford.  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  describes  that  battle,  and  adds  ''and  se 
Norrena  cyng  ahte  siges  geweald."  It  then  goes  on,  ''  And  man 
cydde  Harolde  cyng  hu  hit  wses  )>8er  ged6n  and  geworden,  and 
he  com  mid  mycclum  here  Engliscra  manna,  and  gemette  hine 
set  Stsengfordes  brycge,"  So  too  the  Worcester  Chronicle  de- 
scribes the  battle,  and  adds  ''  ao  ]ia  Normen  ahte  sige."  It  th^ 
goes  on  in  the  same  way ;  ^  Man  cy^e  ]ia  Harolde  Engla  cynge 
)Met  yis  wses  yus  gefaren ;  and  )»is  gefeoht  wses  on  Vigilia  Sd. 
Mathei.  Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on  unwssr  on  ]«  Normenn, 
and  hytte  hi  begeondan  Eoforwic  set  Steinford  brygge,  mid  mic- 
clan  here  Englisces  folces." 

The  literal  meaning  of  these  accounts  would  certainly  be  that 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Fulford  was  the  first  news  of  the  Nor- 
wegian inyasion  which  reached  Harold,  and  that  he  started  for 
his  Northern  march  on  hearing  it  But  this  is  simply  impossible. 
The  Battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday,  and  the  Battle 
of  Stamfordbridge  was  fought  on  the  Monday  following.  As  the 
Worcester  Chronicler  emphatically  says, "  )ias  twa  folcgefeoht  waeron 
gefremmede  binnan  fif  nihtan."  Now  for  news  of  a  battle  fought 
close  to  York  to  reach  London,  for  an  army,  including  men  from 
distant  shires,  to  be  collected  and  to  march  to  Stamfordbridge, 
and  all  in  the  space  of  five  days,  would  need  an  age  of  ndlways 
and  telegraphs.     The  news  must  have  been  brought,  and  the 
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march  mnst  have  begun,  before  tbe  Battle  of  Fulford  waa  fonght. 
In  fact  our  remaining  Chronicle  gives  us  a  hint  that  that  battle 
vas  fought  while  Harold  was  already  on  his  march.  The  Abingdon 
narrative  runs  thus ; 

''  And  foran  ]>a  begen  [Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada]  mid  eal- 
lum  ]iam  li^  andlang  Use  up  to  Eoferwic  ward.  Da  cjdde  man 
Harolde  cjnge  be  su^an,  )»  he  of  scipe  cumen  wses,  ^nst  Harold 
cyng  on  Norw^;an  and  Tostig  eorl  wseron  up  cumene  neh  Eofer- 
wicy  )»  for  he  nor^weard  dasges  and  nihtes,  swa  hra^  swa  he 
his  fyrde  gegaderian  mihte.  pa  ser  )>am  ]>e  se  cyning  Harold 
yyder  cuman  mihte,  ]>a  gegaderode  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere 
eorl  of  heora  eorldome  swa  mycel  werod  swa  hi  begitan  mihton.** 

Then  follows  the  Battle  of  Fulford.  The  same  account  is  fol- 
lowed by  Florence ; 

"In  loco  qui  Bichale  dicitur  applicuenmt.  Quod  ubi  Begi 
Haroldo  innotuit,  versus  Northhymbriam  ezpeditionem  properb 
movit  Sed  priusquam  Rex  illuc  vemret,  duo  germani  Co- 
mites/'  &c 

Here  it  is  not  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Fulfoid,  but  the 
news  of  the  landing  at  Biocall,  on  hearing  of  which  Harold  sets 
forth.  This  is  at  least  possible,  as  we  have  no  distinct  statement 
how  long  a  time  passed  between  the  landing  and  the  battle.  But 
the  story  certainly  reads  as  if  the  battle  followed  very  fast  upon 
the  landing,  and  as  if  Harold  must  have  been  on  his  march,  not 
only  before  the  battle  but  before  the  landing.  And  indeed  some 
news  must  have  reached  him  of  the  approach  of  the  Norwegian 
fleet,  of  the  muster  in  the  Tyne,  and  of  the  ravage  of  the  Yorkshire 
coast.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Chroniclers,  even  the 
Abingdon  Chronicler,  have  fallen  into  a  certain  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression, and  that  Harold  must  have  known  of  the  approach  of 
the  'Northern  enemy  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  their  words 
would  imply.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  inaccuracy  is  hardly  a  literal 
one.  News  both  of  the  landing  and  of  the  battle  would  reach 
the  King  on  his  march  and  would  stir  up  him  and  his  army  to 
still  greater  exertions.  The  great  march  of  Harold  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  our  wonderful  history.  But, 
if  we  take  the  words  of  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles 
in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  the  march  becomes  not  only 
wonderful  but  miraculous. 
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NOTE  CC.  p.  363. 

The  Details  of  the  Battle  of  Staxfordbridqe. 

Yeass  ago,  when  I  first  began  these  studies,  one  of  mj  greatest 
difficulties  was  that  Harold  of  England  is  described,  in  all  the  ordinary 
histories,  as  furnished  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  archers 
at  Stamfordbridge,  while  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  both  arms  at 
Senlac.  The  haste  of  his  march  southwards  would  not  of  itself  ac- 
count for  the  difference ;  for  if  he  could  have  collected  cavalry  and 
archers  for  the  one  campaign,  he  could  doubtless  have  collected  them 
again  for  the  other.  I  soon  saw  that  the  only  authority  for  the 
usual  description  of  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge  was  the  Saga  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  and  I  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  part  of  the  Saga  was  mythical.  The  whole  conception  of 
the  English  army  was  clearly  taken  from  an  English  army  of 
Snorro's  own  age,  of  which  horsemen  and  archers  undoubtedly 
formed  the  most  important  part.  That  is  to  say,  the  English 
had  by  that  time  adopted  the  Norman  tactics.  Indeed  some  of 
the  incidents  in  Snorro's  account  of  Stamfordbridge  seem  very 
much  as  if  they  had  been  transferred  thither  firom  Senlac.  The 
defeat  of  the  Norw^^  army,  just  like  that  of  the  English  army 
at  Senlac,  is  owing  to  their  breaking  the  line  of  the  shield-wall, 
and  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  is  killed  by  the  chance  shot  of 
an  arrow,  just  like  Harold  the  son  of  Qodwine.  But  though 
the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  is  clearly  mythical, 
the  like  is  not  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  story.  The  writer 
shows  a  knowledge  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  his  narrative  seems 
quite  trustworthy  up  to  the  Battle  of  Fulford.  His  luscount  of 
that  battle  quite  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  site  (see 
p.  350).  He  seemingly  confounds  Waltheof  with  Eadwine  (see 
P-  35i)>  but  then  he  utterly  confounds  all  English  genealo- 
gies and  personalities  (see  vol  ii-  p*  S53)>  It  is  only  when  he 
gets  to  Stamfordbridge  that  he  begins  wholly  to  break  down. 
For  instance  (see  p.  354)  he  fancies  that  place  to  be  close  under 
the  walls  of  York,  whereas  it  really  is  eight  miles  off.  May  not 
the  difference  in  value  between  these  two  parts  of  his  narrative 
be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  casef    A  division  of 
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the  army  remained  at  Biocall  (see  p.  348),  and  never  went  to 
Stamfordbridge  at  all  All  the  men  of  this  division  (see  p.  375) 
went  back  safe  to  Norway,  while  hardly  any  fugitives  escaped 
from  Stamfoidbridge.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  the  story 
of  the  former  part  of  the  campaign,  taking  in  the  Battle  of  Ful- 
ford,  should  be  much  better  known  in  Norway  than  the  details 
of  the  greater  battle  itself.  The  Saga-maker  therefore  had  trust- 
worthy tradition  to  go  by  for  one  part  of  his  story,  while  for  the 
other  he  had  to  draw  largely  on  his  imagination. 

I  have  drawn  my  own  ideas  of  this,  as  of  other  battles,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ground  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the  original 
writers.  I  have  twice  visited  the  field  of  Stamfordbridge,  in  July 
and  in  December  1867,  the  former  time  in  company  with  Arch- 
deacon Jones  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  when  I  also  examined  the  site 
of  Fulford  with  the  Archdeacon.  In  December  I  also  visited  Aldby 
and  the  ground  between  Aldby  and  Stamfordbridge.  I  have  com- 
pared the  impressions  thus  formed  with  the  short  accounts  in  the 
Chronicles,  and  with  those  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  William 
of  Malmesbury.  The  narrative  of  Henry  has  a  special  value.  As 
soon  as  he  reaches  the  actual  fight,  his  narrative,  hitherto  meagre 
and  inaccurate,  suddenly  lights  up,  and  becomes  minute,  poetical, 
and  evidently  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  spot 
That  is  to  say,  his  description  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
is  founded  on  contemporary  and  local  ballads,  of  whose  words 
distinct  traces  may  be  recognized  in  his  narrative.  An  Engh'sh 
ballad  of  Stamfordbridge  must  have  been  absolutely  contemporary 
with  the  event — made  perhaps  to  be  sung  at  King  Harold's  feast 
of  victory.  Such  a  i-elic,  did  we  possess  it  in  full,  would  be  almost 
more  precious  than  the  songs  of  Brunanburh  and  Maldon. 

The  accounts  in  Lappenberg,  Thierry,  and  St.  John  seem  to 
have  been  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground.  Lap- 
penberg puts  the  single-handed  defence  of  the  bridge  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  battle.  This  is  perhaps  merely  an  attempt  to 
patch  on  this  incident  to  the  account  in  the  Saga,  or  it  is  per- 
haps because  the  story  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle; 
But  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle,  simply  because  it  is  an 
addition  by  another  hand,  and  the  words  in  which  the  anecdote 
is  told  show  that  it  did  not  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  battled 
Any  one  who  compares  the  ground  with  the  account  in  H^ry  of 
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Hantingdon  will  easily  see  that  the  defence  of  the  bridge  was  more 
than  a  mere  incident  after  the  battle  was  decided.  It  is,  I  fed 
sore,  the  central  point  of  the  whole  fight.  Henry's  account  b^;ins 
(M.  H.  B.  76a  B) ; 

"  Pogna  igitur  incepta  est,  quft  gravior  non  fderat.  CSoeuntes  nam- 
que  a  snmmo  mane  usque  ad  meridiem,  quum  horribiliter  ruentes 
utrimque  perseverarent,  maximus  numerus  Anglorum  Norwagenses 
cedere  sed  non  fiigere  compulit.  Ultra  flumen  igitur  repuki,  yivis 
super  mortuos  transeuntibus,  magnanimiter  restiterunt" 

Then  follows  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  as  I  haye  quoted  the 
account  in  p.  370,  and  the  narrative  goes  on  thus ; 

'^  Transeuntes  igitur  Angli  Haroldum  E^m  et  Tosti  occidenuxt, 
et  totam  Norwagensium  adem  vel  armis  straverunt  vel  igne  de- 
prehensos  combusserunt." 

Here  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  battle,  fought  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Derwent.  As  the  English  were  coming  from  York, 
the  first  act  must  have  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  second  on  the  left.  The  crossing  of  the  Derwent  is  the  main 
point,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Derwent  was  for  a  while  hindered 
by  the  valour  of  this  single  Northman.  And  the  most  hard- 
fought  and  dedsive  part  of  the  battle  is  clearly  placed  on  the 
left  bank,  after  the  defender  of  the  bridge  was  slain.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Northmen,  in  Henry's  words,  "  gave  way,  but  did  not 
fly."  It  was  alter  the  crossing  of  the  river  that  the  great  slaughter 
took  place ;  but  thb  was  not  a  mere  slaughter  of  flying  men,  but  the 
most  stoutly  contested  part  of  the  battle.  For  it  was  then  that  Tosptig 
and  Harold  Hardrada  were  slain,  and  they  assuredly  were  not  dain 
flying.  There  was  fighting  then  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the 
great  and.  decisive  struggle  took  place  on  the  left  side,  the  further 
side  from  York.  We  must  here  take  into  account  the  state- 
ments of  so  many  writers,  from  the  Chroniclers  onwards,  that  the 
English  came  on  the  Northmen  ''  unawares,"  that  the  Northmen 
were  without  their  breast^plates,  and  the  like  (see  p.  369).  This 
has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the  hard  fight  which  waa  kept 
on  for  so  many  hours.  When  we  once  understand  the  topograi^y, 
the  explanation  is  easy.  The  events  naturally  arrange  themselves 
as  I  have  given  them  in  the  text.  The  Norwegian  army  is  spread 
abroad  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig 
with  their  main  strength  being  on  the  further  side.    The  Tgngligl> 
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come  '^unawares"  on  the  unprepared  division  on  the  right  side, 
and  drive  them  back.  The  single  hero  defends  the  bridge,  and 
gives  time  for  the  main  army  beyond  it  to  form.  Then  comes 
the  great  fight  in  which  the  two  leaders  are  shiin  and  the  whole 
Norwegian  army  is  at  last  cat  to  pieces. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  have  any  doubt  is  as  to  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  the  battle  begin  in  the 
early  morning,  ''summo  mane;"  the  first  fight  lasts  till  noon; 
the  defender  of  the  bridge  withstands  the  passage  of  the  English 
till  three  in  the  afternoon.  Then  comes  the  second  fight,  and, 
after  all  this  day's  work,  Harold  of  England  is  back  at  York 
the  same  evening,  and  the  same  evening  hears  at  dinner — or 
rather  supper^of  the  landing  of  William  (see  p.  376).  The 
reckoning  of  time  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  it  is  clearly  not 
without  a  reference  to  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Church.  The  first 
and  last  reckonings  can  be  shown  to  be  wrong.  It  is  possible  that 
Harold  may  have  returned  to  YorR  on  the  night  of  the  battle. 
But  he  certainly  did  not  hear  that  evening  of  William's  landing, 
because  William  had  not  yet  landed  (see  p.  400).  Neither  could 
the  battle  have  begun  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  English 
army  got  no  further  than  Tadcaster  on  the  Sunday  evening 
(''com  Harold  ...  on  ^ne  SunnandsBg  to  T&%a"  Ghron.  Ab.).  On 
Monday  morning  they  marched  from  Tadcaster,  through  York,  to 
Stamfordbridge  {**(br  ]«  on  Monandieg  yarh  ut  Eoferwic").  A 
march  of  about  seventeen  miles,  with  doubtless  some,  though  not 
a  very  long,  halt  in  the  city,  could  not  be  accomplished  so  as 
to  make  the  battle  begin  very  early  on  a  September  morning. 
Then  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  resistance  on  the  right 
side  lasted  from  early  morning  till  noon,  and  the  defence  of  the 
bridge  firom  noon  till  three  o'clock.  A  three  hours'  defence  of 
the  bridge  by  one  man  is  impossible.  The  affair  was  probably 
an  afbir  of  minutes,  though  at  such  a  moment  minutes  would 
seem  like  hours.  Most  likely  the  hours  have  got  into  the  wrong 
places.  From  noon  till  three  would  be  a  very  likely  amount  of  time 
for  the  whole  of  the  actual  fighting.  The  march  and  the  pursuit 
have  to  be  added  at  each  end  to  make  up  the  whole  day's  work. 

Qut  this  mistake  as  to  the  mere  reckoning  of  hours  need  not 
throw  any  doubt  as  to  the  main  fiicts  of  the  one  intelligible 
and  consistent  account  of  the  battle.     Henry's  account  also  exactly 
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agrees  with  the  two  accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  These 
two  accounts  must  not  be  read  as  a  consecutive  narratiye.  They 
oome  from  two  different  hands  (see  p.  369),  and  they  contain  an 
apparent,  though  not  a  real,  contradiction.  The  first  tells  the  story 
in  general  terms ; 

"  Da  com  Harold  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  an  unwcsran  hegeon- 
dan  }^(»re  hryege^  and  hi  \mr  togsedere  fengon,  and  swy%e  heardlice 
lange  on  %8eg  feohtende  w»ron.  And  ]>8er  w8bs  Harold  cyning  of 
Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  o&lagen,  and  ungerim  folces  mid  heom, 
s^^r  ge  Normana  g^  Englisca,  and  )»  Normen  flugon  ]>a  Englisca." 

This  is  a  complete  story  by  itself;  then  comes  the  supplement ; 

''Da  wses  ]>er  an  of  Norwegan  )>e  widstod  ]>et  Englisce  folc, 
)>et  hi  ne  micte  ]>a  brigge  oferstigan  ne  sige  gerechen.  pa  sdte 
an  Englisce  mid  anre  flan,  ac  hit  nactes  ne  widstod.  And  ]>a 
com  an  o^r  under  ]>ere  brigge,  end  hine  )nir%stang  en  tmder 
)iere  brunie;  ]>a  com  Harold  Engla  chinge  ofer  yere  brigge,  and 
hys  furde  for%  mid  hine,  and  ]>ere  michel  wel  geslogon,  ge  Norweia 
ge  Flaeming,  and  ]»es  cyninges  sunu  Hetmundus  let  ELarold  &ran 
ham  to  Norw^ie  mid  alle  ^  scfpe." 

This  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  it  eren  more  distinctly  sets  forth  that  the  victory  was  still 
nncertain  when  the  single  Northman  defended  the  bridge.  Up  to 
that  time  the  English  had  the  better,  but  the  victory  was  not 
complete,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  hindered  them  for  a  while 
from  making  it  complete  {*'  ne  sige  gerechen").  That  the  fighting 
began  on  the  York  side,  and  ended  on  the  further  side,  is  mani- 
fest But  it  might  be  thought  from  the  words  of  the  first 
account,  "com  Harold  .  .  heom  ongean  on  unwaran  begeondan 
yesre  brycge,"  that  the  surprise  was  made  on  the  further  mde  of 
the  bridge ;  but  this,  in  the  case  of  an  army  coming  from  York, 
is  impossible  We  must  therefore  look  on  the  expression  as  ellip- 
tical and  in  some  measure  inaccurate.  The  English  came  upon 
them  unawares  on  the  York  side  of  the  bridge,  but  the  main 
fight  took  place  ''  begeondan  )i8ere  brycge."  In  the  brief  language 
of  the  Chronicler  these  two  ideas  are  run  together. 

The  other  accounts  throw  little  light  on  the  matter.  The 
Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclers  give  no  account  of  the 
^details  of  the  battle,  though  the  Worcester  writer  becomes  rather 
minute  as  to  the  &te  of  the  Northmen  after  the  batUe  (see  p.  375). 
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Florence  follows  Worcester.  William  of  Maknesbury  (ii.  228) 
giyes  no  details  except  in  his  account  of  the  defence  of  the 
bridge,  which  he  introduces  with  the  words,  ''Angli  superiorem 
manuTn  nacti,  Noricos  in  fugam  egerunt;  sed  tantorum  et  tot 
viromm  yictoriam  (quod  forsitan  posteritas  difficile  credat)  unus 
Noricus  multfi  hor&  interpolavit."  This  almost  sounds  as  if 
William  had  read  the  two  accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle 
as  a  consecutiye  narrative;  his  "in  fugam  egerunt"  seems  to 
come  firom  the  '^Normen  flugon  )«  Englisca,"  followed  by  the 
account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  from 
this  account  of  William  of  Malmesbury  that  the  idea  arose  that  the 
defence  of  the  bridge  took  place  in  the  very  last  stage  of  the  battle. 
The  three  Kings  whom  Lambert  (see  above,  p.  64 1 )  conceived  to 
have  been  killed  at  Stamfordbridge  must  be  Harold  Hardrada,  the 
Lrish  King  (see  p.  37  a),  and,  I  suppose,  Tostig,  mistaken  for  a  King. 

I  have  in  the  text  (see  p.  354)  suggested  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aldby  may  have  been  one  of  the  attractions  which 
led  Harold  Hardrada  to  Stamfordbridge.  It  may  however  be 
thought  an  objection  that  Aldby  is  on  the  York  side  of  the 
river,  while  I  conceive  the  main  strength  of  the  Norwegian  army 
to  have  been  on  the  other  side.  If  however  the  bridge  which 
now  crosses  the  river  at  Aldby  had  a  predecessor  in  those  days, 
this  difficulty  is  got  rid  of.  But  in  any  case  I  do  not  insist 
on  the  connexion  with  Aldby  as  any  essential  part  of  the  story. 
It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  probable  motive,  but  if  it  is 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  one  intelligible  view  of  the  battle, 
it  must  be  given  up. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  great  victory  of  Stamfordbridge  looked 
in  the  eyes  of  Norman  and  Normannizing  writers.  It  is  univer- 
sally looked  on  as  a  wicked  fratricide.  William  of  Poitiers  (126) 
refers  to  the  Northumbrian  campaign  only  in  an  incidental  way. 
William  landed  easily,  because  Harold  'Mn  Eboracensem  pagum 
reoesserat,  cum  fratre  suo  Tostillo  et  Heraldo,  Noricorum  Bege, 
dimicaturus."  This  was  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  reviling 
Harold,  and  he  accordingly  goes  on  with  a  fierce  declamation, 
to  some  of  the  particular  expressions  of  which  I  have  already 
had  to  call  attention  (see  above,  p.  635,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  540) ; 
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'^Nec  mirere  quod  germanuB  pennotos  injariisy  inTari  honoris 
wmuluB,  anna  externa  adduxit  in  Heraldum*  qnem  germana 
quoque,  illi  moribus  absimillima^  quum  armiB  non  valerety  votia 
impugnabat  et  oonsilio,  luxuriS  foedum,  truculentom  bomiddam, 
dmte  rapinfi  superbam,  adversarium  »qui  et  bom." 

William  of  Jami^;es  (vii.  34)  thas  speaks  of  the  battle,  to 
which  by  the  way  he  gives  quite  a  wrong  date ; 

^*  In  quo  conflictu  praedictum  fratrem  suum  peremit  ac  Henddnm 
regem  Northwege  qui  Tosticum  juvare  venerat  Hsec  pugna 
nonis  Octobris  in  die  Sabbati  facta  est  in  qui  penb  totus  North- 
wigenarum  exercitus  ab  Anglis  caesus  est.  Inde  victor  Heraldns 
Lundoniam  rediit,  sed  de  fratricidio  diu  gaudere  vel  securos  esse 
non  potuit,  quia  legatus  ei  Normannos  adesse  mox  nuntiavit." 

Two  chapters  on  (vii.  36),  when  he  describes  the  battle  of 
Senlac^  he  says  j 

^*  In  die  Sabbati  mulctavit  [Omnipotens  Deus]  multa  millia 
Anglorum,  qui  long^  ante  innocentem  Aluredum  injustb  neca- 
verunt,  ac  prsacedenti  Sabbato  Heraldum  Begem  et  Tosticiun 
Gomitem  aliosque  multos  absque  pietate  trucidaverunt." 

Orderio  too  tells  us  (500  C)  how  '^Anglicus  Tjnrannns,  effbso 
fratris  et  hostis  sanguine,  Isstus  intumuit,  et  peract^  multiplici 
strage  victor  Lundoniam  rediit."  Presently  he  uses  the  exact 
words  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  about  the  *'  fratricidium." 

Ouy  of  Amiens  also  (Giles,  129)  makes  his  elegiacs  as  fierce 
as  he  can.  I  have  already  (p.  373)  quoted  two  lines  of  him; 
the  whole  passage  runs  thus ; 

'*  Rex  Heraldus  enim  soeleratuB  ad  nltixna  term, 

Fratris  ad  ezitiitm  perfida  tela  parat. 
Non  modicam  regni  partem  nam  frater  adeptua, 

Tecta  dabat  flammis  et  gladlis  populum. 
Marte  sub  oppoeito  oarrens  Heraldus  in  hostee, 

Non  timuit  fratris  tradere  membra  neci. 
Alter  in  altemtrum  plus  quam  ciyile  peregit 

Bellum  ;  sed  victor,  proh  dolor,  ipse  fuit. 
Invidus  ille  Gain  fratris  caput  amputat  ense, 

Et  caput  et  corpus  dc  sepelivit  humo. 
H«c  tibi  proYidit  qui  debita  regna  subegit, 

Griminis  infesti  quatenus  ultor  eas.'* 

The  Hyde  writer  has  also  his  stone  to  fling  at  the  fratricide. 
First  we  read  (p.  29 1 ),  "  Baroldus,  Rex  Anglorum,  in  borealibus 
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Anglis  partibus  constitatiiB,  atque  apad  Eboracmn  dyitatem  oontfa 
fratrem  dimicans,  fratricida  infeliciter  evasit."  Agun  (p.  293), 
**  Haroldo  itaque  apud  Eboracum  constitato,  et  post  multum 
laborem  detestandmnqne  fratriddium  modicum  respirante,  fama 
Normamiorum  advolat."  Lastly,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  in 
his  account  of  Stamfordbridge  had  spoken  as  an  Englishman,  turns 
about  and  muses  in  this  fashion  (iii.  239);  <<Interea  Haroldus  de 
pugnd  Noricomm  revertebatur,  su&  esstimatione  felix  quod  vicerat; 
meo  judido  contra,  quod  panicidio  victoriam  compardrat" 

The  force  of  party  prejudice  can  really  not  go  further  than 
this  kind  of  talk.  We  can  better  forgive  the  Welsh  writer  who 
(Brut  y  Tywysogion,  1066)  tells  us  how  "  Harold,  King  of  Den- 
markj  meditated  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons;  whom  another 
Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  then  Ring  in  England, 
surprised,  unwarned  and  unarmed,  and  by  sudden  attack,  aided 
by  national  treachery,  struck  to  the  ground  and  caused  his  death." 
Still  the  Welshman's  notions  of  national  treachery  must  have  been 
strange,  and  this  lament  or  invective  is  oddly  thrust  into  the 
colourless  narrative  of  the  Annales  Cambrise.  On  the  other  hand 
Snorro  is  never  carried  away  in  this  sort.  His  mythical  details 
represent  Harold  as  offering  quarter  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
enemies  over  and  over  again.  Thus  even  fable  bears  witness  to  the 
general  character  of  our  great  King,  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
had  himself  once  (ii.  228)  praised  Harold's  clemency  in  his  dealings 
with  his  conquered  enemies ;  "  Rex  Harvagre  et  Tostinus  interempti ; 
Regis  filius  cum  omnibus  navibus  domum  clementer  remissus." 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  we  come  back  for  a  moment  to  our 
old  companion,  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  His  direct  narrative 
has  long  since  failed  us,  but  in  one  of  his  poetical  flights  (p.  426) 
he  has  a  very  distinct  allusion  to  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 
He  thinks  the  whole  thing  very  wicked,  but  the  subject  of  William 
and  laureate  of  Eadgyth  takes  care  not  to  commit  himself  between 
Harold  and  Tostig  personally.  He  spares  the  Lady's  feelings  the 
details  of  the  warfare  between  her  brothers,  but  one  or  two  of 
his  expressions  are  remarkable  ; 

"Qaifl  oanet  seqnoreo  yaBtam  fenrore  tnmentem 
Humbram  coDgressimi  Regibus  aBqaivoois  1 


i 
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*  Sanguine  barbarioo  per  millu  multa  muinoB 

Tinxiase  fluctuB,  flente  polo  fAdnns, 
Qat8  demum  scribet  t  quo  mens  languetcit  et  horret 
Auditni,  taoti  fama  pudet  Boeleris." 

Presently  (p.  427)  the  Muse  warns  him ; 

"  Si  non  deaoribis  hoitilia  bella  Griphini, 
Vel  boaam  yetitnin  oorporibuB  flnere.** 

The  idea  that  the  hmses  or  keels  could  not  pass  for  the  dead  bodies 
is  the  same  poetical  common-place  which  we  have  met  with  several 
times.  See  pp,  351,  369.  We  find  it  also,  of  all  places,  in 
Arrian,  ii.  11.  11  ;  Acycc  nroXc/xoTor  6  Aayov,  (wtwunrofAfvos  totf 
^AXt^opdp^y  Toiis  fitra  rrf^v  hi&Kovrai  ^aptiov,  »£  rirl  fftapayyl  run  iv  rj 
di^^i  iyivovTO^  €n\  r&v  vtKfmv  bia0rf¥€u  rfjp  tf^apayya,  Cf.  PolybioB,  xiL 
20,  where  there  is  something  like  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  xii.  167. 


NOTE  DD.  p.  411. 
William's  Rayaoes  in  Sussex. 

The  ravages  of  William's  army  in  Sussex  stand  confessed  in  the 
Norman  writers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  sys- 
tematic ravages  done  with  the  settled  object  of  bringing  Harold  to 
a  battle*  The  lasting  nature  of  the  destruction  wrought  at  this 
time  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  places  round  about  Hastings 
which  are  returned  in  Domesday  as  *'  wasta."  As  many  of  these  as 
can  be  identified  I  have  marked  in  the  map. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hayley,  a  South-Saxon  antiquary,  who  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  314)  and  Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  262), 
strangely  attributes  the  harrying  of  those  places  which  lie  at  idl 
near  the  line  of  Harold's  march  to  the  English,  and  not  to 
the  Norman  army.  This  notion  would  hardly  have  needed  any 
answer  except  from  the  sort  of  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  two 
writers  who  quote  Mr.  Hayley.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  army 
of  any  age  ever  passed  through  a  district  without  doing  some 
damage,  but  to  suppose  that  Harold  systematically  harried  his 
own  Kingdom,  and  not  only  his  own  Kingdom,  but  a  shire  specially 
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attached  to  his  houBe  and  which  contained  a  large  portion  of  his 
private  estates,  does  seem  to  me  the  height  of  ahstuditj.  A  King 
who  was,  as  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (see  p.  41a),  hastening  to 
save  the  country  from  ravage^  who>  as  Wace  tells  us  (see  p.  437)9 
indignantly  refused  to  inflict  the  slightest  unavoidahle  damage  on 
any  of  his  people,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  mark  his  course  hy 
sjTstematic  devastation.  And,  what  is  more,  on  such  a  hasty  march 
as  Harold's  evidently  was,  Swend  himself  could  not  have  done  the 
sort  of  permanent  damage  which  is  implied  in  the  lands  heing  re- 
turned as  "  wasta  '*  twenty  years  after.  The  ravaging  must  have 
been  something  complete  and  systematic,  like  the  ravaging  of 
Northumberland  a  few  years  later.  Such  ravaging  could  only 
have  been  done  by  an  army  permanently  encamped  in  the  country, 
as  William's  was  at  Hastings.  Also  if  Harold  had  ravaged,  he 
would  have  ravaged  along  his  whole  line  of  march,  and  not  have 
waited  till  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Senlac.  But  Mr.  Hayley 
does  not  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  return  of  "wasta"  along 
the  early  part  of  Harold's  march  ;  all  the  points  are  near  either  to 
Hastings  or  to  Senlac.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  entries 
record  ravages  inflicted  by  the  army  of  William. 


NOTE  EE.   p.  425. 

Nakes  of  Enolishmek  at  Seklao. 

I  HAVE  risked  the  conjecture  that  the  Ansgardus  of  Quy  of 
Amiens  (690  et  seq.)  is  no  other  than  Esegar  the  Staller,  the 
well-known  grandson  of  Tofig  the  Proud.  In  this  conjecture  I 
find  that  I  have  been  forestalled  by  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  387). 
At  least  I  presume  that  he  means  Esegar  by  "  le  riche  personnage 
dont  le  nom  est  accompagn^  du  titre  de  Stellarius  [sic]  {Cornea 
stahtUt)  ou  conn^table  dans  le  Domesday  book."  Thierry,  in  the 
second  note  to  his  fourth  book,  takes  Ansgardus  for  the  name  of 
an  office,  the  Hcmawardy  which  he  fancies  to  be  the  title  of  some 
magistrate,  seemingly  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City  of  London. 
But  I  know  of  no  municipal  magistrate  bearing  the  name  of  Ha/M» 
toard,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  in  these  times  is  always 
called  the  Port-Reeve.    Ansgardus  is  clearly  a  proper  name,  and 
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Efl^iar,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  importance  at  the  time» 
bears  a  name  which  comes  nearer  to  the  form  used  by  Ony  than  that 
of  any  other  eminent  Englishman.  Indeed  in  Domesday,  129  b,  he 
appears  as  ''  Ansgams."  Esegar  moreover  was  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
which  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  he  should  have  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  London.  He  is  addressed  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  a 1 1) 
in  a  writ  of  Eadward  for  Middlesex  along  with  Bishop  William,  Earl 
Harold,  and  all  the  Thegns  of  the  shire.  In  another  writ  (iv.  aai) 
his  connexion  with  London  is  still  more  distinctly  marked.  "  Ead- 
ward King  gret  .£lfwold  Bisceop  and  Esgfir  StaUere  and  alle  mine 
burh^Segnes  on  Lundne  fre6ndlice."  He  was  therefore  Staller,  and 
seemingly  Sheriff,  as  early  as  1045.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

The  other  names  which  I  have  introduced  come  from  entries  in 
Domesday.  These  entries  are  of  cour9e  quite  incidental,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  iEthelric  (see  above,  p.  7 17),  they  have  another  kind 
of  importance  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  volume.  Most  of 
the  men  spoken  of  were  tenants  of  religious  houses,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two  nameless  Hampshire 
freemen,  whose  land  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  King's  Th^^,  an  Englishman  named  ^Ifmg.  The  entry,  as 
far  as  we  are  now  concerned  with  it,  runs  thus  (Domesday,  50) ; 
"Ahn  filius  Turber  tenet  de  Rege  Tederlec  Tres  liberi  homines 
tenerunt  in  alodium  de  Bege  E.  .  .  .  .  Duo  ex  his  qui  tenuerunt 
occisi  fuerunt  in  bello  de  Hastinges." 

The  case  of  iElfric  of  Huntingdonshire  (Domesday,  ao8)  is  very 
clear;  the  entry  is  as  follows;   ''Terram  Alurici  de  Gfellinge  et 

Emingeforde  testantur  fuisse  Sancti  Benedict! Ipse  antem 

Aluricus  occisus  fuit  in  bello  apud  Hastinges."  The  nameless 
Norfolk  man  (Domesday,  ii.  375  b)  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of 
the  same  kind.  But  Breme  of  Suffolk  was  a  freeman  of  King 
Eadward,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  connexion  of  his  with 
any  religious  house.  The  entry  (Domesday,  ii  409  6)  is  as  follows ; 
**  In  Dagaworda  tenuit  Breme  liber  homo  r^s  E.  qui  fhit  occisus 
in  bello  HastingensL" 

Oodric  the  Sheriff  and  Thurkill  of  Berkshire  are  better  ascer- 
tained persons.  Their  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Abingdon  (vol.  i.  p.  484,  and  again  p.  490).  Of  Thurkill  we  read, 
**  Quidam  dives  Thurkillus  nomine,  sub  Haroldi  Comitis  testimonio 
et  consultu,  de  se  cum  su&  terr&  que  Kingestun  dicitur,  eodesisB 
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Abbendoneniu  et  Abbati  Ordrico  homagiiim  fecit"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  4a, 
and  on  oommendaiion  vol.  i.  p.  129).  The  place  k  Kingston  Bag- 
pnase  in  Berkshire,  of  which  we  read  in  Domesday  (60  6),  **  Stanchill 
tenuit  T.  R.  E.,**  whom  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  227)  is  no  doubt  right 
in  identifying  with  Thurkill.  It  is  singular  that  Thurkill  should 
also  have  held  of  the  King  another  lordship  of  the  name  of 
Kingston  in  the  same  shire  (see  Domesday,  61).  Qodric  the 
Sheriff  held  various  possessions  in  Berkshire,  partly  of  the  King, 
partly  of  the  Abbey  (see  Domesday,  60  b,  where  he  appears  as 
''Qodricus  Vice-Comes").  He  is  also  addressed  in  a  writ  of 
Eadward  for  Berkshire  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  200)  along  with  Bishop 
Hermann  and  Earl  Harold  and  all  the  Thegns  of  the  shire.  The 
possession  specially  spoken  of  in  the  Abingdon  History  is  Fifhide 
or  Fifield,  near  Abingdon,  where  an  ancient  manor-house  of  the 
fourteenth  century  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  Qodric's  dwelling. 
Fifield  was  granted  to  the  Abbey  by  King  Eadgar  (see  the  charter 
in  Hist.  Ab.  i.  323),  and  was  held  by  Oodric  on  the  common 
tenure  for  three  lives.  Domesday  says  (60  b),  "  Oodricus  Yice- 
Comes  tenuit  de  Abbate  et  non  potuit  ire  quolibet  cum  istft  terr^" 
As  Thurkill  had  another  Kingston,  so  Qodric  had  another  Fifhide, 
held  of  the  King.  Of  another  Berkshire  Qodric  (60  6),  "  Qodricus 
onus  liber  homo/'  probably  the  Sheriff's  son,  I  shall  have  to  speak 
elsewhere. 

The  mention  of  Eadric  the  Deacon  comes  from  Domesday,  ii. 
449 ;  ^*  In  Kanavadisc  [Cavendish  in  Suffolk]  tenet  Radulfus  de 
Limesi,  unus  liber  homo  Heroldi,  quam  tenuit  Edricus  Diaconus, 
qui  fuit  mortuus  cum  eo  in  bello."  Surely  the  words  "  unus  liber 
homo  Heroldi"  ought  to  be  transposed  so  as  to  apply  to  Eadric. 

The  presence  of  the  Abbots  Leofric  and  iElfwig  is  well  known. 
The  following  is  the  local  account  (Mon.  ii.  437)  of  the  coming  of 
iElfwig  and  his  twelve  monks.  The  first  words  I  have  quoted 
already  in  vol.  ii.  p.  644. 

"  Rex  Haraldus  habuit  avunculum^  nomine  (jkxlwynum,  qui  ad- 
duzit  secum  contra  WiUielmum  Bastard  in  suo  adventu  in  Angliam 
in  subsidio  nepotis  sui  Haraldi,  de  domo  8U&  duodecim  monachos 
et  viginti  milites,  pro  servitio;  quibus  occisis  et  spoliatis,  inventi 
sunt  memorati  Abbas  et  monachi  sub  armis  miUtaribus  in  habitu 
monachili,  et  de  Novo  Wintonise  Monasterio,  videlicet  de  Hidd^ 
ccenobitas  esse."  *• 
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NOTE  FF.   pp.  400,  437. 

Ths  Dates  of  the  Events  between  the  two 
Qbeat  Battles. 

The  day  of  William's  landing  seems  distinctlj  fixed  by  ihe 
testimony  of  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  CJhronides.  The 
former  says, ''  Da  com  Wyllehn  eorl  of  Normandige  into  Pefiiesea  on 
See  Michaeles  mssse  efen,  and  sona  yssa  hi  fere  wssron,  worhton 
castel  set  Hiestinga  port."  That  is,  they  landed  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  September  28th,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  reached 
Hastings  the  next  day.  This  becomes  still  clearer  from  the  words 
of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  who  says,  "  And  |>a  hwile  com  Wil- 
lelm  eorl  upp  et  Hestingan,  on  s£fe  Michaeles  maessedng."  That 
is,  he  leaves  out  the  landing  at  Pevensey,  but  brings  William  to 
Hastings  on  the  day  when  he  must  have  come  thei«  according 
to  the  other  account.  Orderic  is  therefore  wrong  when  he  says 
(500  B),  '' Normannicus  itaque  exercitus  iii.  Kal.  Octobr.  mare 
transfretavity  nocte  qui  memoriam  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli 
Catholica  Ecclesia  festivb  peragit.**  The  mistake  arose  from  some 
confusion  between  Saint  Michael's  mass-day  and  Saint  Michael's 
eve. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Senlac.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  expressly,  '<  ]yis  gefeoht  wees 
gedon  on  )H)ne  desg  Calesti  pape."  So  Orderic  (501  A),  ^  Bellum 
secundo  Idus  Octobr.  hord  terti&  commissum  est."  It  is  strange 
that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Florence  should  have  given  a  wrong 
date,  placing  the  battle  on  the  21st  or  22nd,  ''xi.  Kal.  Novembris 
Sabbato."  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  36)  gives  the  right  date, 
''Pridie  Idus  Octobris."  But  he  makes  (vii.  34)  the  strange 
mistake  of  placing  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  only  one  week 
before  the  Battle  of  Senlac  (^'Hsec  pugna  Nonis  Octobris  in  die 
Sabbati  facta  est").  I  have  no  doubt  that  Harold  reached  Senlac 
the  day  before  the  battle,  that  is  on  Friday,  October  13th  (see  p. 
446).  William  was  thus  a  fortnight  at  Hastings,  which  agrees 
with  the  "quindecim  dies"  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  238). 

Of  the  dates  of  Harold's  movements  during  this  time  our  ac* 
counts  are  much  less  certain.   We  are  told  on  authority  which  is 
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not  first  rate  that  Harold  spent  five  or  six  days  in  London  whilst 
his  troops  were  coming  in.  ^'Deinde  per  sex  dies  innomeram 
multitndinem  Anglorum  contnadt,"  says  William  of  Jumi^s  (vii. 
35).  So  Qaimar  (5257),  ''Cine  jars  i  mist  al  asembler.'*  The 
statement  however  is  probable  enough,  and,  in  default  of  anj 
better  authority,  we  may  accept  it.  We  have  then  to  arrange 
the  other  events  accordingly.  We  may  give  two  days  to  the  march 
from  London  to  Senlac,  making  Harold  leave  London  on  Thurs- 
day  the  1 2th.  He  would  thus  have  reached  London  on  the  5th. 
This  puts  Harold's  arrival  in  London  exactly  a  week  after  William's 
landing  at  Pevensey,  allowing  three  days  for  the  messenger's  hasty 
ride  from  Pevensey  to  York,  and  four  days  for  the  King^s  some- 
what slower  march  from  York  to  London.  Simday,  October  i, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  day  on  which  Harold  heard  the  news 
of  William's  landing.  The  speed  with  which  events  followed  one 
another  is  almost  miraculous,  but  that  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  these  two  wonderful  campaigns. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  approximate  calendar  of  these 
events ; 

Wednesday,  Sept.  20.     Battle  of  Fulford. 
Surrender  of  York. 
Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 
William  sets  sail. 
William  at  Pevensey. 
William  at  Hastings. 
News  brought  to  York. 
Harold  in  London. 
Harold  leaves  London. 
Harold  at  Senlac. 
Battle  of  Senlac. 


NOTE  GO.   p.  431. 

Thb  Messaobs  bbtwsen  Habold  akd  Wiluak. 

I  HAVE  spoken  in  the  text  of  the  extraordinary  confusions  and 
contradictions  which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  messages 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  Harold  and  William  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Senlac. 


Sunday, 

24. 

Monday,          „ 

25. 

Wednesday,     „ 

27. 

Thursday,       „ 

28. 

Friday, 

29. 

Sunday,  October 

I. 

Thursday,        „ 

5. 

Wednesday,     „ 

II. 

Friday, 

13- 

Saturday,        „ 

M- 

( 
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According  to  William  of  Poitiers  (128),  a  monk,  sent  as  an 
ambassador  from  Harold,  reached  William's  camp  at  Hastings 
while  the  Duke  was  inspecting  his  ships  (''  Dum  custodiam  naviom 
yiseret  Dux,  indicatum  est  forik  spatianti  prope  navalia  monadium 
Heraldi  legatum  adesse"),  which  therefore,  it  is  plain,  were  not 
burned.  William  talks  with  him,  and  pretends  to  be  the  Duke's 
seneschal,  saying  that  the  messenger  cannot  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  except  through  him.  He  bids  the  monk  tell  his 
story  to  him,  promising  to  bring  it  to  his  master's  ears.  The  monk 
obeys,  and  is  hospitably  received  and  lodged  that  night  The  next 
day  the  monk  is  brought  before  a  gathering  of  the  Norman  chiefs, 
among  whom  he  finds  the  supposed  seneschal  of  yesterday  to  be  no 
other  than  the  Duke  himself.  William  bids  him  ("In  crastino 
discumbens  in  medio  primatum  suorum,  cucullato  advocato  dixit") 
tell  his  story  to  the  whole  company.  He  then  delivers  Harold's 
message,  which  is  much  the  same  as  I  have  given  in  p.  432.  Now, 
this  message  of  Harold  is  obviously  out  of  place  as  the  first  of 
a  series.  Harold  would  never  put  arguments  into  William's  mouth 
in  the  way  in  which  he  is  made  to  do  in  this  account.  But  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  is  thoroughly  in 
place  as  an  answer  to  a  great  part  of  the  Norman  case.  It  is  dear 
that  the  order  of  the  messages  has  been  transposed,  and  that  the 
first  message  was  sent  by  William  to  Harold,  and  not  by  Harold 
to  William.  And  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  particular  argu- 
ments in  either  message,  it  was  &r  more  natural  for  the  claimant 
to  send  a  first  message  to  the  actual  possessor  than  for  the  actual 
possessor  to  send  a  first  message  to  the  claimant.  And  this  is 
actually  the  order  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  Wace,  whom  I  have 
therefore  not  scrupled  to  follow.  In  his  account  (11 891  et  seqq.), 
as  soon  as  William  hears  that  Harold  has  reached  London,  he 
sends  the  monk  of  Fecamp,  Hugh  Margot,  of  whose  speech  I  have 
given  the  substance  in  p.  431.  Harold  is  represented  as  being 
kindled  almost  to  madness  at  the  message,  and  as  being  kept  back 
from  personal  violence  to  the  messenger  only  by  the  interference  of 
Oyrth.  This  is  doubtless  a  mere  piece  of  Norman  scandal  akin  to 
the  other  stories  which  I  have  mentioned  in  p.  436.  The  all^;ed 
violence  is  quite  out  of  character  with  all  that  we  know  of  Harold, 
and  the  introduction  of  Gyrth,  to  whose  exaltation  Wace  is  so 
strangely  devoted,  casts  a  further  doubt  on  the  story.     But  these 
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mythical  details  in  no  way  affect  the  probability  of  the  order  which 
Waoe  gives  to  the  messages.  When  Hugh  Margot  is  gone,  Harold 
sends  his  own  messenger,  an  Englishman  who  ooald  speak  French 

("949); 

"  Done  a  Hemut  pris  un  meaiage 
Ki  de  France  sont  li  langage.** 

The  speech  put  into  his  mouth  is  an  answer  to  the  Norman  claims, 
but  it  takes  a  rather  different  line  from  the  speech  in  William  of 
Poitiers.  While  the  latter  chiefly  deals  with  the  respective  claims 
of  William  and  Harold  to  the  CJrown,  the  speech  in  Wace  chiefly 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  oath,  which  Harold  maintAins  to  be 
of  no  force,  as  having  been  obtained  by  compulsion  (11956) ; 

"  Se  jo  li  ait  fet  folement,  Qa«r  nel*  fiit  nient  de  mon  gra^ ; 

Se  jo  unkea  rien  li  pramis,  La  force  ert  Boe,  n  cremeie, 

For  ma  d^iyrance  le  fii ;  Se  sa  Yolont^  ne  faaeie, 

For  mei  d^iyrer  li  jurai,  Ke  jo  jamaiz  ne  rerertigBe, 

Quant  k'il  me  qnist  li  otr^ai.  Et  toz  terns  Vk  remainsLne." 
Ne  me  deit  eetre  reproof. 

The  message  winds  up  with  the  challenge  for  the  battle  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  added  that  William  treated  the  messenger  well,  and 
gave  him  a  horse  and  garments  ('^cheval  h  dras  li  fist  doner," 
12026),  on  which  Harold  regretted  his  own  ill-treatment  of  Hugh 
Mai^t. 

I  ought  however  to  mention  that  Guy  of  Amiens  (197  et  seqq.) 
gives  a  version  of  these  messages  in  which  their  substance  differs 
altogether  from  the  version  either  of  William  of  Poitiers  or  of  Wace, 
but  which  agrees  in  its  order  with  William  of  Poitiers.  Harold's 
messenger  is  sent  from  York.  At  the  meeting  of  the  English 
captains,  which  I  have  described  in  p.  420,  the  King  determines, 
as  the  first  step,  to  send  a  messenger  to  William.  An  eloquent 
monk  is  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  the  assembly  (203) ; 

"  .^ao  consultu  majorum  necne  minorom 
Frovidm  eloquio  monaohus  eligitnr.** 

The  message  which  he  carries  is  simply  a  rhetorical  demand  that 
William  shall  leave  the  country.  Peace  is  offered  if  he  will  go 
quietly,  and  restore  his  captives  and  plunder;  otherwise  Harold 
threatens  war.     The  last  words  enlarge  on  the  vast  numbers  at 
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Harold's  disposal,  which  he  could  not^  if  he  would,  keep  bads  from 
battle.  £nglaud  contained  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
(221),  all  eager  for  fight. 

*'  Militiam  vix  ipse  Buam  populnmque  coeroet : 
Gens  est  que  nullum  novit  habere  modum. 
Nam,  Dominum  testor,  bis  sex  aibi  millia  centum 
Sunt  pugnatorum,  proelia  qui  sitiunt." 

William's  answer  is  also  little  more  than  a  rhetorical  statement 
of  his  own  right,  and  of  Harold's  perjury,  but  it  contains  one 
expression  whidh  is  worth  notice.  William  thus  (231)  sets  forth 
his  rights ; 

*'£xoessi  puerum,  leviter  nee  regna  petivi 
Defimctis  patribus  debita  jure  mihi.'* 

This  strong  expression  of  William's  hereditary  right  may  perhaps 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  strange  boast  which  the  poet 
afterwards  puts  into  the  mouth  of  another  messenger  of  William 

(331); 

**  NonnannoB  proavus  superavit,  avusque  Britannos ; 
Anglorum  genitor  sub  juga  coUa  dedit." 

William's  answer  winds  up  by  offering  mercy  to  Harold  if  he  will 
repent  and  submit,  and  promising  him  his  father's  Earldom  on  his 
again  becoming  William's  man  (243) ; 

"  81  querit  pacem,  si  yult  delicta  fikteri, 
Indulgens  culpee  paroere  promptos  ero; 
Terram  quam  pridem  tenuit  pater,  hano  sibi  reddam, 
Ut  meus  ante  fuit  si  mens  ease  velit.** 

Now  Wace  clearly  distinguishes  between  these  messages,  which  he 
describes  as  being  exchanged  while  Harold  was  still  in  London,  and 
other  messages,  which  he  describes  as  being  exchanged  after  Harold 
had  already  encamped  on  Senlac.  It  is  probable  that  messages 
would  be  interchanged  at  both  stages ;  when  William  of  Poitiers 
rolls  the  two  stages  into  one,  he  only  displays  his  usual  disr^^ard 
of  chronology,  while  Quy  seems  equally  careless  of  geography. 
Harold  is  first  at  York  and  then  at  Senlac,  without  a  word  about 
the  march  or  the  sojourn  in  London.  The  Archdeacon  makes  his 
monk,  who  is  evidently  the  same  as  Wace's  Hugh  Maigot,  go  to 
Harold,  with  the  statement  of  William's  rights  which  I  have  giyen 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  and  with  the  ofier  which  I  have  given  in  p.  43 1-. 
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Bat  he  also  offers,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  a  decision  of  the 
qoairel  by  single  combat  (''at  si  conditionem  banc  repudiaverit, 
non  duco  justum  ut  homines  mei  vel  sui  concidant  prceliando, 
quorum  in  lite  nostrd  culpa  nulla  est.  Ecce  paratus  ego  sum  capite 
meo  contra  caput  illius  asserere,  quod  mihi  potiiis  quam  illi  jure 
cedat  regnum  Anglicum").  The  Archdeacon  now  bursts  forth  into 
a  panegyric  on  his  master's  skill  in  argument  and  on  his  hatred  of 
bloodshed ;  he  then  gives  us  Harold's  answer.  His  description  is 
certainly  graphic.  For  a  while  Harold  cannot  speak  ("stupore 
expalluit,  atque  diu  ut  elinguis  obticuit") ;  when  he  does  speak, 
the  monk,  to  repeated  questions,  gets  no  answer  beyond  threats  of 
immediate  battle  {^  pergimus  continenter,"  ''  pergimus  ad  prcelium"). 
At  the  final  offer  of  the  single  combat,  Harold  lifts  up  his  face  to 
heaven,  and  says  that  God  shall  judge  between  him  and  William 
('<  tum  levato  Heraldus  in  coelum  vultu,  ait :  Dominus  inter  me  et 
Willelmum  hodie  quod  justum  est  decemat").  All  this  happens 
while  Harold  is  not  far  off  from  Hastings  ("mandata  Heraldo 
appropinquanti  per  monachum  sunt  relata"),  and  the  battle  seems 
to  begin  almost  directly  after. 

The  same  kind  of  confusion  prevails  in  Guy's  account.  The 
message  which  I  have  already  quoted  is  sent  by  Harold  from  York ; 
but  immediately  on  the  departure  of  its  bearer  we  find  a  state  of 
things  implying  that  the  English  army  has  already  reached  Senlac. 
When  the  monk  is  gone,  William  makes  a  speech  to  his  followers, 
whom  he  addresses  (250)  as 

*'Francia  qaoB  genuit  nobilitate  daens." 

And  among  them,  besides  Apulians  and  Oalabrians  (see  p.  305),  he 
does  not  forget  (258)  the  men  of  his  great  continental  conquest ; 

"YiribuB  illustres  Cenomanni,  gloria  quorum 
Bello  moDfltratur  per  probitatis  opem.** 

He  expects  a  sudden  attack  of  the  English  upo^  his  camp,  it  being, 
according  to  this  account,  the  custom  of  the  victor  of  Stamford- 
bridge  to  conquer,  not  by  force,  but  by  fraud  (264)  ; 

'*  Ejus  enim  mos  est  non  vi,  aed  vinoere  frande, 
Spondendoqne  fidem  porrigit  ore  necem. 

Eigo  cavere  deoet  ne  decipiamur  ab  illo, 
Ki  BunuB  xisoB  Indus  et  in  populo. 

Mandamus  vobis  quapropter  castra  tneri, 
Irruat  in  castris  ne  mains  ille  latro." 

VOL  lU.  3  B 
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He  therefore  sends  a  monk,  seemingly  half  as  spy,  half  as  ambas- 
sador, who  reaches  the  English  camp  just  as  Harold  was  setting 
out  for  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  William  (a8i) ; 

'*  Rez  aoies  annare  jnbet,  Duels  atqne  latenter 
Mandiit  at  invadant  agknina,  n  yaleant. 
.ZBstimat  in  vigiles  prostemere  frandibuB  hoetes 
Fallere  dam  qasBiit,  fiUlitur  atque  rait." 

The  monk  now  once  more  sets  forth  to  Harold  how  William  had  been 
appointed  heir  to  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with  the  assent  of  the 
Witan,  and  how  Harold  had  himself  been  the  bearer  to  William  of 
a  sword  and  a  ring  as  witnesses  of  William's  election  by  King  and 
people  (391) ; 

"Hoc  quia  perplures  teetantar,  et  asaerit  idem 
Aaaexiini  populi,  oontHio  prooerom, 
EtgoarduB  quod  rez  at  ei  suooederet  hsree 

Annuit,  et  fecit  teque  &Yente  dbL 

Annolua  eat  illi  teatia  oonoeaaua  et  enaia, 

Quas  per  te  nAati  miaaa  fuiaBe  aibi.** 

Harold  not  unnaturally  returns  (301)  an  answer  as  indignant  as  that 
which  Wace  puts  into  his  mouth  on  the  earlier  occasion.  Qod  shall 
judge  between  him  and  William  on  the  morrow.  All  this  is  there- 
fore conceiyed  as  happening  on  the  night  of  Friday,  October  13U1 ; 

''  Henddua  vultu  diatorto  oolla  retorquena. 
Legato  dixit,  '  Vade  retro,  atolide. 
Judioe  craa  Domino,  regni  para  juata  patebit, 
Dividet  ex  aequo  aacra  manua  Domini.' " 

The  monk  goes  back  to  his  master  and  gives  him  a  report  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  English  camp,  some  expressions  of  which  I  have 
already  quoted  here  and  there.  It  is  remarkable  also  (333)  for 
speaking  of  the  English  in  a  contemptuous  way  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  when  Ouy  comes  to  the  actual  battle,  and  which  oddly  enough 
forestalls  the  description  which  we  have  of  Norman  fiishions  in  ^e 
next  generation  (see  Ord.  Vit.  701  A;  Eadmer,  23) ; 

"  Fora  nxmierum  metuea :  numerua  aed  viribua  expera 
Plurimua  a  minimo  a«pe  repulaua  abit. 
Eat  aibi  mUitiea  unctia  depexa  oapillia, 

Foeminei  juvenea  Martia  in  arte  pigri ; 
Et  quot  aunt,  oyibua  totidem  aunt  aequiparandi, 
Ut  vulpea  payidi  fulguria  ad  aonitom." 
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These  two  descriptionfl  of  the  final  message  and  the  final  answer 
of  Harold  are  evidently  the  same  ss  those  which  Wace  (13254  et 
seqq.)  descrihes  as  taking  place  after  the  English  were  encamped  on 
the  hill.  The  accounts  are  essentially  the  same  ;  both  contain  the 
same  offer  of  single  combat,  which  seems  more  appropriate  now 
than  before.  I  have  therefore  followed  Wace  in  making  two  sets 
of  messages,  one  exchanged  in  London,  the  other  (see  p.  447)  on 
the  day  before  the  battle.  William  of  Malmesbury  also  (iii.  239- 
240)  brings  in  a  message  and  an  answer  at  this  stage.  Bat  he  also 
brings  in  here  the  proposal  of  Gyrth  that  Harold  should  fall  back 
on  London  (see  p.  434).  He  adds  also,  like  Quy,  some  expressions 
borrowed  fi-om  the  earlier  message  in  William  of  Poitiers,  the  talk 
namely  about  the  grant  of  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Earls,  and  also  the  story  of  the  hostages.  Both  Wace 
and  William  make  the  Duke  offer  Harold  a  choice  of  three  things, 
the  single  combat  being  the  last  alternative.  The  only  difference 
is  that  in  Wace  the  offer  that  Harold  should  hold  the  Kingdom 
under  William  (''ut  [regnum]  sub  eo  regnaturus  teneret")  is  made 
at  a  second  and  final  message,  after  Harold  bad  refused  any  of  the 
three  alternatives.  The  division  of  the  Kingdom  between  Harold 
and  Qyrth,  as  I  have  described  it  in  p.  448,  is  clearly  marked  in 
Wace,  12340; 

"  E  U  Dua  k  Herant  manda,  Ki  k  eel  regne  aparteneit ; 

Be  son  ooYenant  li  teneit,  E  poix  donreit  k  Gnert  son  firera 

Noiihonblonde  tnt  H  donreit,  La  terre  Gwigne  lor  pere." 
E  kank  nitre  le  Humbre  anreit, 

Tn  both  accounts  there  is  a  mention  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy, 
but  with  the  veiy  important  difference  which  I  have  noted  in 
pp.  449-450. 

With  all  these  contradictions  before  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
reached  any  certainty  as  to  details ;  but  I  think  that  we  may  safely 
accept  two  sets  of  messages,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  fairly  given 
their  general  tenor. 
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NOTE  HH.  pp.  433,  438,  446- 
The  English  Numbebs  at  Ssnlac. 

The  two  passages  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  445  from  the 
Worcester  Chronicle  and  from  Florence  distinctly  charge  Harold 
with  fighting  a  battle  with  insufficient  numbers.  The  passage 
from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  follows  immediately  on  the  words 
"  Wyllelm  him  com  ongean  on  unwaer,  ser  his  folc  gefylced  wsere." 
So  the  Peterborough  writer,  '^  Harold  com  noi%an,  and  him  w% 
gefeaht  dar  )ian  ye  his  here  com  eall."    Florence  is  still  fuller ; 

'*  Licet  .  .  .  bene  sciret  .  .  •  mediam  partem  sui  exercitCis  non- 
dum  conyenisse,  quam  citiiis  tamen  potuit,  in  Suth-Saxonid  suis 
hostibus  occurrere  non  formidayit,  et  novem  milliariis  ab  Hestinga 
ubi  sibi  castellum  firmayerant,  priusquam  tertia  pars  sui  exercit6s 
ordinaretnr  .  .  .  cum  eis  prcelium  commisit." 

So  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  quoted  at  p.  423  (ii.  228),  says 
that  Harold  had  with  him  yery  few  troops  except  the  Housecarls. 
Presently  he  adds,  *'  pauci  et  manu  promptissimi  fuere,  qui,  caritati 
corporum  renuntiantcs,  pro  patrii  animas  posuere."  And  again  in 
iii.  239 ;  *^  Haroldus  .  .  paucissimo  stipatus  mUite,  Hastingas  pro- 
tendit."    So  the  writer  De  Inyentione,  c.  20  ; 

^'Modico  stipatus  agmine  Rex  properat  ad  expugnandas  gentes 
exteras,  heu  nimis  animosus,  miniis  quidem  quam  expediret  dr- 
cumspectus,  propriis  quidem  magis  quam  suorum  confidens  yiribus. 
....  Non  potuit  de  pari  contendere,  qui  modico  stipatus  agmine, 
quadruple  congressus  exercitui,  sorti  se  dedit  ancipitL" 

The  Norman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  find  words 
strong  enough  to  set  forth  the  countless  numbers  of  the  English 
host.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  rises,  as  might  haye  been  ex- 
pected, to  one  of  his  grandest  flights;  ^'Scribens  Heraldi  agmen 
illud  yeterum  aliquis  in  ejus  transitu  flumina  epotata,  silyas  in 
planum  redactas  fuisse  memoraret.  Maximge  enim  ex  omnibus 
undique  regionibus  copise  Anglorum  conyenerant."  A  little  way 
o^  (133)  ^®  toXkB  of  their  ''ingens  numerositas."  Ouy  enlaiges 
throughout  on  the  numbers  of  the  English.  He  makes  William's 
monk  say  (321), 
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"  Qno  graditar,  Bilyas  pluuB  deducit  tuAeme, 
£t  per  qusB  transit  flumina  noca  faoit." 

And  afterwards  (441)  we  read, 

"Angloram  populus,  numero  Buperante,  repellit 
Hofltes." 

But  I  presume  that  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom 
the  English  monk  is  made  to  speak  (223)  means  the  whole  military 
population  of  England  and  not  the  host  actually  encamped  on 

Senlac; 

"  Nam  Dominum  testor,  bis  sex  sibi  millia  centum 
Sunt  pugnatorom,  prcdlia  qui  sitiunt." 

So  Orderic  (500  D)  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  35)  speak  of  an 
'Mnnumera  multitudo." 

Wace  makes  Harold  hoast  (12999)  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  hundred 
thousand  men ; 

"  Ke  chevaliers  ke  paisana 
Par  quatre  foiz  ohent  mil  armez.** 

But  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  (i  2913)  he  speaks  with 
his  usual  good  sense  ; 

"  Heraut  out  grant  pople  h  estult.  For  90  ke  ^  li  meschai ; 

De  totes  parz  en  i  vint  mult ;  Maiz  plusors  dient  h  jei  di, 

Maiz  multitude  petit  vaut  Ke  cuntre  un  home  altre  env^ia, 

Se  la  yirtu  du  ciel  i  faut.  La  gent  al  Duo  poi  foisonna, 

Plusor  b  plusor  unt  poiz  dit  Maiz  li  Dus  aveit  veirement 

Ke  Heraut  ayeit  gent  petit,  Plusors  baronz  ^  meiUor  gent." 

Wace  here  rebukes  the  English  exaggerations ;  so  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  228)  rebukes  the  Norman  exaggerations;  ^'Sed 
mihi  videntur  errare  qui  Anglorum  numerum  aocumulant  et  forti- 
tudinem  extenuant ;  ita  Normannos,  dum  laudare  intendunt,  in- 
fami£  respergunt." 

My  own  ideas  I  have  set  forth  pretty  plainly  in  the  text.  It 
is  very  likely  that  Harold,  by  waiting  longer,  might  have  gathered 
a  larger  army,  but,  as  far  as  a  civilian  may  venture  to  judge  of 
such  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  larger  army  would  not  have 
been  of  any  use.  Harold  clearly  had  men  enough  to  defend  the 
hill.  If  indeed  he  could  have  exchanged  his  irr^ular  levies 
for  the  Thegns  and  Housecarls  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  that 
might  have  made  a  difference,  but  that  is  not  a  question  of 
numbers.    We  must  allow  for  obvious  exaggeration  on  both  sides, 
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and  perhaps  Waoe  strikes  as  good  a  balance  between  the  two  as 
any.  It  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  battle-field  with  the  Norman 
accounts  in  one's  hand  and  not  to  feel  the  consummate  generalship 
which  led  ELarold  to  the  choice  and  defence  of  the  post  which  he 
chose.  And  this  time  I  venture  to  appeal  from  Harold's  admirers 
and  censurers  to  Harold  himself. 


NOTE  n.   p.  428. 

The  Mieaculous  Wabni^o  oivbn  to  Habold  befobe 
Yhe  Battle. 

I  HATE  given  in  the  text  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  warning 
given  to  Harold  by  the  Holy  Rood  at  Waltham,  because  there  is 
probably  thus  much  of  truth  in  the  story,  that  Harold  really 
visited  Waltham  in  the  interval  between  the  two  battles.  But 
when  the  notion  of  a  miraculous  interposition  had  once  got  afloat, 
the  story,  as  usual,  took  various  forms.  According  to  the  l^end 
preserved  by  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  293),  Harold,  on  his  march  from 
London  to  Senlac,  entered  a  church  to  pray*  As  soon  as  he  left 
the  building,  the  tower  fell ;  this  of  course  portended  the  fall  of 
Harold's  Kingdom  ("  fertur  etiam  quod  in  ipso  itinere,  ecdesiam 
illo  introeunte  orandi  grati^  turris  ejusdem  post  ezeuntem  solo 
tenus  corruit,  regnumque  Anglorum  quam  citiik  corruere  designa- 
verit  **).  There  is  nothing  to  remark  in  this  story,  unless  it  be  that 
the  notion  of  Harold  entering  a  church  on  his  journey  may  be 
taken  from  the  picture  of  his  entering  Bosham  church  on  his 
earlier  journey  (Tapestry,  plate  i),  where  the  church  is,  strangely 
enough,  represented  without  a  tower. 

The  other  version  is  found  in  the  anonymous  continuation  of 
Wace's  Brut  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  70,  quoted  also  in 
Taylor's  Wace,  289).   The  two  armies  are  encamped  near  Hastings ', 

'*  A  Haatinges  sunt  enoontr^ 
Li  rob  e  11  dux  par  grant  fiert^." 

Harold  rises  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  hear  mass  in  a  ehoich 
near  the  battle-field  ('^assez  pr^  k  un  moster").  The  priests 
have  consecrated  the  host  and  sung  the  PcUer  Noster,  when  a  oj 
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comes,  "  The  Duke  is  upon  us  I"  The  King  at  once  leaves  the 
church,  and  rushes  to  the  hattle.  If,  the  poet  adds,  he  had  waited 
for  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the  Pax,  he  would  have  yanquished  the 
Duke  in  battle  or  would  have  held  his  Kingdom  in  peace. 

"  Si  le  Agnus  Dei  enat  atendu  Par  pais  eiut  la  tenre  tenu 

E  la  pais  east  rec^u,  U  par  bataille  le  dux  vencu.'* 

This  story  seems  to  come  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Ashdown 
in  Asser  (M.  H.  B.  476  G,  copied  also  by  Florence,  871),  where  the 
Danes  attack  the  English  while  ^thelred  and  his  brother  Alfred 
are  hearing  mass.  iElfred  rushes  out  at  once  to  the  battle,  while 
^thelred  waits  for  the  end  of  the  service.  But  the  myth-maker 
now  goes  on  to  add  the  Waltham  legend  itself,  strangely  translated 
from  its  natural  place.  After  the  King  has  left  the  church — seem- 
ingly the  church  near  Senlac — the  stone  cross  gives  the  same 
marvellous  sign  which  it  gives  in  the  Waltham  story ;  and  to  con- 
firm our  faith  in  the  tale,  we  are  bidden  to  go  to  Waltham  and 
see  the  cross  behind  the  high  altar,  and  Harold  lying  in  the  choir ; 

"Quant  il  iasit  del  moster,  Ki  ke  volt  ceo  saver, 

La  croiz,  ke  fu  £ut  de  p^re,  A  Walteham,  ultre  le  halt  auter, 

Apr^  le  rois  ad  ending  Meimes  eel  croiz  purra  trover 

C'oDques  puis  la  teste  lev^.  E  roi  Haraud  gisant  en  quer." 

The  two  stories  are  here  very  awkwardly  joined  together,  and 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  version  in  the  De  Inven- 
tione  gives  the  legend  in  its  earliest  and  genuine  form. 

NOTE  KK.  pp.  442  et  seqq. 

The  Detaiub  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac. 

I  HAD  hoped  to  deal  iinth  the  great  battle  as  I  have  dealt  with 
the  other  great  points  of  my  history,  that  is  to  give  a  narrative 
of  the  events  as  I  conceive  them,  uninterrupted  by  foot-notes, 
and  to  discuss  all  details  in  a  separate  essay.  But  I  found 
this  course  impossible.  My  view  of  the  battle  is  founded  on 
so  many  minute  hints  in  so  many  different  writers  that  I  found 
that»  if  I  separated  my  particular  statements  from  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest,  I  should  be  practically  calling  on  the  reader 
to  accept  the  statements  without  fall  means  of  testing  them.  To 
eveiy  statement  therefore  which  seemed  open  to  any  possibility 
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of  question,  I  have  added  the  authority  on  which  I  ground  it. 
Each  reader  can  therefore  judge  for  himself  how  far  my  narra- 
tive is  borne  out  by  my  authorities.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
that  no  one  iinll  be  justified  either  in  confidently  acceptii^  or 
in  confidently  rejecting  my  yersion,  unless  he  has  himself  gone 
over  the  ground  with  the  original  accounts  fresh  in  his  memory. 
I  have  myself  visited  Battle  four  times.  The  first  time  was  as  long 
ago  as  1853,  when  I  was  already  deeply  interested  in  the  subject, 
but  when  I  had  not  yet  planned  the  present  work.  I  went  more 
carefully  over  the  ground,  with  a  special  reference  to  this  histoiy, 
in  July  1866,  and  again  in  December  1868.  This  third  time  I 
had  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  Mr.  J.  R  Qreen,  who  has  a 
much  keener  eye  than  I  have  for  topography,  especially  for  military 
topography.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  observations  had 
mainly  the  effect  of  explaining  and  confirming  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  had  come  two  years  before.  Lastly,  in  the  same  month 
I  walked  specially  from  Hastings  to  Battle,  a  part  of  the  process 
almost  as  needful  as  the  survey  of  the  actual  battle-ground. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  ancient  and  modem,  show 
veiy  little  understanding  of  the  site.  Of  the  primary  authorities, 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens  both  show  by  several  touches 
that  they  understood  it.  But  Quy  alone  bears  the  position  in 
mind  throughout  his  story.  William  begins  with  an  excellent 
description,  but  his  topography  is  soon  lost  in  his  rhetoric.  The 
local  historian,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  de  Bello,  is  still  more 
distinct ;  so  is  the  author  of  the  Brevis  Belatio.  The  Tapestry  gives 
but  little  idea  of  the  general  site,  though  some  particular  incidents 
are  displayed  with  wonderful  vividness.  Wace,  I  think,  could  not 
have  seen  the  grotmd.  The  Engiish  contemporary  writers  give  no 
details  of  any  kind ;  the  later  writers,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  give  incidental  help,  which  is  sometimes  very 
valuable,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  very  little  notion  of  the  general 
position.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  the  most  remarkable  case.  The 
latter  part  of  his  account  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  veiy  much  to 
the  purpose,  and  we  owe  to  him  the  admirable  comparison  of  Harold's 
camp  to  a  castle  (see  p.  442).  Yet  this  follows  on  a  statement  so 
grotesquely  inaccurate  as  that  Harold  ''aciem  suam  constmxit  in 
pkmis  Hastinges''  (M.  H.  R  762  C).  It  will  be  easily  seen  that 
my  narrative  is  mainly  drawn  from  the   Tapestry,  William  of 
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Poitiers,  and  Quj,  nsing  the  other  writerSi  Wace  at  their  head,  as 
subsidiary.  In  no  part  of  the  enquiiy  does  the  paramount  value 
of  the  Tapestry  come  out  more  strongly.  There  is  little  contradic- 
tion among  the  primary  authorities  as  to  the  main  facts,  though 
they  often  differ  as  to  their  order.  In  these  cases  I  have  had  to 
choose  according  to  the  best  of  my  discretion ;  the  reader  must 
judge  with  what  success. 

The  modem  accounts,  including  those  of  Thierry,  Lappenberg, 
M.  de  Bonnechose,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  seem  to  have  been  written  with 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  ground.  If  we  learn  from  them  that 
Harold's  position  was  on  a  hill,  it  is  as  much  as  we  do.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  in  his  early  work  (Hist  Ang.  Sax.  385),  so  completely 
misunderstood  the  battle  as  to  say  that  Harold,  when  struck  by  the 
arrow,  "  dropped  fnyta  his  steed  in  agony,"  and  this  is  actually 
reprinted  in  his  posthumous  third  volume,  p.  317.  Lord  Lytton, 
in  his  romance,  shows  a  better  understanding  of  the  site  than  any- 
body else ;  he  had  at  least  seen  it ;  but  he  has  unfortunately  en- 
cumbered his  picture  of  the  battle  with  many  incidents  which  are 
imaginary  and  impossible.  An  intelligent  local  antiquaiy  of  the 
district,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  has  done  more  to  explain  matters  than 
any  professed  historian.  His  account  (see  Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections,  vol.  vi.  p.  15,  and  Lower's  Contributions  to  Literature, 
p.  36)  is  very  carefully  done,  and  it  brings  out  several  points  which 
had  never  been  brought  out  before.  Mr.  Lower  evidently  knows 
the  ground  well,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  to 
whose  full  value  no  earlier  writer  seems  to  have  been  alive.  Mr. 
Lower's  paper  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  I  shall  not  have  to  speak  of  many  points  of  difference  between 
his  views  and  mine.  I  may  however  mention  that  Mr.  Lower  has 
been  misled  as  to  the  site  of  the  Standard.  The  point  commonly 
shown  as  such  is  plainly  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lady  Chapel ; 
the  site  of  the  Standard  was  marked  by  the  high  altar,  which  of 
course  stood  further  to  the  west. 

Having  thus,  much  against  my  will,  encumbered  my  text  with 
a  cloud  of  references,  I  have  now  only  to  discuss  a  few  points  which 
seem  to  call  for  explanation  or  to  be  open  to  controversy. 

I.  The  name  of  Senlac  for  the  hill  on  which  Harold  encamped 
rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  solely  on  the  authority  of  Orderic,  who 
seems  to  take  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  repeating  it.     The  spot  was 
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andently  called  Senlac  (501  A);  the  battle  was  fought  "ia  campo 
Senlac"  (598  A)  ;  "in  epitumo  Senlac"  (659  B) — whatever  « epi- 
tamo"  may  mean ;  the  Abbey  was  fonnded  on  Senlac  (505  B) ; 
the  battle  is  the  battle  of  Senlac  ("  Senlacium  bellum"  502  D,  504 
A,  "certamen  Senlacium"  523  A).  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the 
etymology  of  the  name,  and  Orderic's  form  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
But  he  cannot  have  invented  the  word,  which  evidently  survives  in 
''Santlaches,"  '< Saintlake/'  ftc.  (in  various  spellings),  "the  Lake," 
"  Battle  Lake,"  and  so  forth,  the  local  names  for  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  town.  (See  Lower,  p.  70.)  "  Sanglac"  or  "  Sanguelae" 
I  take  to  be  simply  a  French  pun  on  the  name.  On  the  authority  of 
Orderic  then,  I  have  not  scrupled  systematically  to  use  the  word, 
especially  as  a  name  for  the  spot  is  wanted.  In  Domesday  and  else- 
where the  battle  is  "  helium  Hastingense,"  "  helium  apud  Hastinges," 
but  that  is  simply  as  Stamfordbridge  is  "  helium  apud  Eboracum." 

2.  The  story  of  Harold  and  Gyrth  going  by  night  to  spy  out  the 
Norman  camp  (see  p.  447)  comes  from  Wace,  12120-12217.  Like 
a  good  deal  that  is  said  about  Qyrth,  it  rests  on  no  sufficient 
evidence.  The  tendency  to  exalt  Gyrth  is  common  to  several  of 
the  Norman  writers,  but  it  comes  out  more  strongly  in  Wace 
than  anywhere  else.  Li  fi&ct  this  part  of  his  poem  is  little  short  of 
a  Gyrthiad.  The  English  Earl  is  perhaps  less  prominent  than  the 
Norman  Duke,  but  he  is  more  prominent  than  any  one  else.  Wace 
evidently  takes  a  special  pleasure  in  talking  of  him ;  the  conception 
of  his  character  is  well  drawn,  and  his  story  is  wrought  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  epic  skill,  till  he  is  cut  down  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle  by  the  hand  of  William  himself.  We  may  accept  the  valour 
and  wisdom  of  Gyrth  on  the  witness  of  his  enemies ;  but  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  the  special  favour  which  he  enjoys.  Perhaps  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  William  that  he  should 
be  matched  with  a  worthy  adversary.  Harold's  skill  and  valour  are 
not  disputed,  but  the  perjurer  and  usurper  could  not  be  painted  as  a 
hero  in  the  higher  sense.  The  place  was  open  for  Gyrth,  and  it  doubt- 
less suited  his  traditional  character.  But  all  this  makes  me  some- 
what suspicious  of  the  details  of  any  story  in  which  he  is  prominent 

3.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  has  a  strange  statement  that  there 
were  Danish  auxiliaries  at  Senlac ;  "  Copiosa  quoque  auxilia  miserat 
eis  [Anglis]  cognata  terra  Danorum."  There  is  not  a  word  more 
about  them  in  his  narrative,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else. 
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By  Danes  is  poesibly  meant  NorthumbrianB.  The  few  Yorkshire 
volunteers  who  followed  Harold  (see  p.  424)  may  have  got  magnified 
into  an  army  fresh  frt>m  Denmark.  I  do  not  understand  what 
Lappenberg  (549)  means,  when  he  says,  'Mie  Danen  wurden  un- 
brauchbar,  da  sie  nicht  gegen  Herzog  Wilhelm  selbst  fechten  zu 
woUen  erklarten."  Does  this  come  from  the  words  which  imme- 
diately follow  in  William  of  Poitiers  1  ''  Non  tamen  audentes  cum 
Willelmo  ex  lequo  confligere,  plus  eum  quam  Begem  Noricomm 
extimentes,  locum  editiorem  pneoccupavere,  montem  silyae  per  quam 
adyenere  vicinum.*'  But  this  simply  means  the  occupation  of  Senlac 
by  the  English  army  in  general. 

4.  The  order  of  events  (see  p.  482)  as  to  the  real  and  the  feigned 
flight  of  the  Normans  differs  a  good  deal  in  our  authoritie&  William 
of  Poitiers  gives  the  order  which  I  have  followed.  The  feigned 
flight  is  suggested  to  William  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  real 
flight.  See  p.  489,  note  i.  But  in  Guy's  version  (423  et  seqq.) 
the  feigned  flight  at  first  succeeds ;  the  fugitives  turn  and  slay  ten 
thousand  of  the  accursed  Englishmen ; 

"Pan  ibi  magna  perit,  pars  et  densata  resistit ; 
Millia  namque  deoem  simt  ibi  paaaa  necem. 
Ut  pereunt  mites  bacchante  leone  bidentes, 
Sic  compulsa  mori  gens  maledicta  ruit." 

(▼V.  435-438.) 

But  the  superior  numbers  of  the  English  give  them  the  advantage, 
and  the  Normans  are  driven  to  fly  in  earnest ; 

"  Anglorum  popnlas,  nnmero  superante,  repellit 
HosteSy  inque  retro  compnlit  ora  dari ; 
Et  fuga  ficta  prihs  fit  tunc  yirtate  ooacta ; 
Normanni  fnginnt^  dorsa  tegunt  clipei" 

(w.  441-444) 
Then  William  recalls  the  fugitives ;  another  attack  is  made  on  the 
English,  and  Qyrth  is  killed.  The  account  of  William  of  Poitiers 
seems  much  more  natural  and  probable ;  but  that  of  Ouy  may  be 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Tapestry,  which  phices  (pi.  15)  the 
scene  of  William  and  Odo  recalling  the  troops  both  after  the  death 
of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  (pi.  14)  and  after  the  incidents  of  the  ravine 
and  the  little  hill  (p.  490).  On  the  whole  I  look  on  the  Tapestry 
as  the  highest  authority  of  the  three,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
exact  chronological  order  is  not  its  strongest  point  See  for  instance 
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the  awkward  shifts  to  which  the  designer  is  driven  in  pi.  14  to 
express  the  attack  of  the  Normans  on  several  points  of  the  English 
position  at  once. 

5.  As  to  the  part  of  Eustace  in  the  hattle  (see  p.  483)  our 
accounts  are  somewhat  contradictory.  William  of  Poitiers  men- 
tions only  his  advice  to  Duke  William  in  the  pursuit  after  the 
hattle  (see  p.  503),  but  he  tells  us  elsewhere  (157)  that  Eustace 
had  given  his  son  to  William  as  a  hostage  {"  filium  de  fide  ante 
bellum  in  Normanni^  obsidem  dederat").  This  maj  possibly  imply 
some  suspicion  either  of  his  courage  or  of  his  good  faith.  Gay  tells 
us  of  his  giving  his  horse  to  William  (see  p.  487)  and  of  his  share 
in  the  butchery  of  Harold  (see  p.  499).  In  the  Tapestry  (pL  15) 
Eustace  is  shown  giving  some  piece  of  advice  to  William  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  Duke  recalling  the  fugitives,  and  William 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  giving  him  much  attention.  The 
nature  of  his  advice,  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text^  comes  finom 
Benott  (37414-3742 1 ).   William  has  just  spoken  to  the  fugitives ; 

"  Duno  vint  poignant  Qaena  Eustftoe,  Nnl  reoovrer  n'a  mals  ^  saens.' 

Qai  le  Dno  eflreie  e  manaoe,  Ci  pent  grant  ponte  aveir  li  Quens, 

£  dit :  *  Mora  est,  por  yeir,  sens  fiulle,  Qa%  trop  mauvaue  e  k  trop  fole 

S'il  ne  Be  part  de  la  bataille :  Fu  puis  tenue  la  parole." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  chronicler  of  Battle  (p.  4)  seems  to 
claim  for  Eustace,  the  only  man  besides  the  Duke  and  William 
Faber  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  the  main  credit  of  the  device 
of  the  feigned  flight ;  "  Strenuissimus  Bolonise  Comes  Eustachius 
clam  callid^  prsBmeditati  arte,  fugam  cum  exercitu  Duce  simulante, 
super  Anglos  sparsim  agiliter  insequentes  cum  manu  validfi  a  tergo 
irruit.''  This  picking  out  of  Eustace  as  a  special  hero  is  significant 
It  is  plainly  meant  as  a  contradiction ;  but  what  is  the  value  of  the 
contradiction  1  The  passage  from  Benoit  seems  to  fit  in  admirably 
with  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry ;  still  it  is  possible  that  Eustace  is 
giving  some  other  advice,  and  that  Benott  transferred  to  this  point 
the  advice  given  in  the  later  pursuit. 

6.  The  death  of  Gyrth  is  told  as  I  have  told  it  (see  p.  485)  by 
Quy  (471-480).     William  kills  him  with  his  own  hand ; 

"  Nam  yelox  juvenem  sequitur  veluti  leo  frendens, 
Membratim  perimens,  hsec  sibi  verba  dedit : 
'  Aocipe  promeritam  nostri  de  parte  ooronam, 
Si  periit  sonipes  banc  tibi  reddo  pedeB.'  ** 
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In  the  Tapestiy  (pi.  14)  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  are  killed  at  this 
stage  of  the  battle  or  earlier,  but  seemingly  not  by  the  hand  of 
William.  Wace  (13947  et  seqq.)  makes  the  fall  of  Gyrth  the  last 
act  of  the  battle,  after  Harold  is  dead ;  the  deed  is  wrought  by 
William's  own  hand ; 

**  Ouert  Tit  Englek  amenuiner^  Ke  la  preiae  toz  tema  oreiiaeit. 

Vit  k'il  n'i  out  nul  reoovrier,  A  tant  puinst  li  Diu,  d  Tateint^ 

Vit  son  ligiiag«  decbaeir :  Par  grant  air  avant  rempeint| 

De  lei  garir  n*out  nul  espeir,  Ne  sai  Be  de  oel  colp  momt, 

Fuir  e'en  volt,  maiz  ne  poeit,  Mail  fo  fu  dit  ke  poae  jut.'' 

Wace,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  commit  himself  to  Gyrth's  death,  no 
doubt  with  an  eye  to  a  l^end  which  I  shall  speak  of  in  a  later 
note. 

Of  these  three  accounts  I  follow  that  of  Guy,  as  the  clearest  in 
itself,  and  as  drawing  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  each  of  the 
other  versions.  It  agrees  with  the  Tapestry  in  placing  the  death 
of  Gyrth  early  in  the  battle ;  it  agrees  with  Wace  in  making  him 
die  by  the  hand  of  William. 

The  group  in  the  Tapestry  (pL  14)  representing  the  deaths  of 
Gyrth  and  Leofwine  is  well  worth  study.  Five  Englishmen  are 
shown,  two  of  whom  are  fiJling  dead.  Of  the  other  three,  one  is 
manfully  wielding  his  axe,  another  his  spear;  a  third  rushes  up, 
sword  in  hand.  Can  these  be  the  five  Wtd/nothingcUy  Mihng, 
Harold,  Gyrth,  Leofwine,  and  Hakon  9  Might  not  the  Abbot,  a  man 
of  a  past  generation,  use  the  sword  rather  than  the  axe  ?  It  should 
be  noticed  that  it  is  only  here,  and  again  in  the  group  immediately 
round  Harold  in  pi.  16,  that  we  see  the  round  shield  with  the  boss, 
spoken  of  in  p.  473,  either  in  the  main  picture  or  in  the  border. 

7.  The  part  in  the  battle  played  by  the  small  detached  hill  (see 
p.  490)  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  mentioned  by  any  modem 
writer.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  words 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  representation  in  the  Tapestry, 
when  taken  together,  bear  out  the  meaning  which  1  have  put  upon 
them.  The  hill  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  Tapestry,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  words  '^  occupato  tumulo "  in  William's 
account  can  mean  the  general  occupation  of  the  hill  of  Senlac  itself 
by  the  English  army. 

8.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  make  (pp.  490,  503)  two  occasions 
when  the  Normans  suffered  from  an  attack  of  English  fugitives  in 
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marshy  ground.  The  scene  described  by  William  of  Mahnesbmy, 
and  represented  in  the  Tapestry  as  happening  comparatively  early 
in  the  battle,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  William  of  Poitiers, 
Orderic,  and  the  Battle  Chronicler  place  at  the  veiy  end  of  the 
battle.  The  order  in  the  Tapestry  may  not  always  be  quite  exact, 
but  it  could  not  go  so  far  wrong  as  this.  The  ground  also 
supplies  places  which  exactly  suit  both  occasions.  Mr.  Lower  (Con- 
tributions to  Literature,  54)  identifies  the  account  in  William  of 
Malmesbury  with  the  account  in  the  Battle  Chronicler.  But  this 
last  seems  very  well  to  describe,  with  some  exaggeration,  the  steep 
ground  north  of  the  hill  (Chron.  de  Bello,  5) ; 

"  Siquidem  et  inter  hostUes  gladios  miserabile  quoddam,  in 
proximo  spatiosd  protentum,  ex  natural!  telluris  hiatu  vel  forsan 
ex  procellaram  concavatione,  prsBcipitium  vastd  patens,  licet  uti  in 
yastitate  dumis  vel  tribulis  obsitum,  oculis  min^  prsBvideretur, 
innumeros  et  maxim^  Normannorum  Anglos  persequentium,  suffo- 
cavit.  Nam  dum  inscii  cum  impetu  dissilirent  ibidem  in  pneceps 
acti,  flebiliter  contriti  necabantur.  Quod  quidem  baratrum,  sortito 
ex  accidenti  vocabulo,  MalfoBBe  hodieque  nuncupatur." 

This  is  evidently  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Normans  which 
took  place  in  the  dark,  after  Harold's  death,  when  the  light-armed 
English  were  flying.  It  lies  in  the  natural  direction  for  their  flight ; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  first  slaughter, 
which  must  have  happened  somewhere  to  the  south  or  south-west 
of  the  hill.  The  small  ravine  to  the  south-west  seems  exacUy  what 
is  wanted. 

9.  The  time  at  which  Harold  died  (see  p.  498)  seems  clear  from 
Florence,  and  with  his  statement  most  of  the  other  accounts  agree. 
It  is  dear  from  the  Tapestry  that  Harold  was  cut  down  by  the  four 
knights  almost  immediately  after  he  received  the  wound  in  the  eye. 
Wace  (13299  compared  with  1 3932)  seems — ^perhaps  only  seems — to 
make  a  long  time  pass  between  Harold's  first  wound  and  his  death. 
I  need  hardly  stop  to  refute  the  strange  mistake  of  William  of 
Jumibges  (vii.  36)  followed  by  Orderic  (501  D);  ''Heraldus  ipse 
in  prime  militum  progressu  ("  congressu,''  Ord.)  vulnmbus  letaliter 
confossus  occubuit."  Orderic  puts  the  death  of  Leofwine  soon  after 
("deinde"),  but  this  time  he  does  not  name  Gyrth. 

The  battle  of  Senlac  seems  in  several  points  to  have  borne  much 
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likeness  to  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  described  by  Macaulay,  iv.  90. 
It  is  the  last  battle  of  Saint  Ruth. 

"The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgment. 
His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was  almost 
surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass, 
were  some  fences  out  of  which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty 
constructed." 

We  read  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  English  found  in 
crossing  the  muddy  ground  and  attacking  the  hill.  '*  Again  and 
again  the  assailants  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again  they  re- 
turned to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased  across 
the  morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced  the  pursuers  to 
retire."  The  battle  is  decided,  as  evening  is  closing  in,  by  Saint 
Ruth's  death  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  Irish  breastwork  is  carried, 
and  most  of  its  defenders  slain,  either  on  the  hill  or  in  the  pursuit 
''  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to  the  number  en- 
gaged, greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  ^have  not  seen  the  ground,  but  when  I  was  in 
Ireland  some  years  back,  the  likeness  between  the  two  battles  had 
not  struck  me. 


NOTE  LL.  p.  459. 

Ralph    of   Norfolk. 

I  BKUKVB  that  I  have  gradually  felt  my  way  to  the  true 
history  and  position  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  person  of  whom 
we  get  glimpses  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,  and  who  becomes 
prominent  under  William.  This  is  Ralph,  called  of  Gael  or  of 
Wader,  afterwards  Earl  of  Norfolk  or  of  the  East  Angles  (Fl.  Wig. 
1074),  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  of  English  birth,  and  whom 
I  therefore  have  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  in  the  text  as  an  English 
traitor.  This  I  do  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Abingdon  and 
Peterborough  Chronicles  (1075-1076).  In  recording  the  famous 
bride-ale  which  led  to  the  death  of  Waltheof,  both  Chroniclers,  with 
slight  verbal  difference,  expressly  say  that  Ralph  Earl  of  Norfolk 
was  Breton  indeed  on  his  mother's  side,  but  that  his  father  was  an 
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Engliflbman  of  the  same  name,  bom  in  Norfolk  (^  se  jlca  Baulf 
wtes  Brittiflc  on  his  modor  healfe,  and  Bawulf  his  feeder  waes 
Englisc,  and  wss  geboren  on  NoHSfolce").  William  of  A£almea- 
biuy  indeed  (iii.  255),  seemingly  with  the  Chronicle  before  him, 
calls  Ralph  "  Brito  ex  patre."  This  may  be  either  a  mistake  or 
an  intended  correction,  but  it  can  hardly  outweigh  the  testi- 
mony of  the  two  Chroniclers.  We  have  another  indication  of 
Balph*s  English  origin,  in  an  entry  in  the  Norfolk  Domesday 
(i3i)y  where  we  find  mention  of  "Goduinus  avunculus  Badulphi 
Comitis."  In  classical  Latin  the  word  ''avunculus''  would  rather 
show  that  Ralph's  connexion  iinth  England  was  only  on  the  moth^s 
side,  but,  as  I  have  before  shown  (vol.  ii.  p.  644),  ''avunculus**  had 
now  got  the  general  sense  of  "uncle.'*  A  man  named  Godwine 
must  have  been  an  Englishman;  and  we  thus  find  two  brothers, 
Ralph  and  Godwine,  both  of  them  Norfolk  landowners,  one  the 
father  and  the  other  the  uncle  of  Ralph  the  Earl.  Ralph  as  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  is  certainly  puzzling,  but  as  we  find  in  Eng- 
land a  solitary  Lothar  (see  vol.  L  p.  334),  a  solitary  Frederick  (see 
p.  555),  and  a  nearly  solitary  Carl,  a  solitary  Ralph  does  not  seem 
impossible.  Or  if  any  one  pleases,  Ralph  may  have  been  English 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  English-bom  son  of  one  of  the  French 
followers  of  Enmia,  which  would  account  for  one  of  his  two  sons 
bearing  a  French  name  and  the  other  an  English  one. 

The  English  birth  of  Ralph  thus  seems  plain  from  the  Chronicles, 
and  it  b  not  set  aside  by  the  passages  which,  like  William  of 
Malmesbury  quoted  above,  speak  of  him  as  a  '^  Breton.**  He  is 
"genere  Brito"  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  25;  viiL  15).  So 
Wace,  11512  and  13627,  in  which  latter  place  the  words  are,  ''Bret 
esteit  h  Bretonz  menout."  He  was  the  son  of  a  Breton  mother ; 
he  held  the  castles  of  Wader  and  Montfort  (Ord.  Vit.  535  C)  in  his 
mother^s  country,  and  he  appeared  at  Senlac  in  conmiand  of  a  body 
of  his  mother's  countrymen.  That  he  should  therefore  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Breton  is  really  not  wonderful. 

The  evidence  of  Domesday  also  no  less  distinctly  gives  us  two 
Ralphs  in  Norfolk,  father  and  son.  The  elder  Ralph  is  clearly 
the  same  as  Ralph  the  Staller  of  Eadward's  time  (see  vol.  vL  p.  347, 
and  Taylor's  Wace,  226).  The  number  of  entries  T.R.K  in  his 
name  is  very  great,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  SuffolL  He  also 
signs  many  charters.     In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  121,  of  1055,  he  signs  as 
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''  Minister/'  and  is  distinguished  from  ''Eadulfiis  Dux."  In  1060  (iv. 
143)  he  signs  as  "Regis  Dapifer,"  in  1061  (iv.  151)  as  "Minister," 
in  1062  (iv.  159)  as  "Begis  Aulicns/'  and  in  the  charter  of  Abbot 
iElfwig,  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  347,  he  appears  as  "Steallere"  along 
with  Es^ar  and  Bondig.  But  we  can  go  a  little  further.  The 
signatures  and  the  entries  in  Domesday  belonging  to  Ralph  the 
Staller  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Earl  Ralph  of  Here- 
ford, King  Eadward*s  nephew,  from  whom  we  find  him  pointedly 
distinguished,  both  in  the  charter  just  quoted,  and  in  Domesday, 
337,  where  both  Earl  and  Staller  appear  in  the  same  entry.  Yet 
the  elder  Ralph  of  Norfolk  seems  to  have  borne  the  title  of  Earl 
The  many  entries  of  **  Radulfus  Comes"  in  the  East-Anglian  Domes- 
day generally  belong  to  the  younger  Ralph,  for  in  several  of  them 
the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  to  WiUiam  is  mentioned.  But  Ralph 
the  father  is  clearly  distinguished  in  two  entries  (128  &  and  129) 
as  "Comes  R.  vetus;"  and  in  194  we  find  "Radulfus  Comes" 
holding  land  T.  R.  E.,  after  which  the  entry  goes  on  to  say,  "  postea 
tenuit  Radulfus  Comes,  filius  ejus,  postea  Ailmarus  Episcopus  de 
utroque,  postea  Arfastus  Episcopus."  Lastly,  in  409  h  we  read  of 
land  in  Suffolk ;  "  Hanc  habuit  Radulfus  Stalra  in  vadimonio  de  vice- 
comite  Toli  [the  Sheriff  who  appears  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  208,  and  in 
many  other  writs  of  Eadward]  .  .  .  .  et  tenebat  die  qud  Rex  E.  fuit 
mortuus,  et  postea  Radulfus  filius  ejus." 

This  evidence  seems  quite  distinct.  There  were  two  Ralphs  in 
Norfolk,  father  and  son,  the  younger  being  the  son  of  a  Breton 
mother.  The  elder  was  Staller,  and  is  also  called  Earl ;  he  must 
have  held  some  subordinate  government  under  Gyrth.  He  was  in 
possession  of  his  lands  at  the  time  of  Eadward's  death,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  them  by  his  son.  The  elder  Ralph  must  therefore 
have  died  early  in  the  reign  of  Harold.  But  as  we  find  his  son 
fighting  among  his  mother's  countrymen  on  William's  side  at 
Senlac,  it  is  plun  that  the  younger  Ralph  must  have  been  out- 
lawed by  Harold  for  some  unrecorded  treason  or  other  crime. 
He  then  evidently  migrated  to  his  mother's  country  and  joined 
himself  to  the  Breton  followers  of  William.  One  of  the  entries 
in  Domesday  would  almost  seem  to  show  that  part  of  his  lands 
were  granted  by  Harold  or  Gyrth  to  the  East  Anglian  Bishoprick. 
Of  his  career  in  William's  reign  we  shall  hear  in  my  next  volume. 

VOL.  ni.  3  c 
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I  can  only  regret  that  I  had  not  fully  worked  out  these  CkU 
sooner,  as  some  of  them  throw  light  on  Harold*s  character  and 
position.  Whether  Ralph  was  a  partisan  of  William  or  of  Taetig, 
or  what  other  crime  may  have  led  to  his  outlawry,  I  do  not  Tentore 
to  guess. 


NOTE  MM.   p.  612. 

The  Burial  of  Harold. 

I  HAVE  quoted  in  the  text  those  passages  of  the  contemporary 
writers  which  distinctly  assert  a  burial  of  Harold  on  the  rodu 
at  Hastings.  I  will  now  quote  the  authorities  which  assert  a 
burial  at  Waltham.  The  fiill  story  is  given  in  the  De  Inventione 
(c.  ai).  The  two  Canons^  Osgod  and  iEthelric,  go  to  the  Duke 
and  ask  for  the  body.  William  answers  that  Harold,  notwith- 
standing his  crimes,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  burial  ("  Rex  vester 
fidei  suae  religionis  immemor,  etsi  dignas  transgressionis  ad  prsesens 
exsolverit  poenas,  non  meruit  sepulture  beneficio  privari**).  He 
adds  that  it  is  his  design  to  found  a  church,  to  be  served  by  a  body 
of  an  hundred  monks,  who  are  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Harold  and 
of  all  others  who  died  in  the  battle.  In  that  church  Harold  shall 
be  buried  with  all  honour  (''  paratus  sum  .  .  .  ipsum  R^;em  ves- 
trum  in  ecclesia  e^em  debito  cum  honore  pres  ceteris  sublimaie'*). 
The  Canons  offer  William  ten  marks  of  gold  that  their  founder 
may  be  buried  in  his  own  church  where  he  wished  to  be  buried 
("  corpus  ad  locum  quern  instituit  ipse  remittere'').  William  grants 
their  prayer,  but  refuses  the  money.  They  strive  in  vain  to  find 
the  body.  Osgod  then  goes  home  and  brings  Eadgyth,  by  whom 
it  is  found.  The  body  is  then  taken  to  Waltham  amidst  a  vast 
concourse  both  of  Englishmen  and  Normans  (^'multis  heroom 
Normanniae  comitatiis  honorem  corpori  exhibentibus"). 

The  story  however  does  not  rest  ouly  on  the  authority  of  the 
Waltham  writer.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii  247),  after  saying 
that  the  body  was  given  to  Gytha  (see  p.  512),  adds,  '^aoceptum 
itaque  apud  Waltham  sepelivit,  quam  ipse  ecclesiam  ex  propio 
constructam  in  honore  Sancte  Crucis  canonicis  impleverat."  Wace 
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(14093)  had  evidently  heard  two  or  three  Btories,  and  with  his 
usual  discretion  he  avoided  committing  himself,  hut  he  distinctly 
asserts  a  hurial  at  Waltham ; 

*'  Li  ReiB  Heraut  fa  emportez,  Maiz  jo  ne  sai  ki  Temporta^ 

E  k  Yarbam  fa  enterrez ;  Ne  jo  ne  sai  ki  l^enterra.'* 

The  continuator  of  Wace's  Brut,  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  743).  buries  Harold  in  the  choir  at 
Waltham.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4631)  tells  the 
same  story ; 

*'  Le  con  le  roi  Haraud  unt  quia,  Par  la  pri^re  sa  m^re. 

E  tray^  entre  les  ocis :  Fortes  fa  le  con  en  bi^re, 

£  pur  CO  ke  il  rois  eBteit,  A  Waatbam  est  mis  en  carcu. 

Grants  est  k'enterrez  seit  Kar  de  la  maisan  fundur  fa." 

Now,  in  harmonizing  these  accounts,  it  is  in^)0S8ible  to  escape 
the  strong  contemporary  evidence  which  asserts  that  Harold*s  body 
really  was  buried  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  statements  of  Wil- 
liam of  Poitiers  and  Guy,  though  they  may  differ  in  one  or  two 
trifling  details,  must  be  admitted  as  to  the  main  fact.  But  the 
evidence  for  a  burial  at  Waltham  is  almost  equally  strong.  If  it 
were  not  so,  how  did  the  tale  arise  f  A  tomb  of  Harold  was  one 
which  there  was  very  little  tonptatiou  to  forge.  Harold  was  not  an 
acknowledged  saint,  whose  burial-place  would  be  a  profitable  object 
of  pilgrimage.  A  burial-place  of  the  penitent  at  Chester  might 
indeed  become  such  an  object,  but  hardly  that  of  the  fallen  hero  at 
Waltham.  The  only  writer  who  shows  any  disposition  to  canonize 
Harold  distinctly  removes  his  sepulchre  from  Waltham  (see  below, 
p.  759).  K  the  Waltham  tomb  was  a  forgery,  it  was  a  forgery 
older  than  the  days  of  William  of  Malmesbury ;  it  was  a  forgery 
which  must  have  been  owing  to  motives  strongly  tinged  with 
political  feelings,  political  feelings  any  such  expression  of  which 
would,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  have  been  put  down  at  once  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Norman  King.  The  statement  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  distinctly  proves  that  it  was  currently  believed,  not 
only  at  Waltham  but  generally,  that  Waltham  was  Harold's  buiying- 
plaoe.  And  I  need  not  say  that  William  of  Malmesbury  does  not 
write  in  the  interest  of  Waltham  or  of  England.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
independent  witness ;  so  is  Wace,  who,  after  his  manner,  honestly 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  some  details,  while  he  distinctly  asserts 
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the  burial  at  Waltham.  So  early  and  bo  extensiye  a  fabrication  as 
their  narratiyes  would  imply  seema  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  unavoidable  inference  therefore  is  that  Harold  was  first 
buried  on  the  rocks  of  Hastings  under  a  heap  of  stones,  and  after- 
wards was  translated  for  more  solemn  interment  in  the  minster  at 
Waltham.  This  view  I  worked  out  for  myself  in  1857  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  428),  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  been  forestalled  in  it  by 
M.  de  Bonnechose  (IL  283),  who  takes  this  theory  for  granted, 
without  reference  or  argument.  On  this  supposition,  we  can 
easily  account  for  all  the  reports.  William  of  Poitien  and  Guy  of 
Amiens,  in  recording  the  fight  of  Senlac,  recorded  that  burial  of 
Harold  which  formed  part  of  their  story ;  a  later  translation  had 
no  interest  for  them.  The  Waltham  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
naturally  dwelt  only  on  that  burial  which  formed  a  part  of  their 
own  local  history.  The  cairn-burial  was  something  which  they 
would  naturally  seek  to  slur  over,  and  to  throw  out  of  remembrance. 
In  a  short  time  it  would  be  forgotten ;  the  date  of  the  funeral  at 
Waltham  would  be  shifted  back  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be 
held  to  have  immediately  followed  the  battle.  Even  writers  who 
had  no  connexion  with  Waltham,  writers  like  William  of  Malmes* 
bury  and  Wace,  would  naturally  think  most  of  that  burial  which 
had  left  a  visible  witness  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  would  have 
no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  hurried  ceremony  performed  by 
William  Malet  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  details  of  the  Waltham  stoiy,  as  to  the 
share  in  the  transaction  taken  by  the  ti^o  Canons  and  by  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  The  story,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  contemporary  statement  as  to  Harold's  first  burial  at 
Hastings.  But  the  contradiction  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction 
as  to  time.  The  Waltham  story  implies  that  the  body  was  found 
and  was  buried  at  Waltham  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The 
finding  and  the  burial  are  placed,  if  not  while  William  was  still 
on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  yet  at  any  rate  before  he  left  EUistings  for 
Bomney.  This  is  of  course  distinctly  contradicted  by  William  of 
Poitiers  and  Quy  of  Amiens.  But  if  we  believe  that  Harold's  body  was 
translated  to  Waltham  at  the  time  of  William's  coronation  or  later, 
the  only  error  of  the  Waltham  writer  would  be  that  he  has  trans- 
posed events  and  given  them  wrong  dates.  The  body  was  found,  as 
he  states,  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or  within  a  few  days  after  it. 
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but  the  borial  at  Waltham  did  not  take  place  till  two  or  three  months 
later.  Two  petitions  to  William  seem  to  be  rolled  into  one.  The  first, 
made  on  Senlac  or  at  Hastings,  was  followed  by  the  search  for  the 
body.  The  second,  made  at  a  later  time,  was  followed  by  Harold's 
translation  to  Waltham.  It  was  then  doubtless  that  William  offered 
a  burial  in  his  own  Battle  Abbey  instead.  It  is  on  this  view  that 
I  have  ventured  to  ground  the  narrative  in  the  text.  And  I  am 
strengthened  in  doing  so  by  the  &Gt  that  there  are  several  small 
touches  in  which  all  accounts  agree.  William  of  Poitiers,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  and  the  Waltham  writer  all  agree  in  making  the 
Duke  refuse  the  offered  gold  of  Qytha  and  of  the  Canons.  So 
again  the  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers  that  Harold's  body 
was  recognized  by  certain  marks  exactly  falls  in  with  the  Waltham 
story.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  tells  us  that  certain  persons — 
to  him  it  was  quite  indifferent  who  they  were — foimd  Harold's 
body  in  a  particular  way.  The  Canon  of  Waltham  tells  us  who 
those  persons  were,  and  how  they  came  to  be  there.  Just  so 
William  of  Malmesbury,  recording  the  second  burial  only,  and 
placing  it  at  the  date  of  the  first,  speaks  of  Oytha  only,  just  as 
William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  William  Malet  only.  If  Oytha  and 
the  Chapter  of  Waltham  joined  in  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the 
body,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  writer  at  Malmesbury  thought 
chiefly  of  the  interposition  of  Gytha.  Osgod,  iEthelric,  Eadgjth, 
were  persons  of  no  interest  or  importance  to  either  of  our  Williams ; 
in  the  local  history  of  Waltham  they  doubtless  filled  a  great  place. 
I  believe  therefore  that  the  only  mistake  in  the  Waltham  story  is 
a  mistake  of  date,  the  mistake,  natural  under  the  circumstances,  of 
thinking  that  the  charitable  work  of  Eadgyth  and  the  two  Canons 
was  at  once  followed  by  the  burial  at  Waltham.  I  cannot  believe 
that  their  story  is  mere  invention;  it  has  all  that  local  and 
personal  character  about  it  which  seems  to  imply  a  ground-work  of 
truth.  The  introduction  of  Eadgyth  is  an  especial  mark  of  truth. 
The  Waltham  writers,  both  the  writer  De  Inventione  and  the 
Biographer,  are  clearly  a  little  puzzled  how  to  describe  her  position. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  Harold's  clerical  panegyrists  would  either 
have  invented  an  imaginary  mistress  for  their  hero  or  have  exalted 
a  real  one  into  an  imaginary  prominence.  To  Eadgyth  herself, 
and  to  the  few  hints  that  we  have  as  to  her  personal  existence,  I 
give  another  note. 
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I  must  qaote  one  writer  more.  Benoit  (37627)  follows  the 
atory  of  tbe  first  burial  up  to  the  point  where  Harold's  bodj  is 
given  to  William  Malet,  but  he  declines  to  say  where  William 
buried  him. 

"  Li  reiB  Herault  fu  fMreliz ;  Kais  h  un  GaiUaume  Malet, 

Ei  si  me  retnit  li  escriz.  Qui  n*ert  iom\  pu  ne  yaslet 

Que  8a  m^  por  lui  aveir  Mais  oheyalien  dura  e  vaiHaiiz. 

Vout  au  due  doner  gtant  aveir ;  loist  Ten  fd  taut  depreianz 

Mais  n'en  vout  unques  dener  prendre  Qu*il  li  dona  Ik  enfoir 

Ne  por  riens  nule  le  cors  rendre :  L^  oil  il  vendreit  k  plaUir.*' 

I  now  turn  to  the  l^end  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die 
at  Senlac.  Of  this  doctrine  Harold's  own  romantic  biographer 
is  the  great  prophet  But  however  much  he  may  have  embellished 
the  story,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  inventing  it.  It  is  found 
in  several  other  writers,  some  of  whom  are  earlier  than  himself. 
Thus  m  Qiraldus,  Itin.  Kamb.  ii.  11  (p.  140  Dimock),  after  a  stoiy 
that  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  had  died  as  a  hermit  at  Chester, 
we  read  as  follows  ; 

"  Similiter  et  Haroldum  Regem  se  habere  testantur  :  qui,  ultimus 
de  gente  Saxonici  [Cambrensis  is  speaking]  Bex  in  Anglil,  publico 
apud  Hastinges  bello  cum  Normannis  oongrediens,  poenas  sue- 
cumbendo  perjurii  luit ;  multisque,  ut  aiunt,  confossus  vulneribus, 
oculoque  sinistro  sagittd  perdito  ac  perforato,  ad  partes  istaa  victos 
evasit:  ubi  sanctd  conversatione  cujusdam  urbis  ecdedie  jugis  et 
assiduus  contemplator  adherens,  vitamque  tamquam  anachoriticam 
ducens,  vise  ac  vitee  cursum,  ut  creditur,  feliciter  oonsummavii 
Ex  utriusque,  ut  fertur,  ultimi  articuli  confessione,  Veritas  antes 
non  comperta  demum  prodiit  publicata." 

So  iEtbelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt.  394),  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  story,  says  of  Harold,  '' aut  miser^  occubuit  aut,  nt 
quidam  putant,  poenitentisB  tantum  reservatus  evasit"  So  Gerrase 
of  Tilbury,  in  the  strange  story  which  I  have  already  analysed  (see 
above,  p.  693),  leaves  Harold's  death  and  escape  as  alternative 
stories.  '' Heraldus  utrum  fug&  sibi  consuluerit,  an  in  prcelio 
cedderity  adhuc  dubium  reliquit" 

Ralph  of  Coggeshall  (Martene  and  Durand,  Ampliss.  Coll.  v.  801) 
records  Harold's  defeat  and  death,  and  adds,  '*  quamvis  quidam  con- 
tendant  ipsum  Haroldum  inter  occisos  delituisse,  noctumique  fiig^ 
lapsum  post  multas  peregrinationes  apud  Cestriam  eremiticam  vitam 
duxisse,  et  usque  ad  ultima  tempora  Reg^s  Henrici  Secundi  in  sancto 
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proposito  dur&ue."  The  age  of  Harold  in  1 189  woald  be  about 
168  years. 

Ralph  Higden  (lib.  vi.  p.  286,  Gale)  quotes  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  account  of  the  burial  at  Waltbam,  as  also  the  alternative 
statements  of  Oiraldus  and  i£thelred.  To  that  of  Oiraldus  he 
very  properly,  as  a  Chester  man,  adds  a  bit  of  local  detail.  The 
scene  of  Harold's  penance  was  "  cella  Sancti  Jacobi,  juxta  ecclesiam 
Sancti  Johannis.'' 

Bromton  (961)  quotes  the  accounts  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Oiraldus,  without  naming  either.  He  prefers  William's 
account,  but  he  adds  some  details  to  the  other  story;  "  Cujus 
tumba  in  ecclesii  Sancti  Johannis  Cestrise,  ad  dorsum  crucis  in 
medio  arese  crebrb  ostenditur.  Cum  quo  etiam,  dum  adhuc  vixit, 
ut  quidam  volunt,  Henricus  Primus  Rex  Anglise  de  WalM  rediens, 
apud  Cestriam  colloquium  habuit.  Sed  quia  inde  a  multis  dubitari 
solet,  ei  facilitate  contemnitur  qud  dicitur.''  The  discourse  with 
Henry  the  First  would  be  either  in  1 1 1 2  or  in  1 1 2 1,  in  which  latter 
year  Harold  would  be  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

Knighton  (2342)  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury,  without  naming 
him,  and  Giraldus  by  name,  with  Higden's  addition  about  the  cell 
of  Saint  James.  He  adds  ;  *^  De  istt  opinione  fiat  qualiter  poterit, 
hoc  unum  scio,  quod  tumulatio  ejus  cum  imagine  superpositd  in 
ecclesid  Abbathise  de  Waltham  videre  adhuc  volentibus  ostenditur, 
ubi  dicitur  Haraldum  humatum  fuisse." 

But  this  Chester  story  is  not  the  only  one.  According  to 
another  account,  Harold  escaped  alive  from  the  battle,  but  died 
soon  after.  We  find  this  story  in  the  Liber  de  Castro  Ambasise 
(D'Achery,  iii.  276) ;  "  Hseroldus  vincitur,  et  vulneratur  graviter, 
non  multdm  post  mortuus  est"  So  too  Harold's  great  Scandinavian 
admirer,  the  biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggwesson,  whom  I  have  already 
had  twice  to  quote  (see  above,  pp.  601,  613,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  542),  gives 
the  story  of  Harold's  escape  in  great  detail  (p.  263).  On  the  night 
after  the  battle,  a  churl  ("  )>orpkarl")  comes  to  rob  the  dead  bodies ; 
a  man  lying  among  the  dead  bodies  rebukes  him  sharply  for  so 
shamefid  a  deed.  He  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife,  who  at  once 
insists  on  going  to  the  battle-field  with  a  horse  and  cart  When 
she  has  got  there,  she  asks  whether  there  is  any  living  man  among 
the  bodies  who  can  speak  to  her.  A  voice  answers  that  there  is 
one  who  can,  and  one  only.  With  much  trouble  she  finds  the 
speaker  among  the  bodies ;  she  and  her  husband  put  him  on  the 
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cart  and  take  him  home.  They  wish  to  know  who  he  is,  but  he 
never  tells  them  ;  they  infer  however  from  his  face  and  from  his 
rich  garb  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  The  writer 
explains  that  this  man  was  King  Harold,  that  he  had  fallen  through 
weariness  and  loss  of  blood,  having  received  many  wounds,  though 
none  of  them  were  mortal.  But  the  weight  of  the  dead  bodies 
that  were  heaped  upon  him  hindered  him  from  getting  away.  He 
is  taken  to  the  churl's  house,  and  there  recovers.  The  next  day 
the  enemy  come  to  seek  for  his  body,  and  are  greatly  surprised  not 
to  find  it.  Harold,  having  recovered,  determines,  by  the  example,  we 
are  told,  of  Olaf  Tiyggwesson,  to  forsake  the  world,  and  to  give 
himself  to  heavenly  contemplation.  He  makes  himself  a  dwelling- 
place  under  a  rock,  and  abides  there  some  while.  On  his  death 
King  William  has  his  body  taken  to  London  and  buried  among 
the  former  Kings  (^' Yilhialmur  Kongur  let  fsera  lik  bans  i 
Lunduner,  oc  grafa  veglega  hia  odrum  Kongam"). 

In  this  last  rather  unlucky  statement,  the  Scandinavian  writer, 
like  Quy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  542),  overrates  the  antiquity 
of  Westminster,  which  is  doubtless  meant  by  London,  as  a  royal 
residence  and  bur3ring-place. 

Both  these  versions,  or  one  which  took  in  both,  were  known  to 
the  writer  De  Inventione,  who  indignantly  rejects  both  (c.  21), 
^'  Quidquid  fabulentur  homines  quod  in  rape  manserit  Dorobemis, 
et  ntiper  defunctus  sepultus  sit  Cestrise,  pro  certo  quiescit  Walt- 
hamise."  There  are  parts  of  the  De  Inventione  which  must  have 
been  written  after  ¥  1 77.  Can  this  have  been  written  so  late  1  May 
not  the  first  sketch  of  the  work  have  been  made  earlier  1 

The  other  Waltham  writer,  the  biographer  of  Harold,  had  the 
difficult  task  of  forcing  the  legend  of  Harold's  escape  into  agree- 
ment with  the  fact  that  Harold's  tomb  existed  in  Waltham  minster, 
and  with  the  local  tradition  of  the  finding  of  the  body  by  Eadgytb. 
He  is  driven  to  the  very  awkward  shift  of  saying  that  Eadgyth 
found,  and  that  the  Canons  of  Waltham  solemnly  buried,  a  wrong 
body  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  ii.  909-212).  Eadgyth  reaches  the 
field ;  the  Normans  boast  of  Harold's  death ;  those  who  had  saved 
him  also  spread  abroad  the  same  rumour  for  their  own  ends.  "  Inter 
hsec  mulieris  errorem  non  mirandum,  quee  desecti,  cruentati,  jam 
denigrati,  jam  foetentis  corporis  speciem  minha  discernere  valens,  pro 
eestimatione  public^  truncatum  cadaver,  quum  aliud  non  inveniret 
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quod  certiib  agnosoeret  Regis  proprium,  rapuit  et  secum  attulit 
alienam."  The  Canons  of  Waliham  are  equally  undisoeming. 
"  Quod  [cadaver]  a  canonicis  reverenter  exceptum,  indiscussft  rei 
veritate,  honest^  in  ecclesii  Sanctsd  Crucis  sepultura  est  traditum." 
This,  I  need  not  baj,  is  neither  history  nor  legend  nor  romance, 
but  a  patched  up  story  of  the  poorest  kind.  Of  the  writer's  own 
story  I  have  given  a  sketch  in  the  text.  The  journey  into  Denmark 
is  by  no  means  ill  conceived,  when  we  remember  how  important  the 
intervention  of  Swend  Estrithson  in  English  affairs  soon  became. 
The  Qerman  journey  also  falls  in  with  the  fact  that  William's  name 
was  dreaded  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  the  Thames,  and  that  men 
feared  that  he  would  come  as  the  invader  of  the  continental,  as  well 
as  of  the  insular  Saxony  (see  Lambert,  1074).  When  his  hopes  of 
foreign  aid  are  blighted,  Harold  first  takes  up  his  abode  on  the 
cliff  at  Dover  {^*  in  quddam  rupe  secus  Dovram,"  p.  198),  where  he 
abides  ten  years.  Then  he  goes  into  Shropshire  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  (pp.  199,  215),  where,  as  in  a  land  where  he  was  very  well 
known,  he  covers  his  fiace  with  a  cloth  (200),  and  calls  himself  by 
no  name  but  Christian.  He  suffers  much  from  the  '' homines 
bestiales,"  the  *'infidi  ferinique  homunculi"  (202)  of  those  parts, 
and  at  last,  under  the  guidance  of  an  angel  (''ductu  comitatiis 
angelico,"  204),  he  takes  up  his  abode  at  Chester,  in  Saint  James's 
chapel  by  Saint  John's  church  (220).  He  is  often  asked  whether  he 
had  been  in  the  battle  in  which  Harold  fell,  and  he  always  answers 
that  he  was.  Sometimes  he  is  asked  whether  he  is  not  Harold 
himself,  and  he  then  makes  an  evasive  answer;  '^Quando  apud 
Hastingas  dimicatum  est,  nullus  Haroldo  me  carior  habebatar"(2o6). 
After  living  several  years  at  Chester  (220),  he  reveals  himself, 
when  at  the  point  of  death,  to  Andrew,  a  priest  of  Saint  John's 
(221),  from  whom  and  from  one  Moses  (220),  who  had  been 
Harold's  servant  both  in  Shropshire  and  at  Chester,  the  writer 
heard  the  story.  As  the  book  was  written  (185)  after  1206,  we 
here  again  find  Harold  living  to  a  patriarchal  age. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  utter  worthlessnees  of  these  stories 
as  professed  matters  of  history.  As  for  their  details,  the  notion 
of  Harold  taking  up  his  abode  on  a  rock  at  Dover  or  elsewhere 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  burial  on  the  rock  at  Hastings 
by  William  Malet.  The  way  in  which  Harold  is  said  to  have 
escaped  falls   in   exactly  with  the  remarkable  passage  of  Wace 
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which  I  quoted  in  p.  508,  and  it  was  most  likely  suggested  bj  the 
real  escape  of  Esegar  and  Leofric,  and  no  doubt  of  others  also. 

According  to  Harold's  Biographer  (an),  Gyrth  too  escaped  as 
well  as  his  brother.  This  tale  was  clearly  known  to  Wace,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  749),  carefully  avoids  com- 
mitting himself  to  Gyrth's  death.  According  to  the  legend,  GyrUi 
was  seen  very  publicly  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second  ("  visus 
est  tam  ab  ipso  Bege  quam  a  magnatibus  terree  et  populo**).  He 
was  then,  as  is  not  wonderful,  very  old  {"  erat  jam  tunc  grandsvus 
vald^"),  but,  as  those  who  had  seen  him  told  the  writer,  very  tall 
and  handsome  ("  sicut  ei  tempestate  a  multis  accepimus  qui  eum 
viderant,  venustus  adspectu,  facie  decorus,  proceritate  corporis 
admodum  longus'').  Walter,  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation 
at  Waltham,  with  certain  of  his  brethren,  met  him  at  the  King's 
court  at  Woodstock,  and  inquired  most  particularly  whether  they 
were  right  in  believing  that  the  bones  of  Harold  lay  at  Waltham 
('^diligenter  sciscitari  studuit  utrum  reveril  dneres  germani  sui  in 
suo,  ut  credebatur,  monasterio  servarentur").  Gyrth  answered  in 
English  that  they  might  have  the  body  of  some  churl,  but  not  that 
of  Harold  ("  Anglic^  respondit^  *  Rusticum,'  ait,  'quemlibet  habere 
potestis ;  Haroldum  non  habetis' ").  He  even  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  and,  being  shown  his  brother's  tomb, 
he  again  distinctly  affirmed  that  Harold  was  not  there  {"  obliqu^ 
illud  intuitus,  *non,'  ait,  *homo  scit' — sic  enim  jurabat — ^*non  hie 
jacet  Haroldus' ").  This  is  told  on  the  authority  of  Michael,  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Church  of  Waltham,  who  heard  Gyrth  say  it.  Here 
we  find  Gyrth,  as  well  as  Harold,  living  to  an  age  which  might 
justify  the  chronology  of  Ivanhoe. 

Lastly,  the  savage  way  in  which  this  writer  attacks  William  of 
Malmesbury  (207)  is  worth  noticing.  He  remarks  how  the 
<<  facundissimus  Meldunensis  Willelmus"  professes  impartiality  in  his 
judgements  ('^  promittit  se  medium  inter  obtrectantium  necnon  et 
commendantium  partes  incessurum").  But  mark  how  this  impartial 
writer  treats  Harold  (208) ; 

*^  Cffiterum  in  aliis  quae  de  mentis  Haroldi  vel  moribus,  prout  ani 
mus  tulit  aut  fama  suggessit,  aureo  nunc,  nunc  verb  piceo  commen- 
tatuB  est  stilo,  venali^  fort^  exorbitaverit  a  tramite  veri,  in  ipsum 
verb  christum  Deum  [Dei  1]  truculentiiis  deliquit  Tres  enim  lanceas 
in  ipsum  violentus  intorsit,  quibus  non  tam  illius  personam  quam 
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ipsam  contigit  impeti  yeritatem.  Dixit  enim  ictu  sagittse  ci^iie 
vulnerato  oppetisse,  dixit  militem  qui  Regi  mortuo  femur  inciderat 
Ducis  censuri  victoris  ab  exercitu  pulBum,  rettulit  a  matre  funus 
regium  oblatft  pecunid  a  Trinraphatore  Willelmo  postulatum.  Bed 
receptum  absque  pecuni^  apud  Waltham  tumulatum.  Sic  in  femur, 
sic  in  caput,  sic  in  omue  hominis  corpus,  lingua  licentiills  debacy 
chatur  oratoris  danculb  scriptitantis  quam  miiids  armata  manus 
in  propatulo  dimicantis." 

Literary  controversy  was  at  least  as  bitter  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  But  in  contrast  to  the  wicked 
monk  of  Malmesbury,  the  Biographer  gives  us  the  praises  of  another 
writer  who  left  the  question  of  Harold's  death  undecided ;  '*  Tern- 
perantiito  scripsit  hujus  ipsius  scriptoris  contemporanens,  venerabilis 
admodum  Abbas  Edelredus." 


NOTE  NN.  p.  514. 

EaDGYTH     SwAimESHALS. 

OuB  direct  notices  of  Harold's  mistress  Eadgyth  come  from  the 
two  Waltham  writers,  who  plainly  describe  her  as  a  concubine,  or 
at  most  as  a  Danish  wife,  though  they  evidently  try  to  veil  her 
position  under  a  mist  of  words.  In  the  De  Inventione,  c.  21,  we 
read,  "  Placuit . . .  mulierem  quam  ante  sumptum  Anglorum  regimen 
dilexerat,  Editham  cognomento  Swanneshals,  quod  Gkllice  sonat 
coUum  cygni,  secum  adducere,  qusB  Domini  Regis  quandoque  cubi- 
cularia  secretiora  in  eo  signa  noverat  cseteris  ampliiis,  ad  ulteriora 
intima  secretorum  admissa."  With  the  cvJbi/mUuria  of  this  writer 
we  may  compare  Sir  John  Maundevile,  c.  ix. ;  ''  And  Abraham  had 
another  son  Tsmael,  that  he  gat  upon  Agar  his  GhmnhrertP  The 
Biographer  of  Harold  (p.  2 to)  brings  in  ''quamdam  sagacis  animi 
feminam  nomine  Editham  .  .  .  hec  enim  prse  ceteris  femina 
commodiiis  videbatur  ad  hoc  destinanda,  quae  inter  millia  mor- 
tuorum  illius  quem  inquirebat  eo  qnoque  facilii!^  decemeret,  eo 
quod  benevolentii^  tractaret  exuvias,  quo  eum  arctitls  amaverat 
et  plenii^  noverat,  utpote  quam  thalami  ipsius  secretis  liberii^ 
interfuisse  constaret." 

A  mistress  of  Harold  (''qusedam  concubina  Heraldi")  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  2,  as  holding  three  houses  at  Canterbury 
T.R.E.    See  Ellis,  i.  316  ;  ii.  81. 


i 
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An  Eadgyth  or  Eadgifa — ^the  two  names  are  hopeleoslj  con* 
founded — of  the  Swan's  Neck,  "  Edgjnre  Swanneshals,"  occars  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Oxenedes,  p.  292  (cf.  Ellis,  ii.  81).  She 
is  mentioned  in  the  driest  way,  without  reference  to  Harold  or 
to  anything  else^  in  a  list  of  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Benet  of  Holm,  to  which  she  gave  Thurgarton  in  Norfolk  (cf. 
Domesday,  ii.  216  a).  Along  with  her  are  found  the  names  of 
Earl  Ralph  and  Ralph  the  Staller,  who  are  carefully  distinguished 
(see  above,  p.  7  53).  The  gifts  of  all  these,  and  of  many  other  persons, 
were  confirmed  by  King  Eadward  in  1046* 

John  of  Oxenedes  wrote  after  1292.  His  authority  therefore 
for  an  historical  fact  would  be  nowhere ;  but  when  he  is  plainly 
copying  an  earlier  list  of  benefactors  without  any  special  object,  his 
witness  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  contemporary. 

I  am  certainly  inclined  to  identify  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the 
Waltham  story  with  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the  Saint  Benet's 
catalogue.  And  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
also  identify  her  with  Harold's  Canterbury  mistress.  Eadgyth  was 
clearly  a  Norfolk  woman  by  birth,  but  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  her  having  property  within  her  lover's  later  Earldom.  But 
if  she  was  a  benefactress  of  Saint  Benet's  in  or  before  1046,  she 
was  no  longer  young  in  1066.  That  is  to  say,  Harold's  con- 
nexion with  her  began  during  his  East-Anglian  government,  be- 
tween 1045  and  1053.  '^^^  ^^Bo  makes  it  likely  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  Harold's  children,  except  Wulf,  who  was  doubtless 
the  son  of  Ealdgyth  (see  p.  511).  We  hear  nothing  of  any  earlier 
wife  of  Harold,  and  the  incidental  way  in  which  Harold's  sons  are 
first  mentioned  some  time  after  their  father^s  death,  falls  in  with 
the  notion  of  their  illegitimacy. 

Another  question  is  whether  Eadgyth  Swanneshals  is  the  same 
as  **  Eddeva  pulcra,"  *^  faira,"  or  "  dives,"  who  appears  in  Domesday 
as  holding  lands  in  various  parts  of  England,  East-Anglia  among 
them.  Sharon  Turner  (Hist.  Eng.  L  53)  makes  them  the  same,  but 
the  identity  is  disputed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  79)  and  Lappenberg 
(556).  Sir  H.  Ellis  further  identifies  Eddeva  Pulcra  with  the 
Lady  Ealdgyth.  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  likely ;  as 
to  the  identification  of  Eddeva  Pulcra  with  Eadgyth  Swanneshab, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  either  way.  There  is  also  another 
East- Anglian  Eadgyth,  ''Edied  qusedam  libera  femina"  (Domes- 
day,  ii.  286),  who  is  clearly  distinct  from  Eddeva  Pulcra,  but  who 
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may  or  may  not  be  Eadgjth  Swanneshals.  And  I  cannot  help 
noticing  the  will  of  an  East-Anglian  lady  named  Wulfgyth  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iy.  io6),  in  which  a  female  name,  which  is  evidently  corrupt, 
but  which  must  be  meant  for  Eadgyth  or  Ealdgyth,  comes  into  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Harold.  Wulfgyth  leaves 
land  to  two  daughters  and  to  various  churches ;  then  follows,  '^  And 
ic  ge-an  iElg^^  minre  d^ter  ^s  landes  »t  Certsecere  and  set 
Essetesforde  and  ^ees  wuda  %e  ic  legde  ^serto ;  and  ic  ge-an  Gkxl- 
wine  Eorle  and  Haralde  Eorle  Fri^tfines."  I  cannot  identify  these 
places.  The  date  is  1046.  Is  it  possible  that  Eadgyth  Swanneshals 
was  Wulfgyth's  daughter,  and  that  her  mother^s  bequest  formed 
her  benefaction  to  Saint  Benet's  1 

As  to  the  relation  between  Harold  and  Eadgyth,  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  was  a  case  of  the  Danish  marriage.  Eadgyth  and 
Ealdgyth  very  likely  answered  to  the  two  iEl%ifus  in  the  life  of 
Cnut)  and  to  Sprota  and  Liutgardis  in  the  life  of  William  Long- 
sword.  Anyhow  the  connexion  was  ''ante  sumptum  Anglorum 
regimen." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  passages  which  look  as  if  Harold's 
relations  with  women  were  known  to  be  a  weak  point  in  his 
character,  in  opposition  to  the  good  example  set  in  this  respect 
by  both  William  and  Tostig.  Thus  William  of  Poitiers  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  540)  calls  him  'MuxuriS  foedus  ;"  Guy  (261)  calls  him 
"  perjurus  Rex  et  adulter,"  where  however  the  union  of  the  two 
charges  makes  it  possible  that  ''adulter"  is  meant  to  stigmatize 
the  marriage  contracted  with  Ealdgyth  by  one  who  was  betrothed 
to  the  daughter  of  William.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward, 
in  one  of  his  great  revilings  of  Harold  (4460),  says  that  he 

"Grentilz  femmes  enbastardist ; 
Pur  aver  veut  manage." 

The  former  line  may  refer  to  Eadgyth,  as  the  latter  clearly  implies 
a  political  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  ;  but  the  passage  seems  to  have 
been  oddly  misunderstood  by  Knighton  (2339);  "Nee  aliquam 
uxorem  ducere  voluit,  sed  vi  oppressit  filias  baronum  et  prooerum 
et  militum  de  regno,  quod  ipsi  segrb  ferebant."  All  this  has  most 
likely  arisen  out  of  our  one  Eadgyth,  but  it  seems  to  point  to  her 
as  a  woman  of  position,  possibly  as  "  Eddeva  pulcra  et  dives." 
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NOTE  00.   p.  631. 
The  JStheltno  Eadoab. 

I  DO  not  know  that  there  is  any  distinct  evidence  to  fix  the 
age  of  Eadgar.  I  hare  not  come  across  any  distinct  statement 
either  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth  or  as  to  the  date  of  his  parents' 
marriage.  His  &ther  died  in  1057 ;  so  he  must  have  been  nine 
years  old  at  least  in  1066,  and  of  course  he  may  have  been 
much  older.  We  have  seen  several  passages  (see  pp.  526,  527) 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  boy  ("puer")  and  as  being  too  young 
to  reign.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  able  (see  Cbron.  Wig.  in 
anno)  to  exercise  a  certain  will  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Margaret  in  1067.  He  was  alive,  but 
old,  at  some  time  between  11 06  and  1125,  when  William  of 
Malmesbury  wrote  his  third  book.  See  Mr.  Hardy's  note,  iii.  351, 
and  Ellis,  i.  409.  The  former  date  is  folty-nine,  the  latter  sixty- 
eight,  years  after  Eadgar's  coming  to  England.  We  have  therefore 
no  certain  data  at  all ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that, 
though  young,  he  was  not  a  mere  child,  at  the  time  of  his  election 
in  October.  It  was  probably  not  so  much  mere  lack  of  years,  as 
his  incapacity,  his  foreign  birth,  bis  lack  of  the  technical  position 
of  a  King's  son,  which  shut  him  out  in  January,  especially  when 
put  into  competition  with  the  overwhelming  merits  of  Harold. 
In  October  he  had  no  competitor  better  than  Eadwine.  Perhaps 
those  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  mere  child  were  deceived  by  the 
ambiguous  description,  ''Eadgar  ot2i,"  which  is  given  to  him  in 
the  Chronicles,  and  by  which  he  was  probably  known. 

Hardyng  (see  above,  p.  608)  makes  Harold  invest  Eadgar  with 
an  Earldom.  Lappenberg  (532 ;  Thorpe,  ii.  274)  gives  him  the 
Earldom  of  Oxford.  No  authority  is  quoted,  and  the  statement 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  known  position  of  Gyrth  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  561).  Indeed  the  evidence  is  against  Eadgar's  holding 
any  Eu'ldom.  All  the  undoubted  Earls  are  scrupulously  called  Earls 
in  the  Chronicles;  Eadgar  is  always  either  "  cild"  or  "iS%eling." 

Our  reckoning  as  to  Eadgar's  age  is  further  perplexed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  person  described  as  ''  Edgar  Adeling"  so  late  as 
1 158  and  1 167.  See  Mag.  Rot.  Pip.  Northumberland,  in  Hodg- 
son's History  of  Northumberland,  part  iii.  vol.  iii  pp.  3,  1 1.     This 
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entiy  gives  us  a  choioe  of  three  difficulties,  any  one  of  which  is 
somewhat  alarming.  Either  the  person  so  called  is  Eadgar  himself, 
in  which  case,  like  Harold  and  Gyrth  in  the  legend,  he  must  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  no  at  the  very  least.  Or  it  is  a  son  of  £ad- 
gar ;  But  we  hear  nothing  of  any  wife,  mistress,  or  children  of 
his ;  and  a  lawful  son  of  Eadgar  would,  like  Eadgar  himself,  have 
stood  awkwardly  in  the  way  of  Henry  the  Second's  claim  to  re- 
present the  Old-English  royal  house.  Failing  these  two  imlikely 
alternatives,  we  have  one  equally  unlikely,  that  some  person  not  of 
royal  descent  was  spoken  of  as  *^  Adeling." 


NOTE  PP.  p.  644. 
The  Submission  at  Berkhampstead. 

Fob  once  I  venture  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Chronicles. 
I  do  not  think  that  Eadwine  and  MoTkere  could  have  heen  at 
Berkhampstead.  Their  presence  there  is  asserted  by  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  and  also  by  Florence,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  reconciled  with  Florence's  own  account  of  their  move- 
ments just  before  (see  p.  531).  They  are  not  mentioned  by 
William  of  Poitiers,  who  makes  them  submit  to  William  at  Barking 
after  his  coronation  (147,  148).  The  Archdeacon  is  capable  of 
any  disr^ard  of  chronology,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  have  cut  the 
Berkhampstead  submission  into  two  or  to  have  imagined  a  sub- 
mission at  Barking  which  did  not  take  place.  A  submission  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  after  the  coronation  falls  in  much  better 
with  the  rest  of  the  story  than  a  submission  before.  And  it  is  less 
violent  to  suppose  that  their  names  have  got  into  the  Chronicle  in 
a  wrong  place — ^a  process  which  the  likeness  of  the  names  Barking 
and  Berkhampstead  would  make  specially  easy — than  to  suppose  that 
the  story  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  an  invention  without  a  motive. 

Had  Stigand  a  share  in  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead  1 
William  of  Poitiers  specially  introduces  him ;  indeed  he  is  the  only 
person  whom  he  mentions  by  name  (141) ;  but  he  brings  him  to 
Wallingford ;  "  Adveniens  eodem  [Wallingford]  Stigandus,  Pontifex 
Metropolitanus,  manibus  ei  sese  dedit,  fidem  sacramento  confir- 
mavit,  abrogans  Athelinum,  quem  leviter  elegerat."  But  the  whole 
story  is  a  model  of  geographical  confusion  ;  Berkhampstead  is  not 
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mentioned;  the  request  of  the  English  that  William  will  accept 
the  Crown,  the  debate  on  the  question,  and  the  speech  of  Hamon 
of  Thouars,  are  all  placed  "  statim  ut  Limdonia  conspectui  patebat." 
I  have  ventured  to  transfer  all  these  events  to  Berkhampstead,  where 
it  is  plain  from  Florence  and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  that  the  chief 
act  of  submission  took  place.  But  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Stigand  is  ,a  knotty  point.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle^ 
nor  in  the  fuller  list  in  Florence,  which  seems  to  be  specially  meant 
as  a  complete  list  of  the  Bishops  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  the  only  person  named  by  William  of  Poitiers,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  must  have  submitted  before  the  coronation.  Is  it  possible 
that,  when  submission  was  unavoidable,  he  was  the  first  to  submit, 
and  that  he  met  William  at  Wallingford  before  the  others  met  him 
at  Berkhampstead  1  The  two  English  writers  leave  Wallingford  out 
altogether,  but  William  must  have  crossed  the  Thames  somewhere, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  William  of  Poitiers'  statement 
that  he  crossed  it  at  Wallingford. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  267)  quotes  a  stoiy  which  is  said  to  be  in 
William  of  Poitiers,  but  which  I  cannot  find  there,  how  one  Wigod 
of  Wallingford  received  and  entertained  William  at  Wallingford, 
till  Stigand  and  others  came  there  to  make  their  submission.  Of 
this  I  can  say  nothing,  but  'V^god  of  Wallingford  is  a  real  man, 
occurring  in  Domesday  (62, 1 50)  and  elsewhere.  "  Wigod  Minster*" 
signs  a  doubtful  charter  in  Cod  Dipl.  iv.  189,  and  '^  Wigodus  Begia 
pincerna"  signs  the  Waltham  charter  (iv.  159).  In  the  writ  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  215)  addressed  to  Bishop  Wulfisige  and  Earl  Qyrth  and  the 
Thegns  of  Oxfordshire,  dating  therefore  between  1058  and  1066, 
the  King  also  greets  '*  mfnne  l^fhe  may  Mygod  on  Walingeforde," 
and  gives  him  instructions  which  show  that  he  was  high  in  the 
royal  confidence.  We  should  surely  read  "  Wygod."  The  kinsfolk 
of  Eadward  are  endless.  Do  "mage'*  and  '^ consanguineus*'  really 
mean  no  more  than  "well-beloved  Cousin"  when  addressed  by  a 
modern  Sovereign  to  a  modem  Earl  1 
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